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CHAPTER  XV 

THE    GROUPING   OP   THE    ELEMENTS    AND   THE    PERIODIC    LAW 

t 

It  is  seen  from  the  examples  given  in  the  preceding  chapters  that  the 
sum  of  the  data  concerning  the  chemical  transformations  proper  to  the 
elements  is  insufficient  for  accurately  judging  the  resemblance  of  the 
elements,  inasmuch  as  this  resemblance  may  be  many-sided.  Thus, 
lithium  or  barium  are  in  certain  respects  analogous  to  sodium  or 
potassium,  and  in  others  to  magnesium  or  calcium.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  for  a  true  judgment  it  is  necessary  to  have  exact  and 
measurable  indices. 

Among  these  exactly  measurable  and  common  properties  or  in- 
dices of  the  elements,  or  of  their  corresponding  compounds,  belong  : 
(*)  isomorphism,  or  the  analogy  of  crystalline  forms,  and,  connected 
with  it,  the  power  to  form  crystalline  mixtures  which  are  iso- 
morphous  ;  (b)  the  relation  of  the  volumes  of  analogous  compounds 
•if  the  elements  ;  (<•)  the  composition  of  their  saline  compounds  ;  and 
(<f)  the  relation  of  the  atomic  weights  of  the  elements.  In  this  chapter 
we  shall  briefly  consider  these  four  aspects  of  the  matter,  which 
are  exceedingly  important  for  a  right  grouping  of  the  elements,  for 
facilitating  their  investigation,  as  well  as  for  judging  of  their  most 
important  properties. 

Historically  the  first,  and  an  important  and  convincing,  method  for 
finding  a  resemblance  between  the  compounds  of  two  different  elements 
is  by  isomorphism.  This  conception  was  introduced  into  chemistry 
by  Mitscherlich  (in  1820),  who  demonstrated  that  the  corresponding 
salt>  of  arsenic  acid,  H3As04,  and  phosphoric  acid,  H3P04,  crystallise 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  show  an  exceedingly  close  resemblance 
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the  angles  of  icec-  £w.-es  az>i  ax**  .  aim 

iff  frC-m  SO^STX-tS  1Z.  ztr-  <*~~    tt^a\   .^-wi. 

ia««Dorp«ocs  ««L£c=ji.is.     L=*:<=Lor:£>:*zs  s^b- 
-ith  an   ~r=al   -sai'r^r  .:*    *:*:«=_*  in  Tceii 

By>jse?>ft.  presetr:  an  analogy  in  their  c&Knijal  rea^i-  -c^  &  clc«€ 
re^embonc*:  ir.  tbeir  £*vf*rri*&.  aud  a  sasiilir  or  very  :>e-.kr-:y  s-  -  -'I^ 
crritaiiine  f'^TLi  :  thev  often  contain  certain  elen-e^ts  in  ccdc-i-n.  from 
which  it  is  concluded  that  the  remainii^  ■  different  riaLri:*  *re 
ar-aiogotis  to  each  other.  And  inasmuch  as  cryscaZiz.e  forms  aw 
vzhgeet  to  exact  iwaiamMnt.  therefore  the  exrerrai  f.-nn,  .:<•  the  rela- 
tion of  the  molecules  which  causes  their  grouping  int.:-  erystalliije  forms* 
i^»  seen  to  be  a*  great  a  help  for  judging  the  intenal  &.<rces  acting 
between  the  atoms  as  a  comparisoc  of  reactions,  vapocr  densities,  and 
other  like  relations.  We  have  already  seen  examples  of  this  in  the 
preceding  p*ge*~  It  will  be  snfEeient  to  recall  to  mind  tha*  the  com- 
pound*  of  the  alkali  metals  with  the  halogens  RX.  in  a  crystalline 
form,  all  belong  to  the  cubic  system  and  crystallise  in  oetahedra  or 
cufc*r* — for  example,  sodium  chloride,  potassium  chloride,  potassium 
iodide,  rubidium  chloride.  £c  The  nitrates  of  rubidium  and  caesium 
atrcsar  in  anhydrous  crystals  of  the  same  form  as  potassium  nitrate. 
The  carbonates  of  the  metals  of  the  alkaline  earths  are  isoniorphons 
with  calcium  carbonate — that  is.  they  either  appear  in  forms  like  calc 
spar  or  in  the  rhombic  system  in  crystals  analogous  to  ara^onite.1 
Furthermore,  sodium  nitrate  crystallises  in  rhombohedra.  closely 
resembling  the  rhombohedra  of  calc  spar  (calcium  carbonates  CaCOj. 
whilst  potassium  nitrate  appears  in  the  form  of  aragonite.  CaCO..  and 
the  number  of  atoms  in  both  kinds  of  salts  is  analogous  :  thev  contain 
one  atom  of  a  metal  (K.  Na,  Ca),  one  au»m  of  a  non-metal  (C.  N). 
and  three  atoms  of  oxygen.  The  analogy  oi  form  evidently  coincides 
with  the  analogy  of  atomic  composition.  But.  as  we  have  learnt  from 
the  previous  description  of  these  salts,  there  is  not  any  close  resemblance 
in  their  properties.  It  is  evident  that  calcium  carbonate  approaches 
more  nearly  to  magnesium  carbonate  than  to  sodium  nitrate,  although 
their  crystalline  forms  are  equally  alike.  Isomorphous  substances 
which  are  perfectly  analogous  to  each  other  are  not  only  characterised 
by  a  close  resemblance  of  forms  (homeomorphism).  but  also   bv  the 

1  The  crystalline  forms  of  aragonite.  strontianite.  and  witherite  belong  to  the 
rhombic  «nr»tem;  the  angle  of  the  prism  of  CaCO-  i»  116:  10'.  of  SrCO-  117"  li>\  and  of 
B*CO-  11**'  30*.  On  the  other  hand,  the  crystalline  form*  of  calc  >par.  maci*esite.  and 
r-^lamine.  which  resemble  each  other  quite  as  cio^iv.  belong  to  the  rhombohedra!  system, 
with  the  an^Je  of  the  rhombohedra  for  CaCO-  10.>=  *'.  MgCO;  107-  10'.  and  ZnCQs 
107""  40'.  From  this  comparison  it  is  already  evident  that  zinc  is  more  closely  allied  to 
ma  rie-inm  than  magnesium  to  calcium. 
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faculty  of  entering  into  analogous  reactions,  which  is  not  the  case  with 
RXOj  and  RC03.  The  most  important  and  direct  method  of  judging 
perfect  isomorphism — that  is,  the  positive  analogy  of  two  compounds — 
i»  given  by  that  property  according  to  which  analogous  compounds  are 
able  to  separate  from  solutions  in  homogeneous  crystals,  containing  the 
roast  varied  quantitative  proportions  of  the  analogous  substances  which 
enter  into  their  composition.  These  quantities  do  not  seem  to  be  in 
dependence  on  the  molecular  or  atomic  weights,  and  if  they  are 
governed  by  any  laws  they  must  be  analogous  to  those  which  refer  to 
indefinite  chemical  compounds.2  This  will  be  clear  from  the  follow- 
ing examples.  Potassium  chloride  and  potassium  nitrate  are  not 
isomorphous  with  each  other,  and  are  in  an  atomic  relation  composed 
in  a  different  manner.  If  these  salts  be  mixed  in  a  solution  and  the 
solution  be  evaporated,  then  individual  crystals  of  each  of  these  salts 
▼ill  separate  in  that  crystalline  form  which  is  proper  to  each  of  them. 
The  crystals  will  not  contain  a  mixture  of  the  two  salts.  But  if  we 
mix  the  solutions  of  two  isomorphous  salts  together,  then,  under 
certain  circumstances,  crystals  will  be  obtained  which  contain  both 
these  substances.  However,  this  cannot  l>e  taken  as  an  absolute  rule. 
Thus,  if  we  take  a  solution  saturated  at  a  high  temperature  with  a 
mixture  of  potassium  and  sodium  chlorides,  then  on  evaporation  sodium 
chloride  only  will  separate,  and  on  cooling  only  potassium  chloride. 
The  first  will  contain  a  very  little  potassium  chloride,  and  the  latter 
very  little  sodium  chloride.3  But  if  we  take,  for  example,  a  mixture 
of  solutions  of  magnesium  sulphate  and  of  zinc  sulphate,  then  they 
cannot  be  separated  from  each  other  by  evaporating  the  mixture,  not- 
withstanding  the   rather  considerable  difference  in  the  solubility  of 

J  Solutions  form  the  commonest  examples  of  indefinite  chemical  compounds.  But  the 
KomorphouB  mixtures  which  are  so  common  among  the  crystalline  compounds  of  silica 
forming  the  crust  of  the  earth,  as  well  as  alloys,  which  are  so  important  in  the  applica- 
tion of  metals  to  the  arts,  are  also  instances  of  indefinite  compounds.   And  if  in  Chapter  I., 
»nd  in  many  other  portions  of  tliis  work,  it  has  been  proved  necessary  to  admit  the 
pfMence  of  definite  compounds  (in  a  state  of  dissociation)  in  solutions,  then  the  same 
ffer*  with  even  greater  force  to  isomorphous  mixtures  and   alloys.     For  this  reason  in 
nunv  places  in  this  work  I  turn  to  facts  which  compel  us  to  recognise  the  existence 
of  definite  chemical  compounds  in  all  isomorphous  mixtures  and  alloys. 

5  The  cause  of  the  difference  which  is  observed  in  different  compounds  of  the  same 
type,  with  respect  to  their  property  of  forming  isomorphous  mixtures,  must  not  be  looked 
for  in  the  difference  of  their  volumetric  composition,  as  many,  including  Kopp,  affirm. 
The  molecular  volumes  (found  by  dividing  the  molecular  weight  by  the  density)  of  those 
uomorphoas  substances  which  do  give  intermixtures  are  not  nearer  to  each  other  than 
the  volumes  of  those  which  do  not  give  mixtures ;  for  example,  for  magnesium  carbonate 
the  combining  weight  is  84,  density  ti'0<»,  and  volume  27  ;  for  calcium  carbonate  in  the 
iim  of  ealc  spar  the  volume  =87,  and  in  the  form  of  aragonite  \\V> ;  for  strontium  car- 
bonate   =  41,  for  barium  carbonate    -  40 ;  that  is,  the  volume  of  these  closely -allied 
isomorphous  substances  increases  with  the  combining  weight.     The  same  is  observed  if 

It  'J 
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the**  salt*-  Again,  the  isomorphous  salts,  magnesium  carbonate  and 
calcium  carbonate,  are  found  together — that  is.  in  one  crystal — in  nature. 
The  angie  of  the  rhoinbohedron  of  these  magnesia-lime  spars  is  interme- 
diate between  the  angles  proper  to  both  spars  individually  (for  calcium 
carbonate,  the  angle  of  the  rhombohedron,  is  105-  $  :  magnesium  car- 
bonate. 107-  30  :  CaMgiC03^  10>z  10  ).  Certain  of  these  Amorphous 
iftlrturz*  of  calc  and  magnesia  spars  appear  in  well-formed  crystals, 
and  in  this  case  there  not  unfrequently  exists  a  simple  molecular  pro- 
portion of  strictly  definite  chemical  combination  between  the  component 
salts — for  instance.  CaC03TMgC03 — whilst  in  other  cases,  especially  in 
the  absence  of  distinct  crystallisation  (in  dolomites),  no  such  simple 
molecular  proportion  is  observable :  this  is  also  the  case  in  many  arti- 
ficially prepared  isomorphous  mixtures.  The  microscopical  researches 
land  optical,  especially  those  as  regards  the  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polari- 
sation; of  Professor  Inostrantzoff  and  others,  show  that  in  many  cases 
there  is  really  a  mechanical,  although  microscopically  minute,  juxta- 
position in  one  whole  of  the  heterogeneous  crystals  of  calcium  carbonate 
'double  refracting )  and  of  the  compound  CaMgC206.  If  we  suppose 
the  adjacent  parts  to  be  microscopically  small  (on  the  basis  of  the 
researches  of  Mallard.  Wernhoff,  and  others),  we  obtain  an  idea  of 
isomorphous  mixtures.  A  formula  of  the  following  kind  is  given  to 
isomorphous   mixtures :    for   instance,  for   spars,  RC03,    where    R= 

Mg.Ca,  and  where  it  may  be  Fe,Mn Jtc.     This  means  that  the 

Ca  is  partially  replaced  by  Mg  or  another  metal.  Alums  form  a 
common  example  of  the  separation  of  isomorphous  mixtures  from  solu- 
tions. They  are  double  sulphates  (or  seleniates)  of  alumina  (or  oxides 
isoHiorphous  with  it;  and  the  alkalis,  which  crystallise  in  well-formed 
crystals.  If  aluminium  sulphate  he  mixed  with  potassium  sulphate, 
then  an  alum  separates,  having  the  composition  KAlS4Ovl:2H.2<  >.  If 
sodium  sulphate  or  ammonium  sulphate,  or  rubidium  (or  thallium) 
.sulphate,  be  used,  we  obtain  alums  having  the  composition 
RA1.S/)„12H20.  They  all  not  only  crystallise  in  the  cubic  system, 
but  also  contain  an  e«jual  atomic  quantity  of  water  of  crystallisation 
iVlW/)).  Beside  which,  if  we  mix  solutions  of  the  potassium  and 
ammonium  (NH4A1S./  >s,l:2rLO)  alums   together,   then    the    crystals 


we  compare  iridium  chloride  molecular  volume  ■=  27 ►  with  potasMiim  chloride  (volume 
—  Hi  .  or  fryliuui  sulphate  volume  =,">."»•  with  potassium  sulphate  ^volume  =*  oT»i,  or 
nod:uui  nitrate  =3*J  with  i»aassiuni  nitrate  —  4»\  although  the  latter  are  less  capable  of 
j(iv»!s;»'  i-*»morphou-»  mixtures  than  the  former.  It  is  evident  that  the  cau*e  of  iso- 
moq>hi-m  cannot  l>e  explained  by  an  approximation  in  molecular  Aoiumes.  It  is  more 
likely  that,  jriven  a  sinularity  in  form  and  composition,  the  faculty  to  gi\e  isomorphous- 
iuix:u:i'-  ife  connected  with    he   aw*  and  degree  of  solubility. 
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wtich  separate  will   contain  different   proportions  of  the  alkalis  taken, 
»nd  separate  crystals  of  the  alums  of  one  or  the  other  kind  will  not  be 
oht»in«l,   bat  eacli   separate  crystal  will  contain   l>oth   potassium   s 
•saonium.     Nor  is  this  all  ;  if  we  take  a  crystal  of  a  potassium  alum 
«d  immerse  it  in  a  solution  capable  of  yielding  ammonia  alum,  then 
liw  crystal  of  the  potash  alum  will  continue  to  grow  and  increase  in 
size  in  this  solution — that  is,  a  layer  of  the  ammonia  or  other  alum  will 
drpxit  itself  upon  the  planes  bounding  the  crystal  of  the  potash  alum. 
This  is  very  distinctly  seen  if  a  colourless  crystal  of  a  common  alum  !«■ 
uomBrsedin  »  saturated  violet  solution  of  chrome  alum,KCrSiOe,12H.,0T 
»bich  tien  deposits  itself  in  a  violet  layer  over  the  colourless  crystal 
of  tJie  alumina  alum,  as  was  observed  even  before  Mitscherlich  noticed 
ir      If  this  crystal  be  then  immersed  in  a  solution  of  an  alumina  alum, 
i  !,iv(-r  of  thia  salt  will  form  over  the  layer  of  chrome  alum,  so  that  one 
in  incite  tin'  growth  of  the  other.     If  the  deposition  pro- 
ceed simultaneously,  the  rf-sultant  intermixture  may  be  minute  and  indi- 
-.i-.it>!. ■.  but  its  nature  is  understood  from  the  preceding  experiments  ; 
the  attractive  force  of  crystallisation  of  isomorphous  substances  is  so 
nearly  equal  that  the  attractive  power  of  an  isomorphous  substance 
ystalline  superstructure  exactly  the  same  as  the  attractive 
(ana  of  like  crystalline  particles.     From  this  it  is  evident  that  one 
iwinoi  plious  substance  may  indue-  the  cryxtaUixutioii '  of  another.    Such 
a  phenomenon  explains,  on  the  one  hand,  the  aggregation  of  different 
isoinorphous  substances  in  one  crystal,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
»erves  as  a  most  exact  indication  of  the  nearness  both  of  the  molecular 
composition  of  isomorphous  substances  and  of  those  forces  which  are 
proper  to  the  elements  which  distinguish  the   isomorphous  substances. 
Thus,  for  example,  ferrous  sulphate  or  green  vitriol  crystallises  in  the 
uioiii  n:liTiic  system  and  contains  seven  molecules  of  water,  FeSOj,7H}0, 
whilst  copper  vitriol  crystallises  with    five   molecules   of  water  in  the 
incliuic  system.  CuSO<,MI.,0  :  nevertheless,   it  may  be  easily  proved 
tli;,t  bottl  salts  are  perfectly  isomorphous,  that  they  are  able  to  appear 
Ij  the  same  forms  and  with   an  ei|ual   molecular  amount  of 
water,      For  instance.  Marignac,  by  evaporating  a  mixture  of  sulphuric 
MM    and    ferrous   sulphate   under  the   receiver   of  an  air-pump,   first 
obtaiiwd  crystals  of  the  he.pta-hv<l  rated  salt  and  then  of  the  peuta- 
hydrated  Halt  FeSO,,-VHjO.  which  were  perfri'l  \y  similar  to  the  crystals 
of  copper  sulphate.    Furthermore,  Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran,  by  immersing 
crystals  of  FeSO^THjO  in  ft  supersaturated  solution  of  copper  sulphate, 

■■■ ol  »  like  IriuJ  i'.  shown  f»r  iiiu,Kii..-3ii.irn  anliilintt-  it:  N.iii-  i'i  ul  the  l,ui 

■  '.jci*i      lii  tlie  midf  ■"ijimjile  iv.'  ■••■■■  what  u  f.iiii.lit'iitinii  Uic  jiIil-jhiiiiciiii  ■  ■!  dimorphism 
■  ■■J!|i, trill-  Jim  f.irm-  ni  iiii.il.i^i.u,  <?(j i ii  1  h. j>i ritj hi- 
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caused  the  latter  to  deposit  in  the  same  form  as  ferrous  sulphate,  in 
crystals  of  the  monoclinic  system,  CuS04,7H20. 

Hence  it  is  evident  that  isomorphism — that  is,  the  analogy  of  forms 
and  the  faculty  to  provoke  crystallisation — may  serve  as  a  means  for 
the  discovery  of  analogies  in  molecular  composition.  We  will  take  an 
example  in  order  to  render  this  clear.  If,  instead  of  aluminium  sul- 
phate, we  add  magnesium  sulphate  to  potassium  sulphate,  then,  on 
evaporating  the  solution,  the  double  salt  K2MgS208,6H20  separates 
instead  of  an  alum,  and  in  it  the  ratio  of  the  component  parts  (in  alums 
one  atom  of  potassium  per  2S04,  and  here  two  atoms)  and  the  amount 
of  water  of  crystallisation  (in  alums  1 2  and  here  6  equivalents  per 
2S04)  are  quite  different  from  what  they  are  in  alums  ;  nor  is  this  double 
salt  in  any  way  isomorphous  with  the  alums,  or  capable  of  forming  an 
isomorphous  crystalline  mixture  with  them,  nor  does  the  one  salt  pro- 
voke the  crystallisation  of  the  other.  From  this  we  must  conclude 
that  although  alumina  and  magnesia,  or  aluminium  and  magnesium, 
resemble  each  other,  they  are  not  isomorphous,  and  that,  although  they 
give  partially  similar  double  salts,  these  salts  are  not  analogous  to  each 
other.  And  this  is  expressed  in  their  chemical  formulae  by  the  fact 
that  the  number  of  atoms  in  alumina  or  aluminium  oxide,  A1203,  is 
different  from  the  number  in  magnesia,  MgO.  Aluminium  is  trivalent 
and  magnesium  bivalent.  Thus,  having  obtained  a  double  salt  from  a 
given  metal,  it  is  possible  to  judge  of  the  analogy  of  the  given  metal 
with  aluminium  or  with  magnesium,  or  of  the  absence  of  such  an 
analogy,  from  the  composition  and  form  of  this  salt.  Thus  zinc,  for 
example,  does  not  form  alums,  but  forms  a  double  salt  with  potas- 
sium sulphate,  which  has  a  composition  exactly  like  that  of  the  corre- 
sponding salt  of  magnesium.  It  is  often  possible  to  distinguish  the 
bivalent  metals  analogous  to  magnesium  or  calcium  from  the  trivalent 
metals,  like  aluminium,  by  a  similar  method.  Furthermore,  the  specific 
heat  and  vapour  density  serve  as  guides.  There  are  also  indirect 
proofs.  Thus  iron  gives  ferrous  compounds,  FeX2,  which  are  iso- 
morphous with  the  compounds  of  magnesium,  and  ferric  compounds, 
FeX3,  which  are  isomorphous  with  the  compounds  of  aluminium  ; 
and,  in  this  instance,  the  relative  composition  is  directly  deter- 
mined by  analysis,  because,  for  a  given  amount  of  iron,  FeCl2 
only  contains  two-thirds  of  the  amount  of  chlorine  which  occurs 
in  FeCl3. 

Thus  in  the  building  up  of  like  molecules  in  crystalline  forms  we 
see  one  of  the  numerous  means  for  judging  of  the  internal  world  of 
molecules  and  atoms,  and  one  of  the  weapons  for  conquests  in  the 
invisible  world  of  molecular  mechanics  which  forms  the  main  object  of 
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I'livsito-i'liriL.ii.M]  knowledge.     This  weapon  5  hits  men  than  once  been 
■mplipynl   fiii-  iliscoveiing  the  analogy    of  elements  and  of   their  co  in  - 


■  'li-l-  ill  ..i-r-iu  iii it-  it!  icguhir  cry  stall 

ie  earth's  crust  in  these  [onus— and  those  geometrical  anil  simple 

■  .••  irhicJi  govern  liit-  formation  of  crystals,  hive  long  ago  attracted  the  attention  of 
la-niitiir«Ii>it  Ui  crystals.  The  crystalline  form  in,  without  doubt,  the  expression  of  the 
r'jiii  In  irhioh  il"-  atoms  occur  in  the  molecules,  and  the  molecules  in  the  mans 
nl  •  «b«Uuee.     Crystallisation  in  determined  hy  the  distribution  of  the  molecules  along 

the  greatest  cohesion,  ami  therefore  those  forces  must  take  part  in  the 
ttjUtllbr  distribution  o[  matter  which  nut  between  the  mole,  tiles ;  and,  as  they  depend 
■;.  H    i,,,. .  .  hJnrUtij  the  atoms  together  in  the  molecules,  therefore  a  very  close  eon- 

■  l|i'■  atomic  i position  and   the  distribution   of  the  atoms 

k  iu  SMilsimln  on  the  one  band,  and  with  the  crystalline   toruiH  of   aubstimi  r-  mi   ilu 

■taw  hsnd,  slid  hence  an  insight  into  the  composition  may  lie  arrived  at  from  the 

-ucJi  :.-  Liu;  eli.'nicliliiry  ami  ii  /i/i.in  id.',,  which  lira  nl  tin-   bum  of  nil 

'incc'dun  between  ctmparitiotk  and  crystalline  funn.     Haiiy,  in 

Mil.  established  the  following  fundamental  la*,  which  has  been  worked  ont  by  User 

TliAt  the  funitLiiiiuit.nl  crystalline  i for  A  given  chemical  compound  is 

es  only  in   Combinations),   and  Unit  Kith  a  change  of  composition  tlie 
also  changBs.  naturally  with  the  exception  ol  such  limiting  forms  as  the 
(tin,  regular  octahedron,  4c,  which  may  belong  to  various  substances  of  the  regular 

u.     The  fundamental  form  is  determi I   by  the  angles  of  certain  fundamental 

aids,  rhombohedra),  or  tbe  ml  ioof  the  crystalline  axis,  and  is  con- 

1  wiL.li  ilw  optical  mid  ninny  other  pri.|mrties  of  crystals.     Since  tin-  establishment 

•flhis  law  the  description  of  d.tintte  i.onipoiiriils  in  a  solid  state  is  accompanied   hv  a 

oeaniwneotj   of   its    crystals,  which   forma   an   invariable,    distinct,  anil 

The  most  important  epochs  in  the  fiirlhci    history  of  this  question 

the  loll. iw ina  ilisi-ovei'ics ;-  -Klujinitli,  Vntiipielm.  n mint hers  showed  that 

■i I -i-itii.n  as  talc  spar,    whilst  the  former  belongs  to  the 

wiliie  and  the  bitter  to  the  hexagonal  system.     Haiiy  at  first  considered  that  tlie  coiu- 

aitiun,  and  altar  that  the  structure,  of  the  atoms  in  tin-  molecules  was  different.     But 

pre-eul  no  difference  in  tlie  reactions  of  the   two  varieties  of  calcium  carbonate  is 

own,  althongh  it  cannot  he  positively  stated  Unit  none  exists  (very  few  researches  have 

aa  aude  in  this  direction),     Beudant,  Fran  Ice  i  die  im,  Laurent,  mid  others  found  tint 

« lonni  of  the  two  iiitren,  KNOj  and  NaHOj,  exactly  correspond  with  the  forms  of 

■rauil*  and  '  ale  s[>ar;  tliat  they  are  a  hie,  moreover,  to  ]«ss  from  one  form  into  another, 

i  that  the  diffemneeof  the  forms  is  accompanied  by  a  small  alteration  of  tlie  angles, 

nsSUs*  tlie  angle  of  the  prisms  of  potassium  nitrate  and  aragonite  is  Hit-'  and  of  sodium 

xaleandcalcsii.tr.  1. 0"  ;  aud  therefore  d inn. 1  phi -111,01  (he  crystallisation  of  one  substance 

,li5ere!it  forms,  doe*  not  essentially  provoke  n  groat  alteration  in  the  distribution  of 

■  nuleettles,  altliongll  it  clearly  exists.      The  researches  of  MiLschorlich    ilW'ii    mi    the 
if  sulphur  confirmed  this  c ■lnsion,  although  it  cannot yet  be  nffinued  that 

.  distributed  differently.     Lehln.ni'.  Uerthicr,  Wo  Huston,  and  others,  already 

that  many  substances  of  different  pn-itiou   appear  in  tlie  same  forms,  and 

lliae  together  in  one  crystal.  (.iay-Luesaci  lullli  showed  (lint  crystal*  of  i-itash  alum 
■  in  a  solution  of  ammonia  alum.  Beudant  (1B1T.I  explained  this  nheuo- 
.  miLiii'jii  of  11  foreign  sub-turn ■,■  hy  *  substance  having  a  great  force  of 
ymlallisation,  which  he  confirmed  hy  Uiauy  natural  and  artificial  examples.  But 
cUclicrlich,  and  afterwards  Berzeliun  and  Henry  Rone  mid  others,  showed  that  such  an 
■imitation  only  exists  with  a  similarity  or  nearness  of  the  (onus  of  the  individual  sub- 
ioch,  and  with  a  certain  degree  of  chemical  analogy.  Thus  was  established  the  idea 
1  ion.  or? 'in  "i,  as  an  analogy  of  forms  by  reason  of  a  resemblance  of  atomic  com  posit  inn, 
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The  regularity  and  simplicity  expressed  by  the  exact  laws  of  crystal- 
line form  repeat  themselves  in  the  aggregation  of  the  atoms  to  form 
molecules.     Here,  as  there,  there  are  but  few  forms  which  are  essen- 

and  by  it  was  explained  the  variability  of  the  composition  of  a  number  of  minerals  an 
isomorphous  mixtures.  Thus  all  the  garnets  are  expressed  by  the  general  formula: 
(RO)5M^O:,( Si02)5,  where  R=Ca,  Mg,  Fe,  Mn,  and  M  ->  Fe,  Al,  and  where  we  may  have 
either  R  and  M  separately,  or  their  equivalent  compounds,  or  their  mixtures  in  all  possible 
proportions. 

But  other  facts,  which  render  the  correlation  of  form  and  composition  still  more  com- 
plex, have  accumulated  side  by  side  with  a  mass  of  data  which  may  be  accounted  for  by 
admitting  the  conceptions  of  isomorphism  and  dimorphism.   Foremost  among  the  former 
stand  the  phenomena  of  homeomorphism — that  is,  a  nearness  of  forms  with  a  difference 
of  composition — and  then  the  cases  of  polymorphism  and  hemiraorphism — that  is,  a 
nearness  of  the  fundamental  forms  or  only  of  certain  angles  for  substances  which  are 
near  or  analogous  in  their  composition.   Instances  of  homeomorphism  are  very  numerous. 
Many,  however,  may  be  reduced  to  a  resemblance  of  atomic  composition,  although  they 
do  not  correspond  to  an  isomorphism  of  the  component  elements ;  for  example,  CdS 
(greenockite)  and  Agl,  CaC05  (aragonite)  and  KN03,  CaC05  and  NaN05,  BaS04  (heavy 
spar),  KMn04  (potassium  permanganate),  and  KC104   (potassium  perchlorate),  AI0O3 
(corundum)  and  FeTi03  (titanic  iron  ore),  FeS2  (marcasite,  rhombic  system)  and  FeSAs 
(arsenical  pyrites),  NiS  and  NiAs,  &c.    But  besides  these  instances  there  are  homeo- 
morphous  substances  with  an  absolute  dissimilarity  of  composition.   Many  such  instances 
were  pointed  out  by  Dana.      Cinnabar,  HgS,  and  susannite,  PbS048PbC03,  appear  in 
very  analogous  crystalline  forms ;  the  acid  potassium  sulphate  crystallises  in  the  mono- 
clinic  system    in   crystals  analogous   to  felspar,  KAlSi308 ;    glauberite,  Na-jCa(S04)2, 
augite,  RSi03  (R  *  Ca,Mg),  sodium  carbonate,  Na^CO^lOrLjO,  glauber  salt,  NagSO^liH^O, 
and  borax  Na.jBrC^lOHjO,  not  only  belong  to  the  same  system  (monoclinic)  but  exhibit 
an  analogy  of  combinations  and  a  nearness  of  corresponding  angles.     These  and  many 
other  similar  cases  might  appear  to  be  perfectly  arbitrary  (especially  as  a  nearness  of 
angles  and  fundamental  forms  is  a  relative  idea)  were  there  not  other  cases  where  a 
resemblance  of  proj>erties  and  a  distinct  relation  in  the  variation  of  composition  is  con- 
nected with  a  resemblance  of  form.     Thus,  for  example,  alumina,  ALj05,  and  water,  rXjO, 
are  frequently  found  in  many  pyroxenes  and  amphiboles  which  only  contain  silica  and 
magnesia  (MgO,  CaO,  FeO,  MnO).   Scheerer  and  Hermann,  and  many  others,  endeavoured 
to  explain  such  instances  by  polymeric  isomorphism,  stating  that  MgO  may  be  replaced 
by  UH-.tO  (for  example,  olivine  and  serpentine),  Si02  by  Al2Os  (in  the  amphiboles,  talcs), 
and  so  on.     A  certain  number  of  the  instances  of  this  order  are  subject  to  doubt,  because 
many  of  the  natural  minerals  which  served  as  the  basis  for  the  establishment  of  poly- 
meric isomorphism  in  all  probability  no  longer  present  their  original  composition  but 
one  which  lias  been  altered  under  the  influence  of  solutions  which  have  come  into  contact 
with  them,  and  which  therefore  belong  to  the  class  of  2J$eiu1omor2)hs,  or  false  crystals. 
There  is,  however,  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  a  whole  series  of  natural  and  artificial 
homeomorphs,  which  differ  from  each  other  by  atomic  amounts  of  water,  silicas,  and  some 
other  components  parts.    Thus,  Thomsen  (1874)  showed  a  very  striking  instance.     The 
metallic  chlorides,  RC12,  often  crystallise  with  water,  and  then  they  do  not  contain  less 
than  one  molecule  of  water  per  atom  of  chlorine.     The  most  familiar  representative  of 
the  order  RCLj,2H90  is  BaCl.^,2H20,  which  crystallises  in  the  rhombic  system.     Barium 
bromide,  BaBr.^H^O,  and  copper  chloride,  CuCi2,2H20,  have  nearly  the  same  forms ; 
potassium  iodate,  K10| ;  potassium  chlorate,  KC104;  potassium  ]>ernianganate,  KMn04 ; 
barium  sulphate,  BaSO| ;  calcium  sulphate,  CaS04  ;  sodium  sulphate,  Na2S04;  barium 
formate,  Ba('2H204,  and  others,  have  almost  the  same  crystalline  form   (of  the  rhombic 
system).     Parallel  to  this  series  is  that  of  the  metallic  chlorides  containing  RC12,4H20, 
of  the  sulphate*   of   the   composition  R804,'2H.iO,  and  the  formates  RC2H204,2H20. 
These  compounds  belong  to  the  monoclinic  system,  have  a  close  resemblance  of  form,  and 


lotou  ol 


of  Cl,H5  by  BO,  and  C,H,,Oj.     An  example  of 

- p tin      l,i-i'   i- — !-ini-h> in-.-  ..[   ilu-   forin- 

the  hexogonal  In ilralcd  chloride*  nf  otili-i unl  -Iron  tin  in.  mid  nl  llje  double  chlorides. 

Thou,  in  OiClj.flH jO  and  SrC]„llHp  the  ratio  of  the  vertical  t.>  the  horizontal  axis  is  as 

I'-ISHt  :  1,  and  as  fr.'.UH  :  1,  and  the  angle  of  the  rhouibohedra  =120"  1'  and   128°  B*J  and 

audi  compounds  a.-  Nil,«:lli,iiH..O!  >I-SnK,  ...i!H,0,  /iiSi,r.;.H.O,  Ac,  thP  ratio  of  the 

rs  i»  nMD)  ll-BOH  to  ICS19  :  1,  and  the  unfile  of  the  rhomboheelra  Iron.  127'  to  140°  17'. 

i|il.-«  it  i-  evident  tli.it  i  In-  i.ijul ilium  which  rli-irriniiu;  n  given  form  may 

■      ■  ■  k  in  llw  presence  i.f  .in  i-Miiniiri'linii,  ,-Xi'l ninge— that  i~.  will]  all  c.]Ual 

ruber  of  iluiih  iu  the  molecule — lint  also  in  the  presence  of  an  unequal  number  when 

M     i.-  |-i  niiur  .iii-l  ,i-  ;..-!   nngeneralieed  rolMJom  in  composition.     Thus,  ZnO  and 

AljU'.  *»bibit  a  close  analogy  ot  form.     Both  oiides  belong  to  the  rhomlaihedral  system, 

between  (be  pyramid  and  theterminod  plane  of  the  first  isll«c  7' and  of  the 

eullU     19/.     .\iiuiiii.:.  Algi  >-..       .i-i  analogous  in   fnrm   !•>  SiU;.  ami  we  shall  see 

L  llie«e  analogies  of  fonu  are  oanjoiiied  with  a  certain   ilnfjy   in   properties.     It  is 

turjiriaing.  tin  re  (ore.  that  in  the  complex  molecule  of  a  -ilii-emis  compound  it  is 
nrtiuie*  possible  to  replace  SiOa  by  means  ol  41  .(<■..  us  Scia-civr  admits.  The  oxides 
iiO,  FeaO„  CeO„  crystallise  in  Hie  regular  svsu-m,  although  tiny  are  ol 
strui'liirc.  Murigmic  -li- moiistraLcil  the  j«-rfci:t  analogy  nl  the 
■  i  i  -it.'i  )...,  mill  the  funnel'  in  i-ii-ti  diniorplu.ns,   like   tin*   calcium    cii.1- 

—     same  wilt  in  ii rrjhoTJS  with  R-jNbOFj  and  RjWtl.F,,  where  R  i*  an 

There   it  en  equivalency  between  CaCOj  and  K.jZrF..  because  Kj  b 

Ca,  C  to  Zr,  and  Ffi  to  O- 1  with  the  iwi ■pliistii  ol  the  other  two  salts 

let  an  equal  oontentB  of  the  alkali  metal — an  equal  number  of  atoms 
nd  and  an  analogy  to  the  properties  of  K.Zi  Ffl  on  the  other.  The  long- 
of  the  corresponding  compound s  i"if  potassium  anil  ammonium,  KX 
A  XHjS.  may  be  taken  u  the  simples!  example  of  the  fait  that  an  analogy  of  form 
MM  itself  with  an  analogy  ol  chemical  reaction  even  without  an  equality  in  atomic 
m (-t-.it ion.  Therefore  111,:  ultimate  p r.  .■.ti-ss  of  tin- entire  doctrine  of  the  correlation 
composition  and  crystalline  forms  mil  .inly  be  nrrived  at  with  the  a  ecu  in  illation  of  a 
ol  facts  collected  on  a  plan  corresponding  with  the  problems  which 
re  present  themselves.  The  lir-t  stops  Imo-  already  been  made.  The  researches  of 
e  Genoa  savant,  Marignai.,  on  Llir-  in  -t-illiiii-  fi-iiii  ami  cm  p-.-iti-.it  ."if  many  of  the 
nble  fluoride-,  and  the  work  -I  Wyrnliofl  nil  th..-  ferrn  vatiidei  and  other  compounds, 
important  in  this  respect.  It  is  already  evident  that,  with  a  definite 
ailge  of  composition,  certain  angles  renin  in  con -tain,  note  itli-taiuling  that  others  are 
bject  to  a  gTeat  alteration.     Such  an  instance  of  the  relation  of  [urius  wn-  observed  by 

IIIISMll.  ami  named  htmimorjibitm  nu malmis  ti-rtm  by  him  when   the  analogy  is 

ailed  to  certain  angle*,  and  jtar'H'i'Tfthntn  when  tin:  funn-  in  ^.-neral  approach  each 

to  different  systems.     So.  for  eiampk.  the  angle  of  the  planes  of  a 

■.■   be  greater  or  less  than  «0°,  mid  therefore  such  acute  and  obtuse 

■xnlmhedra  may  approach  v-.iv  near  to  the  cube.     H.oi-i ite,  Mu-O,.  belongs  to 

e  tetragonal  system,  ami  the  planes  ol  its  pyramid  are   inclined  at  an  angle  of  about 

IP,  whiNl  magnetic  iron  ore,  FejO,,  which  resembles  hausmaniiite  in  many  respects, 

l-riir.   in    reiiulur   octal n-tlra— that    is.    pcramiiln.1    planes   an-    itnldn-ii   at    an   angle   ol 

■■i  ei  in, [.le  of  |.iiraiii.iiplii-iii  :   ( In-  -y.t.'iii-  arc  different,  the  coniposi- 


into  crystalline  forum;  liere,  the  it  turns  aggregate  themselves  into  mole- 
cular forms  or  into  tha  types  of  fompounda.  Here  as  there,  the  funda- 
mental crystalline  or  molecular  forms  are  liable  tu  variations,  conjunc- 
tions, and  combinations.  If  we  know  that  potassium  gives  compounds 
of  the  fundamental  type  KX,  when  X  is  a  univalent  element  (which 
combines  with  one  atom  of  hydrogen,  and  is,  according  to  the  law  of 
substitution,  able  to  replace  it),  then  we  know  the  composition  of  its 
compounds:  K30,  KHO,  KOI,  NHSK,  KN03,  K,SO,,  KHSO„ 
KjMg  (SO,).,,  6H,0,  Ac.  All  the  possible  derivative-  crystalline  forms 
are  not  known.  So  also  all  the  atomic  combinations  are  not  known 
for  every  element.  Tn  the  case  of  potassium,  KCH3,  K3P,  K<Pt, 
and  other  like  compounds  which  exist  for  hydrogen,  or  chlorine,  are 
unknown. 

Only  a  few  fundamental  types  exist  fur  the  building  up  of  atoms 
into  molecules,  anil  the  majority  uf  them  are  already  known  to  us.  If 
X  stand  for  a  univalent  element,  and  R  fur  an  element  combined  with 
it,  then  eight  atomic  types  may  be  observed— 

HX,  RX„  RX3,  RX„  RXS,  RX„  RXr,  RX„. 
Let  X  be  chlorine  or  hydrogen.      Then  as  examples  of  the   first   type 
we  have  :  R,,  01*  HC1,  KC1,  NaCl,  Ac.      The  compounds  of  oxygen  or 
calcium  may  serve  as  examples  of  the  type  RX^  :  OH.j,  Odt,  OHC1, 

tiitiis  ure Ii>j,'"Ws  and  there  it.  •  certain   resemblance  in  form.     HemimorpuiKin  has 

been  found  in  runny  instances  ■■!  saline  mill  other  substitutions.  Thus.  Liiurciil-  demon- 
strated, and  Hint"'  continued  MhTili,  tlint  naphthalene  derivatives  of  analogous- compo- 
sition are  hemiraorphons.  Nickles  (1S4IJ)  showed  that  in  ethylene  mlptiti  the  angle  el 
tlie  nriew  is  UB°  21',  and  in  the  nitrate  of  tho  same  radicle  13(1°  US'.  The  angle  of  the 
prism  of  methylamino  oiukte  in  1:ilg  20',  riml  of  fluoride,  which  is  very  dim-runt  in  com- 
position from  llir-  former,  the  ri n^rlf  is  188".  Grotli  (ls;oi  e  i  id  en  v  hi  red  tu  indicate  in 
general  what  kinds  of  change  of  form  proceeds  with  the  sul>!.titutiim  (if  hydrogen  hy 
virions  oilier  elements  and  groups,  uml  ho  observed  a  regularity  which  lie  termed 
nrurphvtroi'!/.  The  following  examples  slmu  that  iiiuri>lii)li-<i|iy  rem  I  is  tin-  licuiimorpluBin 
of  Laurent,     lii'iiwnc.  I  ',;!!„,   rhombic    system,    rutin  of  axis  IVHii)  :  1  ;  irTUif.     Phenol, 

t10H.,(OH  i,  mid  lesnrcinnl,  l'„H,l<  III).,,  nls.1  ri  nil  ill, i.-  -v-.leni.  lint  llir  rulio  "I   ■   axis   :~ 

nhanged — tiiuw,  in  rcaoroinol,  Q1H0  : 1  :  0640 ;  that  is,  a  portion  ol  the  crystalline  stmo- 
titre  in  one  direction  is  the  same,  hut  in  tho  other  direction  it  is  changed,  whilst  in  [he 
rhombiesvj.teni  diniln.plieu.j].  (.■liM..iN<t,l.iOH.)-0  "83  :  1  :  11*758;  trinitrophcnol  Ipieric 
«ddl,  C„Ma(SO).-.(OHl  =  01)87:  I  :  01171 ;  nnd  the  potsssiu)nsalt  =  0-1)43  : 1  :  1-1)5*.  Here 
the  ratio  of  the  first  mis  is  preserved— that  is,  I  III  It  III  angles  remain  constant. 
Laurent  liken-  heunniu.plii.-m  tu  nriliii.iinrid  stylo.  Thus,  Gothic  cathedrals  differ  in 
many  respects,  bat  there  U  an  analogy  expressed  both  in  the  sum  total  uf  their  common 
relations  and  in  certain  details.  It  is  evident  that  we  may  expect  ninny  fruitful  results 
fur    molecular    mechanics  iwliieh  fiirun  n  problem  eoiiiiiioii  t.i  iimnv  provinces  of  TL.it.in  ,il 

science)  from  the  further  working  out  id  the  data  < .-eruiiig  tlnuw  inriati"ns  which  take 

place  in  crystalline  fonu  when  the  composition  of  a  substance  is  subjected  to  a  known 
change,  and  therefore  I  rnnsidi-r  it  useful  to  the  young  scientific  man  seeking  for  matter 
for  iiidi'jieuiliiit  scientdic  research  b>  point  out  this  vast  field  for  work  which  is  presented 
by  tho  con-elation  of  form  and  cuinjKiMtiuii.  The  geometrical  regularity  and  variud 
beauty  of  crytalliim  I'.rins  ntT"r  no  smull  attraction  to  research  of  this  kind. 
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CaO,  Ca(OH)„  CaCl„  *0.  For  the  third  type  RX,  we  know  the 
representative  NH3  and  the  corresponding  compounds  N.,0:i,  NO(OH), 
NO(OK),  PCt3,  P^O,,  PH3,  SbH3,  SlijOj,  B,Oj,  BC1„  AlaOa,  &e. 
The  type  RX^  is  known  among  the  hydrogen  compounds.  Marsh  gas, 
CH„  and  its  corresponding  saturated  liydrocarVjons,  C„H.j,tj,  are  the 
best  representatives.  Also  CH3C1,  CC14,  SiCl„  SnCl„  SnOt,  UOa,  BiO* 
anil  a  whole  series  of  other  compounds  come  under  this  class.  The  type 
also  already  familiar  to  us,  but  there  are  no  purely  hydrogen 
compounds  among  its  representatives.  Sal-ammoniac,  NH.C1,  and  the 
corresponding  NH,(OH),  NO#JH),  ClO^OK),  as  well  as  P016, 
POClj,  Ac.,  are  representatives  of  this  type.  In  the  higher  types  also 
re  no  hydrogen  compounds,  but  in  the  type  RXK  there  is 
the  chlorine  compound  WC16.  However,  there  are  many  oxygen  com- 
pounds, and  among  them  SI),  is  the  best  known  representative.  To  this 
class  also  belong  80a(OH)3,  SOsCl3,  SOs(OH)Cl,  Cr03,  4c,  all  of  an 
»ciil  character.  In  general  of  the  higher  types  there  are  only  oxygen 
and  acid  representatives.  The  type  EX,  we  know  in  perchloric  ueid, 
CIO.,(OH],  and  potassium  permanganate,  Mn(>.,(OK),  Is  also  a  member. 
The  type  RX,  is  very  rare,  osmic  anhydride,  OsO„  is  the  best  known 
'preventative  of  it.  The  still  more  complex  combinations— which  are  so 
clearly  expressed  in  the  cryHtallo-hy  unites,  double  salts  and  like  emn- 
pounds — although  (hey  may  be  regarded  as  independent,  are,  however, 
must  ■■.'isilv  understood  with  our  present  *.toiv  uf  know],  . !■_■(■  ;i-  .luur.' 
itinns  of  whole  molecules  to  which  there  are  no  corresponding  double 
impounds,  containing  one  atom  of  an  element  R  and  many  atoms  of 
her  elements  RX..  The  above  types  embrace  all  cases  of  direct 
unburn  t  tons  of  atoms,  and  the  formula,  MgS<  l,,7H,0  cannot,  without 
ling  violence  to  known  facts,  be  directly  deduced  from  the  types 
\I_-.\  in  NX,,,  whilst  the  formula  MgS<  >,  corresponds.  Ixith  with  the  type 
the  magnesium  compounds  MgX,  and  with  the  type  of  the  sulphur 
n pounds  N'  l:>X.j,  or  in  general  >SX,-,  where  X  j  is  replaced  by  (OH),,, 
Lb  the  substitution  in  this  case  of  H.,  by  the  atom  Mg,  which  always 
replaces  Ha.8 

However,  one  cannot  hut  remark  Lint  the  r-odium  orjstmllo-hjdmtoB  nfteu  contain 
10H,0,  the  mngne-iuiu  ByBUMo-hycUtBi  «  and  7HjO,  and  that  the  type  I'tMjX,  in 
!-■!  to  lira  double  B»lt«of  platinum,  Ac.     With  the  further  development  of  our  know 

.■■   MMat g  .iii  : ' ! .    I:-. .h:i(.'-,  double  salta,  alloys,  Bolutione,  Ac.,  in  the  chemical 

•e  of  fetlile  compound*  ithnt  in.  lUeh  ax  are  enniiy  destroyed  by  (nil,-  chemical  infill, 
a)  it  will  probably  be  possible  to  arrive  at  a  perfect  Keuerali  sat  ion  fur  thoin.  For  the 
•Tit  thew  -nlijccti  have  only  been  studied  by  the  way  or  by  chance,  our  knowledge 
hem  is  accidental  unci  destitute  ol  system,  un.l  therefore  it  is  impns-ilile  to  e«|wct  iw 
any  generalisation  n«  to  their  nature.  Tin-  days  n[  oerhaidt  arc  not  long  past  when 
three  Irpw  vert  recojruined :  RX,  RXa,  and  HX;;  the  type  RX,  was  afterwards 
d  (by  Cooper,  Kakiilc,  Butleroff,  and  othtrx),  mainly  lor  the  [impose  ol  general  ii-in;; 
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The  four  lower  types  HX,  RXV,  RX,.  and  RX,  are  met  with  in 
compounds  of  the  elements  It  with  chlorine  and  oxygen,  and  also  in 
their  compounds  with  hydrogen,  whilst  the  four  higher  types  only 
appear  for  such  acid  compounds  as  fire  f-.rmed  by  chlorine,  oxygen,  and 
like  elements. 

Among  the  oxygen  compounds,  the  mini'  MHefai  which  are  capable 
of  forming  salts  either  through  the  function  of  a  base  or  through  the 
function  of  an  acid  anhydride  attract  the  greatest  interest  in  every 
respect.  Certain  elements,  like  calcium  and  magnesium,  only  give  one 
saline  oxide— fur  sample,  MgO,  corresponding  with  the  type  MgX,. 
Hut  the  majority  of  the  elements  appear  in  several  such  forms.  Thus 
copper  gives  CuX  and  CuX2,  or  Cu20  and  CuO.  If  an  element  R 
gives  a  higher  type  RX„,  then  there  often  also  exist,  as  if  by  symmetry, 
lower  types  RX„„,,  RX,_(,  and  in  general  such  which  differ  from  the 
type  RX„  by  an  even  number  of  X.  Thus  in  the  case  of  sulphur  the 
types  SXj,  8X„  and  8XS  are  known— for  example  SH„  SOw  and 
SO,.  The  last  type  is  the  highest  BXg.  The  types  SX,  and  SX,  do 
not  exist.  But  even  and  uneven  types  sometimes  appear  for  one 
and  the  same  element.  Thus  the  types  RX  and  RX.;  are  known  for 
copper  and  mercury. 

Among  the  tmlina  oxides  only  the  eight  type*  enumerated  l>elow 
are  known  to  exist.  They  determine  the  possible  formate  of  the  com- 
pounds of  the  elements,  if  it  be  taken  into  consideration  that  an 
element  which  gives  a  certain  type  of  combination  may  also  give 
lower  types.  For  this  reason  the  rare  type  of  the  suboxides  or 
quaternary  oxides  RtO  (for instance,  Ag,0,  Ag.Cl)  is  not  characteris- 
tic ;  it  is  always  accompanied  hy  one  of  the  higher  grades  of  oxidation, 
and  the  compounds  of  this  type  aro  distinguished  by  their  great 
chemical  instability,  and  split  up  into  an  element  and  the  higher  com- 
pound  (for  instance,  Ag40  =  l'Ag  + Ag/'l-  Many  elements  heside  this 
form  transition  oxides  whose  composition  is  intermediate,  and  which  are 

[he  dntu  respecting  the  carbon  com] -on  nils.  Ami  imki-d  iiuuiy  ji.  still  mitisfied  with  tbeiia 
tyjien,  uinl  derive  tlie  higher  typuk  from  them — far  inaUnoe,  RXS  from  RX,,,  ■«,  (-ir 
example,  POCIj  from  PC13,  cuiisiiU'riii,;  Hie  rayi'.-n  (..  W  bum,.!  both  t"  the  chlorine  (us  in 
HCIO)  and  to  Ihe  phosplioru*.  Hut  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  it  is  clearly  seentb»l 
the  forma  RX,  RXj,  BXj,  uul  RX,  do  not  exhaust  the  whole  variety  of  phenomena.  The 
revolution  became  evident  when  WUrte  annwed  that  PC1S  is  not  »  oonipuwid  of  PCI;  t  Cl„ 
Although,  it  uniy  decompose  into  them,  but  a  whole  molecule  capable  of  passing  into 
vniionr,  l'C'lj  tike  TFj  and  SiF4.  But  in  my  opinion  tlie  time  will  come  for  the  recogni- 
tion  of  typea  still  higher  that)  HX,.  In  confirmation  of  this  opinion  I  rite  certain  beta 
in  III.-  (iii-lli.]-  espMftitM  of  this  work.  Oxalic  acid,  (.\ri-jO.,,  given  a  cry  fllallo- hydrate 
with  SIM"),  hut  it  may  he  referred  to  the  type  CH,,  or  rather  to  the  type  of  ethane, 
C.H(,    in   which  nil    the   atoms  of  hydrogen  are   replaced  by   hydroiyl,  C,HaO|2H./) 

-<UOHh> 
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ble,  like  N204,  to  split  up  into  the  lower  and  higher  oxides.     Thus 

iron  gives  magnetic  oxide,  Fe304,  which  is  in  all  respects  (by  its  re- 

^fcctions)  a  compound  of  the  suboxide  FeO  with  the  oxide  Fe203.     The 

independent  and  more  or  less  stable  saline  compounds  correspond  with 

%he  following  eight  types  : — 

^R20  ;   salts  RX,  hydroxides  ROH.      Generally  basic  like  K20,  Na20, 
Hg20,  Ag20,  Cu20  ;  if  there  are  acid  oxides  of  this  composition 
they  are  very  rare,  are  only  formed  by  distinctly  acid  elements, 
and  even  then  have  only  feeble  acid  properties  ;  for  example,  C120. 
R202  or  RO  ;  salts  RX2,  hydroxides  R(OH)2.     The  most  simple  basic 
salts  R2OX2  or  R(OH)X  ;   also  an  almost  exclusively  basic  type, 
but  the  basic  properties  are  more  feebly  developed  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding type.   For  example,  CaO,  MgO,  BaO,  PbO,  FeO,  MnO,  etc. 
R203  ;  salts  RX3,  hydroxides  R(OH)3,  RO(OH),  the  most  simple  basic 
salts  ROX,  R(OH)X2.      The  bases  are  unenergetic,  like  A1203, 
Fe203,  T1203,  Sb203.    The  acid  properties  are  also  feebly  developed  -T 
for  instance,  in  B203,  but  with  the  non-metals  the  properties  of 
acids  are  already  clear,  for  instance  P203,  P(OH)3. 
R204  or  R02 ;  salts  RX4  or  ROX2,  hydroxides  R(OH)4,  RO(OH)2. 
Rarely  bases  (feeble),  like  Zr02,  Pt02  ;  more  often  acid  oxides, 
but  the  acid  properties  are    in  general  feeble,  as   in  C02,  S02, 
Sn02.    Many  intermediate  oxides  appear  in  this  and  the  preceding 
and  the  following  types. 
R206;    salts    principally    of    the    types    ROX»,    R02X,   RO(OH)3r 
R02(OH)   rarely   RX5.       The    basic    character   (X,   a   halogen, 
simple  or  complex — for  instance,  N03,  CI,  *fec.)  is  feeble  ;  the  acid 
character  predominates,  as  is  seen  in  N205,  P206,  C120-,  ;  then 
X=OH,  OK,  <fcc,  for  example  N02(OK). 
R206  or  R03  ;    salts  and  hydroxides  generally  of  the  type  R02Xir 
R02(OH)2.     Oxides  of  an  acid  diameter,  as  S03,  Cr03,   Mn03. 
Basic  properties  rare  and  feebly  developed  as  in  U03. 
R20-  ;  salts  of  the  form   R03X,  R03(OH),  acid  oxides — for  instance. 
CI-jOt,  Mn207.     Basic  properties  as  feebly  developed  as  the  acid 
properties  in  the  oxides  R20. 
R20,   or   R04.     A   very  rare    type,   and  only  known   in    Os04    and 
Ru04. 
It  is  evident  from  the  circumstance  that  in  all  the  higher  types  the 
acid  hydroxides  and  salts  with  one  atom  of  an  element  contain,  like 
the   higher   saline   type   R04,    not  more  than  four  atoms  of  oxygen, 
that  the  formation   of   the  saline  oxides  is   governed    by   a    certain 
common  principle  which  is  best  looked  for  in  the  properties  of  oxygen 
itself.     The  hydrate  of  the  oxide  R02  is  of  the  higher  type  R022H20= 
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RH404=R(HO)4.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  hydrate  of  silica  and  the 
salts  (orthosilicates)  corresponding  with  it,  Si(MO)4.  The  oxide 
R20Ji  corresponds  with  the  hydrate  R2053H20=2RH304=2RO(OH)3. 
Such  is  orthophosphoric  acid  PH303.  The  hydrate  of  the  oxide  R03 
is  R03H20=RH204=R02(OH)2 — for  instance,  sulphuric  acid.  The 
hydrate  corresponding  to  R207  is  evidently  RH04=R03(OH) — for 
example,  perchloric  acid.  Here,  besides  containing  04,  it  must  further 
be  remarked  that  the  amount  of  hydrogen  in  the  hydrate  is  equal  to 
tlie  amount  of  hydrogen  in  t)ie  hydrogen  com}>ound.  Thus  silicon 
give  SiH4  and  SiH404,  phosphorus  PH3  and  PH304,  sulphur  SH2  and 
SH204,  chlorine  C1H  and  C1H04.  This,  if  it  does  not  explain,  at  least 
connects  in  a  harmonious  and  general  system  the  fact  that  the  elements 
are  capable  of  combining  ivith  a  greater  amount  of  oxygen,  the  less  the 
amount  of  hydrogen  which  tliey  are  able  to  retain.  In  this  the  key  to 
the  comprehension  of  all  further  deductions  must  be  looked  for,  and 
therefore  we  will  formulate  this  rule  in  general  terms.  An  element 
R  gives  a  hydrogen  compound  RHH,  the  hydrate  of  its  higher  oxide 
will  be  RHn04,  and  therefore  the  higher  oxide  will  contain 
2RHn04  —  ?iH20=R20M_„.  For  example,  chlorine  gives  C1H,  hy- 
drate C1H04,  and  the  higher  oxide  C1207.  Thus  carbon  gives  CH4 
and  C02.  So  also,  Si02  and  SiH4  are  the  higher  compounds  of  silicon 
with  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  like  C02  and  CH4.  Here  the  amounts  of 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  are  equivalent.  Nitrogen  combines  with  a  large 
amount  of  oxygen,  forming  N"20;„  but  on  the  other  hand  with  a  small 
quantity  of  hydrogen  in  NH3.  The  sum  of  the  equivalents  of  hydrogen 
and  oxygen,  occurring  in  combination  with  an  atom  of  nitrogen,  is,  as 
always  in  the  higher  types,  equal  to  eight.  It  is  the  same  with  the 
other  elements  which  combine  with  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  Thus 
sulphur  gives  S()3  ;  consequently,  six  equivalents  of  oxygen  fall  to  an 
atom  of  sulphur,  and  in  SH2  two  equivalents  of  hydrogen.  The  sum 
is  again  equal  to  eight.  The  relation  between  C1207  and  C1H  is  the 
same.  This  shows  that  the  property  of  elements  of  combining  with 
such  different  elements  as  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  is  subject  to  one 
common  rule,  which  is  also  formulated  in  the  system  of  the  elements 
presently  to  be  described." 

In  the  preceding  we  see  not  only  the    regularity  and  simplicity 

7  The  hydrogen  compounds,  R..H,  in  equivalency  correspond  with  the  type  of  the 
suboxides,  R4O.  Palladium,  sodium  and  potassium  give  similar  hydrogen  compounds, 
and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  according  to  the  periodic  system  these  elements  stand 
near  to  each  other,  and  that  in  those  groups  where  the  hydrogen  compounds  R2H  appear, 
the  quaternary  oxides  R,0  are  also  present. 

Not  wishing  to  complicate  the  exposition,  I  here  only  touch  on  the  general  features 
•  of  the  relation  between  the  hydrates  and  oxides   and  of  the  oxides  among  themselves. 
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hie!]  govern  the  formation  and  properties  of  the  oxides  iiiid  of  all  the 
impounds  of  the  elements,  but  also  a  fresh  and  exact  means  for 
the  analogy  of  elements.  Analogous  elements  give 
iTiJj'Hiimdn  i  if  analogous  typos,  both  higher  and  lower.  If  COj  and 
>,  are  two  gases  which  closely  resemble  each  other  both  in  their 
lysicui  and  chemical  properties,  the  reasoD  of  this  must  not  be 
okfd  (at   in  an  analogy  of  sulphur  and  carbon  ;  but  it  lies   in   that 

identity  of  the  t  vj f  combination,  KX,,  in  which  both  oxides  appear, 

that  influence  which  a  large  mass  of  oxygen   always  exerts  on 

the  properties  of   its  compounds.      In  f«ct,   there  is  little  resemblance 

carbon   and   sulphur,  as  is  seen   not   only  from   the  fact  that 

the  higher  form   of  oxidation,  "whilst   SO,  is   able   to  further 

S<  >„  but.  also  from  ilie  fact  that  all  the  other  compounds — 

iple,  SH_  and  OH4,  SCI.  and   CC14,  Ax.— are  entirely  unlike 

both  iii  type  and  in  chemical  properties.     This  absence  of  analogy  in 

i-«rbnn  and  sulphur  is  clearly  expressed  in  the  fact  that  the  higher 

■■!> ■•  .1 1 ■■  ■  "t  different  ci imposition,  C< )._,  for  carbon,  and  SO_  for  sulphur. 

The  halogens,   which  arc   analogous,  give  both  like  higher  and   lower 

«mi  pounds,      So  also  do   the  metals  of  the   alkaline   earths  and  of   the 

alkalis.      Many   such   groups   of    analogous   elements    have    long    been 

known.     Thus  there  are  analogues  ..f   oxygen,   nitrogen,  and   carbon, 

■tnd  we  shall  meet  with   many  such  groups.      But  an  acquaintance  with 

'  hem  involuntarily  leads  to  the  questions,  what  is  the  cause  of  analogy 

ami  what  is  the  relation  of  one  group  to  another  .      If  these  questions 

r.-main  unanswered,  it  is  easy  lo  fall  into  error  in   the  formation  of  the 

use  the  notions  of  the  degree  of  analogy  will  always  be 

intive,    and   will   not   present   any  accuracy   or    distinctness.      Thus 

is  analogous  in   some   respects   to   potassium   and  in  others  to 

ium  ;  or  beryllium   is  analogous  to  both  aluminium  and  magne- 

In  thallium,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see  and  as  was  observed   on 

ita  discovery,  there  is  much  in  kindred  with  lead  anil  mercury,  but 

Mime  of  its  properties  appertain   to  lithium  and  potassium.      Naturally, 

.there  it    is   impossible   to    make   measurements   one   is   involuntarily 

obliged    to   limit    oneself  tn    iippnixiiri.-irion    "r   c part-on.  founded  on 

Thnm.  lot  itwt«iir.<«,  the  ciuu-i-ptiini  ef  the  .lrllm-iu-iiis  mid  "t  tlie  normal  iteiils  will  be  ixm- 

'■.  iking  o!  pbi*]ihnrk'  mil  plioajihoioua  tu-idti. 

As  in  tlie  further  exposition  oi  the  periodic  law  only  those  oxides  which  give  »«1U  will 

■    I  think  it  nil!  nut.  In-  superfluous  ii  lien-  an  nii.iri  (lie  I. -.11. wing  [*rta  rel*. 

■a. ill'-..     01  the  peroxides  corresponding  with  hydrogen  peroxide,  the  161- 

]™ing«|.  at  present  known:  H,IJ..„  Ni.,11.,  S..O.   in-  Usi  i, ;',,,  K_.it,.  1 , ,( >,„  Cu.O_,  TiOa, 

Hi'-"  -M-<>_.  A.-.I  >..  i  -n.,  i  ..(!..  |{,ii.i.,  nuil  MO,.    His  probable  Hint  the 

number  of  peroxides  will  increase  with  farther  iiiveatigation,  A  periodicity  in  seen  in 
thnae  now  known  Ih-chubo  the  elmnuiits  k'S.-i'pting  Li|  of  tlie  first  group,  wliicll  gives 
R_0,  form  peroiidet.  and  then  tlie  dement  h  n[  I  lie  fourth  ur<io|i  seem  also  tn  In-  jurtitu 
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apparent  higns  which  are  not  distinct  and  are  void  of  exactitude.  But 
in  tin*  elements  there  is  one  accurately  measurable  propert}',  which  is. 
mibjeot  to  no  doul)t  -namely,  that  property  which  is  expressed  in  their 
ntmnic  weight*.  Its  magnitude  indicates  the  relative  mass  of  the  atom, 
or,  if  we  avoid  the  conception  of  the  atom,  its  magnitude  shows  the 
tvlftttmi  between  the  masses  forming  the  chemical  and  independent 
individual*  or  elements.  And  according  to  the  sense  of  all  our  physico- 
eheminil  data,  the  mass  of  a  substance  is  that  property  on  which  all  the 
MMimiiiing  properties  of  matter  must  be  dependent,  because  they  are 
nil  determines!  by  similar  conditions  or  by  those  forces  which  act  in 
the  weight,  of  a  substance,  and  this  is  directly  proportional  to  the  mass 
tif  ii  niiliMtunee.  Therefore,  it  is  most  natural  to  seek  for  a  depend - 
enen  between  the  properties  and  analogies  of  the  elements  on  the  one 
Imttil  mid  their  atomic  weights  on  the  other. 

Tli in  is  the  fundamental  idea  which  leads  to  arranging  all  the 
vtvnunt* according  to  their  atomic  weights,  A  repetition  of  properties  is 
then  immediately  observed  in  the  periods  of  the  elements.  We  are 
uli  end y  familiar  with  examples  of  this — 

F  =19,  Cl=35-5,  B  =80,  I  =127 

Nn=  A  K  =39,  Rb=85,  Cs=133 

Mg=24,  Cu=40,  Rr=87,  Ba=l37. 


The  substance  of  the  matter  is  seen  in  these  groups.  The  halogens 
lia\e  smaller  atomic  weights  than  the  alkali  metals,  and  the  latter 
I  luu  i  the  metals  of  the  alkaline  earths.  Therefore,  if  all  the  elements 
fir  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  atomic  weights  a  j)er iodic  repetition 
if  /iroprties  is  obtained.  This  is  expressed  by  the  law  of  periodicity  ; 
thv.  properties  of  the  elements,  as  well  as  the  forms  and  properties 
of  their  compounds,  are  hi  periodic  dejfendence  or,  expressing  our- 
wht'H  algebraically,  form  a  periodic  function  of  the  atomic  weights  of 
thv.  elements.*     Table  I.  of  the  periodic  system  of  the  elements,  which 

M  Tin*  periodic  law  and  the  periodic  system  of  the  elements  appeared  in  the  same 
luriii  as  here  given  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  begun  in  latlH  and  finished  in  1H71. 
1  ii  laying  out  the  accumulated  information  respecting  the  elements,  I  had  occasion  to  reflect 
mi  their  metrical  relations:  At  the  beginning  of  1809  I  distributed  among  many  chemists 
a  tract  entitled,  'An  Experimental  System  of  the  Elements,  based  on  their  Atomic 
Weights  and  Chemical  Analogies,'  and  at  the  March  meeting  of  the  Russian  Chemical 
Society,  1HIW,  I  communicated  a  paper  'On  the  Correlation  of  the  Properties  and  Atomic 
Weights  of  the  Elements.'  The  substance  of  this  ptijK*r  is  embraced  in  the  following 
conclusions:  (I)  The  elements,  if  arranged  according  to  their  atomic  weights,  exhibit  an 
evident  period ivit  ij  of  propert  ies.  (2)  Elements  which  are  similar  as  regards  their  chemical 
properties  have  atomic  weights  which  ure  either  of  nearly  the  same  value  (platinum, 
iridium,  osmium)  or  which  increase  regularly  (e.y.  potashium,  rubidium,  caesium).  (3)  The 
arrangement  of  the  elements  or  of  groups  of  elements  in  the  order  of  their  atomic  weights, 
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»  a  placet)  at  tin-  very   beginning  of  this  lunik,  is  eoniposed  according  to 

It  is  arranged  in  <-i mf' irinitv  with  the  eight  types  of  oxides 

Inscribed  in  tin:  preceding   pagos,  and    those  elt-meius   which   give  the 

RjO,    and  consequently  salts    RX,    form    the   1st   group;  the 

•-iiient>  giving  R.,<  i.,  or  RO  as  their  highest   ^radi-  of    oxidation  enter 

ito  the  .'ml  group,  those  giving   R/J3  as  their  higher  oxides  form   the 

ith  their  so-called  I'ci/i'iicoi.  rli  Tin-  elements,  which  are  the  must  widely 
ure,  hate  mull  atomic  weights,  and  all  tin-  elements  of  small  atomic  weight 
iaed  by  their  sharply -de  lined  pirrij-.-r-ln-rt.  They  uro  therefore  typical  elo- 
lU.  (B)  The  maijtiitudt  ol  the  alumni  Height  determine:,  tin;  ehurucler  of  an  element. 
t'.j  The  discovery  of  many  yet  unknown  elements  inn.;-  lie  expected.  For  instance, 
-lenients  analogous  to  aluminium    mnl    -,LI  ii  i  ui.  ivhui-i'    uli null-  weights  would   be   between 

TllC    Ht.lini.'    IVcigliL     ui"     Jl  LL    elelllellt    IIIILJ    Smill'tilllCS     llO     lll|l  i.Tilleil    llj'   llill    of 

•  knowledge  of  those  of  tin-  contiguous  eleinenta.      Thus  the   combining  weight  of 

luil-t   lie   between    ll2i!  mul  ll-'.  lilt  J  ealinut  be  I'M.      (Hi  Certain  clnil'acteri  .:i, 

of  (lit  elements  can  be  loretoltl  tram  their  atomic  mights. 

ttirc  periodic  law  is  im-luiletl  in  these  lines.    In  the  series  of  subsequent  pajiers 

■v.miple,  iii   tin-   Trmttnetiuai  o(  the  Russian  Chemical  Society,  af  the 

t.w  meeting  of  Naturalists  id  the  IVtrofTsliv  Academy,  mid  Lichig's  Aitnali-n)  on  the 

subject,  we  only  find  applications  of  the  samp  principles,  which  were  afterwards 

finfinnml  by  the  labours  of  Roscoe,  Carnelley.  Thorpe,  anil  others  in  England,  of  Kam- 

1.1 1 ig  cerium  unci  nrrutinoi),  L.  Meyer  (respecting  the  specific  volumes  of 

iiin.-i  iiiioiii  lres|iectiug  uranium),  and   more  especially  of  (J.  Winkler 

■  ii  germanium,  and  allowed   its  identity  with  ekasilieon),  and   others  in 

;  ui  Leon |  ile  Itmsbaiidran  in  France  (the  discovery  of  gallium  -  ekanltimiiiitim), 

■f  Cleve  reelecting  the  atomic  weights  of  the  oerii netalsi,  N'ilison  (discoverer  of 

— ekaboron),  and  Nillson  and  l'ettcissnn  (determination  of  (he  vapour  density 
oloride)  in  Sweden,  and  of  Brainier  I  who  investigated  cerium,  and  deta- 
ined the  combining  weight  of  telluriums  135),  in  Austria, 
I  consider  it  necessary  to  state,  that  in  arranging  the  periodic  system  of  the  616111611111 
uaile  ase  of  the  previous  researches  of  Dumas,  Gladstone,  Peltenkofer,  Kremers,  and 
MMNB  on  the  atomic  weights  of  related  elements,  but  I  bos  not  acquainted  with  the 
was  preceding  mine  of  De  Ctuaoourtoii  I ''"  Mlvfique,  or  the  spiral  of  the  elements 
cording  to  tlieir  properties  and  equivalents!  in  France,  and  of  J.  Newlands  (Law  of 
tew— for  instance.  H,  F,  CI,  Co,  Br,  Pd,  I,  Pt  form  the  first  octave,  and  O,  S,  Fe, 
,  Rh.  Te,  Au,  Th  the  last)  in  England,  although  certain  germs  of  the  periodic  law  are 
be  seen  in  them.'  works.  With  regard  to  the  work  of  Prof.  Lothar  Meyer  respecting 
t  periodic  law  (Notes  13  and  IB),  it  is  evident,  judging  from  the  method  of  investi- 
lion.  and  of  his  statement  (Liebig's  Aanalea  Supt.  Band  7,  1B70,  B54),  at  the  very 
nJ  which  he  cites  uiy  paper  of  18S0  above  men  tinned,  that  he  look  the 
riudic  law  in  the  same  form  as  it  was  given  by  me. 

In  conclusion  to  this  historical  statement  1  consider  it  well  to  observe  that  no  law 

!    !■,.■.  been  established  at  once;  its  estabiialunont  is  always 

■ceded  by  many  presentiments,  hut  the  acknowledgment  of  a  law  does  not  take  place 

wn  it  is  recognised  in  all  its  significance,  but  only  when  it  has  lieen  confirmed  by  ei- 

riment.  which  the  scientific  man  must  look  to  ns  the  only  proof  of  the  correctness  of 

■  I  opinions.    I  therefore,  for  my  p«t,  consider  Roscoe,  Do  Boisbeudnin, 

Qaan,  W.uWIer,   Braoner,  Carnelley,  Thorpe,  and  others  who  verified  the  adaptability 

t,,  chemical  reality,  as  the  true  founders  of  the  periodic  law,  the 

■      .ui   of   which  sill!   awaits  fresh   workers.      The  efforts  made  in  this 

...    mentioned  in   tin-   following   notes,  cannot  tor  the  present  he  con - 

krad  a*  in  any  way  elucidating    many  imoitions  which    involuntarily   arise   on   an 

pimininnce  with  Ibis  law. 

YOL.    II.  C 
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3rd  group,  and  so  on,  whilst  the  elements  of  all  the  groups  which  are- 
nearest  in  their  atomic  weights  are  arranged  in  series  from  1  to  12. 
The  even  and  uneven  series  of  the  same  groups  present  the  same  forms,, 
but  differ  in  their  properties,  and  therefore  two  contiguous  series,  one 
even  and  the  other  uneven — for  instance,  the  4th  and  5th — form  a 
period.  Hence  the  elements  of  the  4th,  6th,  8th,  10th,  and  12th,  or 
of  the  3rd,  5th,  7th,  9th,  and  11th  series  form  analogues,  like  the- 
halogens,  alkali  metals,  <fec.  The  conjunction  of  two  series,  one  even  and 
its  contiguous  uneven  series,  thus  forms  one  large  period.  These- 
periods,  beginning  with  the  alkali  metals,  end  with  the  halogens.  The 
elements  of  the  two  first  series  have  the  least  atomic  weights,  and  in 
consequence  of  this  very  circumstance,  although  they  bear  the  general 
properties  of  a  group,  still  they  show  many  peculiar  and  independent 
properties.9  Thus  fluorine,  as  we  know,  differs  in  many  points  from 
the  other  halogens,  and  lithium  from  the  other  alkali  metals,  and  so 
on.  These  lightest  elements  may  be  termed  typical  elements.  They 
include  — 

H. 

Li,  Be,  B,  C,  N,  O,  F. 
Na,  Mg 

In  the  annexed  table  all  the  remaining  elements  are  arranged,  not 
in  groups  and  series,  but  according  to  periods.  In  order  to  penetrate 
into  the  essence  of  the  matter,  it  must  be  remembered  that  here  the 
atomic  weight  gradually  increases  along  a  given  line  ;  fcr  instance,  in 
the  line  commencing  with  K=39  and  ending  with  Br  (the  17th)=80y 
the  intermediate  elements  have  intermediate  atomic  weights. 

ETOSeriw.  Mg    Al    Si     P      S     CI 


K   Ca  Sc    Ti    V    Cr  Mn  Fe    Co    Ni    Cu    Zn    Ga    Ge    As    Se   Br 
Rb  Sr  Y     Zr  Nb  Mo  —    Ru  Rh  Pd  Ag  Cd     In    Sn    Sb    Te    I 

Cs  Ba  La   Ce  Di  ? — — 

Yb  —  Ta    W    —    Os  Ir    Pt    Au    Hg   Tl    Pb    Bi 

_    Th  —   U  N T~^7- ' 

L  uoveii  femes. 

The  same  degree  of  analogy  as  we  know  to  exist  between  potassium-, 
rubidium,  and  caesium  ;  or  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  ;  or  calcium, 
strontium,  and  barium  also  exists  between  the  elements  of  the  other 
vertical   columns.     Thus,  for  example,  zinc,  cadmium,  and  mercuryr 

9  This  resembles  the  fact,  well  known  to  those  having  an  acquaintance  with 
organic  chemistry,  that  in  a  series  of  homologues  (Chap.  VIII.)  the  first  members,  in 
which  there  is  the  least  carbon,  although  showing  the  general  properties  of  the  homo- 
logous series,  still  present  certain  distinct  peculiarities. 
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"**'liich  are  described  in  the  following  chapter,  present  a  very  close 
Analogy  with  magnesium.  All  our  further  deBcripth ins  of  the  ele- 
KnenU  will  be  ni-mnged  accord in o  to  this  p.triodk'  system.  The  dis- 
tribution of  the  elements  in  groups,  serios,  and  periods  is  shown  in  tbn 
tables  given  in  this  chapter,  at  the  end  of  the  preface,  and  at  the  iml 
of  the  book.  For  ;i  true  comprehension  of  the  matter,  it  is  very  im- 
jMirtant  to  see  at  once,  that  all  the  given  aspects  L0  of  the  distribution 

10  Beside*  arranging  the  elements  («)  in  a  tnemniva  order  according  to  their  atomic 

weights,  with  indication  of  their  analogies  by  allowing  urns  or  other  pnpartiw  (both 

.hema-al —  (or  instance,  their  [lower  of  giving  one  or  another  form  of  combination — and 

■  I ..  I- illi  of  the  eltnitiili  and  of  their  compounds  i.s  il  done  in  ThI.Il-  III.  at. 

the   beginning  of  this  volume),    It)   according    to   periods   (aa   in    done   in    Tallin    I. 

at  the  commencement  of  volume  I.  after  the  preface),  mid  (r)  according  6o  groups  and 

M  -ma!!   periods  (aaia  done  in  Table  LI.  and  in  Table  IV.  at  the  end  of  thin 

i  oru  acquainted  with  llie  following  method!  of  eiprcssiiig  the  periodic  relo- 

<    Ilia  elements:  (1)  By  a  curve  drawn  through  point*  obtained  in  the  following 

^  manner:  The  elements  are  arranged  along  the  horizontal  asi*  of  abscissa?  ot  distance  i 
treau  aero  proportional  to  their  atomic  weights  and  the  values  faresoh  of  tlie  element* 
of  mm  property — tor  example,  specific  volume*  or  melting  points  are  expressed  by  the 
ordinal**.  Tina  method,  although  graphic,  has  the  theoretical  disadvantage  Hint  I 
does  not  in  any  way  indicate  the  o>.i-ti-nce  of  u  limited  and  di  ■finite  number  o(  element* 
in  each  period.  There  is  nothing,  for  instance,  in  this  method  of  expressing  the  law  of 
periudicily  to  ■how  that  between  magnesium  ami  aluminium  there  can  be  no  other  ele- 
ment with  an  atomic  weight  o(  flay  36,  atomic  volume  19,  and  in  general  having  properties 
■se  ol  these  two  element*.  The  actual  periodic  law  docs  not 
iou«  change  of  properties,  with  a  continuous  variation  of  atomic 
not  express  an  uniiitcrnii'ti-d  fiuu  u..n     .mil  a-  the  law  is  purely 

J,  starting  In  in  the  ■ iptiona  ol  atoms  and  molecules  which  combine  in  mul- 

-  proportion*,  with  intervals  (not  continuously),  it,  atone  all,  depends  on  there 
ii.ii  I. ii I  f..iL  (i-]»..fi  i if  iiiiiipi.iiii.1,..  which  are  arithmetically  simple,  "jmil  tiemietc/i, 
ei  no  uninterrupted  transitions,  and  therefore  each  period  run  only  contain  a 
number  of  member*.  For  this  reason  there  can  be  no  other  elements  between 
itun, which  give*  the  chloride  MgCL.aiid  aluminium,  which  forms  ALX,;  there 
ak  in  the  continuity,  according  (,.  the  law  uf  multiple  proportions.  The  periodic 
■■  might  mil,  therefore,  to  he  expressed  by  geometrical  figures  iu  which  continuity  i*. 
I  Owing  to  these  considerations  I  have  never,  and  will  never,  express. 
'  "ie  relation*  of  the  element*  by  any  geometrical  figure*,  (a)  Bg  a  plane  tpirat. 
*  traced  from  a  centre,  proportional  to  the  atomic  weight*;  analogous  elements 
ie  radius,  and  tin-  point*  of  Intersection  are  arranged  in  a  spiral.  This  method, 
4  by  De  Chaneiiurt.il-,  Bauuiguurr,  V,  Hntli.  urn!  ulliers,  has  uihiiv  .il  tin?  iiuinr- 
■  ,.t  ili.-  preceding,  although  it  remove*  the  indenniteness  a*  to  tlie  number  of 
rita  in  a  period.  In  it  one  ought  only  to  see  a  simple  endeavour  to  bring  the  corn- 
under  a  simple  graphic  representation,  because  the  number  of  radii  and 
mi  of  the  spiral  is  not  dependent  on  any  condition*.  (SI  By  the  linn  of 
y,  either  parallel,  at  in  Reynolds's  and  the  Rev.  8.  Haugh  ton's  method,  or  aa  in 
■  n.t-im  .1.  inclined  to  the  right  and  left  of  on  a\i*.  along  which  the  magnitude*  of 
lie  weights  are  counted,  the  point*  of  tin?  elements  are  marked  off.  on  the  one 
member*  ol  the  even  series  i  paramagnetic,  like  ■•irgcti.  potassium,  iron),  and  ca 

r  ajfc  Mi.-  ml-  i-  ..I    the  uneven  series  (diaiiiagnetic.  like  sulphur,  chlorine, 

1  mrreurvi.     On  j itig  op  these  points  *  periodic  curve  i*  obtained,  likened  by 

:,.  iii.  ..,ii)li,lii.ii-  "f  a  penduliim,  and,  according  to  Hanghton,  representing  a. 
rnrve.  This  method  would  be  very  graphic  did  it  not  require,  for  instance,  that, 
r    should    be  considered   as  bivalent   and    manganese    aa    Univalent,    although 

C2 
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of  the  elements  according  to  their  atomic  weights  essentially  express 
one  and  the  same  fundamental  dejxndence—jteriodic  properties.11 
The  following  points  must  then  be  seen  in  it. 

neither  of  these  elements  gives  stable  derivatives  of  these  natures,  and  although  the  one 
is  taken  on  the  basis  of  the  lowest  possible  compound  SX..,,  and  the  other  of  the  highest, 
because  manganese  may  be  referred  to  the  univalent  elements  only  by  the  analogy  of 
KMnOj  to  KCIO4.  Furthermore,  Reynolds  and  Crookes  place  hydrogen,  iron,  nickel, 
cobalt,  and  others  outside  the  axis  of  atomicity,  and  consider  uranium  as  bivalent  without 
the  least  foundation.  (4)  Rantsheff  endeavoured  to  classify  the  elements  in  their  periodic 
relations  by  a  system  dependent  on  solid  geometry.  He  communicated  this  mode  of  expres- 
sion to  the  Russian  Chemical  Society,  but  his  communication,  which  is  apparently  not 
void  of  interest,  has  not  yet  appeared  in  print.    (5)  By  algebraic  formula :  for  example, 

E.  J.  Mills  (1886)  endeavours  to  express  all  the  atomic  weights  by  the  logarithmic 
function  A  =  15  (n  -0*9875r),  in  which  the  variables  n  and  t  are  whole  numbers.  For 
instance,  for  oxygen  n  «  2,  t  =  1,  hence  A  =  15*94  ;  for  antimony  n  =  9,  t  =  0,  whence  A  «=  120, 
and  so  on.  n  varies  from  1  to  16  and  t  from  0  to  59.  The  analogues  are  hardly  distin- 
guishable by  this  method,  thus  for  chlorine  the  magnitudes  of  n  and  t  are  8  and  7,  for 
bromine  6  and  6,  for  iodine  9  and  9,  for  potassium  8  and  14,  for  rubidium  6  and  18,  for 
caesium  9  and  20 ;  but  a  certain  regularity  seems  to  be  shown.  (6)  A  more  natural 
method  of  expressing  the  dependence  of  the  properties  of  elements  on  their  atomic 
weights  is  obtained  by  trigonometrical  functions,  because  this  dependence  is  periodic 
like  the  functions  of  trigonometrical  lines,  and  therefore  Ridberg  in  Sweden  (1885)  and 

F.  Flavitzky  in  Russia  (Kazan,  1887)  have  adopted  a  like  method  of  expression,  which 
must  be  considered  as  worthy  of  being  worked  out,  although  it  does  not  express  the 
absence  of  intermediate  elements — for  instance,  between  magnesium  and  aluminium, 
which  is  essentially  the  most  important  part  of  the  matter.  (7)  The  investigations  of 
B.  N.  Tchitcherin  (1888,  Journal  of  the  Russian  Physical  and  Chemical  Society)  form 
the  first  effort  in  the  latter  direction.  He  carefully  studied  the  alkali  metals,  and  dis- 
covered the  following  simple  relation  between  their  atomic  volumes  :  they  can  all  be  ex- 
pressed by  A(2 - 00428A«),  where  A  is  the  atomic  weight  and  n *»  1  for  lithium  and 
sodium,  I  for  potassium,  §  for  rubidium,  and  g  for  caesium.  If  n  always  =  1,  then  the 
volume  of  the  atom  would  become  zero  at  A«=46$,  and  would  reach  its  maximum  when 
A  =  23  J,  and  the  density  increases  with  the  growth  of  A.  In  order  to  explain  the  variation 
of  «,  and  the  relation  of  the  atomic  weights  of  the  alkali  metals  to  those  of  the  other 
elements,  as  also  the  atomicity  itself,  Tchitcherin  supposes  all  atoms  to  be  built  up  of  a 
primary  matter ;  considers  the  relation  of  the  central  to  the  peripheric  mass,  and,  guided 
by  mechanical  principles,  deduces  many  of  the  properties  of  the  atoms  from  the  reaction 
of  the  internal  and  peripheric  parts  of  each  atom.  This  endeavour  offers  many  interest- 
ing points,  but  the  value  of  the  theory  cannot  be  judged  at  present,  as  it  is  not  yet  fully 
developed.  Further,  it  admits  the  hypothesis  of  the  building  up  of  all  the  elements  from 
one  primary  matter,  and  at  the  present  time  such  an  hypothesis  has  not  the  least  support 
either  in  theory  or  in  fact.  Besides  which  the  starting- point  of  the  theory  is  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  metals  at  a  definite  temperature  (it  is  not  known  how  the  above  relation 
would  appear  at  other  temperatures),  and  the  specific  gravity  varies  even  under 
mechanical  influences. 

11  Many  natural  phenomena  exhibit  a  dependence  of  a  periodic  character.  Thus  the 
phenomena  of  day  and  night  and  of  the  seasons  of  the  year,  and  vibrations  of  all  kinds, 
exhibit  variations  of  a  periodic  character  in  dependence  on  time  and  space.  But  in 
ordinary  periodic  functions  one  variable  varies  continuously,  whilst  the  other  increases 
to  a  limit,  then  a  period  of  decrease  begins,  and  having  in  turn  reached  its  limit,  a  period 
of  increase  again  begins.  It  is  otherwise  in  the  periodic  function  of  the  elements.  Here 
the  mass  of  the  elements  does  not  increase  continuously,  but  abruptly,  by  steps,  as  from 
magnesium  to  aluminium.  So  also  the  valency  or  atomicity  leaps  directly  from  1  to  2  to 
8,  ii'c,  without  intermediate  quantities,  and  in  my  opinion  it  is  these  properties  which 
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1.  The  formula'  of  the  higher  oxygen  Mmtitounds  are  determined  Hy 
the  groups  ;  the  first  group  gives  R.jO,  the  second  R;".,  or  RO,  llie 
third  UjOj,  bo.      There  are  eight  types  of  oxides  and  therefore  eight 

ere  the  ruost  important,  mid   it  i*  their  pcrirsluity  which   forms  tin*  substance  c.[  the 

■    .  ■•'..,  jn-.'i'rrtin  i.f  thi   i -ml  fit  meiili,  and  Dot  of  what  may  be 

li-rain]  their  muiiiit".ii(ti"ii-  \  i-unlly  known  to  us.     The  external  properties  of  element* 

■iiv  in  iivrii-'liu  (li']S'ndence  nil   the   atomic  weight  of  the  elements  only 

■  ••'■mi,. I  properties  are  themselves  (lie  result  uf  111.-  properties  of  tlio  real 
.-I.-lsi.-tiI.,  running  llif  isolated  elements  or  the  compound.  To  explain  am!  express  the 
periodic  law  lb  to  explain  and  express  the  inn-...'  of  the  law  uf  multiple  proportions,  of  the 
.lift,  r.-me  of  the  clement-,  anil  tin'  variation  of  flu-ir  atom i city,  and  at  the  same  time  Mi 
understand  what  mass  and  gravitation  are.  In  my  opinion  this  in  now  premature.  But 
juat  a*  without  knowing  the  cause  of  gravitation,  it  ii  possible  to  make  use  of  the  law  of 
gravity,  ao  lor  the  aims  of  chemistry  it  is  possible  to  take  advantage  of  the  laws  discovered 
by  rhnniatrj  without  being  able  to  explain  their  causes.  The  above-mentioned  peeuli- 
•rilj  of  the  law-  of  chemistry  rasper  tin);  detinue  compounds  mid  the  atomic  weight* 
leads  one  u>  think  that  the  time  has  not  yet  come  for  their  full  Eotplanatlon, and  I  do  not 
Ihink  that  it  will  come  before  the  explanation  ol  such  primary  laws  of  nature  as  the  law 
at  gravity. 

It  -ill  not  lie  out  of  place  to  here  turn   our  attention   I"  the  many-sided  correlation 

milling  between  the  nude  computable   eirm?nt»  mid  ilu-  cumpmnid  carbon  radicles, 

which  haa  long  been  remarked  (Petteukolor,  Dumas,  mid  others),  and  reconsidered  in 

i       no   ■•■     '■—■■-     "■  I  most  originally  hi  Pelopidas'a  work  (18HS)  on  the 

principle*  ol  the  periodic  system.    1'elopidus  < pares  Tin-  series  containing  eight  hydro- 

■  ll     ...  ■„]  1  ,,-[..r  instance,  C,H,j,  C0H,„  C0H„,  C„HI0,  C,H„  CtHjF 

I  —  with  the  aeries  of  the  element!  arranged  in  eightgroupa    The  analogy  la 

■  :  I,  .property  of  C,HW+|  to  combine  with  X,  thus  reaching  satu- 
ration, and  of  the  follow  i  n;;  momliei-s  -.villi  \.,  X-  .  .  X,.  mid  specially  because  these  are 
followed  by  an  aromatic  rudk-le — lor  instance.  C,.ll..  — in  which,  us  i-  well  known,  ma  ny  of 
the  properties  of  the  sal  united  radicle  t,.,H1-  arc  rejie.iti-d,  mid  in  particular  tin-  power  of 
forming  a  univalent  radicle  again  appears.  Pelopidaa  shows  a  confirmation  of  the 
parallel  in  the  property  of  the  above  radicles  of  giving  "ii;m  compound*  corresponding 
a  it  It  the  groups  in  (In,  period  i<  -ysti-iti.  Thus  II  le  hydrocarbon  mdi.les  -if  the  first  group 
— lor  instance,  CijH,-.  or  I  oHj—giveoiidcsof  the  form  R,(  1  and  hydroxides  RHO,  like  the 

I I  kul is;  mnl  in  the  third  group  they  form  o.ides  ILi  i, .nid  hydrate*  RUdd. 
FtOr  iuitance,  in  the  series  (JH-  the  corresponding  .  oni|s'iinil-  of  she  [hi id  group  will  be  tlie 
■      ''■     I   I'    "    or  i '-.HmO.-,— th.it  is, formic  m.hydrirle  and  hydrate,  (JHOjH, or  toruiie  acid. 

,n|..  wiih  ..composition  of  C5,  the  oxide  HO,  will  be  C.jOj,  and  hydrate 

•    ;.  ,-;r  i.cid  (oLilici  re- hling  sulphuric,  among  the  inorganic 

■aids,     After  carrying  his  views  over  a  mass  of  organio  coinponnda,  Pelopidaa  lingers. 

more  parti culnrl)  over  the  radicle-  corresponding  wit.li  an .'iiium  ;  for  c sample,  be  takes 

rarthylamnjonium,  Nit  Ii-  II-  or  N("HflI  in  the  first  group,  as  allowing  many  of  the  pro- 
■I  living  an  alkali,  NH-.iCH.-iiOHl,  likeNaHO.  In 
the  second  and  following  group-  by  the  abstraction  of  hydrogen  wo  obtain  radicles  all  of 
bmlu-i  atoniieity  and  lets  alkaline  character,  and  lastly  in  the  seventh  group  we  find 
CN.whoeennalrgy  lo  the  halogens,  cern'spoiidiiig  with  the  seventh  group,  is  well  known. 
Willi  respect  to  thin  remarkable  parallelism,  it  must  above  nil  he  observed  that  in  tho 
elcmenta  the  atomic  weight,  increases  in  passing  to  contiguous  members  of  a  higher 
islency,  whilst  hero  it  decreases,  and  therefore  there  is  no  foundation  for  seeing  any 
indications  in  this  coirehilion  with  tin-  hydrocarbon  radicles  pointing  towards  a  compound 

I.  in.,  i  it, i  ii    .id,.!. ■■;  ;    but  rati  lit  that  tlie  p.  lioilic  v. i  rial  ill  it  i  of  elements 

io  -nine  higher  law  whose  nature,  mid  still  more  whose  cause. 

ll  be  determined.     It  is  probably  baaed  on  the  fundamental  prim  iplaa  ol 

the  internal  mechanic*  o4  the  atoms  and  raolecnlea,  and  as  the  periodic  law  has  only  been 
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groups.  Two  groups  give  a  period,  and  the  same  type  of  oxide  is 
met  with  twice  in  a  period-  For  example,  in  the  period  beginning 
with  potassium,  oxides  of  the  composition  RO  are  formed  by  calcium 
and  zinc,  and  of  the  composition  R03  by  molybdenum  and  tellurium. 
The  oxides  of  the  even  series,  of  the  same  type,  have  stronger  basic 
properties  than  the  oxides  of  the  uneven  series,  and  the  latter  as  a 
rulo  are  endowed  with  an  acid  character.  Therefore,  the  elements 
which  exclusively  give  bases,  like  the  alkali  metals,  will  be  at  the 
commencement  of  the  period,  whilst  such  purely  acid  elements  as  the 
halogens  will  be  at  the  end  of  the  period.  The  interval  will  be  occu- 
pied by  intermediate  elements,  whose  character  and  properties  we  shall 
■afterwards  describe.  It  must  be  observed  that  the  acid  character  is 
chiefly  proper  to  the  elements  with  small  atomic  weights  in  the  uneven 
aeries,  whilst  the  basic  character  is  exhibited  by  the  heavier  elements 
in  the  even  series.  Hence  elements  which  give  acids  chiefly  predominate 
among  the  lightest  (typical)  elements,  especially  in  the  last  groups  ; 
whilst  the  heaviest  elements,  even  in  the  last  groups  (for  instance, 
thallium,  uranium),  have  a  basic  character.  Thus  the  basic  and  acid 
-characters  of  the  higher  oxides  are  determined  (a)  by  the  type  of  oxide, 
^6)  by  the  even  or  uneven  series,  and  (c)  by  the  atomic  weight. 

2.  The  hydrogen  compounds  being  volatile  or  gaseous  substances 
■which  are  prone  to  reaction — such  as  HC1,  H20,  H3N,  and  H4C — are 
only  formed  by  the  elements  of  the  uneven  series  and  higher  groups 
giving  oxides  of  the  forms  R207,  R03,  R205,  and  R02. 

3.  If  an  element  gives  a  hydrogen  compound,  RX,M,  then  it  forms  an 
organo-metollxc  compound  of  the  same  composition,  where  X=CM  H2l#+,  : 
that  is,  X  is  the  radicle  of  a  saturated  hydrocarbon.  The  elements  of 
the  uneven  series,  which  are  incapable  of  giving  hydrogen  compounds 
and  which  form  oxides  of  the  forms  RX,  RX2,  RX3,  also  give  organo- 
metallic  compounds  of  this  form  proper  to  the  higher  oxides.  Thus 
zinc  forms  the  oxide  ZnO,  salts  ZnX2,  and  zinc-ethyl  Zn(C2H5)2.  The 
elements  of  the  even  series  do  not  seem  to  form  organo-metallic  com- 
pounds at  all  ;  at  least  all  efforts  for  their  preparation  have  as  yet 
been  fruitless — for  instance,  in  the  case  of  titanium,  zirconium,  or 
iron. 

4.  The  atomic  weights  of  elements  belonging  to  contiguous  periods 
differ  approximately  by  45;  for  example,  K<Rb,  Cr<Mo,  Br<I. 
But  the  elements  of  the  typical  series  have  the  smallest  atomic  weight. 
The   difference   between   the  atomic  weights  of  Id,  Na,  and  K=16, 

generally  recognised  for  a  few  years  it  is  not  surprising  that  any  further  progress 
■towards  its  explanation  can  only  be  looked  for  in  the  development  of  facts  touching  on 
this  subject. 
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batman  Oft,  Mg,  and  Br  also  16,  and  between  Si  and  C  is  16,  between 
s  tad  <  I  16,  and  between  CI  and  F  16.  As  a  rule,  there  is  a  greater 
difference  between  the  atomic  weights  of  the  elements  oE  one  group 
mid  those  of  its  two  neighbouring  series  (Ti—  Si  =  V—  P=G'r-S= 
Mn  — Cl=Nb  — As,  ifcc.=20),  and  this  difference  attains  a  maximum 
with  tlie  heaviest  elements  (for  example,  Th-Pb=i>6,  Bi-Ta=2S, 
Ba— Cd=25,  Ac).  Furthermore,  the  difference  between  the  atomic 
weights  of  the  elements  of  even  and  uneven  series  also  increases.  In 
fact,  the  differences  between  Na  and  K,  Mg  and  Ca,  Si  and  Ti  are  less 
abrupt  than  those  between  Pb  and  Th,  Ta  and  Bi,  Cd  and  Ba,  Ac 
Thus  there  is  even  in  the  magnitude  of  the  differences  of  the  atomic 
weights  of  analogous  elements  a  certain  connection  observable  with  the 
gradation  of  their  properties." 

5.  Every  element,  according  to  the  periodic  system,  occupies  a  cer- 
tain position,  determined  by  the  group  (indicated  in  Roman  numerals) 
and  series  (Arabic  numerals)  in  which  it  occurs.  They  indicate  the 
atomic  weight,  tic  analogues,  properties,  and  type  of  the  higher  oxide, 
and  of  the  hydrogen  and  other  compounds  -in  a  word,  all  the  chief 
quantitative  anil  qualitative  features  of  an  element,  although  there  yet 
further  remain  a  whole  series  of  details  and  peculiarities,  whose  cause, 
according  to  the  sense  of  the  whole  doctrine  lying  at  the  base  of  the 
system,  must  be  looked  for  in  small  differences  of  the  atomic  weights. 
If  in  a  certain  group  there  occur  elements,  K,,  R„  R3,  and  if   in   that 

es  which  contains  one  of  these  elements,  for  instance  R2,  an 
.■IciLii'Sit  '.<..  precedes  it  and  an  element  T.,  succeeds  it.  Then,  the  pro- 
perties of  R.j  are  determined  by  the  properties  of  R,,  R3,  Q.it  and  T5. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  atomic    weight   of  Ra=}(R,  +  Rj  +  Q.j  +  Ts). 

in  between  [lie  atomic  weights,  and  especially  tbe  difference-  Hi,  win  ob- 
it and  seventh  decades  of  this  century  by  Dumas,  Pettcnkofer,  L.  Meyer, 
r  Meyer  in  IBiH,  following  Dumas  and  others,  grouped  together 
arbon  tuiil  silicon  ;  tbe  trivalent  elements  nitrogen,  phosphorus, 
•enic,  antimony,  mid  bismuth  ;  tbe  bivalent  niyutui,  mjlpliur,  Hel..-nimu,  and  Icllurinm  ; 
it  univalent  fluorine,  cblorine,  bromine,  ami  iodine.  ;  and  the  mm  aknt  metals  lithinm, 
idiom,  polaaaiom,  rubidium,  eiciiiiu,  uid  thallium,  and  the  bivalent  metals  beryllium, 
agneaioiu,  strontium,  nnd  burin m—  observing  Hint  in  tin'  tirsl  tin-  .lilTer.-itce  in,  in  general 
11^  inliieserond  about- Ifi,  and  the  last  about  =  B7-B0.  The  first  germs  of  the  periodic 
•  an  visible  in  such  observations  a*  them.-.  Since  it-.-stiiMi-lnu.-ittlii-  subject  has  been 
<»l  fully  worked  „ut  by  Hidlierg  (Sole  10),  who  observed  n  periodicity  in  the  variation  of 
wjWIerencea  between  the  atomic  weights  of  twc.  contiguous  clemenU,  and  its  relation  to 
ilwi't  atomicity,  A.  Bsiaroff  (1887)  imeBtigateu  the  same  subject,  taking,  not  the  arith- 
encea  of  contiguous  and  analogous  elements,  but  the  ratio  of  their  atomic 
mights,  mid  he  also  obnerved  that  tliis  ratio  alternately  rises  and  falls  with  the  rise  of 

II   here  remark  that  the  relation   of  the  eighth  group  to  tl there  will  be  cou- 
nt   the   end  of  this   work  (it   includes    iron,  cobalt,  nickel,  topper,  and    their 
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For  example,  selenium  occurs  in  the  same  group  as  sulphur,  S= 32,  anc 
tellurium,  Te=125,  and  in  the  7th  series,  As=75  stands  before  it  anc 
Br =80  after  it.  Hence  the  atomic  weight  of  selenium  should  b< 
4(32+  l25  +  75  +  80)=78,  as  it  is  in  reality.  Other  properties  of  sele 
nium  may  also  be  determined  in  this  manner.  For  example,  arsenic 
forms  H3As,  bromine  gives  HBr,  and  it  is  evident  that  selenium, 
which  stands  between  them,  should  form  H2Se,  with  properties  in- 
termediate between  those  of  H3As  and  HBr.  Even  the  physical 
properties  of  selenium  and  its  compounds,  not  to  speak  of  their  com- 
position, determined  by  the  group  in  which  it  occurs,  may  be  foreseei 
with  a  close  approach  to  reality  from  the  properties  of  sulphur,  tellurium, 
arsenic,  and  bromine.  In  this  manner  it  is  jx>ssible  to  foretell  the  pro 
l#rtic$  of  still  unknown  elements-  For  instance,  in  the  position  IT,  5— 
that  is,  in  the  IVth  group  and  5th  series— an  element  is  still  wanting 
These  unknown  elements  may  be  named  after  the  preceding  known  ele- 
ment of  the  same  group,  by  adding  to  the  tirst  syllable  the  prefix  eia, 
which  means  one  in  Sanskrit.  The  element  IV,  5,  follows  after  IV,  3, 
and  this  position  is  occupied  by  silicon,  and  therefore  we  call  the  un 
known  element  ekasilicon  and  its  symbol,  Es.  The  following  arc 
the  properties  which  this  element  should  have  on  the  basis  of  the  known 
properties  of  silicon,  tin.  zinc,  and  arsenic.  Its  atomic  weight  is 
nearlv  72,  higher  oxide  EsO*.  lower  oxide  EsO,  compounds  of  the 
general  form  EsX  4.  and  chemically  unstable  lower  compounds  of  the 
form  EsX,.  Es  gives  volatile  organo-metallic  compounds — for  instance, 
E^OH,)t,  Es<CH3>jCl.  and  EsjCVjH,)^  which  boil  at  abort  1603, 
jrc.,  also  a  volatile  and  liquid  chloride,  EsO,.  boiling  at  about  90= 
and  of  sp.  «zr.  about  I  9.  EsO,  will  be  the  anhydride  of  a  feeble  colloidal 
acid,  metallic  Es  will  be  rather  easily  obtainable  from  the  oxides  and 
from  K^EsF*  by  reduction.  EsS..  will  resemble  SnS*  and  SiS^.  and 
will  probablv  be  soluble  in  ammonium  sulphide  :  the  sp.  gr.  of  Es  will 
be  about  -v3.  EsO,  will  have  a  density  of  about  4*7,  »te.  Such  a 
prediction  of  the  properties  *>£  ekasilicon  was  made  by  me  in  1871  ; 
and  r.«*w  that  this  element  has  been  discovered  by  C.  Winkler  ot 
Freiberg  it  has  »>een  round  that  us  actual  properties  entirely  correspond 
with  tho«>e  which  were  foretold.1*     In  this  we  see  a  most  important 

:"  Pie  *.***-  *t  minir*  lJroit  ■'i  no  *x:«fce:«?iLs»  And  in  this  ihey  oueariy  <HA»r  from 
•hxcq  mles  m.t  -TTATrm^  i-  ir«  ^:n=i'l  in  jri.TTT.;ir.  ic.  T!i*e  ooadmiA::oii  -jf  a  x*w  is  only 
pox^oU?  or  jie*^>  'f  -iie  :t*rae&:n  :t  rlie  ■.-'•a^ia^c.--^  rrxwLi^  rrvm  is.  ^ad  which 
wf'al.i  -v.ciioat   :  be  .mp'-^ie  *-a«*  i=5*re**e«n.   vml  bj  r*rJy.u.j:  :h*»s*»  .*vQ.s«^n«te«s  by 

Xoce  •  t«?«ta«:*»t  *irii  '.***: v*i  "  n^jwarts  fr»:ci  :  k*  .-aid  *hi.-w  •wbtrther  is  v^nt  aroe  -r 
net-  -Xjh-tut  'h*m  •*&*  "ii*  pnHiirnoa  t  -Ji*  revnertar*  :c  in*in^r  -wd  *tt*nu*nts  And 
tut*  .•♦•rT^H.-cirn   »r  ra*  *fr  m~c  vnuaiza  ^  3xnay.  xzd  ±z  imis  ziaut  iidu*  kacvau. 
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confirmation  of  the  truth  of  the  periodic  law.  This  element  is  non- 
called  germanium,  Ge.  It  is  not  the  only  one  that  has  been  foretold 
by  the  periodic  law.1*  We  shall  see  In  describing  the  elements  of  the 
third  group,  that  properties  were  foretold  of  an  element  ekaaluminium, 
III,  8,  El=68,  and  were  afterwards  verified  when  the  metal  termed 
'gallium'  was  discovered.  So  also  the  properties  of  scandium  corre- 
sponded with  those  predicted  for  ekaboron.15 

not  carre*pond  with  the  periodic  law.  I  tlierefore  pi 
U— NO,  uid  the  reaenrehes  of  Hoieoe,  Zim. nermann 
domic  weight  i 


I  therefore  detertuin 


lent,  U  =  I20;  lmt  .in  such   it   iliil 

ipnsc.l  to  ill  mi.].-  its  lit ii    w  f  ij;  lit  — 

mid  others  ju-tilied  this  alteration, 
to  change  &< 


.|iriihr  heat,  and  the  result  I  obtained 
'brand.  I  then  corrected  certain  formula.' 
.  of  Rauunelsberg,  Brauuer,  Cleve,  and 
,  neeeaaary  to  do  one  or  the  other— either 


to  the  periodic  lnw. 

w*t  verified  by  thf  new  determinations  ul  , 

other*  verified  the  proposed  Alteration.  It 
t*>  rootider  the  pariodia  law  as  completely 
chemical  research,  or  to  refute  it.     Acknowledging  the  method  of  experiment  to  lie  the 

on  It  'rue  one,  I  myself  verified  whuf  T  iiuil.l.  mel'^ave  every  one  the  possibility  of  proving 

ilm  law,  mid  did  >>■  -t  think,  like  L.  Meyer  i  l.icl'ig's.tuu.in-'i,  Supt.Baml  7. 

1-Tii.  |M)i  uli,  n  writing  about  the  periodic  law,  that  '  it  would  lie  rash  to  change  the 

accepted  atomic  might*  on  the  basis  of  so  uncertain  a  starting-point.1     ('  Eb  wilrde 

T-oreilig  aein,  aof -i  uii-iiln  ie  AiiliaUitpimkle  in  eiue  Acnderung  der  biaher  augenom- 

meoen  Atomgeitielit.' loi/.utii-luii.-i'.'i     In  my  o|>uhon,  the  basis  offered  hy  the  periodic 

U*  hud  to  he  verified  ..r  refuted,  mid  experiment  in  every  case  verified  it.     The  utarting- 

ama  general.     No  law  of  nature  can  he  established  without  such  a  method 

of  lestiug  it.    Neither  De  Chancourtoia.  to  whom  the  French  ascribe  the  discovery  of  the 

periodic  law,  nor  Kewland*.  who  is  pnl  forward  liy  the  English,  nor  L.  Meyer,  who  is  now 

cited  bv  niimv  n-  it-  founrler,  ventured  to  foretell  i  he  f.y-\/'i'i  tie/t  of  undine ove red  elements, 

lit  to  alter  the  *  accepted  atomic  weights,'  or,  in  general,  to  regard  the  periodic  law  as  a 

■  itablished  taw  of  nature,  as  Ididfrom  the  very  beginning  ilwlll).  uo.l  thcre- 

:  ilirx  observed  liv  tli,. I  ii,  uhiel r..'iiv,T  'vr'ie  tliK-n    unknown    ' ,  can 

lered  a-,  it  preparative  to  the  di-rovirv  nf  ihe  law.     Sn  tin-  way  whs  pre- 
pared fur  the  laws  of  spectroscopy  before  Kirchlioff,  lor  the  mechanical  theory  of  bent 
Joule,  and  Clanaiua,  and  even  for  the  discoveries  essentially  belonging  to 

Larniaier  and  Newton  before  they  look  the  matter  in  hand.     In  clothing  my   !■■■-(. 

labour*  with  soch  great  names  and  examples  !  only  wish  to  protect  myself  from  those 

repmacbra  to  which  1  should  lie  rabjeet  did  I  nut  touch  on  the  history  of  the  birth  of 

the  periodic  law.  for  ninch  has  liven  written  ulmut  it  -.hue  the  properties  of  gallium, 

id  germanium  established  this  law  a*  a  new  troth,  permitting  the  invisible 

•e  aoen  and  the  unknown  known. 

"  When,  in  1871,  I  wrote  n  paper  on  tin-  application  .if  I  he  periodic  law  to  the  defer- 

■    propeftiei  ol  yet  undiscovered  elements,  I  did  not  think  I  should  live  to 

the  verification  of  this  consequence  of  the  law,  hut  such  was  to  lie  the  ease.     Three 

i..   de-cribeil — ekaWirnn.   ekniililiiiiiiii. id  el: u silicon — and   now,  after   the 

!»(!«*■  of  twenty  years,  I  have  had  the  groat  pleasure  of  seeing  them  discovered  ami 
named  after  those  three  countries  where  the  hire  minerals  eoutaining  them  are  fnund, 
and  where  they  were  discovered— Gallia,  Scandi  mi  vis.  and  Germany. 

11  Taking  indium,  which  occurs  together  with  *i:ie,  as  our  .-sample,  we  will  show  the 
•  til  i.tu  rice  n(  the  met  hod  employed.  The  npiii  n  lent  of  i  in  Mil  in  In  hydrogen  in  its  oxide  is 
ITT—  Italia,  if  we  suppose  its  eomposiliou  to  he  like  that  of  water;  then  In  =  B77,nnd 
Iheoiide  of  indium  is  ln,0.  The  atomic  weight  iof  in  ilium  was  taken  as  double  the  eo,uiva- 
h-nt  —  tint  >•,  inilinm  was  considered  to  lie  a  bivalent  element— and  In-2x  H7'7-7i>'*. 
If  indium  only  formed  an  male,  HO,  it  should  lie  pluee.l  in  the  II.  group.     But  in  this. 
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6.  As  a  true  law  of  nature  is  one  to  which  there  are  no  exceptions, 
therefore  the  periodic  dependence  of  the  properties  and  the  atomic 
-weights  of  the  elements  gives  a  netc  mean*  for  determining  the  atomic 
weight  or  valency  when  the  equivalent  of  an  element  is  known.  To 
several  elements  atomic  weights  had  been  given  without  any  very 
accurate  foundation,  and  to  these  no  other  means  could  as  yet  be 
applied  for  determining  the  true  atomic  weight.  At  the  time  (1869) 
when  the  periodic  law  was  first  projx^ed  there  were  not  a  few  such 
elements.  It  became  possible  to  learn  their  true  atomic  weights,  which 
were  verified  by  later  researches.  Among  the  elements  thus  concerned 
were  indium,  uranium,  cerium,  yttrium,  and  others. 

7.  The  periodic  variability  of  the  properties  of  the  elements  in 
^dependence  on  their  masses  presents  a  distinction  from  other  aspects 
■of  periodic  dependences  (as,  for  example,  the  sines  of  angles  vary 
periodically  and  successively  with  the  growth  of  the  angles,  or  the 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere  with  the  course  of  time  by  yearly  and 
daily  periods),  in  that  the  masses  of  the  atoms  do  not  increase 
uninterruptedly,  but  by  bounds ;  that  is,  according  to  the  law  of 
multiple  proportions  (Dal ton's),  there  not  only  are  not  but  there 
•cannot    be    anv   transitive    or    intermediate    elements    between    two 


it  appears  that  there  would  be  no  place  for  indium  in  the  system  of  the  elements, 
because  the  position?.  II-.  5  =  Zn  =  65  and  II..  6  »  Sr  «  *7  were  already  occupied  by 
known  element*,  and  according  to  the  periodic  law  an  element  with  an  atomic  weight  75 
could  not  be  bivalent.  A*  neither  the  vapour  density  nor  the  specific  heat,  nor  even  the 
isomorphism  <the  *ahs  of  indium  crystallise  with  great  difficulty'  of  the  compounds  of 
indium  were  known,  there  wa>  no  reason  for  considering  it  to  be  a  bivalent  metal,  and 
therefore  it  might  be  looked  on  as  trivaient.  quadrivalent,  Arc.  If  it  be  trivalenU  then 
In«S  x  S7'5  =  118.  and  the  composition  of  the  oxide  ln30^.  and  of  its  salts  InX5.     In  this 

it  at  once  falls  into  its  place  in  the  system,  namely,  in  the  III.  group  and  7th 
Wtween  CI  =  112  and  Sn  — 11>.  as  an  analogue  of  aluminium  or  dvialuminium 
fdri«2  in  Sanskrit-.  All  the  proj*rties  observed  in  indium  correspond  with  this 
position:  for  example,  the  density,  cadmium  =  t**t».  indium  =  74.  tin  «  7-2:  the  basic 
properties  of  the  oxides  CdO.  In^Os.  SnO;*.  successively  vary,  so  that  the  properties  of 
IngOr  are  intermediate  between  tho^e  of  CdO  and  SnCV>  or  Cd-lX  and  Sn^O^  The  fact 
of  indium  belonging  to  the  III.  group  has  been  confirmed  by  the  determination  of  its 
^ecific  heat,  and  also  by  the  fact  that  indium  forms  alums  like  aluminium,  and 
therefore  t»ek<ngs  to  the  same  group. 

The  same  kind  of  considerations  necessitated  taking  the  atomic  weight  of  titanium 
as  nearly  4«\  and  not  as  ,r»A.  the  figure  derived  from  many  analyses,  and  of  Te  =  125,  and 
not  12>.  And  loth  these  corrections,  made  on  the  basis  of  the  law.  have  now  been  con- 
firmed, for  Thorite  and  Brauner  respectively,  by  a  series  of  careful  experiments,  found 
the  atomic  weights  of  titan: am  aiid  tellurium  to  be  those  foresee n  by  the  periodic  law. 
Notwithstanding  that  previous  analyst  gave  Os=li>i*-7.  Ir=li«>.  and  Pt»l5*7,  the 
perunLc  ;nw  jshow^.  as  I  remarked  in  1>71.  that  the  atomic  weights  should  rise  from 
osniiun.  u.  platinum  and  gold,  and  not  fall.  Many  recent  researches,  and  especially 
those  "f  Sen  ben.  have  fully  verified  thi>  statement,  ba^*d  on  the  I  aw.  Thus  a  true  law 
of  nature  articipau-s  facts,  foretells  magnitudes,  gives  a  hold  on  nature,  and  leads  to 
improvement*  in  the  methods  of  research,  Arc. 
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neighbouring  ones  (for  example,  K  =  39  and  Ca  =  40,  or  Al  =  27  and  Si 
1",  or  C  =  i.'  and  N  =  14,  >vc).  As  in  a  molecule  of  n.  hydrogen 
com  pound  tliere  may  be  either  one,  as  in  HF,  or  two,  as  in  H.j<>,  or 
three,  as  in  SH,,  4c,  atoms  of  hydrogen,  but  as  there  cannot  be 
molecules  containing  i'J,  atoms  of  hydrogen  to  one  atom  of  an  element, 
so  tliere  cannot  be  any  element  intermediate  between  N  and  O,  with 
an  atomic  weight  greater  than  14  or  less  than  lfi.  The  nature  of  the 
periodic  function  of  the  elements  is  restricted  by  the  fact  that  no 
atom  retains  more  than  4  atoms  of  hydrogen,  and  no  two  atoms  of  an 
element  more  than  8  atoms  of  oxygen.  This  determines  the  eight 
gi"Ups  of  the  elements. 

f°.  The  essence  of  the  notions  giving  rise  to  the  periodic  law 
consists  in  a  genera!  physico-inee-hanif-iil  principle  which  recognises  the 
correlation,  transuiutability,  and  equivalence  of  the  forces  of  nature. 
Gravitation,  attraction  at  small  distances,  and  many  other  phenomena, 
are  in  direct  dependence  on  the  mass  of  matter.  One  cannot, 
therefore,  but  think  that  chemical  forces  also  depend  on  mass.  A 
■Impendence  is  shown,  because  the  properties  of  elements  and  com- 
pounds are  determined  by  the  masses  of  the  atoms  of  which  they  are 
formed.  The  weight  of  a  molecule,  or  its  mass,  determines,  as  we 
have  seen,  many  of  its  properties  independently  of  its  composition. 
Thus  carbonic  oxide,  CO,  and  nitrogen,  N„  are  two  gases  having  the 
same  molecular  weight,  and  many  of  their  properties  (density, 
liquefaction,  ■pacific  heat,  Ac.)  are  similar  or  nearly  similar.  The 
dinvrences  dependent  on  the  nature  of  a  substance  play  a  secondary 
BMC,  and  form  magnitudes  of  another  order.  So  also  the  properties  of 
atoms  are  mainly  determined  by  their  mass  or  weight.  Only  in  this 
case  there  is  a  peculiarity  m  the  dependence  of  the  properties  on  the 
moss,  for  this  de/mru/enee  w  ihtrniiinrd  hi/  ■  !  /nrrii.die  l<ur.  As  the 
maas  increases  the  properties  at  first  successively  and  regularly  vary, 
and  then  return  to  their  original  magnitude  and  recommence  a  fresh 
period  of  variation  like  the  tirsi.  Nevertheless,  here  as  in  other  cases 
a  small  variation  of  the  mass  of  the  atom  generally  leads  to  a  small 
variation  of  properties,  and  determines  differences  of  a  second  order. 
The  atomic  weights  of  cobalt  and  nickel,  of  rhodium,  ruthenium,  and 
palladium,  and  of  osmium,  iridium,  and  platinum,  ore  very  close  to  each 
other  and  their  properties  are  also  very  much  alike — the  differences 
■n  riot  very  perceptible.  And  if  the  properties  of  atoms  form  a 
function  of  their  weight,  then  many  notions  which  have  more  or  less 
rooted  themselves  in  chemistry  must  suffer  change  and  be  developed 
and  worked  out  in  the  sense  of  this  deduction,  because  the  common 
idea  of  the  chemical  elements  regards   their  atoms  as  independent  and 
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individual,  and  considers  that  they  evince  their  independent  influence  as 
determined  by  the  nature  of  the  atoms.  Instead  of  this  idea  of  the 
nature  of  the  elements,  one  of  their  mass  must  now  be  established,  and 
consequently  it  is  necessary  to  consider,  not  the  influence  of  an 
element  taken  individually,  but  to  compare  its  influence  on  the  one 
hand  with  that  of  the  elements  which,  in  their  masses,*  stand  close  to  it, 
and  on  the  other  hand  with  the  elements  belonging  to  the  same  group 
but  to  a  different  period.  Many  chemical  deductions  then  acquire  a 
new  sense  and  significance,  and  a  regularity  is  observed  where  it  would 
otherwise  escape  attention.  This  is  seen  particularly  clearly  in  the 
physical  properties,  to  the  consideration  of  which  we  shall  afterwards 
turn,  and  we  will  now  point  out  that  first  Gustavson  (Chap.  X.  Note 
28b)  and  then  Potilitzin  (Chap.  XI.  Note  66)  demonstrated  the 
direct  dependence  of  the  reactive  power  on  the  atomic  weight  and 
that  fundamental  property  which  is  expressed  in  the  forms  of  their 
compounds,  whilst  in  a  number  of  other  cases  the  purely  chemical 
relations,  of  elements  proved  to  be  in  connection  with  their  periodic 
properties.  As  an  instance  in  question,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
Carnelley  remarked  a  dependence  of  the  decomposability  of  the  hydrates 
on  the  position  of  the  elements  in  the  periodic  system,  whilst  L. 
Meyer,  Willgerodt,  and  others  established  a  connection  between  the 
atomic  weight  or  the  Dosition  of  the  metals  in  the  periodic  system,  and 
their  property  of  serving  as  mediums  in  the  transference  of  the 
halogens  to  the  hydrocarbons.1 '»  Keeping  our  attention  in  the  same 
direction,  determined  by  the  periodic  law,  we  see  that  the  most  widely 
distributed  elements  in  nature  are  those  with  small  atomic  weights,, 
whilst  in  organisms  the  lightest  elements  exclusively  predominate 
(hydrogen,  carbon,  nitrogen,  oxygen),  whose  small  mass  facilitates  those 
transformations  which  are  proper  to  organisms.  Poluta  (of  Kharkoff), 
C.  C.  Botkin,  Blake,  and  others  even  discovered  a  correlation  between 
the  physiological  action  of  salts  and  other  reagents  on  organisms,  and 

w  Meyer,  Willgerodt,  ami  others,  guided  by  the  fact  that  Gustavson  and  Friedel  had 
remarked  that  metalepsis  rapidly  proceeds  in  the  presence  of  aluniihiiini,  investigated 
the  action  of  nearly  all  the  elements  in  this  respect.  For  example,  they  took  benzene, 
added  the  metals  to  be  experimented  on  to  it.  and  passed  chlorine  through  the  liquid  in 
diffused  light.  When,  for  instance,  sodium,  potassium,  barium,  <Xrc,  are  taken,  there  is 
no  action  on  the  benzene — that  is,  hydrochloric  acid  is  not  disengaged ;  but  if  aluminium, 
gold,  or.  in  general,  any  metal  having  this  power  of  aiding  chlorination  (Halogen - 
iibertrageri,  is  employed,  then  the  action  is  clearly  seen  from  the  volumes  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  evolved  (especially  if  the  metallic  chloride  formed  is  soluble  in  benzene). 
Thus,  in  the  I.  group,  and  in  general  among  the  even  and  light  elements,  there  are  none 
capable  of  serving  as  agents  of  metalepsis  ;  but  aluminium,  gallium,  indium,  antimony, 
tellurium,  and  iodine,  which  are  contiguous  members  in  the  periodic  system,  are  excellent 
transmitters  (carriers)  of  the  halogens. 
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•■jtii-.ns  'iccupifil  in  i lie  periodic  system  by  tlie  metals  contained 

l.v    th.'lll. ' T 

Ai,  from  the  essence  of  the  mutter,  the  physical  properties  must  lie 
in  dependence  on  the  composition  of  a  substance  and  the  nature  of  the 
-elements  forming  it,  so  for  them  also  one  must  expect  a  dependence  on 
tli.'  fitumic  «,ight  of  the  component  elements,  and  consequently  also  on 
lii.-ii  periodic  distribution.  We  shall  meet  with  repeated  proofs  of 
ihii  in  the  further  exposition  of  our  treatise,  and  for  the  present  will 
oontaa]  oonelvea  with  citing  the  discovery  by  Carnelley  in  1879  of  the 
dependence  of  the  magnetic  properties  of  the  elements  on  the  position 
■  ed  by  them  in. the  periotlie  system.  Carnelley  showed  that  all 
the  elements  of  the  even  terie*  (beginning  with  lithium,  potassium, 
rubidium,  ciesiurii)  belong  to  the  number  of  magnetic  (paramagnetic) 
substances  ;  for  example,  according  t..  Faraday  and  others,  C,  N,  O,  K, 
Ti,  Or,  Mn,  Be,  Co,  Ni,  Rh,  Pd,  Ce,  Os,  Ir,  Pt  are  magnetic.  And 
the  elements  nf  the  m»m-?«  writ*  are-  diamagneJic,  H,  Ntv,  Si,  P,  S,  CI, 
Cu,  Zu,  As,  Be,  Br,  Ag,  Cd,  8n,  Sb,  I,  Au,  Hg,  Tl,  Pb,  Bi. 

Tlien  Carnelley  allowed  that  the  melting-point  of  elements  varies 
periodically,  as  is  seen  by  Table  III.,  where  all  the  most  trustworthy 
data  are  collected,  and  those  which  are  of  the  highest  and  least 
significance   are   clearly   seen.1"     A   like  dependence  is  found  on  com- 

'"  Tlie  periiaiie  relation*  i-nuin.ri.titl  above  iipjiertnin  to  tin'  real  elements,  anil  nut 

■     in  the  itolated  state  u  ire  know  limn;  and  it  is  very  jin|KirUuit  to  note 

thin,  Iwtause  the  periodii:  Ihit  reler-  to  the  real  elements,  inasmuch  a-  the  atomic  weight 

in  proper  to  the  real  element  and  nut   t"  the  isolated  r lament,  to  which,  as  to  a  coiu- 

peamd,  »  molecular  might  is  proper.     Physical  properties  are  clued y  determined  by  the 

■,..!.'.i]]i-n.  ,1ml  only  indirectly  de[»'iidini  tlier.roin -riles.  n(  the  atom*  forming 

the   molecules.     For   this    imwjd   the   perimls,  which  «v  clearly  and  unite,  distinctly 

expressed— for  instance,  in  the  form-,  nf  iriiiiliLiiibtii.n—  become  to  some  extent  involved 

(complicated!  in  the  physical  properties  of  their  members.     Thus,  fur  instance,  besides 

the   maxima  mid    minium  tor  rescind  in  j."   with    lln-   periods  and   gruups,  new   molecules 

appear;  tluu,n»  regards  the  melting- point  of  germanium,  a  local  minimum  appear*, 

which  <h  however,  [oro.iee.it  by  the  periodic   law  when   tlie  properties  of  germanium 

..  .re  forecast. 

'■  U  is  i-i  ident  that  many  o(  the  ii^'nr.-.  1-i.r.ci  ii.ll;  those  i-xi-eeiling  1000°,  have  been 

drtonuioed  with  but  little  eisctitude.  and  some  (between  brackets)  are  given  by  me  only 

on  the  basis  ol  rough  and  comparative  determinations,  which  I  have  calculated  from  the 

of  silver  and  platinum,  now  established  hy  many  observers.     Besides  tlie 

large  periods  whose  maxima  correspond  with  carbon,  silicon,  titanium,  ruthenium  (?), 

and  ionium  (?),  there  are  also  small  periods   in  the  roeltiiig-pointa,  and  their  mavima 

i  sulphur,  artenic,  antimony.     The  minima  correspond  with  Uie  halogens 

Is  of  the  alkalis.     In  the  column  following  the  nielting-raiiutK  ,m  given  the  co- 

.  ■  d  liiient  expansion  l.liieny  u.-e.irding  to  Fizeau)  in  order  In  direct  attention  to 

.  between  these  magnitudes  and  tlie   melting-points.     K.i.ml  Piotet  ex- 

■  ■  tim  by  the  fact  that  he  found  the  pro.]  net  air  --.niil  .''A  J  to  be  nearly 

il  (or  all  elements  in  the  five  -.lute,  and  nearly  equal  to  1101.'..  and  being  the  eo- 

ii-  .in.  f  ,  S7S,  the  melting-point  calculated  (rum  the  absolute,  rero 

Vk  A.  tin;  mean  distance  between  the  atoms,  if  A  is  the  atomic  weight  and 
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paring  the  melting-points  of  the  metallic  chlorides,  many  of  which  we: 
tv-i»vesti gated  for  this  purpose  by  Carnelley.19 


.1  the  «-p.  ej.  of  an  element.  Although  the  ■bore,  pmdurt  is  not  strictly  distant  <  tor 
example,  lor  tin  it  i*  lesi  than  O'lWi,  nevertheless  Pictet's  rule  gives  an  idea  of  the  bond 
between  magnitude*  which  might  to  have  h  certain  conneetiou  with  aaeti  ntbak, 

"  The  melting-pom  ti  land  boiling- puinU.  in  brackets)  ol 
known,  and  a  certain  regularity  it  seen  to  exist  in  tl 


r  its  generalisation— 

LiCISWH; 

BadivW 

BClj-900 

SaCl  773= 

HKOaWe 

AlClj  1873 

Ki.'i  fM 

CaCU  TIB0 

SeCljT 

jCuCl  134 

ZnCl-.  Iff 

GaClj  78° 

1  LM3-"-) 

(Ma  i 

i''17  i 

AgCl  l.-I 

r,K'l.:.il- 

InCI-,   ? 

,T1CI  nr 

I'l.il.  at 

BiClj  337  " 

I      [TO") 

(Ma  | 

We  will  alio  enumerate  the  following  duu,  wb.ii.-h  are  not  raid  ol  interest  fat  comparison 
BTA(— HVX-Uf);  RbCl  Tlu3,  OrCL,  BM°,  CsCl  Ml°,  BaCI,  seo°,  SbClj  W  isaa°(» 
TeCl,  *OIF  (8*7°),  ICl  ST,  HgCl.  -'TU1  (SOB1),  FeCI,  lWo=,  MbClj  19*°  (MO0),  TaClj  ail* 
(3M-),  WC1»  190°,  The  melting- points  of  the  bromides  and  iodides  are  higher  or  lower 
than  thow  ol  the  cnrresj.onduig  ehloridw,  ■noordfaag  to  the  atomic  weight  of  the  element 
and  nnuilier  of  atoms  of  the  halogen,  as  is  seen  from  the  following  example*: — 1.  KCl 
TBI0.  KBr  MS*,  KI  03*  ;  S.  AgCl  »510,  AgBr  W,  Agl  597° ;  3.  PbClj  t98°  (900°),  PbBr, 
4MT  (8B1;),  Pbl,  BBS5  (IWo0);  4.  SnCI4  below   -30=  (11*-),  SnBr,  30=  (301=),  SnI,  14«° 

Laurie  (ItttSl)  also  observed  a  periodicity   iu  tlie  amount  o/  htal  developed  in  the 
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Than  la  no  doubt  that  many  other  physical  properties  will,  when 
farther  studied,  also  prove  to  be  in  periodic  dependence  on  the  atomic- 
weights,  but  at  present  only  a  few  are  known  with  any  completeness, 
and  we  will  linger  over  the  one  which  is  the  most  easily  and  frequently 
determined  —namely,  the  sjit-cific  gravity  in  a  solid  and  liquid  state,  the 
more  especially  as  its  connection  with  the  chemical  properties  and  rela- 
tions of  substances  is  shown  at  every  step.  Thus,  for  instance,  of  all 
the  metals  those  of  the  alkalis,  and  of  all  the  non-metals  the  halogens.. 
are  the  most  energetic  in  their  reactions,  and  they  have  the  least 
specific  gravity  among  the  adjacent  elements,  as  is  seen  in  Table  Til 
Such  are  sodium,  potassium,  rubidium,  ca-.sium  among  the  metals,  and 
chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  among  the  non-metals  ;  anil  as  such  un- 
energetic  metals  as  iridium,  platinum,  and  gold  (and  even  charcoal 
or  the  diamond)  have  the  highest  specific  gravity  among  the  elements- 
near  to  them  in  atomic  weight,  therefore  the  degree  of  the  conden- 
sation of  matter  evidently  influences  the  course  of  the  transformations 
proper  to  a  substance,  and  furthermore  this  dependence  on  the  atomic 
weight  is  of  a  clearly  periodic  character.  In  order  to  account  for 
this  to  some  extent,  one  may  imagine  that  the  lightest  elements  are- 
porous,  and,  lite  a  sponge,  are  easily  penetrated  liy  other  substances, 
whdst  the  heavier  elements  are  more  compressed,  and  give  way  with 
difficulty  to  the  insertion  of  other  elements.  These  relations  are  best 
understood  when  instead  of  the  specific  ui'iivitie.-  referring  to  a  unit  of 

■  ■  atomic  volumes  ••/  the  elements — that  is,  the  quotient  Ajd  of 

aiiirhuiil  nf  bent  in  evolved  In;  tlii.'   1111I.1U  m[  Mil-  .ilk.Lli-.,  unit  tlmt  in  cueh  jierio.1  it  full-- 
(r.iui  them  to  the  halogens,  which  evolve  very  little  tuat  in  imubining  together. 

tu  this  respect  it  may  Dot  be  nupernuous  to  remark  (1)  Hint  Thorn  sen,  whose  results 

■  ii  ik  hove,  already  haw  h  correlation  in  the  calorific  equivalents  of  antdogous- 

i,  although  he  did  not  remark  their  periodir  vuriiition  ;  I  SI  I  that  the  anifnnnily 

i  therm,  n-heiuk-al  deductions   must,  -nin  considerably  l.y  tin'  upj'lii  stion  of  the 

i  law,  which  evidently  repeats   itself  in   caloriroetric  data,  and  if  these  data  fre- 

iinently  lead  to  true  forecasts,  this  is  due  to  the  periodicity  of  tin-  thermal,  as  wel]  as  of 

tiiutiy  oilier  properties,  as  Laurie  remarked  ;   mid  (3)  that  the  limit  of  formation  of  the 

i    ■■.  1   to  a  periodic  dependeucu   wbieli   differ*  Ii.nm  ilmt  <-t  (In-  heat  of 

rlilnriilei.,  in  tlmt  tlif  i,'ri'titi."it.  ijuiintity  cnni^|«iiiil~  wit.li  tin-  bivalent 

mrlal*  of  the  alk.il  ill.   eiiiLli-.  iiuajniesdlim,  culciuiii.  strontium,  1m  riu  111),  ill  id   Hot  with  th» 

univalent  Ulllfwls  of  the  ulkalis,  as  is  the  case  with  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine.     This 

circumstance  i»  probably  connected  with  the  faot  that  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  are- 

univalent  elements,  and  ciygen  bivalent. 

■  copied  myself  sin™  the  fifties  (my  dissertation  (or  the  degree  of  M.A. 
I   -  [•■-.■  Hi.'  rol .-■».  and  is  partial!)  printed  in  the  Himian  Mining  Journal 

lac  !B,-,ni  Tt  it li  tho  problems  concerning  the  relations  between  the  specific  gravities  and 

volumes,  and  the  chemical  com  posit  ions  of  substances,  I  am  : 

direct  investigation  of  specific  gravities  gives  essentially  the  w 

galion  of  specific   iidumes,  only  that  the  latter  ore  more  gr 

pttttttt   f.tiJiw-i-ti.--  ol  the  elements  clearly  illustrates  this. 

whine  volume  i*  the  greatest  among  the  contiguous  elemeuts,  t 


dined  to  think  that  the 
te  results  as  the  investi- 
iliic.  Table  IJJ.  of  the 
1m*,  for  t bone  members 
:  specific  gravity  is  least 


n 
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the  atomic  weight  A  by  the  specific  gravity  d—  a'f  w  e(1  Cor  comparison. 
As,  according  to  the  whole  sense  of  the  afcOHlM  "<*  trine,  t|,e  act^i 
matter  of  a  substance  dues  not  lill  up  its  whole  cubical  contents,  but  is 
surrounded  by  a  medium  (ethereal,  as  is  often  imagined),  like  the  stars 
and  planets  which  travel  in  the  space  of  the  heavens  and  fill  it,  with 
greater  or  less  intervals,  so  the  quotient  Ajd  only  expresses  the  mean 
vulume  corresponding  to  tlie  sphere  of  the  atoms,  and  therefore  i/A  "rf 
j>  //,-■  Dwitn  dintmi'-v  Urhrreti  tins  entires  ••/  the  atoms.  For  compounds 
whose  molecules  weigh  .1/,  the  mean  magnitude  of  the  atomic  volume  is 
obtained  by  dividing  the  mean  molecular  volume  M  :d  by  the  number 
of  atoms  ?i  in  the  molecule.'"  The  above  illations  may  easily  be 
expressed  in  this  sense  by  comparing  the  atomic  volumes.  Those 
comparatively  light  elements  which  easily  and  frequently  enter  into 
reaction  have  the  greatest  atomic  volumes  :  sodium  23,  potassium  45, 
rubidium  57,  cresiiim  71,  and  the  halogens  about  27  ;  whilst  with 
those  elements  which  enter  into  reaction  with  difficulty,  the  mean 
atomic  volume  is  small  ;  for  carbon  in  the  form  of  the  diamond  it  is 
less  than  4,  as  charcoal  about  C,  nickel  and  cobalt  less  than  7,  iridium 
and  platinum  about  9.  The  remaining  elements  having  atomic  weights 
and  properties  intermediate  between  those  elements  mentioned  above 

have  also  inter bate  atomic  volumes.     Therefore  the  sj-eeific  gravities 

and  speeijic  volumes  of  solids  and  liquids,  like  all  their  other  proper- 
ties, stand  in  t»  rimltc  </■/■■  i.d, ■„.-■■  ,,„  i},,-  ithwiir  ireiylds,  as  is  seen  in 
'Table  III.,  where  both  A  (theaiomii1  weight)  and  '/(the  specific  gravity), 
and  A  Id  {specific  volumes  of  the  atoms)  are  given. 

Thus  we  find  that  in  the  periods  beginning  with  lithium,  sodium, 
potassium,  rubidium,  caesium,  and  ending  with  fluorine,  chlorine, 
bromine,  iodine,  the  extreme  members  (energetic  elements)  have  a 
small  density  and  large  volume,  whilst  the  intermediate  substances 
gradually  increase  in  density  and   decrease  in  volume  — that  is,  as  the 

-Unit  it.,  Hip  pi-riodie  variation  of  l-.lli  |irni--rliis  i~  equally  evident.  In  passing,  for 
iriRtauce,  from  silver  to  iodine  »e  h»i .-  a  siin-tssivf  .Increase  of  sji.  gr.  and  successive 
increase,  of  ap.  volume.  Tin'  p.ii.»!ii  .ill-mnliim  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  sp.  gr.  and  sp. 
vol.  of  lb*  free  elements  was  cntnmlllliaaiss)  l.y  me  in  August  1SU1J  to  tin  Moscow  Meet. 
ii m  of  Russian  N'alurolisl*.  In  lli.'  fiilln-H'tiij'  year.  1M7I1.  1..  Meyer's  paper,  also  respecting 
the  «p.  vol.  of  the  elements,  appeared. 

-i  In  my  opinion  Hie  mean  volume  of  the  atoms  of  compounds  deserves  more  atten. 
lion  tliiui  lias  yet  been  paid  to  it.  1  muy  point  out,  for  instance,  that  for  feebly  energetic 
oxides  the  mean  volume  of  Ibe  atom  is  generally  nearly  7;  fjr  eiample.  Hie  oiidesSiO^ 
Se.,Oj,  TiOj.  VaOi,  as  well  us  ZuO,  U*,0-,  L'el.l..  ZrO...  In..Os.  BnO.„  ShjOb,  &c.  whilst 
tbo  mean  volnme  of  the  atom  of  tlie  alkali  and  acid  oxides  is  greater  than  7.  Thus  we 
find  in  the  magnitudes  of  the  mean  volumes  of  the  atom  in  oiides  and  salts  both  a 
ivriodic  variation  and  a  conut-i  l>.<ii  wall  0Mb  SUstg)  of  easeutiallv  the  same  character  as 
the  caw  of  Uw  fr 
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atotnic  weight  increases  the  density  rises  and  falls,  again  rises  and  falls, 
and  so  on.  Furthermore,  the  energy  decreases  as  the  density  rises,  and 
the  greatest  density  is  proper  to  the  atomically  heaviest  and  least 
energetic  elements. 

In  order  to  explain  the  relation  between  the  volumes  of  the  ele- 
ments and  of  their  compounds,  Table  III.  gives  the   densities   and 
volumes  of  the  higher  saline  oxides  of  the  majority  of  the  elements 
arranged  in  the  same  order  as  in  the  case  of  the  elements.     For  con- 
venience of  comparison  the  volumes  of  the  oxides  are  all  calculated 
per  two  atoms  of  an  element  combined  with  oxygen.     For  example, 
the  density  of  Al2O3=40,  weight  Al.,O3=102,  volume  Al.<03  =  25-5. 
Whence  it  is  directly  seen  that,  knowing  the  volume  of  aluminium  to 
be  11  in  the  formation  of  aluminium  oxide,  22  of  its  volumes  give  25*5 
volumes  of  oxide. 

Above  all  a  distinct  periodicity  may  also  be  observed  with  respect 
to  the  specific  gravities  and  volumes  of  the  higher  saline  oxides.  So 
in  each  period,  beginning  with  the  alkali  oxides,  the  specific  gravity 
first  rises,  reaches  a  maximum,  and  then  falls  on  passing  to  the  acid 
oxides,  and  again  becomes  a  minimum  about  the  halogens.  But  it  is 
especially  important  to  turn  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  volume  of 
the  alkali  oxides  is  less  than  that  of  the  metal  contained  in  them,  which 
is  also  expressed  in  the  tenth  column,  giving  this  difference  per  one  atom 
of  oxygen.22  Thus  2  atoms  of  sodium,  or  46  volumes,  give  24  volumes 
of  XaX),  and  about  37  volumes  of  2NaHO — that  is,  the  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  in  distributing  themselves  in  the  medium  of  sodium,  have 
not  only  not  increased  the  distance  between  its  atoms,  but  have  brought 
them  nearer  together,  have  drawn  them  together  by  the  force  of  their 
great  affinity,  and  evidently  by  reason  of  the  small  mutual  attraction 
of  the  atoms  of  sodium.  Such  metals  as  aluminium  and  zinc,  in  com- 
bining with  oxygen  and  forming  oxides  of  feeble  salt-forming  capacity, 
hardly  vary  in  volume,  but  the  common  metals  and  non-metals, 
and  especially  those  forming  acid  oxides,  always  give  an  increased 
volume  when  oxidised — that  is,  the  atoms  are  set  further  apart  in  order 
to  make  room  for  the  oxygen.     The  oxygen  in  them  does  not  compress 


n  The  volume  of  oxygen  (Table  III.  colnmn  10)  is  evidently  a  variable  quantity,  form- 
ing a  distinctly  periodic  function  of  the  atomic  weight  and  type  of  the  oxide,  and  there- 
fore the  efforts  which  were  formerly  made  to  find  the  volume  of  the  atom  of  oxygen  in  the 
volumes  of  its  compounds  may  be  considered  to  be  futile.  But  as  a  distinct  contraction 
takes  place  in  the  formation  of  oxides,  if  the  volume  of  an  oxide  is  frequently  less  than 
the  volume  in  the  free  state  of  the  element  contained  in  it,  one  would  think  that  the 
volume  of  oxygen  in  a  free  state  is  between  12  and  15,  judging  from  the  figures  given  in 
the  second  column,  and  therefore  the  specific  gravity  (Vol.  I.  p.  162)  of  solid  oxygen  in  a 
free  state  would  be  about  0*9. 

VOL.    II.  D 
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the  molecule  as  in  the  alkalis ;  it  is  therefore  comparatively  easily 
disengaged. 

As  the  volumes  of  the  chlorides,  organo-nietallic  and  all  other 
corresponding  compounds  also  vary  in  a  like  periodic  succession  with  a 
change  of  elements,  it  is  evidently  possible  to  indicate  the  properties 
of  substances  yet  uninvestigated  by  experimental  means,  and  even  those 
of  yet  undiscovered  elements.  It  was  possible  by  following  this  method 
to  foretell,  on  the  basis  of  the  periodic  law,  many  of  the  properties  of 
scandium,  gallium,  and  germanium,  which  were  verified  with  great 
accuracy  after  these  metals  had  been  discovered.*3  Therefore,  the 
periodic  law  has  not  only  embraced  the  mutual  relations  of  the  ele- 
ments and  expressed  their  analogy,  but  has  also  to  a  certain  extent 
subjected  to  law  the  doctrine  of  the  types  of  the  compounds  formed  by 
the  elements ;  has  enabled  us  to  see  a  regularity  in  the  variation  of 
all  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  elements  and  compounds,  and 
has  rendered  it  possible  to  foretell  the  properties  of  elements  and 
compounds  yet  uninvestigated  by  experimental  means  ;  it  therefore 
prepares  the  ground  for  the  building  up  of  atomic  and  molecular 
mechanics.14 

s  As  an  example  we  will  take  indium  oxide,  In^Oj.  Its  sp.  gr.  and  sp.  vol.  should  be 
the  mean  of  those  of  cadminm  oxide,  Cd  ,02,  and  stannic  oxide,  Sn^04,  as  indium  stands 
between  cadminm  and  tin.  Thus  in  the  seventies  it  was  already  evident  that  the 
volume  of  indium  oxide  should  be  about  38,  and  its  sp.  gr.  about  7*2,  which  was  confirmed 
by  the  determinations  of  Nillson  and  Pettersson  (7*179)  made  in  1880. 

"  As  the  distance  between,  and  the  volumes  of,  the  molecules  and  atoms  of  solids  and 
liquids  certainly  enter  into  the  data  for  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  molecular 
mechanics,  which  as  yet  has  only  been  worked  out  to  any  extent  for  the  gaseous  state, 
therefore  the  study  of  the  specific  gravity  of  solids,  and  especially  of  liquids,  has  long 
since  had  a  vast  literature.  With  respect  to  solids,  however,  a  great  difficulty  is  met 
with,  owing  to  the  specific  gravity  varying  not  only  with  a  change  of  isomeric  state  (for 
example,  for  silica  in  the  form  of  quartz  =  2*65,  and  in  tridymite  =  22)  but  also  directly 
under  mechanical  pressure  (for  example,  in  a  crystalline,  cast,  and  forged  metal  »,  and 
even  with  the  extent  to  which  they  are  powdered,  Arc,  which  influences  are  imperceptible 
in  liquids. 

Without  going  into  further  details,  we  may  add  to  what  has  been  said  above  that  the 
conception  of  specific  volumes  and  atomic  distances  has  formed  the  subject  of  a  large 
number  of  researches,  but  as  yet  it  is  only  possible  to  mention  a  few  generalisations  given 
by  Dumas,  Kopp,  and  others,  which  are  mentioned  and  amplified  by  me  in  my  work  cited 
in  Note  20,  and  in  my  memoirs  en  this  subject. 

1  Analogous  compounds  and  their  isomorphs  have  frequently  nearly  the  same  mole- 
volumes. 

2.  Other  compounds,  analogous  in  their  properties,  exhibit  molecular  volumes  which 
with  the  molecular  weight. 

g.  When  a  contraction  takes  place  in  combination  in  a  gaseous  state,  then  contraction 
is  in  the  majority  of  instances  also  to  be  observed  in  the  solid  or  liquid  state — that  is, 
tfct  torn  of  the  volumes  of  the  reacting  subttances  is  greater  than  the  volume  of  the 
it  substance  or  substances. 

4.  In  decomposition  the  reverse  takes  place  to  that  which  occurs  in  combination. 

$.  In  substitution  (when  the  volumes  in  a  state  of  vapour  do  not  vary)  a  very  small 
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change  of  volume  generally  takes  place — that  is,  the  sum  of  the  volumes  of  the  reacting 
uubstances  is  almost  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  resultant  substances. 

t».  Hence  it  is  impossible  to  judge  the  volume  of  the  component  substances  from  the 
volume  of  a  compound,  although  it  is  possible  to  do  so  from  the  product  of  substitution. 

7.  The  replacement  of  Hj  by  sodium,  Nan,  and  by  barium,  Ba,  as  well  as  the  replace- 
ment of  S04  by  Cl>,  scarcely  changes  the  volume,  but  the  volume  increases  with  the  re- 
placement of  Na  by  K,  and  decreases  with  the  replacement  of  H:  by  Li?,  Cu,  and  Mg. 

8.  There  is  no  foundation  for  comparing  volumes  in  a  solid  and  liquid  state  at  the  so- 
called  corresponding  temperatures— that  is,  at  temperatures  at  which  the  vapour  tension  is 
equal  m  each  case.  The  comparison  of  volumes  at  the  ordinary  temperature  is  sufficient 
for  finding  a  regularity  in  the  relations  of  volumes  (this  deduction  was  developed  with 
particular  detail  by  me  in  1856). 

9.  Many  (Perseau,  Schroder,  Lowig,  Playfair  and  Joule,  Baudrimont,  Einhardt)  have 
sought  in  vain  for  a  multiple  proportion  in  the  specific  volumes  of  solids  and  liquids. 

10.  The  truth  of  the  above  is  seen  very  clearly  in  comparing  the  volumes  of  polymeric 
•substances.  The  volumes  of  their  molecules  are  equal  in  a  state  of  vapour,  but  are  vory 
different  in  a  solid  and  liquid  state,  as  is  seen  from  the  close  resemblance  of  the  specific 
|H*avities  of  polymeric  substances.  But  as  a  rule  the  most  complex  polymerides  are 
denser  than  the  simpler. 

11.  We  already  know  that  the  oxides  of  light  metals  have  a  less  volume  than  the 
metals,  whilst  that  of  magnesium  hydroxide  is  considerably  greater,  which  is  explained 
by  the  stability  of  the  former  and  instability  of  the  latter.  In  proof  of  this  we  may  cite 
that  the  volume  of  barium  (36)  is  greater  than  that  of  its  stable  hydroxide  (sp.  gr.  4*5, 
vol.  90)  as  well  as  of  those  of  the  true  alkalis.  The  volumes  of  the  salts  of  magnesium 
and  calcium  are  greater  than  the  volume  of  the  metal,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
fluoride  of  calcium.  With  the  heavy  metals  the  volume  of  the  compound  is  always 
greater  than  the  volume  of  the  metal,  and  moreover,  for  such  compounds  as  silver  iodide, 
Agl  id  —  57),  and  mercuric  iodide,  HgL2  (d  =  6-2,  and  the  volumes  of  the  compounds  41  and 
73 »,  the  volume  of  the  compound  is  greater  than  the  sum  of  the  volumes  of  the  component 
elements.  Thus  the  sum  of  the  volumes  Ag-i-I  =  86,  and  the  volume  of  Agl  =  41.  This 
stands  out  with  particular  clearness  on  comparing  the  volumes  K  + 1  =  71  with  the  volume 
of  KI,  which  is  equal  to  54,  because  its  density  =  806. 

12.  In  such  kinds  of  combinations,  between  solids  and  liquids,  as  are  solutions,  alloys, 
isomorphous  mixtures,  and  similar  feeble  chemical  compounds,  the  sum  of  the  reacting 
snbntances  is  always  very  nearly  that  of  the  resulting  substance,  but  here  the  volume  is 
either  slightly  larger  or  smaller  than  the  original ;  speaking  generally,  the  amount  of 
contraction  depends  on  the  force  of  affinity  acting  betWeen  the  combining  substances. 
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CHAPTER   XVI 

ZINC,    CADMIUM,    AND   MERCURY 

These  three  metals  give,  like  magnesium,  oxides  RO,  which  form 
feebly  energetic  bases,  and  like  magnesium  they  are  volatile.  The 
volatility  increases  with  the  atomic  weight.  Magnesium  can  be  dis- 
tilled at  a  white  heat,  zinc  at  a  temperature  of  about  930°,  cadmium 
al>out  7703,  and  mercury  about  360°.  Their  oxides,  RO,  are  more 
easily  reducible  than  magnesia,  and  mercuric  oxide  is  the  most  easily 
reducible.  The  properties  of  their  salts,  RX2,  are  very  similar  to 
the  properties  of  MgX2.  Their  solubility,  power  of  forming  double 
and  basic  salts,  and  many  other  qualities  are  in  many  respects  identical 
with  those  of  MgX2.  The  greater  or  less  ease  with  which  they  are 
oxidised,  the  instability  of  their  compounds,  the  density  of  the  metals 
and  their  compounds,  their  scarcity  in  nature,  and  many  other  properties, 
gradually  change  with  the  increase  of  atomic  weight,  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  law  of  periodicity.  Their  principal  characteristics, 
comjKiivd  with  magnesium,  already  find  expression  in  the  fact  that 
zinc,  cadmium,  and  mercury  are  heavy  metals. 

Zlnr  stands  nearest  to  magnesium  in  atomic  weight  and  in  pro- 
perties. Thus  zinc  sulphate,  or  white  vitriol,  easily  crystallises  with 
seven  molecules  of  water,  ZnS04,7H20.  It  is  isomorphous  with  Epsom 
salts,  and  parts  with  difficulty  with  the  last  molecule  of  water  ;  it 
forms  double  salts — for  instance,  ZnK^S04).j,6H20,  exactly  as  mag- 
nesium sulphate  does.1     Zinc  oxide.  ZnO,  is  a  white  powder,  almost  in- 

1  7.'r.v  vuli  hate  is  often  obtained  as  a  bye-product — for  instance,  ir.  the  action  of 
galvanic  batteries  containing  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid.  When  the  anhydrous  salt  is  heated 
it  fv*iu  s  zinc  oxide,  sulphurous  anhydride,  and  oxygen.  The  solubility  in  100  parts  of 
water  at  0  -  48.  20  =  :>8.  40"  =  08.1.  GO"  =  74.  SO"  =  S4£.  100 r  =  95  parts  of  anhydrous  zinc 
tulphat«*  -  that  is  to  say.  it  is  nearly  expressed  by  the  formula  48  -  O'odf . 

An  admixture  of  iron  is  often  found  in  ordinary  sulphate  of  zinc  in  the  form  of  ferrous 
sulphate.  Ft  S04.  iwunorphous  with  the  zinc  sulphate.  In  order  to  separate  it,  chlorine  is 
p.i*«*»d  through  the  solution  of  the  impure  salt  <the  ferrous  salt  then  passes  into  ferric), 
the  «»»»luti«m  is  then  l»oiled.  and  zinc  oxide  i*  afterwards  added,  which,  after  some  time 
!:■»>  elapsed,  \  recipitates  all  the  ferric  oxide.  Ferric  oxide  of  the  form  R*05  is  dis- 
placed by  zinc  oxide  of  the  form  RO. 
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"iluUi'in  water,-  like  magnesia,,  from  which,  however,  it  is  (listiusuislivi 
by  it«  solubility  in  solutions  of  sodium  and  potaasfain  hydroxide*.'  Zinc 
i-hlnriilc  is  decomposed  by  water,  combines  with  ammonium  chloride, 
[■.Kassiniii  chloride,  A-c,  just  like  magnesium  chloride.1  Altogether  the 
WMBbbance  between  zinc  and  magnesium  com  pounds-  particularly  when 

'  Zinc  oxide  is  obtained  both  by  I  In-  combustion  itud  oxidation  of  line,  ami  also  l>y  lb« 

■  ■]'  ilanlt — [or  inatanca,  thoae  ol  carbonic  andnitric  uicb;  ii  is  likewise 

■  ,iikalie  from  a  solution  uf  ZnX.;,  in  the  form  of  a  gelatinous  hydroxide. 

raced  by.  mating  raw  bleoda  [bj  bunting  in  the  air  whan  the  mlphnx  1* 

cinnnei  into  sulphurous  unliydiidi itains  various  impurities.     For  purification,  tln.i 

"■'I.-  ■  mixed  with  (rater,  and  the  sulphurous  diihydridi-  I . .rm ■ '.  1  l.y  i-iuL-ii  ng  tin:  bk-uift' 
ii  [**h1  through  it.     Zinc  bisulphite,  Zi.SUj.H^LK,  then  passes  into  solutiou.     If  a 

■1'iii if  tLi.  salt  be  evaporated,  and  the  maidiu  ignited,  line  oxide, 

rfBi  impurities,  Kill  remain. 

■  ■  ..  light  iv lii!i> powder.  ih>I  ni«  paint  instead  oi  iWufc  feu-/;  tin?  basic  salt, 
wrespondiiig  Kith  magnesia  alba,  is  used  fur  the  same  purpose  (Vol.  I    p.  S92  . 

'  Fur  the  solution  ■■(  one  i  ul  ol  the  oxide  56  100  parts  of  water  are  regain  ,1  \.i.-,  - 
iele«,  even  in  such  a  weak  solution,  zinc  oxide  i.hyili-uiido,  ZuH  .,(.>.,  i  i  li.-v. i^en  the  colour 
red  litmus  paper.  Zinc  oxide  ie  obtained  in  the  wet  way  by  adding  an  alkali  hydrox- 
-  to  amotion  of  a  line  salt— for  instance:  ZnSO,  +  2HkO-  K  ,si  i,  /„ll  .(!..'  The 
.  itate  of  rinc,  hydroxide  ia  potuefa  in  an  exeeae  of  alkali,  which  i  leadj 
rtinguiahes  it  from  magnesia.  Thin  solubility  of  aim  hydroxide  in  alkali*  is  doe  in  the 
.'I.-  [o  form  u  rniiij ml.  .lllh.iii.-li  .in  unstable   one,  with  alkalis— that  ii 

■  ,,'■  !,ii  :  llint  ^i Mile  alieinly  pur  tlv  lie  Ion;!-  to  the  Intermediate  oxides. 

if  uxidea  uf  (lie  metals  above,  men  finned  do  net  slioiv  this  prnperty.    The  property  which 

■■■  if  1 1 lis  of  dissolving  iii  can -tie  alkali  ii  illi  i lie  disengagement  uf  hydrogen 

■  ■  ..  i  i  i  t.iied  by  i' mi  (.let  niili  pin  tin  urn  ni  i  rem  d.  j  ■■!,■ 

'n  H,.i  v..  in  |.  -i  ■■..■■in.  proceed,  ivhen  the-e  h  yd  rates  (ire  Ink™  in 

nportion  loZnHjOj-eKHO.  II  such  a  eolation  be.  evaporated  to  dryness,  water  extracts 
Ij  caustic  potash  from  tlie  (need  residue.  When  a  solution  of  tine  hydroxide  in 
imp;  alkali  ia  mixed  with  a  large  maae  of  water,  nearly  .ill  the  oxide  ol  tine  ie  procipi- 
>d :  and.  therefore,  in  weak  solutions,  a  large  quantity  ol  the  alkali  is  requii 

■■    illts.    :..  the  ill  ,■ i  o.iti.in  lit    tin-    .'iu.--iill[,ili    compound-  li>   water.      II 

nig  alcohol  be  added  to  »  solution  of  nine  oxide  in  sodium  hydroxide,  the  ,-i-y -jh.^II.i- 
■  ■  I,  Hparales. 

■  ■■■■!■.  ZnC! ..  is  generally  used  in  the  urt-s  in  the  form  of  s  ~  .i  :i : 

;n  hydrochloric  nci.l.  This  soluiion  js  used  for  soldering  metal*.  The 
i  than  employed  ia  nnderatood  from  it*  pro  per  tie..  When  evaporated 
..  with  the  water  ol   crystallisation  first  separates,  which,    I..,..,.., 

■  tted,  lore-  nil  traces  of  water,  and  forms  mi  oily  mais  ot  ,uilivdr..n;-  -nit 
ik-h  aolidifiei  on  Cooling.  Thi*  anbatance  molts  at  SiOD,  and  commemi-s  to  volatilise 
abnat  40tvJ.  Tlie  aolderiny  of  metals—  that  is,  the  inlroduction  of  :m  rn-.ily-fusitjli< 
-tal  between  two  contiguous  metallic  objeetH— is  hindered  l.y  any  film  of  mide  up  ill 
inn;  and,  ■•  heated  metals  eaaily  oiidise,  they  are  therefore  difficult  to  wilder.     Zinc 

■  ■  ■  prevent  the  oxidation.  It  fuses  eu  being  heated,  and.  covering  the 
rial  with  an  oily  coating,  prevents  i.intm  t«  ith  the  nir;  but  even  it  any  .Mile  has  formed, 
r  Irw  hydrochloric  avid  genrriilly  >-!tist.iii«  in  tli+i  eiu.i  eliloii.h-  solution   dissolves  the 

■  i  m  this  ii.ii  i  hi  iiieliillie  surface  of  the  metals  to  be  soldered  ,.,..■.  .  I 
lor  the  adhesion  of  tin-  liquid  solder,  iihich.  t.m  tooling,  hinds  the  .,1.,, 

oi'h  sine  chloride  is  used  also  lor  steeping  wood  (telegraph.]"i»ts  and  sloepera  on  rail- 
iy»l  in  order  to  proserve  them  from  decaying  quickly  ;  this  prcseri  utile  .-'lion  i-  in  all 
mainly  due  to  the  poisonous  character  uf  nine  salts  [eorrosiTt  sublimate  is  still 
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both  are  in  solution — is  so  great  that  it  exceeds  the  resemblance  which 
exists  between  magnesium  and  calcium  compounds. 

Zinc,  like  many  heavy  metals,  is  often  found  in  nature  in  combina- 
tion with  sulphur,  forming  the  so-called  zinc  blende*  ZnS.  It  some- 
times exists  in  large  masses,  often  crystallised  in  cubes  ;  it  is  frequently 
translucent,  and  has  a  metallic  lustre,  although  this  is  not  so  clearly 
developed  as  in  many  other  metallic  sulphides  with  which  we  shall  here- 


more  poisonous,  and  a  still  better  agent  to  preserve  wood  from  decay),  because  decay  is 
brought  about  by  the  action  of  lower  organisms. 

The  specific  gravity  of  solutions  (see  my  *  Treatise/  p.  60)  containing  p  per  cent,  of 
zinc  chloride,  ZnCL; : 

p  =     10  20  80  40  50 

ir»°/4°  «     1C93  1184  1293  1*411  1554 

els  dt   =        -3  -5  -7  -8  -9 

The  last  line  shows  the  change  of  specific  gravity  for  1°  in  ten -thousandth  parts  for  tem- 
peratures near  15°.  More  accurate  determinations  of  Cheltzoff, personally  communicated 
by  him,  led  him  to  conclude  that  solutions  of  zinc  chloride  follow  the  same  laws  as  the 
solutions  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  will  be  treated  in  Chapter  XX. :  (1)  from  H^.O  to 
ZnCL,120H.,O*  =  S,,  +  92*85/>  +  0-1748;>*;  (2)  from  thence  to  ZnCl^OH^O  *  =  S0  +  93*90/> 
-00126;/*;  (3J  from  thence  to  ZnCl„25rL,0  *  =  114815  +  96*45  {p- 15*89)  +  0*4507 
(j*-15*89)*;(€4)  from  thence  to  ZnCL,,10H26  8  =  12212*1  +  104*82  (p  =  23*21)  +  0*7992 
(/*■- 28-21)*;  "(5)  from  thence  to  p  =  65  p.c.  8  =  14606*8  +  140*96  ( p- 48*05)  + 1*4905 
{p  —  48*05)*,  where  *  is  the  specific  gravity  of  the  solution  at  15D,  containing  p  p.c.  of 
ZnCLj  by  weight,  if  the  water  at  4°  =  10000,  and  where  S„  =  9991*6  (specific  gravity  of  water 
at  15°).  The  compound  of  zinc  chloride  with  hydrochloric  acid  has  been  mentioned  in 
Vol.  I.  page  450. 

Zinc  chloride  has  a  great  affinity  for  water;  it  is  not  only  soluble  in  it,  but  in  alcohol, 
and  on  being  dissolved  in  water  becomes  considerably  heated,  like  magnesium  and  calcium 
chlorides.  Zinc  chloride  is  capable  of  taking  up  water,  not  only  in  a  free  state,  but  also  in 
chemical  combination  with  many  substances.  Thus,  for  instance,  it  is  used  in  organic 
researches,  for  removing  the  elements  of  water  from  many  of  the  organic  compounds. 

When  mixed  with  zinc  oxide  it  forms  with  remarkable  ease  a  very  hard  mass  of  zinc 
oxychloride,  which  is  applied  in  the  arts ;  for  instance,  in  painting,  to  resist  the  action  of 
water,  or  for  cementing  such  objects  as  are  destined  to  remain  in  water.  Zinc  oxychlo- 
ride,  ZnCl2,8ZnO,2H20(  =  ZnoOCl^ZnHjOj)  is  also  formed  from  a  solution  of  zinc  chloride 
by  the  action  of  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia  on  it  after  heating  the  precipitate  obtained 
with  the  liquid  for  a  considerable  time;  the  admixture  of  ammonium  salts  with  a  mixture 
of  a  strong  solution  of  zinc  chloride  with  its  oxide  makes  a  similar  mass,  which  does  not 
solidify  so  rapidly,  and  is  therefore  more  useful  for  similar  purposes.  Moisture  and  cold 
do  not  change  the  hardened  mass  of  oxychloride,  and  it  also  resists  the  action  of  many 
acids,  and  a  heat  of  800°,  which  makes  it  a  useful  cement  for  many  purposes.  A  solution  of 
magnesium  chloride  with  magnesium  oxide  forms  a  similar  oxychloride.  The  mass  solidifies 
best  when  there  is  an  even  quantity  by  weight  of  zinc  in  the  chloride  and  oxide,  and,  there- 
fore, when  it  has  the  composition  Zn.>OCl2.  In  preparing  such  a  cement,  naturally 
zinc  oxide  alone  may  be  taken,  and  the  requisite  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  added 
to  it. 

5  This  mineral  has  been  given  the  name  of  *  mock-ore,'  on  account  of  its  having  the 
appearance  (considerable  density,  4*06,  Arc.)  of  ordinary  metallic  ores;  it  deceived  the 
first  miners,  because  it  did  not,  like  other  ores,  give  metal  when  simply  roasted  in  air  and 
fused  with  charcoal.  The  white  zinc  oxide,  formed  by  burning  the  vapours  of  zinc,  waa 
also  called  '  nihil  album/  or  '  white  nothing,'  on  account  of  its  lightness. 
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after  become  acquainted.     The  ores  of  zinc  also  comprise  the  carbonate, 
ml'tmii'-;  ami  silicate,  siliceous  calamine. 

Metallic  zinc  (spelter)  is  most  frequently  obtained  from  the  ores 
containing  the  carbonate''— that  is.  from  calamine,  which  is  sometimes 
found  in  thick  veins  :  for  instance,  in  Poland,  Galicia,  in  some  places  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  in  considerable  masses  in  Belgium  and 
England.  In  Russia  beds  of  zinc  ore  are  met  with  in  Poland  and 
the  Caucasus  ;  but  the  output  is  small.  In  Sweden,  as  early  as  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  Belgian  calamine  was  worked  up  into  an  alloy  of 
line  *nd  copper  (brass),  and  Paracelsus  produced  zinc  from  calamine  ; 
but   the  technical  production  of  the  metal  itself,  long  ago  practised  iti 


1  the  AbbtS 


f.'hina,  only  c"iiimenced  in  Europe  in  1807  in 
Donnet  discovered  that  zinc  was  volatile. 
From  that  time   the  production  increased 
until    it  is  now   aliout   140  million    kilo- 
grams in  Germany  alone. 

Tin1  redaction  of  metallic  zinc  from  its 
ores  is  based  on  the  fact  that  zinc  oxide7 
is  easily  reduced  by  charcoal  at  a  red  heat : 
ZuO  +  C  d=  Zn  +  CO.  The  zinc  thus  ob- 
tained is  in  a  finely-divided  state  and 
impure,  being  mixed  with  other  metals 
reduced  with  it.  The  refining  depends  on 
the  nine  being  converted  into  vapour  at  a 
white  heat,  from  which  it  easily  passes 
into  a  liquid  or  solid  state.  The  distilla- 
tion is  carried  on  in  earthenware  retorts, 

tilled  with  a  mixture  of  the  divided  ore  and  charcoal.  The  vapours  of 
line  and  gases  formed  during  tin-  reaction  escape  by  means  of  a  pipe 
hwrtilm   downwards,  and  are  led  to    a    space    where   the   vapours   are 

•  Let  as  mention  here  that  by  the  word  ore  is  meant  *  hard,  heavy  substance  dug 
onl  of  the  earth,  which  is  need  in  metallurgical  works  lor  obtaining  tin-  usual  heavy 
metals  long  known  and  used.  The  natural  compounds  of  solium,  or  magnesium,  are 
net  «lled  area,  because  magnesium  and  mdinm  have  not  been  long  ago  obtained  in 
■  cifcv.  The  heavy  metals,  those  which  are  easily  reduced  ami  do  not  easily  oiidise,  ue 
e«lti*iv*ly  thoK  which  are  dire<  tly  applied  snd  olitumetl  in  works.  Ores  either  contain 
tha  metals  themselves  (for  instance,  cm*  of  silver  or  bismuth),  and  the  metals  are  then  in 

a  nalir*  state,  or  site  their  aulpbtw  compounds  (blend",  in.-iek  ->r,-,pyritr u-.  for  m-im  ,.■.■, 

pawn.  Pl)S;iinc  blende,  ZnS;  oopperpyrites.CnPeS)  or  oiidoa  (as  the  ores  of  iron!,  or 

ni  .  for  instance!.     Zinc  is  incomparably  rarer  than  magnesium,  and  is  only 
■■id  known  because  it  is  transformed  from  its  ore*  into  a  metal  which  finds  direct  use  in 
■  h.-lies  of  industry. 

*  Ore*,  when  extracted  from  the  earth  by  the  miners,  are  often  enriched  by  sorting, 
■milling,  and  other  mechanical  operations.     The  sulphurous  ores  (and  likewise  others) 

1      Hoisting  an  ore  means  heating  it  to  a  red  heat  in  air,     The 
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cooled-  By  this  means  they  do  not  come  into  contact  with  the  air, 
because  the  neck  of  the  retort  is  tilled  with  gaseous  carbonic  oxide, 
and  therefore  the  zinc  does  not  oxidise,  otherwise  its  vapour  would 
barn  in  the  air.  The  vapours  of  zinc,  entering  into  the  cooling  chamber, 
condense  into  white  zinc  powder  or  zinc  dust.  When  the  neck  of  the 
retort  i»  heated,  the  zinc  is  obtained  in  a  liquid  state,  and  is  cast  into 
plates,  in  which  form  it  most  often  enters  the  market. 

Commercial  zinc  is  generally  impure,  containing  a  mixture  of  lead, 
particles  of  carbon,  iron,  and  other  metals,  carried  over  with  the 
vapours,  although  they  are  not  volatile  at  a  temperature  approaching 
1000'.  If  it  is  required  to  obtain  pure  zinc  from  the  commercial 
article  it  is  subjected  to  a  further  distillation  in  a  crucible  with  a  pipe 
passing  through  the  bottom,  the  vapours  formed  by  the  heated  zinc 
only  having  exit  through  the  pipe  cemented  into  the  bottom  of  the 
crucible.  Passing  through  this  pipe,  the  vapours  condense  to  a  liquid, 
which  is  collected  in  a  receiver.  Zinc  thus  purified  is  generally  re- 
melted  and  cast  into  rods,  and  in  this  form  is  often  used  for  physical 
and  chemical  researches  where  a  pure  article  is  required. * 

Metallic  zinc  has  a  bluish- white  colour  ;  its  lustre,  compared  with 
many  other  metals,  is  insignificant.  When  cast  it  exhibits  a  tabular 
structure.  Its  specified  gravity  is  about  7 — that  is,  varies  from  6*8 
to  7*2,  according  to  the  degree  of  compression  (for  instance,  forging, 
rolling,  *kc.)  to  which  it  has  been  subjected.  It  is  very  ductile, 
considering  its  hardness.  For  this  reason  it  chokes  up  tiles  when 
being  worked.  Its  malleability  is  considerable  when  pure,  but  in  the 
ordinary  impure  condition  in  which  it  is  sold,  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture it  is  impossible  to  roll  it,  as  it  breaks  easily.  At  a  temperature 
of  100°,  however,  it  easily  undergoes  such  operations,  and  can  then 
be  drawn  into  wire  or  sheets.  If  heated  further  it  again  becomes 
lirittle,  and  at  200°  may  be  even  crushed  into  powder,  so  completely 

sulphur  then  burns,  and  passes  off  in  the  form  of  sulphurous  anhydride,  SOo,  and  the 
metal  oxidises.  The  roasting  is  carried  on  in  order  to  obtain  an  oxide  instead  of  a  sulphur- 
ous compound  ;  the  oxide  being  reducible  by  charcoal. 

These  methods,  introduced  ages  ago,  are  met  with  in  nearly  all  metallurgical  works 
for  nearly  all  ores.  For  this  reason  the  preparatory  treatment  of  zinc  blende  furnishes 
zinc  oxide :  this  is  already  contained  in  calamine. 

*  Thin  zinc,  although  homogeneous,  still  contains  certain  impurities,  to  remove  which 
it  is  necessary  to  obtain  some  pure  zinc  salt  and  transform  it  into  carbonate,  which  latter 
is  then  distilled  with  charcoal,  and,  as  thin  sheets  of  zinc  can  only  be  obtained  from  very 
pnre  metal,  they  are  frequently  made  use  of  in  cases  where  pure  zinc  is  required.  In 
order  to  remove  the  arnenic  from  zinc,  it  was  proposed  to  melt  it  and  mix  it  with  an- 
hydrous magnesium  chloride,  by  which  means  vapours  of  zinc  chloride  and  arsenic 
chloride  are  formed.  Completely  pure  zinc  is  made  (V.  Meyer  and  others)  by  decompos- 
ing, by  means  of  the  galvanic  current,  a  solution  of  zinc  sulphate  to  which  an  excess  of 
ammonia  has  been  added. 
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does  it  lose  its  molecular  cohesion.     It  melts  at  433°,  and  distils  at 

930°. 

Zinc  does  not  undergo  any  change  in  the  atmosphere.  Even  in 
very  damp  air  it  only  becomes  slowly  coated  with  a  very  thin  white 
coating  of  oxide.  For  this  reason  it  is  available  for  all  objects  which 
are  only  in  contact  with  air.  Therefore  sheet  zinc  may  be  used  for 
roofing  and  many  other  purposes.9  This  great  unchangeability  of  zinc 
in  the  air  shows  its  slight  energy  with  regard  to  oxygen  compared 
with  the  metals  already  mentioned,  which  are  capable  of  reducing  zinc 
from  solutions.  But  zinc  plays  this  part  with  regard  to  the  remaining 
metals — for  example,  with  reference  to  lead,  copper,  mercury,  «kc. 
Although  zinc  is  an  almost  unoxidisable  metal  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  it  burns  in  the  air  on  being  heated,  particularly  when 
in  the  form  of  shavings  or  in  the  condition  of  vapour.  At  the 
ordinary  temperature  zinc  does  not  decompose  water — at  any  rate, 
not  if  it  is  in  a  dense  mass.  But  even  at  a  temperature  of  100°  zinc 
begins  little  by  little  to  decompose  water  ;  it  easily  displaces  the 
hydrogen  of  acids  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  of  alkalis  on 
being  heated. 

In  this  respect,  however,  the  action  of  zinc  varies  a  great  deal  with 
the  degree  of  its  purity.  Weak  sulphuric  acid  (corresponding  with  the 
composition  H2S04,8H20)  at  the  ordinary  temperature  does  not  act  at 
all  on  chemically  pure  zinc,  and  even  a  stronger  solution  acts  very 
slowly.  If  the  temperature  be  raised,  and  particularly  if  the  zinc  be  pre- 
viously slightly  heated,  so  as  to  cover  its  surface  with  a  film  of  oxide, 
chemically  pure  zinc  then  acts  on  sulphuric  acid.  Thus,  for  example, 
one  cubic  centimetre  of  zinc  in  sulphuric  acid,  having  a  composition 
H2S04,6H20,  at  the  ordinary  temperature  in  two  hours  only  dissolves 
to  the  extent  of  0*018  gram,  and  at  a  temperature  of  100°  about 
3^  grams.  If  we  compare  this  slow  action  with  that  rapid  evolution 
of  hydrogen  which  occurs  in  the  case  of  commercial  zinc,  we  see  that 
the  influence  of  those  impurities  in  the  zinc  is  very  great.  Every 
particle  of  charcoal  or  iron  introduced  into  the  mass  of  the  zinc,  and 
likewise  the  connection  of  the  zinc  with  a  piece  of  another  electro- 
negative metal,  assists  such  a  dissolution,  as  all  readers  of  books  on 
physics  are  well  aware.  The  slowness  of  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid 
on  pure  zinc  (and  likewise  on  amalgamated  zinc)  is  also  explained 
by  the  fact  that  a  layer  of  hydrogen  is  then  on  the  surface  of  the 

9  Cornices  and  other  architectural  ornaments,  remarkable  for  their  lightness  and 
beauty,  are  stamped  out  of  sheet  zinc.  Zinc-roofing  does  not  require  painting,  bat  it 
melts  during  a  conflagration  and  even  burns  at  a  strong  heat.  Many  iron  vessels,  &c, 
are  covered  with  zinc  ('  galvanised ')  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  rusting. 
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metal,  which  prevents  contact  between  the  acid  and  the  metal.  The 
addition  of  cupric  sulphate,  or  particularly  a  few  drops  of  platinic 
chloride  (the  metals  are  reduced)  to  the  sulphuric  acid,  greatly 
accelerates  the  evolution  of  the  hydrogen,  because  in  this  case,  as  with 
commercial  zinc,  galvanic  couples  are  locally  formed  by  the  copper  or 
platinum  and  the  zinc,  under  the  influence  of  which  the  zinc  rapidly 
dissolves.10 

10  The  action  of  acids  on  metallic  zinc  of  various  degrees  of  parity  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  many  investigations  particularly  important  with  reference  to  the  application  of 
zinc  in  galvanic  batteries,  whilst  some  investigations  have  direct  significance  for  chemical 
mechanics,  although  from  many  points  the  matter  is  not  clear.  I  consider  it  useful  to 
stop  and  point  oat  those  observations  which  I  find  the  most  complete. 

Calvert  and  Johnson  made  the  following  series  of  observations  on  the  action  of  sul- 
phuric acid  of  various  degrees  of  concentration  on  2  grams  of  pure  zinc  during  two  hours. 
In  the  cold  the  concentrated  acid,  H2S04,  does  not  act,  RjSO^H^O  dissolves  about 
0*002  gram,  but  principally  forms  hydrogen  sulphide,  which  is  obtained  also  when  the 
dilution  reaches  HjSO^TILjO,  when  0*085  gram  of  zinc  is  dissolved.  When  largely 
diluted  with  water,  pure  hydrogen  begins  to  be  disengaged.  At  130-  mono-  and  di- 
hydrated  sulphuric  acid  give  sulphurous  anhydride,  and  in  two  hours  dissolve  0*075  and 
01 4*2  gram  of  zinc.  H^SO^H^O  at  ISO'  gives  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  sulphide  and  sul- 
phurous anhydride  dissolving  0*156  gram  of  zinc. 

Bouchardat  showed  that  if  in  a  vessel  made  of  glass  or  sulphur  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
acting  on  a  piece  of  zinc  liberates  one  part  of  hydrogen,  then  the  same  acid  with  the  same 
piece  of  zinc  in  the  same  time  will  liberate  4  parts  of  hydrogen  if  the  vessel  be  made  of 
tin — that  is.  zinc  forms  a  galvanic  couple  with  tin ;  in  a  leaden  vessel  9  parts  of  hydrogen 
are  develo]>ed,  with  a  vessel  of  antimony  or  bismuth  13  parts,  silver  or  platinum  S8  parts, 
copper  50  parts,  iron  43  parts.  If  a  salt  of  platinum  is  added  to  the  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  *  1  part  of  acid  and  12  parts  of  water;,  Millon  determined  that  the  rapidity  of  the 
action  on  the  zinc  is  increased  149  times,  and  by  the  addition  of  copper  sulphate  is  ren- 
dered 45  times  greater  than  the  action  of  pure  sulphuric  acid.  The  salts  which  are 
added  are  reduced  to  metals  by  the  zinc,  their  contact  serving  to  promote  the  reaction 
because  they  form  local  galvanic  currents. 

According  to  the  observations  of  Cailletet,  if,  at  the  ordinary  pressure,  sulphuric  acid 
with  zinc  liberates  100  parts  of  hydrogen,  then  with  a  pressure  of  60  atmospheres  47 
part >  wi'l  be  liberated  and  1  part  at  a  pressure  of  120  atmospheres.  With  a  reduced 
pressure  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump  168  parts  are  liberated. 

Helmholtz  showed  that  a  reduced  pressure  also  exercises  its  influence  on  galvanic 
element*. 

Debray.  Lo*relT  Snyder*,  and  others  showed  that  zinc  liberates  hydrogen  and  forms 
La*ic  salts  and  zinc  oxide  with  solutions  of  many  salts — for  instance,  MCU,  aluminium 
sulphate,  and  alum.  Sodium  and  potassium  carbonates  scarcely  act.  because  they  form 
a  CArb->cate.  The  salts  of  ammonia  act  more  strongly  than  the  salts  of  potassium  and 
sodium :  the  zinc  remains  bright.  It  is  evident  that  this  action  is  founded  on  the  forma- 
tion of  double  salts  and  basic  salts. 

The  difference  with  concentration  in  the  rate  of  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  zinc 
( containing  imparities'  under  otherwise  uniform  conditions  is  in  evident  connection  with 
the  eiectrical  conductivity  of  the  solution  and  its  viscosity,  although,  when  largely 
dilated,  the  action  is  almost  proportional  to  the  amount  of  acid  in  a  known  volume  of 
the  solution. 

Fonring.  casting  the  molten  metal,  and  similar  mechanical  influences  change  the 
den*i:y  and  hardness  of  zinc,  and  also  strongly  influence  its  power  of  liberating  hydrogen 
from  acids  •  Muhier.  Behemann). 

Eayander  showed  \lS81j  that  when  magnesium  is  submitted  to  the  lotion  of  acids : 
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The  action  of  zinc  on  acids,  and  the  consequent  formation  of  zinc 
salts,  interferes  with  its  application  in  many  cases,  particularly  for  the 
preservation  of  liquids  either  containing,  or  capable  of  developing, 
acid.  For  this  reason  zinc  vessels  ought  not  to  be  used  for  the  prepa- 
ration or  preservation  of  food,  as  this  often  contains  acids  which  form 
poisonous  salts  with  the  zinc.  Even  ordinary  water,  containing 
carbonic  acid,  slowly  but  surely  acts  on  zinc. 

Finally-divided  zinc,  or  zinc  dust,  obtained  in  the  distillation  of 
the  metal  when  the  receiver  is  not  heated  up  to  the  melting  point,  on 
account  of  its  presenting  a  large  surface  of  contact  and  containing 
foreign  matter  (particularly  zinc  oxide),  has  in  the  highest  degree  the 
property  of  decomposing  acids  and  even  water,  which  it  easily  de- 


fa)  the  action  depends,  not  on  the  nature  of  the  acid  but  on  its  basicity,  (b)  the  increase 
of  the  action  is  more  rapid  than  the  growth  of  the  concentration,  and  (c)  there  is  a  de- 
crease of  action  with  the  increase  of  the  coefficient  of  internal  friction  and  electrical 
conductivity. 

Spring  and  Aubel  (1887)  measured  the  volume  of  hydrogen  disengaged  by  an  alloy 
oi  zinc  and  a  small  quantity  of  lead  (0'6  p.c),  because  the  action  of  acids  is  then  uni- 
form.   In  order  to  deal  with  a  known  surface,  spheres  were  taken  (9*5  millimetres 
diameter)  and  cylinders  (17  mm.  dia.),  the  sides  of  which  were  covered  with  wax  in  order 
to  limit  the  action  to  the  end  surfaces.    During  the  commencement  of  the  action  of  a 
definite  quantity  of  acid  the  rapidity  increases,  attains  a  maximum,  and  then  declines  as 
the  acid  becomes  exhausted.    We  annex  the  results  for  5, 10,  and  15  per  cent,  of  hydro- 
chloric acid.     H  denotes  the  number  of  cubic  centimetres  of  hydrogen,  D  the  time  in 
seconds  elapsing  after  the  zinc  spheres  have  been  plunged  into  the  acid.    At  15°  they 
obtained : 
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At  85°  they  obtained : 
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At  55°  they  obtained : 
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In  consequence  of  the  complex  character  of  the  phenomenon,  the  authors  themselves 
do  not  recognise  their  determinations  as  being  absolute,  and  only  give  them  a  relative 
signification,  and  in  this  sense  it  is  remarkable  that  hydrobromic  acid  under  similar  con- 
ditions (with  an  equivalent  strength)  gives  a  greater  (from  2  to  5  times)  rapidity  of  action 
than  hydrochloric  acid,  but  sulphuric  acid  a  far  less  (nearly  25  times)  velocity.  It  is  also 
remarkable  that  during  the  reaction  the  metal  becomes  much  more  heated  than  the  acid. 

Let  us  observe  that  zinc  dust  and  zinc  itself,  when  heated  with  hydrated  lime  and 
similar  hydrates,  disengages  hydrogen ;  this  method  has  even  been  proposed  for  obtain- 
ing hydrogen  for  filling  war  balloons. 
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composes*  particularly  if  slightly  heated.  On  this  account  zinc  dust  is 
often  used  in  laboratories  and  factories  as  a  reducing  agent.  A  similar 
influence  of  the  finelv-divided  state  is  also  noticed  in  other  metals — 
for  instance,  copper  and  silver — which  again  shows  the  close  con- 
nection between  chemical  and  physico- mechanical  phenomena.  We 
must  first  of  all  turn  to  this  close  connection  for  an  explanation 
of  the  widely-spread  application  of  zinc  in  galvanic  batteries,  where 
the  chemical  (hidden,  potential)  energy  of  the  acting  substances  is  trans- 
formed into  (evident,  kinetic)  galvanic  energy,  and  through  this  latter 
into  heat,  Hght,  or  mechanical  work.,ufc 

Hermann  and  Stromeyer,  in  1819,  showed  that  cadmium  is  almost 
always  found  with  zinc,  and  in  many  respects  resembles  it.  When 
distilleJ,  the  cadmium  volatilises  sooner,  because  it  has  a  lower  boiling 
point.  Sometimes  the  zinc  dust  obtained  by  the  first  distillation  of 
line  contains  as  much  as  5  per  cent,  of  cadmium.  When  zinc  blende; 
containing  cadmium,  is  roasted,  the  zinc  passes  into  the  state  of 
oxide,  and  the  cadmium  sulphide  in  the  ore  oxidises  into  cadmium 
sulphate,  CdS04,  which  fairly  well  resists  the  action  of  heat ;  there- 
fore, if  roasted  zinc  blende  be  washed  with  water,  a  solution  of 
cadmium    sulphate  will  be  obtained,  from  which  it  is  very  easy  to 

,0*  The  relation  between  chemical  action  and  galvanism  is  so  important,  and  has 
already  l>een  so  much  studied,  and  has  of  late  years  given  so  many  new  results,  that 
this  section  of  our  science  ought  now  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  theoretical  ^physical) 
chemistry.  In  our  comparatively  short  and  elementary  course,  it  is  not  possible  to  touch 
on  this  question,  all  the  more  so  because  even  at  present  it  contains  many  blank  spaces 
with  reference  to  the  comprehension  of  primary  phenomena ;  for  instance,  the  polarisa- 
tion of  the  current  and  the  4  transference  of  the  ions,'  evident  from  the  disengagement 
of  hydrogen  on  the  copper  when  a  piece  of  zinc  is  plunged  into  sulphuric  acid,  in  which 
copper  is  in  metallic  contact  with  the  zinc.  However,  in  latter  times,  thanks  to  the  ex- 
perienced investigations  of  Hittorf,  Kohlrausch,  and  others,  and  the  theoretical  considera- 
tions of  Clausius,  Thomson,  and  others,  the  mist  which  enveloped  this  region  begins  to 
lighten :  still  Faraday  already  clearly  saw  that  the  galvanic  current  is  nothing  more 
than  a  chemical  movement  under  a  changed  aspect.  I  only  consider  it  possible  to  say  a 
few  words  about  this  subject. 

From  the  experiments  of  Favre,  Thomson,  Berthelot,  Cheltzoff,  and  others  on  the 
quantity  of  heat  developed  in  a  closed  circuit,  one  ought  to  conclude  that  the  electro- 
motive force,  or  its  faculty  of  doing  a  certain  work  E,  is  proportional  to  the  whole 
quantity  of  heat  Q  produced  by  the  reaction  serving  as  the  source  of  the  current.  If  E 
be  expressed  in  volts  and  Q  in  thousands  of  heat  units  referred  to  molecular  weights, 
then  E  =  0-0436  Q.  For  instance,  in  a  Daniell's  element  E  =  I'M  both  by  experiment  and 
by  calculation,  because  it  must  be  granted  that  here  takes  place  the  decomposition  of 
CnS04  into  CuO  +  S03Aq.  and  the  decomposition  of  CuO  into  Cu  +  O,  together  with  the 
formation  of  Zn  -  O  and  Zn0 1-  SO^Aq,  for  which  reactions  Q  =  50'18  thousand  heat  units. 
Just  the  same  in  other  primary  batteries  (for  instance,  as  shown  by  Bunsen, Poggendorf, 
and  others)  and  secondary  batteries  (for  instance,  those  acting  according  to  the  reaction 
Pb  -  H  >SO,  *  PbOe,  as  Cheltzoff  showed)  elements  E  =  00486  Q.  The  question  becomes 
more  complicated  as  the  temperature  rises,  probably  from  the  incompleteness  of  thermo- 
chemical  determinations. 
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prepare    metallic   cadmium.     Hydrogen    lolphide    may    be    used    for 
■  uliiiiiiiii  from  its  solutions  ;  it  gives  n,  yellow  precipitate  <\f 

i-tu/miiiin  wvlji/ii'/t',  ('i]S  fju-t  oiding  to  the  equation  CdS'^  +  H^S^ 
1 1  s>  < .  —  CdS),  which,  on  account  of  its  characteristic  colour,  is  used 
*s  ft  pigment.  Cadmium  sulphide,  when  strongly  heated  in  air,  leaves 
cadmium  oxide,  from  which  the  metal  may  he  obtained  in  prooilslj  Hw 
Mine  way  us  in  ihe  case  of  zinc.  It  should  be  remarked  lit  the  same 
time  that  rise  sulphate  (especially  in  the  presence  of  acids)  does  not 
gj*«*  precipitate  of  zinc  sulphide  with  sulphuri-m-d  hydrogen,  or,  at 
.  is  only  [.irocipitaterl  in  very  small  <|uiintity. 
t_";nlniium  is  a  white  metal,  and  when  freshly  cut  is  almost  as  white 
mi  hartrwna  as  tin.  It  is  so  soft  that  it  may  l>e  easily  tut  with  a  knife, 
and  so  malleable  that  it  can  lie  easily  drawn  into  wire,  sheets,  Ac.  Its 
.j-  ate  gravity  is  8-67,  melting  point  32U',  boiling  point  770  ;  its 
vapours  bum,  forming  a  brown  powder  of  the  oxide."  Next  to 
mercury  it  is  the  must  volatile  metal  ;  hence  Deville  determined  the 
density  of  its  vapours  compared  with  hydrogen,  and  found  it  to.be 
equal  to  5T'l,  therefore  the  molecule  contains  one  atom  whose 
POifltil  =  II-'.  V.  Meyer  found  the  like  for  zinc;  the  molecule  of 
iii-i.  my  also  contains  one  atom  (Vol.  I.  p.  312). 

a >y  resembles  zinc  and  cadmium  in  many  respects,  but  presents 

(tut  distinction  from  them  which  is  always  noticed  in  all   the  heaviest 

metals  (with  regard  to  atomic  weight,  and  density)  compared  with  the 

—namely,   that   it   oxidises    with   more   difficulty,   and   its 

"   Amount  til"  compound:*  '.I  ciiilniiinn  very  rkiiclv  allied  to  the  compounds  of  tine, 
Thi.  tall  crystallises  very  veil ;  it  is 


r-d  ill  infill. nil'  jiuil  I'li"ni,'i-,ipliv. 
direct  action  of  iodine.  mixed  Kith 
netnllic  cadmium.  Ope  purt  of  cadmium  iodide  nl  an  i-e'iuirrs  lor  ill-  solution 
l'OS  parti  of  water.  It  may  lie  remarked  thai  oadroiuin ohloride  nl  She  Mine temperatnre 
require*  0^71  parts  of  water  to  dissolve  it,  *i  tliu.r  the  iodine  compound  of  this  metal  ii 
]••*  soluble  than  tin'  i  liliiri.ii'.  whilst  ii,..  reverse  reliiiioii  holds  in  the  case  of  the  corre- 
•pixnding  compounds  of  (lie  alkali  or  alkaline.  , nrtliy  iuclu.li,     Cadmium  sulphate  cryatal- 

IiOB>  well  sod  luu  Ilu-  i- [jMilioii  31  VISI  \,,»H:<  I,  time.  iliHeriii),'  from  i-.inr  sulphate. 

Cidminm  oxide  in  soluble,  although   sparingly,  in   alkalis,  lint  in  the  presence  of 
tartaric  Hid  certain  oilier  acids  the  .ilk.line  -oluti.'U  uf  •.■iidiiiiiiw  oxide  does  not  rlmiige 
n  bulled,  whilst  a  diluted  solntion  in  that  case  deposits  cadmium  oxide;  this  may 
tine  compotindK  from  those  of  cadminm,     Cadmium  is  precipi- 
tins it*  salts  by  line,  which  fact  may  also  he  taken  advantage  of  for  separating 
in  ;  for  Ibis  reason  in  an  allny  of  zinc  ami  cadmium,  acids  first  nf  nil  extract  tbe 
ii  i^  in  nil  res[—-t-  h'-.  i-nor-.-li.'  (linn  zini'.     Tim-.  li|-  inslum-c.  it  iliii.ru. 
h  difficulty,  anil  tin-  nuly  wlu'ii  -I  lonely  ln--aU.nl.     It  even  nets  but  slowly 

■-■■•-  hydrogen  from  them.      It  is. ■essary  here  l.o  turn  attention. 

■be  tact  that  for  alkali  and  alkaline  earthy  metals  (of  the  even  series)  the  highest 

ic  wrujht  determines  the  «rc-at«t  energy;  but    cadmium   i.of  the   uneven  series), 

reifrlit  thin  line,  in  less  energetic.     The  salts  or  radiumm 

ie«.|oor)ea».Iike tin  aei.f  line.  DaSchnllen  obtained  »cry>Ullineoxychloride,C<l(OH)Cl, 

by  heating  marble  with  •  solution  of  cadmium  chloride  in  a  sealed  tube  at  900°. 
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compounds  are  more  easily  decomposed."  Besides  compounds  of  the 
usual  type  RX2,  it  also  gives  those  of  the  lower  type,  RX,  which  are 
unknown  for  zinc  and  cadmium.1*  Mercury  therefore  gives  salts  of 
the  composition  HgX  (mercurous  salts)  and  HgX2  (mercuric  salts),  the 
oxides  having  the  formula?  Hg20  and  HgO  respectively. 

Mercury  is  found  in  nature  almost  exclusively  in  combination  with 

sulphur  (like  zinc  and  cadmium,  but  is  still  rarer  than  them)  in  the 

form   known  as  cinnabar,  HgS.     It  is  far  more  rarely  met  with  in 

the  native  or  metallic  condition,  and  this  in  all  probability  has  been 

derived  from  cinnabar.     Mercury  ore  is  found  only  in  a  few  places — 

namely,  in  Spain  (in  Almaden),  in  Idria,  Japan,  Peru,  and  California. 

About  the  year  1880  Minenkotf  discovered  a  rich  bed  of  cinnabar  in  the 

lUhmout  district  (near  the  station  of  Nikitovka),  in  the  government 

of  Ekaterinoslav,  so  that  now  Russia  even  exports  mercury  into  other 

countries.     Mercury   ores  are    easily  reduced    to    metallic   mercury, . 

because  the  combination  between  the  metal  and  the  sulphur  is  one  of 

but  little  stability.     Oxygen,  iron,  lime,  and  many  other  substances, 

when  heated,  easily  destroy  the  combination.    If  iron  is  heated  with 

cinnabar,  iron  sulphide  is  formed  ;  if  cinnabar  is  heated  with  lime, 

mercury   and    calcium    sulphide   and    sulphate    are    formed,    4HgS 

+  4CaO=4Hg  +  3CaS  +  CaS04.  On  being  heated  in  the  air,  or  roasted, 

the   sulphur    burns,    oxidises,    forming    sulphurous    anhydride,    and 

vapours  of  metallic   mercury  are   formed.     Mercury  is  more  easily 

distilled  than  all  other  metals  ;  its  boiling  point  is  about  360°,  and 

therefore  its  separation  from  natural  admixtures,  decomposed  by  one  of 

19  According  to  its  atomic  weight,  mercury  follows  gold  in  the  periodic  system,  just  as 
cadmium  follows  silver  or  zinc  follows  copper : 

Ni=  59  Cu=   03  Zn  =  65 

Pd  =  106  Ag  =  108  Cd  =  112 

Pt  =  190  Au  =  198  Hg  =  200 

Eventually  we  shall  see  the  near  relation  of  platinum,  palladium,  and  nickel,  and  also  of 
gold,  silver,  and  copper,  but  we  will  now  establish  a  parallel  between  these  three  groups. 
The  relation  between  the  physical  and  also  chemical  properties  is  here  strikingly  similar. 
Nickel,  palladium,  and  platinum  are  very  difficult  to  fuse  (far  more  so  than  iron,  ruthenium, 
and  osmium,  which  stand  before  them).  Copper,  silver  and  gold  melt  far  more  easily  in 
a  strong  heat  than  the  three  preceding  metals,  and  zinc,  cadmium,  and  mercury  melt  still 
more  easily.  Nickel,  palladium,  and  platinum  are  very  slightly  volatile ;  copper,  silver, 
and  gold  are  more  volatile ;  and  zinc,  cadmium,  and  mercury  represent  some  of  the  most 
volatile  metals.  Zinc  oxidises  more  easily  than  copper,  and  is  reduced  with  more  diffi- 
culty, and  the  same  is  true  for  mercury  as  compared  with  gold.  These  relations  for  cad- 
mium and  silver  are  the  medium  ones  in  the  corresponding  groups.  Associations  of  a 
similar  kind  are  directly  conclusive  of  those  relations  which  compose  the  essence  of  the 
law  of  periodicity. 

13  Thus  thallium,  lead,  and  bismuth,  following  mercury  according  to  their  atomic 
weights,  form,  besides  compounds  of  the  highest  types  T1X3,  PbX4  and  BiX5,  also  the 
lower  ones  TlX,PbX2  and  BiXj. 
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the  above- men  tinned  methods,  is  effected  at  the  expense  of  a  com- 
paratively small  amount  of  heat.  The  mixture  of  vapours  of  mercury, 
sir,  and  products  of  combustion  obtained  are  cooled  in  tubes  (by 
water  or  air),  and  the  mercury  condenses  as  liquid  metal." 

M.-ivury,  as  everybody  knows,  is  a  liquid  metal  at  the  ordinary 
trmpevat me.  In  it.-i  lustre  and  whiteness  it  resembles  silver.1"  At 
-39"  mercury  is  transformed  into  a  malleable  crystalline  metal,  at  0° 
its  specific  gravity  equals  1 8-596,  and  in  the  solid  state  at  —40°  equals 
i 4 -.">:'  ''  Mercury  does  not  change  in  the  air — that  is  to  say,  it  does 
not  oxidise  at  the  ordinary  temperature — but  nt  a  temperature 
approaching  the  boiling-point  (360 '),  as  was  stated  in  the  Introduction, 
'■-.  forming  mercuric  oxide. 

Both  metallic  mercury  and  its  compounds  in  general  produce 
salivation,  trembling  of  the  hands,  and  other  unhealthy  symptoms 
ulii'h  in  Eotmd  in  the  workmen  subjected  to  the  influence  of  mer- 
curial vapours  or  the  dust  of  its  compounds. 

As  many  of  the  compounds  of  mercury  clpcompose  on  being  heated 
—  tor  instance,  the  oxide  or  carbonate  " — and  as  due,  cadmium,  copper, 


"  Puring  the  condensation  of  t 
naai  ol  finely-divided  particles,  wl 

, .if   ..)i    |-ti.  --ur.-.  .1] 

easily  split  off  into  Um 


i    1 1  n  r  1 , .  ■  ,- 


I  mercury  in  works,  a  part  formn  a  black 
nllic  meriury  when  worked  on  in  centri- 
distillation.  In  mercury  we  observe  a 
which  are  difficult  to  unite  into  a  dense 
i  nitric  luicl  sulphuric  acids  in  order  to 
■  mercury  pnur.Irr.  The  im-rcui y  sepui-utid  i (ni  in st miie,  reduced  by  sub- 
stance* like  sulphurous  anhydride)  from  solution*.,  form*  nueli  a  powder.  According  to 
iiperimenU  of  Nernst,  thia  disintegrated  mercury  when  entering  int..  rMdlam 
heat  than  the  dense  liquid  metal— that  is  to  say,  the  work  of  disintegra. 
on  reappears  in  the  Form  of  heat.  This  example  it  [attractive  in  eiiuniniug  thermo- 
i.nii.-iil  deduction*. 

■'■  Well  I II J  lliej  ■lllllrtTilllll  be  obtained  in  quite  a  pure  utate  from  works  (in  iron 
ottlea  holding  almot  35  kilos),  but  by  twine  "»ed  iu  laboratories  for  be  the,  calibration, 
<-.]  it  abnuibn  impurities.  Jlcretiry  may  be  mechMiieallj  purified  in  the  following  my  : 
paper  Alter  with  a  fine  bole  (pricked  with  a  needle)  i*  placed  in  a  glass  funnel  and  mer- 
■ry  i-  poorediuto  it,  which  slowly  trickles  through  the  hole,  leaving  the  impurities  upon 
te  filter.  Sometimes  it  is  squeeied  through  chamois  leather  or  through  a  block  of  wood 
ta  in  the  well-known  eiiieriment  with  the  air-pump).  It  maybe  purified  from  many 
■rials  by  contact  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  it  tunnl)  drops  of  mercury  are  allowed  to  pass 
..ongh  a  thick  layer  of  il  (from  the  Ens  end  of  a  funnel) ;  or  by  shaking  it  up  with  sub 
nunc  acid  to  air.  But  the  complete  purification  of  mercury  for  barometers  and 
i  -on on  etera  can  only  be  attained  by  distillation,  beet  in  a  vacuum.  For  this  purpuae 
iVingold'a  ap|iaratua  is  most  often  used.  The  principle  of  this  apparatus  is  very 
Igrnioua,  the  distillation  being  effected  in  a  Torricellian  vacuum  continuously  supplied 
ith  freali  mercury,  whilst  the  condensed  mercury  is  eontinuonsly  removed.  This 
mceea  of  distillation  require*  very  little  attention,  and  gives  about  one  kilo,  of  pure 
■sercory  pal  hour. 

If  the  Tolarae  of  liquid  mercury  at  (1°  be  taken  as  1OUO0O0,  then,  according  to  the 
determination.  otReejiaolttro-culcuIaled  by  me  in  lB75),at  (  it  will  be  1000000  t  ISOK-r 


■ .  ,.-.-•  ■ 


:   All-. 


ercury,  when  mixed  with  tedium  lurLoriate  and  heated,  g 
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iron,  and  other  metals  separate  mercury  from  its  salts,1*  it  is  evident 
that  mercury  has  less  chemical  energy  than  the  metals  already 
described,  even  than  zinc  and  cadmium. 

Nitric  acid,  when  acting  on  an  excess  of  mercury  at  the  ordinary 
t temperature,  gives  mercurous  nitrate,  HgX03.19  The  same  acid,  under 
the  influence  of  heat  and  when  in  excess  (oxide  of  nitrogen  is  separated), 
forms  mercuric  nitrate,  Hg(N03)i.  This.40  both  in  its  composition 
and  properties,  resembles  the  salts  of  zinc  and  cadmium.  Dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  does  not  act  on  mercury,  but  strong  sulphuric  acid  dissolves 
it,  with  evolution  of  sulphurous  anhydride  (not  hydrogen),  and,  on 
being  slightly  heated  with  an  excess  of  mercury,  forms  the  sparingly 
soluble  mercurous  sulphate,  Hg2S04,  T>ut,  if  strongly  heated  with  an 
excess  of  the  acid,  the  mercuric  salt,  HgS04,fl  is  formed.  Alkalis  do 
not  act  on  mercury,  but  the  non-metals  chlorine,  bromine,  sulphur,  and 
phosphorus  easily  combine  with  it.  They  form,  like  the  acids,  two 
series  of  compounds,  the  difference  in  composition  being  that  the  lower 
degrees  contain  HgX  and  the  higher  HgX2 — that  is,  twice  as  much  of 
the  haloid,  or  half  as  much  mercury  for  the  same  quantity  of  the  haloid. 
This  shows  that  mercury  forms  tico  series  of  compounds — mercurous, 
HgX,  and  mercuric,  HgX2.     The  oxygen  compound  of  the  first  series 

or  mercuric  carbonates ;  these  decompose  on  being  heated,  forming  carbonic  anhydride, 
oxygen,  and  vapours  of  mercury. 

l*  According  to  the  determinations  of  Thomsen.the  formation  of  a  gram  of  mercurial 
compounds  from  their  elements  develops  the  following  amounts  of  heat  fin  thousands  of 
nniU):  Hg>^0,  42;  Hg~0.  81:  Hg-rS.  17;  Hg-Cl,  41;  Hg-Br,  84;  Hg-I,  24; 
Hg  +  Clf,  68;  Hg  +  Br^ol;  Hg-I*  34;  Hg-C2X.».  19.  These  numbers  are  less  than 
the  corresponding  ones  for  potassium,  sodium,  calcium,  barium,  and  for  zinc  and  cadmium 
—for  instance,  Zn-«-0,  85;  Zn-fCL,97;  Zn  +  Br*  76;  Zn  +  I*  49;  Cd  -  Cla,  93; 
Cd-Br,,  75;  Cd-I2,  49. 

i*  This  salt  easily  forms  the  crystallo-hydrate  HgN05,H20,  corresponding  with  ortho- 
nitric  acid  H-,N04  ithe  terms  ortho-,  pyro-.  and  meta-acids  are  explained  in  the  chapter 
on  phosphorus),  with  the  substitution  of  Hg  for  H.  In  an  aqueous  solution  this  salt  can 
only  be  preserved  in  the  presence  of  free  mercury,  otherwise  it  forms  basic  salts,  which 
will  l>e  mentioned  hereafter. 

:0  Mercuric  nitrate,  HgiXO-,l>,8H20,  crystallises  from  a  concentrated  solution  of  mer- 
cury in  an  excess  of  boiling  nitric  acid.  Water  decomposes  this  salt ;  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  crystals  of  a  basic  salt  of  the  composition  Hgt  NO.-5V2%HgO,2H._>0  are  formed, 
and  with  an  excess  of  water  the  insoluble  yellow  basic  salt  Hgi  N05V»,H.»0,2HgO.  These 
three  salts  correspond  with  the  type  of  ortho-nitric  acid,  <H5N04)2,  when  mercury  is  sub- 
stituted for  1,  2  and  8  times  H2.  The  first  salt  will  then  be  HgHjlXO^eiLjO ;  tVe 
second,  Hg2K2(X04V2,H.20 ;  and  the  third,  Hg-,(XO^-„H20.  As  all  these  salts  still  contain 
water,  it  is  possible  that  they  correspond  with  the  tetrahydrate  =  N2Oj  +  4H20  =  N^O^H^ 
if  ortho-nitric  acid  =  X.205  -  8H20  =  2XOi OHV 

-'  To  obtain  the  mercuric  salt  a  large  excess  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  must  be  taken 
and  strongly  heated.  With  a  small  quantity  of  water  colourless  crystals  of  HgS04,H.20 
may  be  obtained.  An  excess  of  water,  especially  when  heated,  forms  the  basic  salt  [as 
in  Note  20),  HgS04t2HgO,  wliich  corresponds  with  trihydrated  sulphuric  acid,  S03  +  3H.20 
=  SiOH)<j,  with  the  substitution  of  Hc  by  8Hg,  which  in  mercuric  salts  is  equivalent 
toH*. 
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is  the  suboxide  of  mercury,  or  mercurous  oxide,  Hg20,  and  of  the 
second  order  the  oxide,  HgO,  mercuric  oxide.  The  chlorine  compound 
corresponding  with  the  suboxide  is  HgCl  (calomel),  and  with  the  oxide 
corresponds  HgCl2  (corrosive  sublimate  or  mercuric  chloride).  In  the 
compounds  HgX,  mercury  resembles  the  metals  of  the  first  group,  and 
more  especially  silver — that  is,  the  atom  of  mercury  is  here  univalent, 
of  the  type  RX.  In  the  mercuric  compounds  there  is  an  evident 
resemblance  to  those  of  magnesium,  cadmium,  <fcc.,  because  these  form 
compounds  of  the  type  RX2.  Here  the  atom  of  mercury  is  bivalent, 
as  in  the  type  RX2.22  Every  soluble  mercurous  compound  (cor- 
responding with  the  type  of  the  suboxide  of  mercury),  HgX,  forms  a 
white  precipitate  of  calomel,  HgCl,  with  hydrochloric  acid  or  a  metallic 
chloride,  because  HgCl  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  HgX  +  MCI 
=HgCl  +  MX.  In  soluble  mercuric  compounds,  HgX2,  hydrochloric 
acid  and  metallic  chlorides  do  not  form  a  precipitate,  because  corrosive 
sublimate,  HgCl2,  is  soluble  in  water.  Alkali  hydroxides  precipitate 
the  yellow  mercuric  oxide  from  a  solution  of  HgX2,  and  the  black 
mercurous  oxide  from  HgX.  Potassium  iodide  forms  a  dirty  greenish 
precipitate,  Hgl,  with  mercurous  salts,  HgX,  and  a  red  precipitate, 
Hgl^  with  the  mercuric  salts,  HgX2.  These  reactions  distinguish  the 
mercuric  salts  from  the  mercurous  salts  which  represent  the  transition 
from  the  mercuric  salts  to  mercury  itself,  2HgX=Hg-f  HgX2.  The 
salts,  HgX,  as  well  as  HgX2,  are  reduced  by  hydrogen  at  the  moment 
of  separation  by  such  metals  as  zinc  and  copper  and  acids,  and 
also  by  many  reducing  agents — for  example,  hypophosphorous  acid, 
as  the   lowest    grade    of    oxidation    of    phosphorus,   by    sulphurous 

**  At  the  time  when  the  example  of  Bach  compounds  as  PCI5  and  PCI5,  &c,  had  not  yet 
proved  the  variability  of  the  valency  of  elements — that  is,  when  atomicity  was  reckoned 
a  fundamental  and  constant  property  of  the  elements — mercury  was  always  regarded 
as  bivalent  (iron,  quadrivalent ;  N  and  P,  trivalent,  <fcc),  and  the  mercuric  compounds 
HgX]  were  alone  taken  as  normal  compounds  of  mercury,  the  mercurous  compounds 
being  regarded  as  Hg2X2 — that  is  to  say,  that  one  of  the  affinities  of  each  atom  of  mercury 
served  for  the  mutual  connection  of  the  atoms  of  mercury  which  made  the  system  Hg2 
appear  bivalent.  This  representation  may  be  also  understood  thus :  the  molecule  HgX? 
shows  the  equivalency  of  HgX  witft  X  (according  to  the  law  of  substitution),  and,  there- 
fore, HgXHgX,  orHg^X^  was  formed,  as  02H3  is  formed  from  OH2.  The  vapour  density 
of  calomel,  which  indicates  the  molecule  HgCl,  was  then  explained  by  the  splitting  up 
of  HgXLj  in  the  vapours  into  two  molecules,  Hg  and  HgCL2.  These  suppositions,  at 
present  superfluous,  also  suffer  on  account  of  their  assuming  a  union  between  atoms  of 
mercury,  whilst  in  the  metal  itself  they  are  separate,  for  the  molecule  of  mercury  contains 
one  atom  only.  Besides  this,  experiment  directly  showed  that  the  vapour  density  of 
calomel  remains  unchanged  by  the  admixture  of  the  vapours  of  corrosive  sublimate, 
which  would  not  be  the  case  if  there  was  only  a  mixture  of  vapours  of  Hg  +  HgCL  in 
the  vapour  of  calomel,  from  which  it  must  be  concluded  that  the  formula  HgCl  (and 
not  Hg.2CLj)  expresses  the  actual  molecular  weight  of  calomel — that  is  to  say,  that 
mercury  is  univalent  in  the  mercurous  compounds,  and  bivalent  in  the  mercurio 
compounds. 
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anhydride,  stannous  chloride,  <fec.  Here  tho  mercuric  salts  are  first 
transformed  into  the  mercurous  salts,  and  then  the  latter  are  reduced 
to  metallic  mercury.  This  reaction  is  so  delicate  that  it  serves  to 
detect  the  smallest  quantity  of  mercury.  For  instance,  in  cases  of 
poisoning,  the  mercury  is  discovered  by  immersing  a  copper  plate  (par- 
ticularly if  a  galvanic  current  be  passed)  into  the  solution  to  be  tested, 
the  mercury  being  then  deposited  upon  the  copper  plate,  which,  on 
being  rubbed,  shows  a  silvery  white  colour.  The  copper  plate,  on 
being  heated  yields  vapours  of  mercury,  and  then  again  assumes  its 
original  red  colour  (if  it  does  not  oxidise). 

The  mercurous  compounds,  HgX,  under  the  action  of  oxidising 
agents,  even  air,  pass  into  mercuric  compounds,  especially  in  the 
presence  of  acids  (otherwise  a  basic  salt  is  produced),  2HgX  +  2HX  +  O 
=2HgX2  +  H.20  ;  but  the  mercuric  compounds,  when  in  contact  with 
mercury,  change  more  or  less  readily,  and  turn  into  mercurous  coal- 
pounds,  HgX2 +  Hg= 2  HgX.  For  this  reason,  in  order  to  preserve 
solutions  of  mercurous  salts,  a  little  mercury  is  generally  added  to 
them. 

The  lowest  oxygen  compound  of  mercury — that  is,  mercurous  oxide , 
Hg20 — does  not  seem  to  exist,  as  the  substance  precipitated  in  the 
form  of  a  black  mass  by  the  action  of  alkalis  from  a  solution  of  mer- 
curous salts  gradually  separates  on  keeping  into  the  yellow  mercuric 
oxide  and  metallic  mercury,  as  also  does  a  simple  mechanical  mix- 
ture of  oxide,  HgO,  with  mercury  (Guibourt,  Barfoed).  The  other 
compound  of  mercury  with  oxygen  is  already  known  to  us  as  mercuric 
oxide,  HgO,  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  red  crystalline  substance  by  the 
oxidation  of  mercury  in  the  air,  and  precipitated  in  the  shape  of  a 
yellow  powder  by  the  action  of  sodium  hydroxide  on  solutions  of  salts  of 
the  type  HgX2.  In  this  case  it  is  amorphous  and  more  amenable  to 
the  action  of  various  reagents  (Vol.  I.  page  474)  than  when  it  is  in  the 
crystalline  state.  Indeed,  on  trituration,  the  red  oxide  is  changed 
into  a  powder  of  a  yellow  colour.  It  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water, 
and  forms  an  alkaline  solution  which  precipitates  magnesia  from  the 
solution  of  its  salts. 

Mercury  combines  directly  with  chlorine,  and  the  first  product  of 
combination  is  calomel  or  mercurous  chloride,  HgCl.  This  is  obtained, 
as  above  stated,  in  the  form  of  a  white  precipitate  by  mixing  solutions 
of  mercurous  salts  with  hydrochloric  acid  or  with  metallic  chlorides. 
A  precipitate  of  calomel  is  also  obtained  by  reducing  a  boiling  aqueous 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  HgCl2,  with  sulphurous  anhydride. 
It  is  likewise  produced  by  heating  corrosive  sublimate  with  mercury. 
Calomel  may  be  distilled;  its  vapour  density  equals  118  compared  with 
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!■..!.■■  .■■■!.      i]il(    is,   'In-   formula   IlfjfCl    expresses    its    molecular  mm- 

jai-itioi..      Iii   thi'  sol  ii  I   state   its  -.jii'iiliu  gravity  is  7'0  ;   it   crystallises 

in  ilirtniKii'  jiu-ms,  is  eolout'lrss,  but   hits  a  vr-llnwish   tint,  turns   brown 

fr.un  tin-  action  of  light,  and,  when  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid, 

decwnjioses  into  mercury  and  corrosive  sublimate,    Corrorivt  tu&twtata 

.■  chloride,  BgClt,  can  be  obtained  from  or  converted  Into 

.-■ilnmt'l  by  m;iny  nn-tli>"  1-^.     An  excess  ©f  chlorine  (for  instance,  agtta 

•-•/i")  converts  calomel  ami  mercury  into  corrosive  sublimate.     It.  is 

■-in'   sublimate   on   account  of   its  bring  volatile,   and,   in 

■     ■■  to  the  jtivseiil  day,  it  is  li'rui-l  Mi-ivunii*  nnlilhiinliin  m-u 

.....  rvjtMi      The   vapour  density,   compared    with   hydrogen,   is    135  ; 

ia  more  complex  than  calomel,  as  the  formula  shows.     Its 

forms  Colourless  prismatic  crystals  of  tin:-  rhombic  system,  boils  at  'M>3J, 

and   i-  soluble  in  alcohol.     It  is  usually  prepared   by  subliming  a 

mixture   of    mercuric    sulphate    with    common    sail,    rTgS04-+-21SaCl 

=  Nil  .s<>,  4  II,''  '1 ..   Corrosive  sublimate  combines  with  mercuric  oxide, 

forming  an  oxychloride  or  basic  salt,"  of  the  composition  HgCl„2HgO 


I  at   ImUj   i-riei-geti,'  liiiuea  (for  inati 
■ 

■■li  are  iimBi  oln. n  i Jin  i.tlv  f I.',  (li 

■>  the  general  equation  ((or  menjurio  com] 


hoo.iciea  MgO,  ZnO,  PbO,  CuO,  Al-.n-,, 
d  nwteaCQsioiideaeuiljglve  bstio  ...i!is, 

jn  of  waiter  on  the  uoriiml  -nil .  mvur.lm- 

ax,]: 


»iH,0  =  SmHX  +  (u-r,.)HX.i»KO 


it  eiw  in  produced  directly  In  mi  tin-  normal  salt  mid  t.lie  oxide  or  its  hydro?:  i  |.>.     Thus 

vii*  uiir.it,..   when   treated   with   water,  forma  basic   salts    of    Llio  coi  i\>   ■■  I  ■   n 

i.il.O,  'iilljNH,  .lliMl.HM  an.]  ailIgN<M,Hg5O.H;ii,  Hi..  Krat  two  of 

Inch  crjUalliat  well.      Naturally  it  in  [ansibh  either  Li.  refer  similar  -,.■!,  I..  (In ■!',(.. -..I 

IiImIm    Imiiiilir      ."i  ■  J.    ■    -    N'.i>„iH,(i  -i.i-i.,  M-witMaeoiu- 

iiii.l.  BgSOfeHgHO,  lull  tin'  rxmUroimrary  budget  of  evidence  mi  basic  aaltn  ia  not 
iffirirntiy  eomrdele  '"  •dmil  m  generalisation.  However,  it  ia  already  pajwible  to 
■rw  the  mbjec!  in  the  following  aspect*;  (1)  basic  salts  are  principally  formed  from 
abhliMM;  (2)  certain  me tid* 'mentinned  above  |  form  them  with  particular  eaw,  to  that 
w  of  ike  cuiki  of  the  [ommtion  of  many  bask-  suits  must.  de|ieml  mi  the  property  of  the 
*Ul  it»lf ;  13|  those  bases  which  readily  form  basic  aalta  u  a  rale  also  readily  form 
Joubleaalu;  [*)  In  the  rormationof  basic  salts,  ai  also  everywhere  in  cheunstn .  where  a 
Ht  quantity!  fail*  have  ace  uimilaled,  we  clearly  ate  the  erudition-  .,(  e)ui$.nTiile- 
AnfWeOU*  systems,  nuchas  we  saw,  for  instance,  in  (lie  fi.nuatl.iu  •>{  diuihli<  -.ills, 
I juSatln hjrli  ■■-■ 

■  ■  -ills  (confirming  the.  third  thesi-i  often  form  double  s.ili.i.  .mil  m-ir-i  rie 
«  €»*ilj  combine*  with  ammonia,  forming  Hg(SH,li(.-l,.or  in  g. nil  IfgCl.i,  V(t. 

f  amiitnreof  merourous  and  potassium  sulphates  be  dissolved  in  dilule  untpliurie  ,i,..il. 

■  . -ily  yields  large  colourless  crystals  of  a  double  aalt  of  the  conifioiiitii  n 
aVOfallgSOLUH.gO.     BonllayobUinHdcryatalliiiecomiwundaiif  mir .niiechlundewilri 

liwliliine  acid,  i.ml  iiuti  uric  imliili.  nilli  hydrknlic  .in. I  ;,nil  T.  .  I.-     ■  I..     ::,  ■ 

nporaidHgBrj.HKMHp.viiiaill-irysd.llis.d  milt,  melting  at  l.'V,  and  luitiug,  in  a 
lien  tlate,  »«)".ciE,-  frm  ity  of  B17  mul  :i  high  iniiii  uf  iv-friu  tion.    Let  iis  nls.j  ment  lull 

it  tba  [i<mer  of  mi  lis  fur  forming  baiio  com] ids  lum  been  eonsiderHl.lv  cleared   ii|i 

m the  tune  uf  the  imeatignticnt  [WQrtit,  Lorenz,nnd  other*)  of  glycol,  CjH ,10 H)a  (and 
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(magnesium  and  zinc  form  similar  compounds).  This  compound  is 
obtained  bv  mixing  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  with  mercuric 
oxide  or  with  a  solution  of  sodium  bicarbonate.  In  general,  with  l>oth 
inorcurous  and  mercuric  salts,  there  is  a  marked  tendency  to  form 
basic  salts.21 

Mercury  has  a  remarkable  power  of  forming  very  unstable  com- 
pounds with  ammonia,  in  which  the  mercury  replaces  the  hydrogen, 
and,  if  a  mercuric  compound  be  taken,  its  atom  occupies  the  place  of 
two  atoms  of  the  hydrogen  in  the  ammonia.  Thus  Plantamour  and 
Hirt/.el  showed  that  precipitated  mercuric  oxide  dried  by  slightly 
heating,  when  continuously  heated  (up  to  100°-150°)  in  a  stream  of 
dry  ammonia,  leaves  a  brown  powder  of  mercuric  nitride,  N2Hg3, 
according  to  the  equation,  3HgO  *  2N,H3=X„Hg3l  +  3H20.  This  sub- 
stance, which  is  attacked  by  water,  acids,  and  alkalis  (giving  a  white 
powder),  is  very  explosive  when  struck  or  rubbed,  evolving  nitrogen, 
proving  that  the  bond  l>etween  the  mercury  and  the  nitrogen  is  very 
feeble.2"*     \\y  the  action  of  liquefied  ammonia  on  yellow  mercuric  oxide 

poh  atomic  alcohols  resembling  it\  because  the  ethers.  C.;HjX3,  corresponding  with  it, 
an-  c  a } tabic  of  forming  compounds  containing  Cv»H4X.>wC..»H40. 

On  tin*  other  hand,  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  property  of  forming  basic  salts  is 
in  connection  with  the  ]>olymerisation  of  bases,  especially  colloidal,  as  developed  in  the 
chapter  on  silica,  lead  salts,  and  tungstic  acid. 

-*  Mercuric  iodide,  HgL..  is  obtained  first  as  a  yellow,  and  then  as  a  red,  precipitate  on 
mixing  solutions  of  mercuric  salts  and  potassium  iodide,  and  is  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the 
latter  •  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  the  double  salt,  HgKI-j  ;  of  ammonium  chloride 
(for  a  similar  reason),  Arc.  It  crystallises  at  the  ordinary  temperature  in  square  prisms 
of  a  red  colour.  On  being  heated,  these  change  into  yellow  rhombic  crystals,  isomorphous 
in  crystalline  form  with  mercuric  chloride.  This  yellow  form  of  mercuric  iodide  is  very 
unstable,  and  when  cooled  and  triturated  easily  again  assumes  the  more  stable  red  form. 
"When  fu-ed.  a  yellow  liquid  is  obtained.  Mercuric  cyanide,  Hg(CNU,  forms  one  of  the 
mo>;  stable  metallic  cyanides.  It  is  obtained  by  dissolving  mercuric  oxide  in  prussic  acid, 
and  by  Knling  prussian  blue  with  water  and  mercuric  oxide,  ferric  iron  being  then 
obtained  in  the  precipitate.  Men-uric  cyanide  is  a  colourless  crystalline  substance,  soluble 
in  water,  and  distinguishable  by  its  great  stability ;  sulphuric  acid  does  not  liberate 
pru«»s'c  acid  from  it,  and  even  caustic  potash  does  not  remove  the  cyanogen  (a  complex 
salt  is  probably  produced  t.  but  the  halogen  acids  disengage  HCN.  Like  the  chloride, 
it  combines  with  mercuric  oxide,  forming  the  oxycyanide.  Hg.iOtCXU,  and  it  shows  a  very 
marked  tenduicy  to  form  double  compounds — for  instance,  K.>Hg<CXV,.  The  alkali 
chlorides  and  iodides  form  similar  compounds — for  instance,  the  salt  HgKItCXl-j  crystal- 
lises very  well,  and  is  produced  by  directly  mixing  solutions  of  potassium  iodide  and 
mercuric  cyanide. 

-:>  The  readiness  with  which  mercuric  nitride  explodes  shows  that  the  connection 
between  the  nitrogen  and  the  mercury  is  very  unstable,  and  is  explained  by  the  circum- 
stance that  the  so-called  mercury  fulminate,  or  fulminating  mercury  is  an  exceedingly 
c-x]  >>^i  ve  substance.  This  substance  is  prepared  in  large  quantities  for  explosive  mixtures ; 
it  t  ntcrs  into  the  composition  of  percussion  caps,  which  explode  when  struck,  and  kindle 
pra. powder.  Mercury  fulminate  was  discovered  by  Howard,  and  from  that  time  has  been 
prepared  in  the  following  way  :  one  part  of  mercury  is  dissolved  in  twelve  parts  of  nitric 
acid,  of  »p .  gr.  1*36,  and  when  the  whole  of  the  mercury  is  dissolved,  5*5  parte  of  90  p.c 
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Weitz  also  obtained  an  explosive  compound,  dimercurammoniuin 
hydroxide,  N2Hg40,  which  corresponds  with    an   ammonium   oxide, 

alcohol  19  added,  and  the  mass  is  shaken.  A  reaction  then  commences,  accompanied  by 
self- heating,  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  the  alcohol.  Actually, many  oxidation  products 
are  produced  during  the  action \>f  the  nitric  acid  on  the  alcohol  (glycollic  acid,  ethers,  «fcc). 
When  the  reaction  becomes  fairly  strong,  the  same  quantity  of  alcohol  is  added  as  at  the 
commencement,  and  then  the  grey  precipitate  of  the  fulminate  separates. 

This  salt  has  the  composition  C2Hg(N02)N.     It  explodes  when  struck  or  heated.  The 
mercury  in  it  may  be  replaced  by  other  metals — for  instance,  copper  or  zinc,  and  also 
silver.     The  silver  salt,  C2Ag2(NO.>)N,  is  obtained  in  a  precisely  analogous  manner,  and  is 
even  more  explosive.     Under  the  action  of  alkali  chlorides,  only  half  the  silver  is  replaced 
by  the  alkali  metal,  but  if  the  whole  of  the  silver  be  replaced  by  an  alkali  metal,  then 
the  salt  decomposes.  This  is  evidently  because  combinations  of  this  kind  proceed  in  virtue 
of  the  formation  of  substances  in  which  mercury,  and  metals  akin  to  it,  are  connected  in 
tn  unstable  way  with  nitrogen.    Potassium,  and  other  light  metals,  are  incapable   of 
entering  into  such  connection,  and  therefore,  the  substitution  of  potassium  for  mercury 
entails  the  splitting  up  of  the  arrangement.  Investigations  of  the  fulminates  were  carried 
on,  especially  by  Gay-Lussac  and  Liebig,  but  only  the  investigations  of  L.  N.  Shishkoff 
folly  cleared  up  the  composition  and  relation  of  this  substance  to  the  other  carbon 
compounds.     Shishkoff   showed   that  fulminates    correspond   with   the    nitrogen    acid, 
C.jH2(N02)N.  The  explosiveness  of  the  group  depends  partly  on  its  containing  at  the  same 
time  XO-2  and  carbon ;  we  already  know  that  all  such  nitrogen  compounds  are  explosive. 
If  ire  imagine  that  the  N02  is  replaced  by  hydrogen,  we  shall  have  a  substance  of  the 
composition,  C2H3N.     This  is  acetonitrile — that  is,  acetic  acid  +NH5— 2H..O,  or  ethenyl 
nitrile,  as  shown  in  Chapter  VI.    The  formation  of  an  acetic  compound  by  the  action  of 
nitric  acid  on  alcohol  is  easily  understood,  because  acetic  acid  is  produced  by  the  oxida- 
tion of   alcohol,  and  the  production  of  the  elements  of  ammonia,  indispensable  for  the 
formation  of  a  nitrile,  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  nitric  acid,  under  the  action  of 
reducing  substances,  in  many  cases  forms  ammonia.     And  thus  the  formation  of  aceto- 
nitrile, C.2H3N,  becomes  possible  when  alcohol  acts  on  nitric  acid.    In  this  acetonitrile,  an 
exchange  of  one  atom  of  hydrogen  with  the  group  N02  is  accomplished  whilst  the  two 
others  are  replaced  by  mercury— that  is  to  say,  fulminating  mercury,  C2(N0.2)HgN,  is 
formed.    The  explosiveness  of  this  compound  is  explained  not  only  by  the  common  pre- 
sence of  C2  and  N02,  but  also  by  the  presence  of  Hg  and  N,  as  nitrido  of  mercury  is 
explosive.     The  presence  of  the  group  N02  in  fulminating  mercury  is  shown  by  its  form- 
ing chloropicrin,  C(N02)Clj,  when  treated  with  chlorine,  similarly  to  other  nitro  com- 
pounds, and  the  formation  of  acetonitrile  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  fulminating 
mercury,  when  treated  with  bromine,  forms  bromonitroacetonitrile,  C2(NO>)Br2N.     The 
explosiveness  of  fulminating  mercury,  the  rapidity  of  its  decomposition  (gunpowder,  and 
even  guncotton,  burn  more  slowly  and  explode  less  violently),  and  the  force  of  its  explo- 
sion, are  such  that  the  explosion  of  a  small  quantity  (loosely  covered)  will  shatter 
massive  objects. 

The  investigations  of  Abel  on  the  communication  of  explosion  from  one  substance  to 
another  are  remarkable.  If  guncotton  be  ignited  in  an  open  space,  it  burns  quietly,  but 
if  fulminating  mercury  be  exploded  by  the  side  of  it,  the  decomposition  of  the  guncotton 
is  effected  instantaneously,  and  it  then  shatters  the  objects  upon  which  it  lies,  so  rapid  is 
the  decomposition.  Abel  explains  this  by  stating  that  the  explosion  of  the  fulminating 
salt  brings  the  molecules  of  guncotton  into  a  special,  as  it  were,  harmonious  state  of 
vibration,  which  engenders  the  rapid  decomposition  of  the  whole  mass.  This  rapid 
decomposition  of  explosive  substances  establishes  the  distinction  between  explosion  and 
combustion.  Besides  this,  Berthelot  showed  that  from  that  form  of  powerful  molecular 
concussion  which  takes  place  during  the  explosion  of  fulminating  mercury,  the  state 
of  tension  and  stability  of  equilibrium  of  substances  which  are  endothermal,  or  capable 
of  decomposing  with  the  disengagement  of  heat— for  instance,  cyanogen,  nitrocompounds, 
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(NHt),0,  in  which  the  whole  of  the  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  mercury. 
A  Mftlution  of  ammonia  reacts  with  mercuric  oxide,  forming  the 
h>  dioxide,  NHg/OH,  to  which  a  whole  series  of  salts,  NHg2X,  corre- 
»»|»uiid  ;  these  are  generally  insoluble  in  water  and  capable  of  decom- 
posing with  an  explosion.  But  salts  of  the.  same  type,  but  with  one 
atom  of  mercury,  NH.2HgX,  are  more  frequently  and  more  easily 
itiriuwl  ;  they  were  principally  studied  by  Kane,  although  known  long 
»»K°'  Thus,  if  ammonia  be  added  to  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate 
(or,  still  letter,  in  reverse  order),  a  precipitate  is  obtained  known  as 
white  precipitate  (Mercurius  jtrffcijntattrs  a?lmn)  or  mercurammonium 
cJiforifh,  NH2IfgCl,  which  may  also  be  regarded  as  HgX2,  where  oneX 
equals  CI  and  the  other  X  equals  the  ammonia  radicle,  HgCl2  +  2XH3 
=  NH.2IJg(Jl-j-XH4Cl.  When  heated,  mercurammonium  chloride 
decomposes,  yielding  mercurous  chloride  ;  when  heated  with  dry  hydro- 
chloric acid  it  forms  ammonium  chloride  and  mercuric  chloride.  Other 
simple  and  double  stilts  of  mercurammonium,  NH2HgX,  are  also 
known. 

Mercury  as  a  liquid  metal  is  capable  of  dissolving  other  metals  and 
forming  metallic  solutions.  These  are  generally  called  'amalgams/  The 
formation  of  these  solutions  is  often  accompanied  by  the  development 
of  a  large  amount  of  heat — for  instance,  when  potassium  and  sodium 
are  dissohed  ;  but  sometimes  heat  is  absorbed,  as,  for  instance,  when 
lead  is  dissolved.  It  is  evident  that  phenomena  of  this  kind  are 
exceedingly  similar  to  the  phenomena  accompanying  the  dissolution  of 
salts  and  other  substances  in  water,  but  here  it  is  easy  to  demonstrate 
that  which  is  far  more  difficult  to  observe  in  the  case  of  salts  :  the 
solution  of  metals  in  mercury  is  accompanied  by  the  formation  of 
definite  chemical  compounds  of  the  mercury  with  the  metals  dissolved. 
This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  when  pressed  (best  of  all  in  chamois 
leather)  such  solutions  leave  solid,  definite  compounds  of  mercury  with 
metals.  It  is,  however,  very  difficult  to  obtain  them  in  a  pure  state, 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  separating  the  last  traces  of  mercury, 
which  is  mechanically  distributed  between  the  crystals  of  the  compounds. 
Nevertheless,  in  many  cases  such  compounds  have  undoubtedly  been 
obtained,  and  this  is  clearly  shown  by  the  evident  crystalline  structure 
and  characteristic  appearance  of  many  amalgams.  Thus,  for  instance, 
if  about  2&  p.c.  of  sodium  is  dissolved  in  mercury,  a  hard,  crystalline 
amalgam  is  obtained,  very  friable  and  little  changeable  in  air.  It 
contains  the  compound  NaHg5  (Vol.  I.  page  529).     Water  decomposes 

nitroiiB  oxide,  ive. — iB  generally  destroyed.     Thorpe  showed  that  carbon  bisulphide,  CSS, 
as   nu    endothermal    substance,    also    decomposes  into  sulphur    and   charcoal,  when 
•fulminating  mercury  is  exploded  in  contact  with  it. 
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t,  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen,  but  more  slowly  than  other  sodium 
trujilganis,  and  this  action  of  water  only  shows  that  the  bond  between 
xlium  and  the  mercury  is  weak,  just  like  the  connection  between 
mercury  anil  many  other  elements —for  instance,  nitrogen.  Mercury 
directly  and  easily  dissolves  potassium,  sodium,  zinc,  cadmium,  tin,  gold, 
liisiiiuth,  lead,  Ac.,  and  from  such  solutions  or  alloys  it  is  in  most  cases 
lay  to  extract  definite  compounds  — thus,  for  instance,  the  compounds 
f  mercury  and  silver  have  the  compositions  HgAg  and  Ag.jHga. 
Object*  made  of  copper  when  rubbed  with  mercury  become  covered 
*itli  n  white  coating  of  that  metal,  which  slowly  forms  an  amalgam  ; 
Taets  in  the  same  way,  and  platinum  combines  with  mercury  with 
•'■  ■'!  greater  difficulty-.  This  metal  only  readily  forms  an  amalgam 
when  in  the  form  of  a  fine  powder.  If  salts  of  platinum  in  solution 
are  poured  on  to  an  amalgam  of  sodium,  the  latter  element  reduces  the 
[•latinum,  and  the  platinum  separated  is  dissolved  by  the  mercury. 
Almost  all  metals  readily  form  amalgams  if  their  solutions  are  decom- 
posed by  a  galvanic  current,  where  mercury  forniu  the  negative  pole, 
'n  this  way  an  amalgam  may  even  be  made  with  iron,  although  iron  in 
is  does  not  dissolve  in  mercury.  Some  amalgams  are  found  in 
nature — for  instance,  silver  amalgams. 

Amalgams  are  used  in  considerable  -piuntities  in  the  arts.  Thus 
ie  solubility  of  silver  in  mercury  is  taken  advantage  of  for  extracting 
that  metal  from  the  ore  by  means  of  amalgamation,  and  for  silvering 
by  fire.  The  same  may  be  said  of  gold.  Tin  amalgam,  which  is 
incapable  of  crystallising  and  is  obtained  by  dissolving  tin  in  mercury, 
composes  the  brilliant  coating  of  ordinary  looking-glasses,  which  is 
ade  to  adhere  to  the  surface  of  the  polished  glass  by  simply  pressing 
.I  .-h-ci .  bathed  in  mercury  on  to  the  cleansed  surface  of  the.  glass  by 
eehanical  means. *° 


*•  I  be»  oonsiiler  it  appropriate  to  turn  attention  to  the  want  of  an  element  (efeu- 
minm)  between  cadmium  and  mercury  in  the  periodic  njstem  (Chapter  XV.).  But,  aa 
lie  ninth  aerie'  there  U  nut  a  tingle  known  element,  it  maybe  that  this  series  ia  entire!  j 

jpoved  of  element,,  Liu'ilf'iiiile  <if   ..y[-linu'.      f  h. '!,■■.  ir,  iinl  i;  rliis  in    proved  in  one  w.iy  -  ir 

■  itiir.  i!  y  I-  t-rai.-ln.ted  that  It"'  pri'perlk'*  of  ekaendmium  will  be  between  those  of 

auaeurj.     It  ought  to  have  an  atomic  weight  of  about  155,  to  form  an 
iligbtly  stable  oxide  Ec.jO.     Both  ought  to  lie  feeble  baaes,  easily  forming 
iar]y  17* 


ible  anil  banc  salt-.     The  i 

•.Imitim  oiide  [■  aboot  1«,  and  that  nl  men  m-i.-  . -v i.l.-  l!i.  Then.'li>r<?.  tin-  ii.'ii-i[y  of 
oiide  will  approach  171*  175  =  if".  The  nn-tul  ought  to  he  easily  fu-.it.lt',  oxidising 
ia  heated,  of  a  grey  colnur,  with  a  •iiacifif  volume,  about  lJ  (cadmium  =  13,  mercury 
H  and,  therefore,  it*  npeciflc  gravity  (155-H)  will  nearly -=11.     Such  a  metal  ia 

mown.     Hot  in  1H79  Dahl.  in  Norway,  disedvered  in  I  lie  isl 1  ..f  Oter^i.  not  far  from 

igeto,  in  a  vein  of  Iceland  spar  in  a  nickel  mine,  trams  of  a  new  metal  which  he  culled 
■wepuiu,  and  which  prawn  ted  «■  iwtuiu  rcseinbln.nco  to  okacodniiani.  As  little  ore  w«» 
mi,  the  experiments,  were  not  conlinned  :  the  Ertt  information  waa  scanty,  complete 
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parity  of  the  metal  was  not  attained,  and,  therefore,  the  properties  ascribed  to  norwegium 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  approximate,  and  likely  to  undergo  considerable  alteration  on 
further  study.  A  solution  of  the  roasted  mineral  in  acid  was  twice  precipitated  by  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  and  again  ignited ;  the  oxide  obtained  was  easily  reduced.  When  the 
metal  was  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  largely  diluted  with  water,  and  the  solution 
boiled,  the  basic  salt  was  precipitated,  and  thus  freed  from  the  copper  which  remained  in 
the  solution.  The  reduced  metal  had  a  density  9*44,  and  easily  oxidised.  If  the  compo- 
sition NgO  be  assigned  to  the  oxide,  then  Ng= 145*9.  It  fused  at  254°;  the  hydroxide 
was  soluble  in  alkalis  and  potassium  carbonate.  In  any  case,  if  norwegium  is  not  a  mixture 
of  other  metals,  it  belongs  to  the  uneven  series,  because  the  heavy  metals  of  the  even 
series  are  not  easily  reducible.  Brauner  thinks  that  norwegium  oxide  is  Ng2Os,  the  atom 
Ng  =  219,  and  places  it  in  Group  VI.,  series  11,  but  then  the  feebly  acid  higher  oxide,  Ng05, 
ought  to  be  formed. 

Amongst  those  metals  accompanying  zinc  which  have  been  pointed  out,  but  not 
authentically  extracted,  the  actinum  of  Phipson  must  be  ranked  (1881).  He  remarked 
that  certain  sorts  of  zinc  give  a  white  precipitate  of  zinc  sulphide  which  blackens  on 
exposure  to  light  and  then  becomes  white  in  the  dark  again.  Its  oxide,  closely  re- 
sembling in  many  ways  cadmium  oxide,  is  insoluble  in  alkalis,  and  it  forms  a  white 
metallic  sulphide,  blackening  on  exposure  to  light. 
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CHAPTER  XVII 

BORON,  ALUMINIUM,  AND  THE   ANALOGOUS   METAL8   OP   THE   THIRD   GROUP 

If  the  elements  of  small  atomic  weight  which  have  been  as  yet  con- 
sidered by  us  be  placed  in  order,  it  will  be  clearly  seen  that,  judging 
by  the  formulae  of  their  higher  compounds,  one  element  is  wanting 
between  beryllium  and  carbon.  Indeed,  lithium  gives  LiX,  beryllium 
forms  BeX2,  and  then  comes  carbon,  giving  CX4.  Evidently  to 
complete  the  series  we  must  look  for  an  element  forming  RX?,  and 
having  an  atomic  weight  greater  than  9  and  less  than  12.  And  boron 
is  such  a  one ;  its  atomic  weight  is  11,  and  its  compounds  are  expressed 

by  Bx'-. 

Lithium  and  beryllium  are  metals  ;   carbon  has  no  metallic  pro- 
Parties;    boron  appears  in  a  free  state  in  several  forms  which  are 
intermediate  between  the  metals  and  non-metals.     Lithium  gives  an 
energetic  caustic  oxide,  beryllium  forms  a  very  feeble  base  ;  hence  one 
vould  expect  to  find  that  the  oxide  of  boron,  B203,  has  still  more 
feeble  basic  properties  and  some  acid  properties,  all  the  more  as  C02 
and  N205  are  acid  oxides.     And,  indeed,  the  only  known  oxide  of  boron 
exhibits  a  feeble  basic  character,  together  with  the  properties  of  a 
feeble  acid  oxide.     This  is  even  seen  from  the  fact  that  a  solution  of 
boron  oxide  reddens  blue  litmus  and  acts  on  turmeric  paper  as  an 
alkali,  and  these  reactions  may  be  used  for  its  discovery.     By  them- 
selves  the  alkali  borates   have   an   alkaline    reaction,   which   clearly 
indicates  the  feeble  acid  character  of  boric  acid.     If  they  are  mixed  in 
solution  with  hydrochloric  acid,  boric  acid  is  liberated,  and  if  a  piece 
of  turmeric  paper  be  immersed  in  this  solution  and  then  dried,  the 
excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  volatilises,  while  the  boric  acid  remains  on 
the  paper  and  communicates  a  brown  coloration  to  it,  just  like  alkalis. 

Boron  trioxide  or  boric  anhydride  enters  into  the  composition  of 
many  minerals,  in  the  majority  of  cases  in  small  quantities  as  an 
isomorphous  admixture,  not  replacing  acids  but  bases,  and  most  fre- 
quently (A1203)  alumina,  because,  as  a  rule,  the  amount  of  alumina 
decreases  as  that  of  the  boric  anhydride  increases  in  them.     This 
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Hubst  itution  is  justified  by  the  similarity  between  the  atomic  composition 
of  tho  oxides  of  aluminium  (alumina)  and  boron.  The  subdivision  of 
oxides  into  basic  and  acid  can  in  no  way  be  sharply  defined,  and  here 
we  meet  with  the  most  conclusive  proof  of  the  fact,  for  the  oxides  of 
boron  and  aluminium  belong  to  the  number  of  intermediate  oxides, 
closely  approaching  the  limit  separating  the  basic  from  the  acid  oxides. 
Their  type  (Chapter  XV.)  R2^3  *s  intermediate  between  those  of 
the  basic  oxides  R20  and  RO  and  those  of  the  acid  oxides  R205  and 
ROj.  If  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  chlorides,  we  remark  that 
lithium  chloride  is  soluble  in  water,  is  not  volatile,  and  is  not  decom- 
posed by  water ;  the  chlorides  of  beryllium  and  magnesium  are  more 
volatile,  and  although  not  entirely,  still  are  decomposed  by  water ; 
whilst  the  chlorides  of  boron  and  aluminium  are  still  more  volatile  and 
are  decomposed  by  water.  Thus  the  position  of  boron  and  aluminium 
in  the  series  of  the  other  elements  is  clearly  defined  by  their  atomic 
weights,  and  shows  us  that  we  must  not  expect  any  new  and  distinct 
functions  in  these  elements. 

Boron  was  originally  known  in  the  form  of  sodium  borate, 
Na2B4O7,10H2O,  or  borax,  or  tincal,  which  was  exported  from  Asia, 
where  it  is  met  with  in  solution  in  certain  lakes  of  Thibet ;  it  has  also 
been  discovered  in  California  and  other  localities. !  Boric  acid  was  after- 
wards found  in  sea-water  and  in  certain  mineral  springs.2     Its  presence 


1  Borax  is  either  straightway  extracted  from  lakes  (the  American  lakes  give  about 
2000  tons  and  the  lakes  of  Thibet  about  1000),  or  by  heating  native  calcium  borate  {see 
Note  2)  with  sodium  carbonate  (about  1000  tons  per  year),  or  it  is  obtained  (up  to  2000 
tons)  from  the  Tuscan  impure  boric  acid  and  sodium  carbonate  (carbonic  anhydride  is 
evolved).  Borax  gives  supersaturated  solutions  with  comparative  ease  (Gernez),  from 
which  it  crystallises,  both  at  tho  ordinary  and  higher  temperatures,  in  octahedra,  con- 
taining Na.,B407,5H20.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  1*81.  But  if  the  crystallisation  proceeds  in  open 
vessels,  then  at  temperatures  below  56°,  the  ordinary  prismatic  crystallo-hydrate 
B4NtL,O7,10H.jO  is  obtained.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  1*71,  it  effloresces  in  dry  air  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  and  at0°  100  parts  of  water  dissolve  about  3  parts  of  this  crystallo-hydrate, 
at  50°  27  parts,  and  at  100°  201  parts.  Borax  fuses  when  heated,  loses  its  water  and 
gives  an  anhydrous  salt,  which  at  a  red  heat  fuses  into  a  mobile  liquid  and  solidifies  into 
a  transparent  amorphous  glass  (sp.  gr.  2'87),  which  before  hardening  acquires  the  pasty 
condition  peculiar  to  common  molten  glass.  Molten  borax  dissolves  many  oxides  and  on 
solidifying  acquires  the  characteristic  tints  of  these  oxides ;  thus  oxide  of  cobalt  gives 
a  dark  bine  glass,  nickel  a  yellow,  chromium  a  green,  manganese  an  amethyst,  ura- 
nium a  bright  yellow,  &c.  Owing  to  its  fusibility  and  property  of  dissolving  oxides, 
borax  is  employed  in  soldering  and  brazing  metals.  Borax  frequently  enters  into  the 
composition  of  strass  and  fusible  glasses. 

*  We  may  mention  the  following  among  the  minerals  which  contain  boron :  cal- 
cium borate,  (CaO)3(B.i05)(H^O)r3,  found  and  extracted  in  Asia  Minor,  near  Brusa; 
boracite  (stassfurtite),  (MgO^B.^Os^MgClg,  at  Staesfurt,  in  the  regular  system, 
largo  crystals  and  amorphous  masses  (specific  gravity  2*95),  used  in  the  arts: 
eremeejjite  (Damour),  A1B05  or  Al^O.^aOj,  found  in  the  Adulchalonsk  mountains  in 
colourless,  transparent  prisms  (specific  gravity  8*28)  resembling  apatite;  dathoUie, 
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[hi;  In.-  discovered  liy  menus  of  the  green  coloration  which  it  colu- 
mn ideates  to  the  flame  of  alcohol,  which  is  capable  of  dissolving  free 
lurk  acid.'  The  greater  portion  of  the  boron  compounds  employed  in 
irts  is  obtained  from  the  impure  Ijoric  acid  which  is  extracted  in 
TWiiii)-  from  the  so called  sitjfioni.  In  these  lucidities,  which  present 
tin.-  ii'iinuis  of  volcanic  action,  steam  mixed  with  nitrogen,  hydrogen 
mil.  mull  quantities  of  boric  acid,  ammonia,  and  other  substances, 
nmafnm  the  earth.  Boric  acid  may  be  contained  in  steam,  because 
it  partuilly  volatilises  with  it,  and  if  a  solution  of  boric  acid  bo  boiled, 
tin1  distillate  will  always  contain  a  certain  amount  of  this  substance.' 

if  l-iiie  ai-id  be  introduced  into  an  excess  of  a  strong  hot  solution 
of  sodium  hydroxide,  then  on  slowly  cooling  the  salt  NaBQ),4H,0 
installisesout.  Tills  salt  contains  an  equivalent  of  NftjO  to  one  equi- 
■  I  '■  '  ' ..  (it  is  BX3  with  the  substitution  of  one  X  by  the  radicle 
NgQ  and  of  two  X  by  oxygen).  It  might  lie  termed  a  neutral  salt  did 
i(  not  possess  strongly  alkaline  reactions  and  easily  split  up  into  the 
alkali  and   the   mure   stable  borax  or   bihorate  of   sodium    mentioned 


iCaOy  SiO,h1B=0,-„H,0.   Afl  much  as  10  p.c.  of  boric  anhydride  sometimes  enters  into  the 

-  i  -in I  in*  mid  aiinite. 

s  This  green  coloration  is  beet  seen  by  takinR  an  nlr-nli.ilie  solution  of  volatile  ethyl 
»«W.  which  is  easily  obuinect  by  the  action  nl  boron  chloride  on  alcohol. 

*  How  it  is  that  these  vapours  containing  boric  acid  tn  formed  in  the  inU-rior  of  the 
rth  is  lit  present  unknown.     Donm  sopposei  tlmt  it  .1  p. -mis  on  the  presence  of  boron 
others  think  boron  nitride),  at  a  certain  depth  in  tlie  earth.     This  nub- 
re  may  lie  artificially  prepared  by  lif-Lil.ii> '■  a  mixture  of  boric  acid  and  charcoal  in  a 
iru  lif   carbon    bislllphiil.i    rupiuir.  and    l.y  till:    direct   combination   of   boron  mid   tbe 
'ur  ol  sulphur  at  a  white  heat.     The  almost  non-crystalline  compound  U,.S3  than 
iuwl  is  somewhat  volatile,  has  an  unpleasant  smell,  and  in  very  easily  decuiuposnd  by 
r,  htnabag  bono  acid  and  hydrogen  sulphide,  BjS,,  +  IfH-jO  =  BjOj  +  SlI, a.     HiBaup- 
■d  that  a  bed  of  boron  sulphide  lying  at  a  certain  depth  below  the  surface  of  tlie 
Ii  comes  into  contact  with  sea  water  whirl]  In  -  p . .  l. ■  ■  ■  I . i  r .  .|  il.v,  .n;.-h  Lin-  upper  strain. 
■,,ii  .I  five*  Rti-iun,  hyilio^i'u  in  I  pintle,  ii  ml  boric  acid.   This  also  eiplains 
[irweni-r  of  amnioiiiii  in  the  vapours,  because  the  sea  water  certainly  pannes  through 
mug  a  certain  amount  of  animal    mutter,  which  iue  decomposed  by  the 
.ii. I  ..-vnlve  iimmrmia.     We  have,  however,  only  mentioned  this  hypothesis 
ir  tlie  take  of  allowing  the  possibility  of  m .. . run)  ii i lt  to  ii  certain  extent  lor  the  evolution 
thru-  fnmea  hom  crevices  in  the  earth.     There  are  several  other  hypotheses  for  ei- 

i;  i  In-  prv-i'ij*'!'  of  I  lie  vapour 4  of  burn.1  mill,  bur.  ,,«  iii_-  in  ill.-  iirinl.  .if  other  known 

;alitie«   the  comparison   of    these    hypotheses    is   at  present    hardly  possible,     The 

.i  lhydride  in  the  vapours  which  escape  from  the  Tuscan  fumcrolliw  and 

■      .in-  termed  by  tbe  Italians,  is  very  inconsiderable,  less  than  one-tenth  p.c, 

:  In  direct  eitntctiou  of  the  acid  would  be  very  uneconomical,  bouse  the 

at  contained  in  the  discharged  vapours  is  made  n*o  of  for  evaporating  the  water.   This 

done  in  the  following  manner.     Reservoirs  are  eoustrui  ted  over  the  crevices  evolving 

I  vapours,  and  the  water  of  some  neighbouring  spring  ia  passed  Into  them.     Tin- 

pours  are  caused  to  part  through  these  reservoirs,  and  in  no  dohiK  they  give  np  all 

■the  water  ainl  heat   it,  so  that  after  about  twenty-four  hours  it  even 

il»;  (till  this  water  forma  only  a  very  weak  solution  of  boric  acid.     This  solutionis 

sn  passed  into  lower  basics  and  again  saturated  by  the  Valiums  discharged  Irom  the 


tin-  waiei  linn  collet  ted  a.  somewhat  conaidei 

drawn  from  the  last  reservoir  a  into  Settling  TMH.Il  h  n,  ami  linn  isle  a  aniM 

i/,  &,  c.     In  these  ves^'ls,  wlik']]  ;ire  mudc  of  !mul,  (lie  "..hilirri  i*  iilfn  emigrated  by  the 

vapours  escaping  truui  the  mirth,  and  attains  *  density  of  UP  and   11     Baume'.     It  in 

allowed  to  settle  in  the  vossol  c,  in  which  it  cooU  and  crystallised,  yielding  inot  ijiiite  pure) 

(TYttllUuie.    l»Tlr  mill. 

1  A  relation  ol  borai,  N*,B,0:,  has  mi  alkaline 
with  the  liberation  of  ammonia  (Bolley),  absorbs  airborne  anhydride  like  an  alkali,  dis- 
solves iodine  like  an  alknli  (Ueorgievvitschl,  mid  - l- c 1 1 1 -.  tu  be  .leiumposed  by  water. 
Thus  Rose  showed  Hint  strong  solution*  of  borm  give  i  pro<  ipiinle  oi  silver  borate  with 
eilver  nitrate,  whilst  dilnte  solutions  precipitate  silver  oiides,  like  ati  alknli.  Lienrgic- 
witst-h  even  iu|f]H",'.  ■  1— >■  1 .. rriu  :udiyi:lridr  to  be  .-nlilvlv  s  . -. L .  1  of  m-id  prupcrtic",  [<n  ill! 
ai:icl>,  on  acting  01)  a  mixture  of  nolntiuii-.  of  pulu*-iuni  in.lide  mid  ii.date,  evolve  iodine, 
but  boric  acid  does  not  do  this.  With  dilnte  solutions  of  milium  hydroxide  Berthelot 
a  development  of  beat  (qui  fro  11}  thousand  calories  per  equivalent  of  alkali 
|4II  grama  sodium  hydroxide)  when  the  ratio  Xu.,0  :  2B.jO.-i  l»*  in  bora.*)  was  taken,  a! 
only  1  thonsund  calorie*  when  the  ratio  hub  Na.O  :  B.O,.  whence  he  o 
water  powerfully  decomposes  tin-.:  sodium  borates  in  whiih  there  is  more  alkali  thnn  ii 
boras.     Laurent  [lmd>  obtained  a  soJiuni  compound,  Na./VBjOj.lUHjO,  i 
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hydrochloric  acid,  common  salt  and  a  normal  crystalline  hydrate  of 
buric  acid  are  formed.  The  composition  of  this  hydrate  is  B(HO)3, 
according  to  the  form  BX3 — that  is,  of  the  composition  B.20c,3H20. 
This  is  the  easiest  method  of  obtaining  pure  boric  acid.  The  water 
U  easily  expelled  from  this  hydrate  ;  it  loses  half  at  100°  and  the 
remainder  on  further  heating,  after  which  the  boric  anhydride  fuses 
(at  5803,  according  to  Carnelley),  forming  at  first  a  ductile  (easily  drawn 
out  into  threads),  tenacious  mass.  The  residual  boric  anhydride  or 
trioxide  of  boron,  B2Oa,  forms  a  colourless  liquid  when  fused,  which 
solidities  into  a  transparent  glass,  which  attracts  moisture  from  the 
atmosphere  and  then  becomes  cloudy.6  Only  the  alkaline  salts  of 
horic  acid  are  soluble  in  water,  but  all  borates  are  soluble  in  acids, 
owing  to  their  easy  decomposability  and  the  solubility  of  bone  acid 
itself.  Although  boric  anhydride,  B,0,,  absorbs  3H20  from  damp  air, 
still  in  the  presence  of  water  it  always  7  combines  with  a  less  quantity 

twice  as  much  boric  anhydride  as  borax,  by  boiling  a  mixture  of  borax  with  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  sal-ammoniac  until  the  evolution  of  ammonia  entirely  ceased. 

Hence  it  is  evident  that  feeble  acids  are  as  prone  to,  and  as  easily,  form  acid  salts 
/that  is,  salts  containing  much  acid  oxide)  as  feeble  bases  are  to  give  basic  salts.  These 
relations  become  still  clearer  on  an  acquaintance  with  snch  feeble  acids  as  silicic,  mo- 
lybdic,  &c.  This  variety  of  the  proportions  in  which  bases  are  able  to  form  salts  recalls 
exactly  the  variety  of  the  proportions  in  which  water  combines  with  crystallo-hydrates. 
Bat  the  want  of  sufficient  data  in  the  study  of  these  relations  does  not  yet  permit  of 
their  being  generalised  under  any  common  laws. 

With  respect  to  the  feeble  acid  energy  of  boric  anhydride  I  think  it  useful  to  add  the 
following  remarks.  Carbonic  anhydride  is  absorbed  by  a  solution  of  borax,  and  dis- 
places boric  anhydride ;  but  it  is  also  displaced  by  it,  not  only  on  fusion,  but  also  on 
solution,  as  the  preparation  of  borax  itself  shows.  Sulphuric  anhydride  is  absorbed  by 
boric  acid,  forming  a  compound  BiHS04)3,  where  HSOj  is  the  radicle  of  sulphuric  acid 
iD'Ally).  With  phosphoric  acid,  boric  acid  forms  a  stable  compound,  BP04,  or 
B.jO-„P.»Oa,  undecomposable  by  water,  as  Gustavson  and  others  have  shown.  With 
respect  to  tartaric  acid,  boric  anhydride  is  able  to  play  the  same  part  as  antimonious 
oxide.  Mannitol,  glycerol,  and  like  polyhydric  alcohols  also  seem  able  to  form  parti- 
cularly characteristic  compounds  with  boric  anhydride.  All  these  aspects  of  the  subject 
require  still  further  explanation  by  a  method  of  fresh  and  detailed  research. 

'  Ditte  determined  the  sp.  gr. : — 

0°  12°  80° 

B.2Or,  1-87C6  1-8470  10088 

B{OH)5  15408  1-5172  13828 

Solubility       1*95  292  1082 

The  last  line  gives  the  solubility,  in  grams,  of  boric  acid,  B(OH)-,  per  100  c.c.  of  water, 
also  according  to  the  determinations  of  Ditte. 

7  It  is  evident  that,  in  the  presence  of  basic  oxides,  water  competes  with  them,  which 
fact  in  all  probability  determines  both  the  amount  of  water  in  the  salts  of  boric  acid  as 
well  as  their  decomposition  by  an  excess  of  water.  The  feeble  salt-forming  properties  of 
boric  acid  very  closely  resemble  the  similar  properties  of  water  itself.  In  confirmation 
of  the  above-mentioned  competing  action  between  water  and  bases,  I  think  it  useful  to 
p->int  out  that  the  crystallo-hydrate  of  borax  containing  5HoO  is  composed,  like  B(HO)-, 
or  rather  like  B2(OH)0,  with  the  substitution  of  one  of  hydrogen  by  sodium,  because 
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of  base*  (borax  only  contains  £).  However,  fused  boric  anhydride 
forms  a  crystalline  compound  with  magnesium  of  the  same  type  as  the 
hydrate  (MgO)3B,03  (Ebelmann),  and  even  with  sodium  it  forms 
(Na20),B203  or  NajB03  (Benedict).  As  a  rule,  the  salts  of  boric  acid 
contain  less  base,  although  they  are  all  able  to  form  saline  compounds 
with  bases  when  fused.  Generally,  glassy  fluxes  are  formed  by  this 
means,4  which  when  fused  recall  ordinary  aqueous  solutions  in  many 
respects.  Some  of  them  crystallise  on  solidifying,  and  then  they  have, 
like  salts,  a  definite  composition.  The  property  of  boric  anhydride  of 
forming  higher  grades  of  combination  with  basic  oxides  when  fused 
explains  the  power  of  fused  borax  to  dissolve  metallic  oxides,  and  the 
remarkable  experiments  of  Ebelmann  on  the  preparation  of  artificial 
crystals  of  the  precious  stones  by  means  of  boric  anhydride.  Boric 
anhydride  is,  although  difficultly,  volatile  at  a  strong  heat,  and 
therefore  if  it  dissolves  an  oxide,  it  may  be  partially  driven  off  from 
such  a  solution  by  prolonged  and  powerful  ignition  ;  in  which  case  the 
oxides  previously  in  solution  separate  out  in  a  crystalline  form,  and 
frequently  in  the  same  forms  as  those  in  which  they  occur  in  nature — 
for  example,  crystals  of  alumina,  which  by  itself  fuses  with  difficulty, 
have  been  obtained  in  this  manner.  It  dissolves  in  molten  boric 
anhydride,  and  separates  out  in  natural  rhombohedric  crystals.  In  this 
way  Ebelmann  also  obtained  sjrinel — that  is,  a  compound  of  magnesium 
and  aluminium  oxides  which  is  met  with  in  nature.9 

Xfk,B,07,5H.lO-  2B.ifOH'&fOXa).  Ab  the  water  which  is  held  in  this  salt  is  easily  parted 
with,  so  also  the  water  of  the  hydrate,  BiHO).-*,  is  easily  parted  with,  and  in  this 
respect  resembles  water  of  crystallisation.  These  relations  between  boric  acid,  water, 
snd  banes  are  to  a  certain  extont  expressed  by  the  phenomenon  that  molten  boric 
anhydride  dissolves  bases,  and  leaves  them  behind  in  passing  into  vapour. 

*  A  glass  can  only  be  formed  by  those  little  volatile  oxides  which  correspond  with 
feeble  acids,  like  silica,  phosphoric  and  boric  anhydrides,  <fcc,  which  themselves  give 
glassy  masses,  like  quartz,  glacial  phosphoric  acid,  and  boric  anhydride.  They  are  able, 
like  Aqueous  solutions  and  like  metallic  alloys,  to  solidify  either  in  an  amorphous  form 
or  to  yield  (or  even  be  wholly  converted  into)  definite  crystalline  compounds.  This  view 
illustrates  the  position  of  solutions  amongst  the  other  chemical  compounds,  and  allows 
all  alloys  to  be  regarded  from  the  aspect  of  the  common  laws  of  chemical  reactions.  I 
therefore  have  frequently  recurred  to  it  in  this  work,  and  introduced  it  since  the  year 
1850  into  various  provinces  of  chemistry.  ' 

9  If  Iwric  acid  in  its  aqueous  solutions  proves  to  be  exceedingly  feeble,  unenergetic, 
and  easily  displaced  from  its  salts  by  other  acids,  yet  in  an  anhydrous  state,  as  anhydride, 
it  exhibits  the  properties  of  an  energetic  acid  oxide,  and  it  displaces  the  anhydrides  of 
other  acids.  This  naturally  does  not  signify  that  the  acid  then  acquires  new  chemical 
proi>ertieB,  but  only  depends  on  the  fact  that  the  anhydrides  of  the  majority  of  acids  are 
much  more  volatile  than  lwric  anhydride,  and  therefore  the  salts  of  many  acids — even  of 
sulphuric  arid — are  decomposed  when  fused  with  boric  anhydride. 

By  itself  boric  acid  is  used  in  the  arts  in  small  quantity,  chiefly  for  the  preservation 
of  meat  and  fish  (which  must  be  afterwards  well  washed  in  water)  and  of  milk,  and  for 
soaking  the  wicks  of  stearin  candles ;  the  latter  application  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the 
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Free  boron  was  obtained  (1809)  by  Davy,  Gay-Lussac,  and  Thenard 
whin  they  obtained  the  metals  of  the  alkalis,  because  boric  anhydride 
when  fused  with  sodium  gives  up  its  oxygen  to  the  sodium,  and  free 
Won  is  liberated  is  an  am&rpKotU  powiier  like  charcoal.10  It  is  of  a 
Iiiiiwii  oaionr,  and  when  dry  does  not  alter  in  the  air  at  the  ordinary 
irniperature  ;  but  it  burns  when  ignited,  and  in  so  doing  combines  not 
on]}-  «ith  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  but  also  with  the  nitrogen. 

11, bastion  is  never  complete,  because  the  boric  anhydride  formed 
en  the  surface  covers  (he  remaining  mass  of  the  boron,  and  so  pre- 
serve* it  from  the  action  of  the  oxygen.  Acids,  even  sulphuric  and 
j.i'  i'liiiii.  ,  easily  oxidise  amorphous  boron,  especially  when  heated, 
■'inverting  it  into  boric  acid.  Alkalis  have  the  same  action  on  it,  only 
iu  this  case  hydrogen  ia  evolved.  Boron  decomposes  steam  at  a  red 
hiiLi,  ilao  with  evolution  of  hydrogen.  Amorphous  boron  also  easily 
■uliI  directly  combines  with  the  metals,  and  with  sulphur,  chlorine,  and 
IJftqgM)  it  »  red  heat. 

Amorphous  boron,  like  charcoal,  dissolves  in  certain  molten  metal's. 
Tlii  [,iu|iiri  v  of  fused  alumininm  of  dinnolcituj  horon  in  considerable, 
quantity  is  very  striking  ;  on  cooling  such  a  solution  the  Imnii,  pur- 
tally  combined  with  the  aluminium,  separates  out  in  a  crystalline 
its  properties  are  then  exceedingly  remarkable.  The 
'ij.-.t.JliTi.i  boron  may  I*  obtained  by  heating  (to  1:100°)  the  pulverulent 
Wou  with  aluminium  in  a  well-closed  crucible,  the  access  of  air  being 
prevented  as  far  as  possible.  After  cooling,  crystals  are  observed  on 
ilis  surface  of  the  aluminium,  and  may  easily  he  separated  by  dissolving 
llie  nlmuiniuin  in  hydrochloric  acid,  which  does  not  act  on  the  crystals. 
Tie  sji.  gr.  of  the  crystals  is  2'G8  ;  they  are  partially  transparent,  but 
are  mostly  coloured  dark  brown  ;  they  contain  about  4  p.c.  of  carbon 

up  to  7  p.c.  of  aluminium,  so  that  they  cannot  be  counted  as  pure 

j.      Nevertheless,  the  properties  i if  this  fi-yMnHine  substance,  which 


..  which  are  made  ot  cotton  twist,  contain  an  ash  which  is  inlusilil,.  by  itself  but 
li  fuaen  when  mil i*il  with  boric  acid. 

1  ,liiM|«iii(i  borim  ia  prepared  by  mixing  10»  part*  of  powdered  boric  anhydride 
SO  puis  of  aodinrain  itnall  Imupn;  this  mixture  U  thrown  into  a  powerfully-healed 
rim  .rmil.le,  covered  with  >  layer  of  ignited  milt,  and  the  enicible  covered. 
|n-..ir.  i]-.  rapidly;  the  mam  in  stirred  with  mi  inm  rml,  Hndpnuiid  .liiectlyiiiin 
rr  eoiiUiiiing  hydrochloric  acid.  The  action  in  naturally  accompanied  by  the  fonua- 
i  of  widiuui  borate,  which  if.  disaolred,  together  with  the  ..alt,  by  I  lie  witter,  nhilat  the 
no  ulUfi  at  the  bottom  of  the  vennel  an  an  insoluble  powder.  It  is  mulled  in  water, 
i  driad  at  the  ordinary  temperature..  Magnesium,  and  even  ckarcnnl  and  iihusphorua, 
■hi  aide  to  reduce  borun  from  iti  oxide.  Boron,  in  the  form  of  mi  amorphous  powder, 
eaailr  |ami  throogh  filturpaper.  remains  annpeuded  in  water,  and  colours  it 
"a  considered  aoluble  in  water.  Sulphur  precipitated  limn  -olutiuua 
:jlloid«h  piopMtj. 


fry  M 

brown. 
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was  obtained  by  Wohler  and  Deville,  are  very  remarkable.  It  most 
closely  resembles  the  diamond  in  its  properties — in  fact,  these  crystals 
have  the  lustre  and  high  refracting  power  proper  to  the  diamond  only, 
whilst  their  hardness  competes  with  that  of  the  diamond.  Their 
powder  polishes  even  the  diamond,  and,  like  the  diamond,  scratches  the 
sapphire  and  corundum.  Crystalline  boron  is  much  more  stable  with 
respect  to  chemical  reagents  than  the  amorphous  variety,  and  as  it 
resembles  the  diamond,  so  amorphous  boron,  on  the  other  hand, 
distinctly  recalls  certain  of  the  properties  of  charcoal  ;  thus  a  certaiu 
resemblance  exists  between  boron  and  carbon  in  a  free  state,  which  is 
further  justified  by  the  proximity  of  their  positions  in  the  periodic 
system. 

Among  the  other  compounds  of  boron,  those  with  nitrogen  and  the 
halogens  are  the  most  remarkable.  As  has  been  mentioned  above, 
amorphous  boron  combines  directly  with  nitrogen  at  a  red  heat.  If 
amorphous  boron  be  heated  in  a  glass  tube  in  a  stream  of  nitric  oxide, 
then  perfect  combustion  takes  place,  5B  +  3NO=B203  +  3BN.  If  the 
residue  be  treated  with  nitric  acid,  the  boric  anhydride  dissolves,  whilst 
the  boron  nitride  remains  M  asan  extremely  light  white  powder,  which 
is  sometimes  partially  crystalline  and  greasy  to  the  touch,  like  talc.  It 
is  infusible  and  unchanged,  even  at  the  melting-point  of  nickel.  In 
general,  it  is  remarkable  for  its  great  stability  with  respect  to  chemical 
reagents.  Nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids,  as  well  as  alkaline  solutions, 
and  hydrogen  and  chlorine  at  a  red  heat,  have  no  action  on  it.  When 
fused  with  potash,  it  evolves  ammonia,  and  when  ignited  in  steam  it 
also  yields  ammonia  :  2BN  +  3H20  =  B.203  +  2NH3.12 

No  less  remarkable  is  the  compound  of  boron  with  fluorine — boron 

fluoride,  BF3.     It  is  produced  in  many  instances  when  compounds  of 

boron  and  of  fluorine  are  brought  together.13     The  most  convenient 


11  At  first  boron  nitride  was  obtained  by  heating  boric  acid  with  potassium  cyanide, 
or  other  cyanogen  compounds.  It  may  be  more  simply  prepared  by  heating  anhydrous 
borax  with  potassium  ferrocyanide,  or  by  heating  borax  with  ammonium  chloride.  For 
this  purpose  one  part  of  borax  is  mixed  as  carefully  as  possible  with  two  parts  of  dry 
ammonium  chloride,  and  the  mixture  heated  in  a  platinum  crucible.  A  porous  mass  is 
formed,  which,  after  crushing  and  treating  with  water  and  hydrochloric  acid,  leaves 
boron  nitride. 

li  When  fused  with  potassium  carbonate  it  forms  potassium  cyanate,  BN  +  K.jCOj 
=  KBOo  +  KCNO.  All  this  shows  that  boron  nitride  is  a  nitrile  of  boric  acid,  BO(OH) 
+  NH5 — 2H20=-BN.  The  same  is  expressed  by  saying  that  boron  nitride  is  a  compound 
of  the  type  of  the  boron  compounds  BX5,  with  the  substitution  of  X3  by  nitrogen,  as  the 
trivalent  radicle  of  ammonia,  NH3. 

13  Boron  fluoride  is  frequently  evolved  on  heating  certain  compounds  occurring  in 
nature  containing  both  boron  and  fluorine.  If  calcium  fluoride  is  heated  with  boric  anhy- 
dride, calcium  borate  and  boron  fluoride  are  formed,  and  the  latter,  as  a  gas,  is  volatilised : 
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tiidhmt  of  preparing  it  is  by  heating  a  mixture  of  calcium  fluoride 
nth  bono  anhydride  and  sulphuric  acid,  3CaFj+ BJOil  +  -U,Si  i, 
3H.O+2BF,."  It  is  a  colourless  liquetiable  gas  (the 
li'Hiid  boils  at  —100°),  which  on  coming  into  contact  with  damp  air 
fwiui  white  fumes,  owing  to  its  combining  with  water.  One  volume 
•jf  water  dissolves  as  much  as  1050  volumes  of  this  gas  (Bazaroff), 
firming  a  liquid  which  disengages  boron  fluoride  when  heated,  and 
which  distils  over  unaltered.  Boron  fluoride  chars  organic  matter, 
owing  to  its  taking  up  the  water  from  it,  and  in  this  respect  it  acts 
like  sulphuric  acid. 

Tlit?  behaviour  of  boron  fluoride  with  water  must  be  understood  as 
»  reversible  reaction,  because  with  water  it  yields  hydrofluoric  and 
Wc  acids,  whilst  they,  acting  on  one  another,  re-form  boron  fluoride 
uni  »ftter.  A  state  of  equilibrium  is  set  up  between  these  four  sub- 
stances  (nod  the  two  reversible  reactions),  which  is  distinctly  dependent 
nu  the  mass  of  the  water."*  When  boron  fluoride  is  in  great  excess, 
then  the  equilibrated  system,  which  is  capable  of  distilling  over  (sp.  gr. 
oftbi  liquid  1-77),  has  a  composition  BF„2H,0  (or  BiO^H^O.flHF). 
It  hn  also  its  cones]  tending  salts.1  il  is  a  i-tuMic  liijind,  Inn  in-  (lie 
properties  of  a  powerful  acid  ;  but  it  does  not  act  on  glass,  which  shows 
•hit  there  is  no  free  hydrofluoric  acid  present.  Under  the  action  of  water 
lliifl  system  changes,  with  the  formation  of  boric  acid  and  hydroboro- 
fluoricacid  (HBF,),  according  to  the,  equation  4BF3H,0,,  =  3HBF(  + 
H[Ij0j  +  5H,O.lrt      This  h yd roboro fluoric  acid  has  its  corresponding 

IBA  +  »C»F,  +  aBF,*C*-,BjO,.    The  calcium    borate,   however,   retains   a   certain 
uUDnt  of  calcium  fluoride. 

M  The  decomposition  should  not  bo  carried  on  in  glass  von^'N,  which  contain  silica 
Ira  order  to  ovoid  the  formation  of  silicon  ftaoriiie),  but  in  lend  or  platinum  vessels. 
Boron  fluoride  by  itnelf  d'ws  not  corrode  glass,  but  the  hydrofluoric  xu-irt  lil«ral<;d  in  the 
Ml  fioa  may  bring  a  put  at  the  lilic*  into  reaction.  Boron  fluoride  should  bo  collected 
iter  mercury,  as  •rater  acts  on  it.  iu  re  ahull  wc  afterwards. 

"k  It  appears  to  inc  that  from  this  point  of  view  it  in  possible  to  understand  the 
apparently  contradictory  remits  o(  diiTer.Tit  i  n  vest.  i..-iit<>rr.  especially  those  of  Gay-Lneeac 
(anil  Tbenard),  Davy,  Berzeliua,  and  Bauuoff. 

They  are  called  fluoborates.    Tbey  may  lie  prepared  directly  from  fluorides  and 

Such  eompo Is  of  hab'KetiH  with  oxygen   Halts  are  known  in  nntnre  (for 

apatite  and  buracite).  and  maybe  artificially  prepared.  Tho  composition  of 
ftn.ilioraies— lor  example.  K,BF,05— may  be  expressed  as  that  of  a  double  salt 
OKi.ilKF.  If  an  excess  of  water  decomposes  them  (BazarulF),  this  does  not  signify 
I  they  do  not  exiat,  because  many  double  salts  nre  decomposed  by  water. 

Flnoborio   acid  contains   boron    tlnonib'    and    water.  liv:lii'tlni.U.riL'   a-'id.  heron 


icid.     It  is  evident   t 


ir  !«.«■..!■ 


i  only  eiiat  in  an  aqueona  solution,  o 
km  only  in  tin-  pwiance,  of  :;n.-(>. 
YOL.  II. 
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salts — for  instance,  KBF4.  On  evaporating  the  aqueous  solution  this 
free  acid  decomposes,  with  the  evolution  of  hydrofluoric  acid,  and  a 
particular  system  is  again  obtained :  2H  BF4  -f  5H/) = B2F6H ,  0O5  +  2HF. 
The  resultant  solution  (containing  2BF3,5HiO,  sp.  gr.  1*58),  which  is 
identical  with  that  formed  by  the  evaporation  of  a  solution  of  boric 
acid  with  hydrofluoric  acid,  again  only  contains  a  compound  of  boron 
fluoride  with  water.  Probably  there  are  various  other  possible  and 
more  or  less  stable  states  of  equilibrium  and  definite  compounds  of 
boron  fluoride,  hydrofluoric  acid,  and  water. 

Nothing  of  this  kind  occurs  with  boron  chloride,  because  hydro- 
chloric acid  does  not  act  on  boric  acid.  However,  boron  combines 
directly  with  chlorine  at  a  red  heat,  forming  boron  chloride,  BC13.  The 
boron  burns  in  the  chlorine,  forming  a  gas  which,  in  a  freezing  mixture, 
condenses  into  a  liquid  boiling  at  17°,  and  which  gives  up  its  excess 
of  chlorine,  if  there  be  any,  to  mercury.  The  specific  gravity  of  this 
liquid  is  1*35  at  12°.  Boron  chloride  may  also  be  directly  obtained 
from  boric  anhydride  by  the  simultaneous  action  of  charcoal  and 
chlorine  at  a  high  temperature:  B/)3  + 30 +  30^=26013  +  300.  It 
is  also  obtained  by  the  action  of  phosphoric  chloride  on  boric  an- 
hydride in  a  closed  tube  at  200°.  It  is  completely  decomposed  by 
water,  like  the  chloranhydride  of  an  acid,  boric  acid  being  formed  ; 
hence  it  fumes  in  the  air:  2BC13  + 6HaO=3BH303  +  6HCl.  Boron 
forms  with  bromine  a  similar  compound,  BBr3,  boiling  at  90°.  The 
vapour  densities  of  the  fluoride,  chloride,  and  bromide  of  boron,  show 
that  they  contain  three  atoms  of  the  halogen  in  the  molecule — that  is, 
that  boron  is  a  trivalent  element  forming  BX3. 

As  in  the  first  group  lithium  is  followed  by  sodium,  giving  a  more 
basic  oxide,  so  in  the  second  group  beryllium  is  followed  by  magnesium, 
and  so  also  in  the  third  group  there  is,  besides  the  lightest  element, 
boron,  whose  basic  character  is  scarcely  defined,  aluminium,  Al=27, 
whose  oxide,  alumina,  has  somewhat  distinct  basic  properties,  which, 
although  not  so  powerful  as  in  magnesium  oxide,  are  more  distinct 
than  in  boric  anhydride.  Among  the  elements  of  the  third  group, 
aluminium  is  the  most  widely  distributed  in  nature  ;  it  will  be  enough 
to  mention  that  it  enters  into  the  composition  of  clay  to  clearly  see  the 
universal  distribution  of  aluminium  in  the  earth  g  crust. 

Alumina  is  so  named  from  its  being  the  metal  of  alums  (alumen). 

Clay,  which  is  so  widely  distributed  and  familiar  to  everybody,  is 
the  insoluble  residue  obtained  after  the  action  of  water  containing 
carbonic  acid  on  many  rocks,  and  especially  on  the  felspars  contained 
in  some  of  them.  Felspar  is  a  compound  containing  potash  or  soda, 
alumina,  and  silica.     The  primary  rocks,  like  granite,  contain  many 
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similar  compounds  (sen  Chapter  XV 111.:  Felspars).  Felspar  is  acted 
DO  hy  water  containing  carbonic  acid,  all  the  alkalis  (potash  and 
sals),  and  a  portion  of  tin;  silica  pacing  into  the  water  as  substances 
which  are  soluble  and  carried  away  by  it,  whilst  the  alumina  and 
silica  left  from  the  felspar  remain  on  the  spot  where  the  solution 
Ins  taken  place.  This  is  the  original  method  of  the  formation  'if 
■."lii)'  in  its  primary  deposits  among  rocks  along  whose  crevices  the 
atmospheric1  water  has  permeated.  Such  primary  deposit  ■-  uft"'ti  ■ -■  -i  it .  ■  i :  i 
*  white  pure  clay,  termed  h>. ,!>,<.  or  /uifrf/nii)  <-lny.  FSut  such  clay  is  a 
mritv,  because  the  conditions  for  its  formation  are  rarely  met  wilh. 
The  water  whilst  acting  chemically  on  rooks,  at  the  same  time  destroys 
then  KtehanicaBy,  and  carries  i>ff  the  finely-divided  residues  of  disin- 
ti^ration  with  it.  Clay  is  most  easily  subjected  to  this  mechanical 
action  of  water,  because  it  is  composed  <>(  grains  of  exceedingly  small 
si'e  and  void  of  any  visible  crystalline;  structure,  which  easily  re- 
iiiiuti  impended  in  water.  The  cloudy  water  of  running  mountain 
in  .in,  generally  contains  particles  of  clny  in  suspension,  owing  to  the 
[bed  chemical  and  mechanical  action  of  the  water  on  the 
minerals  contained  iu  the  mountain  rocks.  Together  with  these 
minute  particles  of  clay  the  water  carries  away  the  coarser  components 
"i  "liiili  it  is  not  able  to  act  -for  example,  splinters  of  rock  matter, 
grains  of  mica,  quartz,  .fee.  They  were  originally  held  together  by 
those  minerals  which  form  clay.  When  the  water  acts  on  these 
hinding  minerals,  a  sandy  muss  is  formed  on  which  water  acts  mechani- 
rally  with  great  ease,  and  bears  away  the  finely -divided  particles  with 
>t-  The  cloudy  water  in  which  the  particles  of  clay  anil  sand  are 
'"hi  in  Misprision  carries  them  to,  and  deposits  them  at,  the  estuaries  of 
-.  seas,  and  oceans.  The  coarser  particles  are  first  deposited 
ninl  form  sand  and  like  disintegrated  rneky  matter,  whilst,  the  clay, 
finely -divided  state,  is  carried  on  further,  and  is  only  de- 

pdtfted  in  the  still  parts  of   the  rivers,  lakes,  ifco.      Much  disintegrations 

iif  rocks  and  separations  of  clay  from  sand  have  been  gradually  going 
ID  daring  the  millions  of  years  of   the  earth's  existence,   and   are  now 

proceeding,  and  have  been  the  cause  of  the  formation  of  the  i ense 

!ts  of  sandstone  ami  clay  now  forming  a  part  of  the  earth's  si  rata. 

-.:,-!,  1„  il-  of  clay  may  have  been  transferred  by  currents  and  streams 
e  locality  to  another,  so  that  we  must  distinguish  between 
Mid  secondary  deposits  of  clay.  I"  place-;  these  beds  <if  eta  v 
.ve.  owing  to  long  exposure  underwater,  and  perhaps  partially  owing 
,!n    action    of   heat,    undergone  compression,   and  have  formed   the 

:ky  masses  known  as  clay  slates  and   schists,  which  someli s  form 

■  rue  on 'iint.ahis.      Roofing  slid.es  belong  to  this  class  of  rocks. 


. 
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From  what  has  been  said  above  it  will  be  clear  that  these  deposits 
can  never  consist  of  a  chemically  pure  and  homogeneous  substance. 
All  kinds  of  extraneous  insoluble  matter,  and  especially  sand — that  is, 
fragments  of  rock,  chiefly  quartz  (SiO,) — always  accompany  clay  in  a 
greater  or  less  quantity  and  in  more  or  less  coarse  particles.  But  it  is 
possible  to  considerably  purify  clay  from  these  impurities,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  the  result  of  mechanical  disintegration,  whilst  the 
clav  has  been  formed  as  a  residue  of  the  chemical  alteration  of  rocky 

ml  • 

matter,  and  therefore  its  particles  are  incomparably  more  minute  than 
the  particles  of  sand  and  other  rock  fragments  mixed  with  it.  This 
difference  in  the  size  of  the  grains  causes  the  clay  to  remain  longer  in 
suspension  when  shaken  up  in  water  than  the  coarser  grains  of  sand. 
If  clay  be  shaken  up  in  water,  and  especially  if  it  be  previously  boiled 
in  it,  and  if  after  the  first  portion  has  settled  the  cloudy  water  be 
decanted,  it  will  give  a  deposit  of  a  very  much  purer  clay  than  the 
original.  This  method  is  employed  for  purifying  kaolin  designed  for 
the  manufacture  of  the  best  kinds  of  china,  earthenware,  «fcc.  A  similar 
method  is  also  employed  in  the  investigation  of  earths  for  determining 
the  com]x>*ition  of  soils  chiefly  composed  of  a  mixture  of  sand,  clay, 
limestone,  and  mould.  The  limestone  is  soluble  in  dilute  acids,  but 
neither  the  clay  nor  sand  passes  into  solution  by  this  means,  and  there- 
fore the  limestone  is  easily  separated  in  the  investigation  of  soils.  The 
clay  is  separated  from  the  sand  by  a  similar  method  to  that  described 
above,  and  termed  levigalion.17 

17  The  process  of  levigation  is  based  on  the  difference  in  the  diameters  of  the  particles 
of  clay  and  Hand.  In  density  these  particles  differ  bat  little  from  each  other,  and  there- 
fore a  stream  of  water  of  a  certain  velocity  can  only  carry  away  the  particles  of  a  certain 
diameter,  whilst  the  particles  of  a  larger  diameter  cannot  be  borne  away  by  it.  This  is 
due  to  the  resistance  to  falling  offered  by  the  water.  This  resistance  to  substances 
moving  in  it  increases  with  the  velocity,  and  therefore  a  substance  falling  into  water  will 
only  move  with  an  increasing  velocity  so  long  as  the  weight  of  the  substance  does  not 
equal  the  resistance  offered  by  the  water,  and  then  the  movements  will  be  uniform.  And 
as  the  weight  of  the  minute  particles  of  clay  is  small,  therefore  the  maximum  velocity 
attained  by  them  in  falling  is  also  small.  A  detached  account  of  the  theory  of  falling 
bodies  in  liquid,  and  of  the  experiments  bearing  on  this  subject,  may  be  found  in  my  work, 
Concerning  the  Resistance  of  Liquids  and  Aeronautics,  1880.  The  minute  particles  of 
clay  rem  tin  suspended  longer  in  water,  and  take  longer  to  fall  to  the  bottom,  and  have 
more  difficulty  in  doing  so.  Heavy  particles,  although  of  small  dimensions,  fall  more 
quickly,  and  are  borne  away  by  water  with  greater  difficulty  than  the  lighter.  Thus  gold 
and  other  heavy  ores  are  washed  free  from  sand  and  clay,  and  the  coarser  portions  and 
heavy  particles  are  left  behind.  A  current  of  water  of  a  certain  velocity  cannot  carry  away 
with  it  particles  of  more  than  a  definite  diameter  and  density,  but  by  increasing  the 
velocity  of  the  current  a  point  may  be  arrived  at  when  it  will  bear  away  larger  particles. 
A  description  of  apparatus  for  the  observation  of  phenomena  of  this  kind  is  given  by 
Schone  in  his  memoir  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Moscow  Society  of  Natural  Sciences  for 
1M1.  In  order  to  be  able  to  accurately  vary  the  velocity  of  the  current  of  water,  a 
cylinder  is  employed  in  which  the  earth  to  be  experimented  on  is  placed,  and  water  is  in* 
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l!y  treating  clay  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  which  duwlvsi  the 
alumina  in  it  ;  and  then  dissolving  the  silica  (Lj-  means  of  an  alkaline 
cwljinmte}  combined  with  the  alumina  in  the  clay  (hut  not  that  which 
OOHU1  in  the  form  of  sand,  Ac),  we  may  form  an  idea  of  tin-  proportion 
bet*MB  thn  component  parts  of  a  clay  ;  and  hy  igniting  it  at  a.  high 
tcwjiei'a.ture  we  may  determine  the  amount  of  water  held  in  it.  In 
the  purer  aorta  of  clay  this  proportion  is  about   28iO,  :  2H,0  :  AI.O.,. 

trodowd  through  the  conical  bottom  of  the  cylinder.  The  rate  at  which  the  writer  risen  in 
Uncrluider  Hill  vary  according  lu  tin'  rjiuuitity  nf  water  flowing  per  unit  ill  time  into  Hi.' 
*""■*],  mil  consequently  particles  of  rarium  sizes  will  Iso  carried  away  hy  the  water 
(wins  uvit  tin-  upper  edyes  of  the  vessel.  Schiiiio  k1kah.i1  by  dircl  experiment  that  * 
"not  of  water  Laving  a  rakmty  ol  0]  mm.  per  second  will  carry  away  ]nirticlos  having 

9» mill  iHaiimliii  11  Itmi  mm.;  with  c-0-8  mm.  d  =  0-0110  mm. ;  with  o=0«*  into. 
="•017  mm.;  with  n  =  0B  mm.  i<  =  fl-oa  n™.-,  with  r  =  l  nun.  d  -IWW  mm, ;  with  »-J 
u-d-n-07mm.;  with  »  =  1Q  mm.  «*-0"187  mm.;  with   p=18  mm.  d=trlf  mm.;  and 

■leforc  it  the  current  does  nut  ciceed  one  of  these  velocities  it  will  mily  carry  away  or 
■aib  ■•  ay  particles  having  a  diameter  leas  than  that  indicated.  Tlw;  hand  and  other 
particlca  miied  with  the  clay  will  then  renuiin  in  the  vessel.  The  very  minute  particles 
"  Ikineil  after  lev  igation  are  all  considered  iih  clsy,  although  not  only  clay  l.ut  other  rock 

tier  may  alao  exist  in  it  as   very  fine  particles.     However,  this  is  very  seldom  the. 

•  .and  in  reality  the  minute  mnd  separated  from  all  ehivs  has  the  same  iompip--.il.io]] 

the  purent  kinds  of  kaolin. 

The  relation  between  the  amounts  of  clay  and  sand  in  soils  used  tor  the  cultivation  of 
ugsirtuit,  because  a  sni!  rich  in  clay  i«  denser,  heavier,  shrink*  up  under 

■  ■  .it.  and  does  not  readily  yield  tm  II 10  plough  in  dry  or  wet  weather,  whilst  u 

•  ill  rich  in  -.and  is  friable,  t  rumbling,  ensily  ports  will)  it"  moist  life  mid  drips  rapidly,  lint 

•  comparatively  easily  worked.     Neither  crumbling  sand  nor  pure  clay  can  he  regarded 
H  ream)  rulltralmg  toils.     The  difference  in  the  amounts  ol  clay  and  sand  in  a  soil  has 

wi  •  purely  chemical  signification.  Hand  is  easily  permeated  by  the  air,  because  iti 
.nicies  are  not  closely  packed  together.  Hence  the  chemical  change  of  manures  pro- 
Ij  in  sandy  soils.  But  on  the  oilier  hand  such  soils  do  not  retain  the 
■tritium  principles  contained  in  the  manure,  nor  the  water  necessary  tur  the  nouriah- 
B*  nf  plants  by  means  ..f  their  roots.  Solutions  ol  nutritious  substances,  containing 
11.  id  [■imiiiiiii,  phosphoric  acid,  Ac,  when  paused  through  sand  only  leaves  portion 
ii«l. o,ng  the  surface  of  its  particles.  The  sand  has  only  to  he  unshed  with  pun  water 
id  all  the  adhering  portions  of  solution  are  washed  away.  It  is  not  so  with  clay.  If  the 
■  !..<  1  ..--r,l  through  .1  layer,  >!  flay  tile  retention  nl  the  1 1  lit  l-l  live  sni  "dunces 
sheae  solutions  will  In-  very  vigorous ;  this  is  partly  because  ol  the  vast  surface  which 
e  minute  particles  of  day  eiposc.     The  nutritive  elements  dissolved  in   water  are 

I   lil    the  particles   of    eliiy  111  11  peculiar    uii.nner-   lllat  is,  the  absorptive  |siwer  ,il 

•t  ii  very  great  compared  to  that  of  sand— and  this  baa  n  great  signiKcance  in  the 

It  is  evidenl  ileii  r.  .<■  cultivation  the  must  convenient  soils  in  every 

:  1. ■  —  ■  containing  11  definite  luiiture  of  clay  and  sand,  and  indeed  tbemost 

rule  toils  have  this  composition      The  study  of  fertile  soils,  which  is  so  important  for 

s  knowledge  of  the  natural  conditions  ol  the  in  In -in,  lion  ol  lertilis,  is,  I  .e  leu  vs.  si  ri.-tly 

caking,  to  the  gnil  huM  u(  agriculture.     In  Hussia  the  llrst  foundation  of  a  scientific 

-tih-alion  has  1-een  laid  by  DokochaelT.     As  an  example  only,  we  will  give  the  enniiKi- 

jon  of  I'mr  soils :  (1|  The  black  earth  of  the  Simbirsk  Government ;  (3|  a  clay  soil 

im  the  Smolensk  Government;  (8)  n  more  sandy  soil  from  the  Moscow  Government; 

si  Hi  s  peaty  soil  from  near  St.  Petersburg    These  analyses  were  ni.ide  in  ||„.    ,,li  .ratury 

■  .  -burg  University  about  InKI,  lor  the  sake  of  experiments  011  fertilisation 
tied  by  u  1  if  1  by  the  Imperial  Free  Ei  on.  on  ii.ii)  SocK-ly.      I fin  ins  of  air-dried 
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In  this  case  the  conversion  of  felspar  into  kaolin  is  expressed  by  the 

equation  :  - 

KJO,  Al.203,6Si02= Ala03,2SiOa  +  K  20,4SiOa ; 

Felspar.  Kaolin. 

the  compound  K20,4Si02  passes  into  solution. 

But  as  a  rule  clays  contain  from  45  to  60  p.c.  of  silica,  from  20  to 
30  p.c.  of  alumina,  and  about  10  p.c.  of  water  ;  and  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that  clays  are  always  homogeneous,  because  they  are 
an  aggregation  of  residues  (of  silico-aluminous  compounds)  which 
are  unacted  on  by  water.  Nevertheless,  clays  always  contain  a  hydrous 
compound  of  alumina  and  silica,  which  is  able  to  give  up  the  alumina 
contained  by  it  as  a  base  to  strong  sulphuric  acid,  forming  aluminium 
sulphate,  which  is  soluble  in  water.  After  this  treatment  the  silica 
remains,  and  is  soluble  in  a  solution  of  an  alkaline  carbonate.18 

soil  contain  the  following  quantities  (in  grams)  of  substances  capable  of  dissolving  in 
acids,  and  of  serving  for  the  nourishment  of  plants. 

(1)  (2)  (3)  (4) 

N"u.,0 11  5  4  4 

K.6 58  10  7  5 

MgO 92  83  19  7 

CaO 184  17  14  11 

l\,05 7  1  7  8 

X 44  11  13  16 

S 18  7  7  6 

Fe,0- 841  155  111  46 

By  chemical  and  mechanical  analysis,  the  chief  component  parts  per  100  parts  of  air- 
dried  soil  are : 

Clay 40  29  12  10 

Sand 40  07  86  84 

Organic  matter     ...  8'7  1*7  0'6  4*1 

Hygroscopic  water        .         .  6*8  1'8  0*8  1*9 

Weight  of  a  litre  in  grams    .     1150  1270  1850  960 

The  black  earth  excels  the  other  soils  in  many  respects. 

,H  Everyone  knows  that  a  mixture  of  clay  and  water  is  endowed  with  the  property  of 
taking  a  given  form  when  subjected  to  a  moderate  pressure.  This  peculiar  property  of 
clay  renders  it  a  precious  material  for  practical  purposes.  Prom  clay  are  moulded  and 
manufactured  a  variety  of  objects,  beginning  with  the  common  brick  and  ending  with  the 
most  delicate  china  works  of  art.  This  plasticity  of  clay  increases  with  its  purity.  The 
specific  gravity  of  pure  kaolin  is  2*5. 

When  articles  made  of  clay  are  dried,  the  well  .known  hard  mass  is  obtained ;  but 
water  washes  it  away,  and  furthermore,  the  cohesion  of  its  particles  is  not  sufficiently 
great  for  it  to  resist  the  impression  of  blows,  shocks,  &c.  If  such  an  article  be  subjected 
to  the  action  of  heat,  its  volume  first  decreases,  then  it  begins  to  lose  water,  and  it 
shrinks  still  further  (with  a  continuous  mass  approximately  by  $  of  its  linear  measure- 
ment). On  the  other  hand,  a  great  coherence  of  particles  is  obtained,  and  thus 
burnt  clay  has  the  hardness  of  a  stone.  Pure  day,  however,  shrinks  so  powerfully 
when  burnt  that  the  form  given  to  it  is  destroyed  and  it  easily  forms  cracks ;  such 
vessels  are  also  porous,  so  that  they  will  not  hold  water.  The  addition  of  sand — 
that  is,  silica  in  fine  particles — or  of  chamoitc — that  is,  already  burnt  and  crushed  clay 
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Clay  is  the  source  from  which  alumina,  Alj03,  and  the  majority  of 
the  compounds  of  aluminium,  are  prepared.  Among  these  compounds 
the  most  important  are  the  alums  -that  is,  the  double  sulphates  of 
potassium  (and  allied  metals)  am!  aluminium,  A1K(S0,)Y,1:!H.(0.  When 
clay  is  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  a  certain  amount  of 
water,  aluminium  sulphate,  AljfSO^j,  is  formed  ;  and  if  potassium 
carbonate  or  sulphate  is  added  to  this  solution,  then  potash  alum 
if  ubtfcined  in  solution.  Tht'  alums  easily  crystallise,  ami  are  pre- 
pured  on  a  very  large  scale  at  works  owing  to  their  being  employed 
in  the  process:  of  dyeing.  Alums  are  soluble  in  water,  and,  on  the 
addition  of  ammonia  to  their  solutions,  they  give  hydrous  alumimt, 
or  at  a  minium  tiyilroxifie,  as  a  white  gelatinous  precipitate,  which  is 
insoluble  in  water  but  easily  soluble  in  acids,  even  when  dilute  and  in 
aqueous  soda  or  potash.  The  solubility  of  alumina  in  acids  indicates 
the  basic  character  of  the  oxide,  and  its  solubility  in  alkalis  and  its 
power  of  forming  compounds  with  them  shows  the  weakness  of  this 
basic  character  and  the  existence  of  an  intermediate  character  in  it, 
However,  the  feeblest  acids,  even  carbonic  acid,  take  up  the  alkali 
from  such  a  solution,  and  the  alumina  then  separates  out  in  a  precipi- 
tate as  the  hydroxide.  It  must  also  be  remembered  as  characteristic 
nf  the  salt-forming  properties  of  alumina  that  it  does  not  combine 
with  such  feeble  acids  as  carbonic,  sulphurous,  or  hypochlorous,  &c. — 
that  is,  its  compounds  with  these  acids  are  decomposed  by  water.  It 
is  also  important  to  mark  that  the  hydroxide  is  not  soluble  in 
■qOQOU  ammonia. 

Alumina,  Ala03 — that  is,  the  anhydrous  aluminium  oxide— is 
met  with  in  nature,  sometimes  in  :i  somewhat  pure  state,  having 
crystallised  in  transparent  crystals,  which  are  often  coloured  by  im- 
purities (chromic,  cobaltie,  and  ferric  compounds).  Such  are  the  ruby 
and  sapphire,  the  former  red  and  the  latter  blue.      They  have  a  specific 

[-■.  in  [.';■-  Lhr.  main  incapable  of  cmcling  in  tb';  furnace,  and  much  mure  dense  and  leas 
.  Nevertheless,  mk.1i  clay  articles  (bricks,  earthcinv.in.'  vessels,  Av.)  are  still  porous 
lf>  li'iui.l*  after  \miuf  burnt,  because  the  clay  iu  the  furnace  is  only  bailee!  mid  does  not 
In  order  to  ubtaui  articles  iiiij«.-rvjiius  to  water  the  clay  munt  either  ljo  mixed  with 
»  which  form  a  glassy  m«.i  in  the  furnace,  permeating  the  clay  arid  filling  up 
it  elso  only  the  surface  ef  the  article  i ^  [cv.-nul  with  kulIi  a.  tfnnxy  fusible  sub- 
In  the  Hist  case  the  purcit  kinds  of  clay  give  what  is  known  ns  china,  in  the 
i  porcelain  or  'faience.'  So,  far  instance,  by  covering  the  surface  of  clay 
h  a  layer  of  the  oiides  of  lead  anil  tin,  tin1  well -known  white  gbm-  i*  obUiinoii, 
Lccause  the  oiides  of  these  metals  give  a  white  gloss  when  fused  with  silica  and  clay.  In 
ike  preparation  of  china,  flnor  ajnir  mid  riuclvj,-tnuiid  silica  in  mixed  op  into  the  clay; 
Iheae  ingredients  give  a  hum*  which  in  infusible  Lut  siifli-iis  in  tin-  fiirinm-,  s,.  Unit  nil  lli- 
particle*  of  the  olay  cohere  in  thii  softened  maaa,  which  hardens  on  cooling.  A  gla.no 
iom|.-»"l  .if  gluey  snbstiincea,  which  only  fuse  til  a  high  temperature,  is  nlso  applied  to 
ayol  china  articles. 
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gravity  4*0,  are  distinguished  by  their  very  great  hardness,  which  is 
only  second  to  that  of  the  diamond,  and  they  represent  the  purest 
form  of  alumina.  They  are  found  in  Ceylon  and  other  islands  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  embedded  in  a  rock  matrix.  Corundum  is  the 
same  alumina  coloured  brown  by  a  trace  of  oxide  of  iron.  A  very 
much  larger  proportion  of  this  impurity  occurs  in  emery,  which  is 
found  in  crystalline  masses  in  Asia  Minor  and  in  Massachusetts,  and 
which,  owing  to  its  extreme  hardness,  is  employed  for  polishing  stones 
and  metals.  In  this  anhydrous  and  crystalline  state  the  aluminium 
oxide  is  a  substance  which  very  powerfully  resists  the  action  of  re- 
agents, and  is  insoluble  both  in  solutions  of  the  alkalis  and  of 
strong  acids.  It  is  only  capable  of  passing  into  solution  after  being 
fused  with  alkalis.19  Alumina  may  be  obtained  in  this  form  by  arti- 
ficial means  if  the  hydroxide  be  ignited  and  then  fused  in  the  oxy- 
hydrogen  flame.  By  mixing  different  oxides  with  the  fused  mass  we 
may  obtain  a  transparent  and  coloured  mass  of  great  hardness,  and 
resembling  the  natural  varieties  of  alumina20  in  many  respects. 
Alumina  also  occurs  in  nature  in  combination  with  water — as,  for 
instance,  in  the  rather  rare  minerals  hjfdrargillite  (sp.  gr.  2*3), 
A1203,3H20  =  2A1(H0)3,  and  diatpore,  Al.2(X,EUO  =  2A10(HO) 
(sp.  gr.  3*4).  A  less  pure  hydrate,  mixed  with  ferric  oxide,  sometimes 
occurs  in  masses  (at  Baux,  in  the  south  of  France),  and  is  termed 
bauxite  ;  it  contains  Al203,2H.iO=Al20(HO)4  (sp.  gr.  2*6).  When 
bauxite  is  ignited  with  sodium  carbonate,  carbonic  anhydride  is 
liberated  and  the  alumina  then  combines  with  the  sodium  oxide,  form- 
ing a  saline  compound  of  the  oxides  of  aluminium  and  sodium.  This 
is  taken  advantage  of  in  practice  for  the  preparation  of  pure  alumina 
compounds  on  a  large  scale,  for  bauxite  is  found  in  large  masses  (in 
the  South  of  France),  and  the  resultant  compound  of  alumina  and 
sodium  is  soluble  in  water  and  does  not  contain  ferric  oxide.  This 
solution  when  subjected  to  the  action  of  carbonic  anhydride  gives  a 
precipitate  of  aluminium  hydroxide, al  which  with  acids  forms  aluminium 

19  The  effects  of  purely  mechanical  subdivision  on  the  solubility  of  alumina  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  native  anhydrous  alumina,  when  converted  into  an  exceedingly  fine 
powder  by  means  of  levigation,  dissolves  in  a  mixture  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  and  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  especially  when  heated  in  a  closed  tube  at  200°,  or  when  fused  with 
acid  sulphate  of  potassium  (see  Vol.  I.  p.  541,  Note  9). 

*°  The  preparation  of  crystallised  alumina  is  given  on  p.  62.  When  alumina,  moist- 
ened with  a  solution  of  cobalt  salt,  is  ignited,  it  forms  a  blue  mass  called  Thenard's  salt. 
This  coloration  is  not  only  taken  advantage  of  in  the  arts,  but  also  for  distinguishing 
alumina  from  other  earthy  substances  resembling  it. 

n  The  treatment  of  bauxite  is  carried  on  on  a  large  scale,  chiefly  to  obtain  alumina 
from  alkaline  solutions,  free  from  ferric  oxide,  because  in  dyeing  it  is  necessary  to  have 
salts  of  aluminium  which  do  not  contain  iron.    But  this  end,  it  would  seem,  may  be  also 
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salts.  If  aqueous  ammonia  be  added  to  a  solution  of  aluminium 
sulphate  a  gelatinous  precipitate  is  formed,  which  at  first  rem.'iiiis 
suspended  in  the  liquid,  and  then  on  settling  forms  a  gelatinous  uinsi, 
which  itself  indicates  the  colloidal  jirnpi'rly  cf  aluminium  hy/roxide. 
The  following  points  are  characteristic  of  this  uolloida!  state  :  (1  Jin  an 
anhydrous  state  such  a.  colloidal  substance  is  insoluble  in  water,  as 
alumina  is  ;  (2)  in  the  hyd  rated  state,  it  is  gelatinous  and  insoluble  in 
w»ter  ;.and  (3)  it  is  also  capable  of  appearing  in  solutions,  from  which 
it  separates  out  in  a  non-crystalline  state,  forming  a  substance  re- 
sembling glue.  These  different  states  of  colloids  were  distinguished  by 
Graham,  who  gave  thein  the  following  very  characteristic  names.  He 
called  the  gelatinous  form  of  the  hydrate  hydroy},  ],,-,  a  freUtinous 
hydrate,  and  the  soluble  form  of  the  aqueous  compound,  hydroioi, 
from  the  Lit  in  for  a  soluble  hydrate.  Alumina  readily  and  frequently 
assumes  these  states.  The  gelatinous  hydrate  of  alumina  is  its 
hydrogel.  It  is,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  insoluble  in  water, 
and,  like  all  similar  hydrogel B,  shows  not  the  faintest  sign  of  crystal- 
lisation ;  it  easily  varies  in  many  of  its  properties  with  the  amount  of 
water  it  contains,  and  loses  its  water  on  ignition,  leaving  a  white 
powder  of  the  anhydrous  oxide.  The  hydrogel  of  alumina  is  soluble 
in  both  acids  and  alkalis.  It  may  also  be  obtained  by  the  evaporation 
of  its  solutions  in  such  feebly  energetic  acids  as  volatile  acetic  aoid. 
These  properties  are  very  frequently  made  ubo  of  in  the  arts,  and 
esjiecially  in  the  /iroww*  of  dyhnj,  because  the  hydrogel  of  alumina 
in  precipitating  attracts  a  number  of  colouring  matters  from  their 
solutions,  tin'  precipitate  being  thus  coloured  by  the  dyes  attracted." 

obtained  by  igniting  alumina  containing  fcrri.:  i»irle  in  it  ^tri-mii  tit  i-hbirine  mined  with 
hydrocarbon  vapours,  bet  hum-  f.-rri.  uhlm-ide  tli.-n  volatilises,  K  ltay.r  ubserved  that  in 
the  treatment  ot  bausite.  with  soda,  about  *  molecules  of  sodium  hydroxide,  pass  into 
solution  to  1  molecule  of  alumina,  and  tli.it  on  agitating  tliiii  solution  (t'tspwially  in  the 
[irrwDCP  of  souie  already  precipitated  uliiiiiniimi]  livilrtni.li>.,  ubeiil  .  Live-thirds  o(  tile 
alumina  i«  precipitated,  no  tliut  only  1  mnlceule  nf  alumina  to  VI  nii.leculen  ol  sodium 
hydroxide  retnain»  in  aolutien.  This  n.-luii.  .u  •■<  si  might  »■<■,;-  >.■■>  arioruted,  and  again  Hoed, 
In  the  ignition  of  sodium  carbonate  with  beuiite,  tin)  carbonic  nnliy.iri.lf  i?  only  enro- 
:  l»-iattil  when  a  mixture  is  made  in  the  ratio  Na.,C'Os  :  Al.,0;,.  But,  in  diseoW- 
mg,  it  ia  beat  to  further  add  i  molecules  of  milium  byuroiide,  because  otherwise  a 
portion  nf  the  alumina  remains  with  tin-  ferric  nxitli-.  Tin-  liydr"i>lr,  whidi  *■ pa rates  from 
tbr  alkaline  ».  lnt inn.  eonta-ina  AM 'II  i-.  All  these  relations  hear  a  great  resemblance  to 
those  of  boric  acid.  One  must  imagine  Unit  the  relation  between  sndium  hydroxide  and 
alumina  in  solution  varies  with  the  mass  of  water. 

If  lime  be  added  ki  a  snlution  nf  alumina  in  alkali  (sodium  atuminatel  then  calcium 
elnmmalc  ia  precipitated,  from  which  acids  first  extract  the  lime,  leaving  aluminium 
liidioiide,  which  is  easily  soluble  in  acids  ir.t-ftvigt.  When  sudium  aluniinntu  is  miiort 
with  a  aolntion  of  sodium  bicarbonate,  a  dtmbh..  carbonate  of  the  alkali  and  aluminium  is 
|.r. .  i;iit.itrd,  which  is  easily  soluble  in  acids. 

"  The*e  coloured  precipitates  ol  alumina  are  termed  lake!,  and  are  employed  in  dye- 
ing liaaues  and  in  the  Emulation  ol  v.iri.nis  pigments— audi  ua  pastels,  oil  colour*,  Jto. 
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The  preparation  of  fixed  dyes  and  the  employment  of  aluminous 
compounds  in  the  processes  of  dyeing  is  founded  on  this  fact.  When 
precipitated  upon  the  fibres  of  tissues  (cloths,  linens,  4c)  the 
aluminium  hydroxide  renders  them  impermeable  to  water;  this  may 
be  taken  advantage  of  for  the  preparation  of  waterproof  tissues. 

In  dye- works  the  aluminium  acetate  is  generally  obtained  in 
solution  by  taking  a  solution  of  alum,  which  is  mixed  with  a  solution 
of  lead  acetate.  In  this  case  lead  sulphate  is  precipitated  and  alu- 
minium acetate  remains  in  solution,  together  with  either  acetate  or 
sulphate  of  potassium,  according  to  the  amount  of  acetate  of  lead  first 
taken.  The  complete  decomposition  will  be  as  follows  :  KA](SO,)j  + 
2Pb(C1HaO.J)a=KC.,IIaOa  +  Al<C3H>Oi)3+2PbSO„  or  the  less  com- 
plete decomposition,  2KAI(801).i  +  3Pb(C:lHaO;,)1=2Al(CjHjO,)1  + 
K.^U,+3PliS04.'3     If  the  resultant  solution  of  aluminium  acetate  lie 

Thus,  if  organic  colouring  matters,  such  as  logwood,  madder,  4'o.,  arc  added  to  a  solution 

id  Jiny  aluminium  -nit.  iunl  llicn  nil  alkali  is  added,  so  that  alumina  may  be  precipitated, 
these  pigments,  which  iro  liy  themselves  soluble  in  water,  "ill  come  down  with  the  prt- 
ri|  itato.    Him  shows  that  alumina  ii  able  to  combine  with  the  colouring  matter,  and  that 

111  ib  crau| 1  i- t  decompose,!  liy  water.   The  .lyes  then  l-oi  oini!  ill -..[ill,].,  in  w„Lr.    TF 

a  dye  be  mi  led  «  ill'  starch  paste  mid  alnminiui ..-tat*,  and  then,  by  means  of  engraved 

blocks  liming  a  design  in  relief,  we  transfer  this  design  to  a  material,  and  the  material 
be  heated,  then  the  aluminium  acetate  will  leave  thehydrogel  of  alumina  which  binds  the 
colouring  matter,  and  water  will  no  lunger  be  aide  tn  wash  the  pigment  from  the  material 
— that  is,  a  sn-called  '  fixed  '  dye  is  obtained.  In  tile  case  of  dyeing  a  material  a  uniform 
tint,  it  is  first  soaked  in  a  solution  of  aluminium  acetate  mil  tin  n  dried,  liy  which  means 
the  luetic  acid  is  driven  oil,  while  the  hydrogol  of  alumina  adheres  to  the  fibres  of  the 
material.  If  the  material  ia  then  passed  through  a  solution  of  a  dye  in  water,  [be 
former  will  bo  attracted  to  the  (tortious  imra-il  Willi  alumina,  ami  closely  adhere  to  them. 
If  certain  ports  of  the  material  be  protected  by  the  application  of  an  acid,  audi  as  tartaric. 
C,H„Ow  oialic,  citric,  fto.  (these  ae-ida  are  non-volatile),  then  the  alumina  will  be  dissolved 
ill  those  parts,  and  the  pigment  will  n,  ■!  adhere,  so  thnt  after  washing  a  while  de-icn 
will  bo  obtained  on  Unite  purl-  which  have  been  protected  by  the  acid. 

-  ■  A-  i ho  full  of  iii.Li^iurii  nlitniiu'ii  in  the  tu  ilntiun  juist.es  away  with  the  water  used 
for  washing,  and  the  salt  of  lead  precipitated  lias  no  practical  use,  this  method  for  the 
preparation  of  aluminium  acetate  cauniit  be  considered  an  economical  one;  it  is  retained 

ui  I  lie  ].r.  ,■.-■•  ..|   ilt g  inaiiilt   1  oi...  iy  both  rln-  sail-,  ullini  ami  sugar  i'f  load,  employed 

easily  cryaUllise,  it  being  easy  to  judge  then-  degree  of  purity  in  Ibis  form.  Indeed,  Ltiu 
very  imp,  irtitnt  to  employ  pure  reagents  m  dyeing,  because  if  impurity  is  present— such 
us  a  small  ipiantily  of  an  iron  coin) huh td — the  tint  of  the  .lye  changes  ;  thus  madders  give 
a  red  colour  with  alumina,  lint  if  oxide  of  iron  be  present  the  red  changes  into  a  violet 
tint.  The  aluminium  hydroxide  in  soluble  in  alkalis,  whilst  ferric  oxide  ia  not.  There- 
fore sodium  jilijiiiiiiiite — lh.it  is,  llio  ill— i.'.f,  1  <■. impound  id  aliiniiiia  in  caustic  soda — 
obtained,  as  has  been  desciibed,  from  bauxite,  is  sometimes  em  piny..,, I  in  dyeing.  Another 
direct  method  lor  the  prrpu  ration  ,,!  pur,.-  aluminium  coin  pounds  consists  in  the  treatment 
of  cryvlite  containing  aluminium  (lm.ri.l-.-  together  with  sodium  II u,, ride,  AIN»3F,j.  Tliia 
mineral  is  exported  from  tireenlund,  nn.1  is  also  found  in  the  L'raU.  It  ia  erusbed  and 
heated  in  reverberator)  furnaces  with  lime,  and  the  resultant  mass  is  treated  with -water  ; 
sodium  aluminate  is  then  obtained  in  solution,  and  calcium  fluoride  in  the  precipitate 
AlXajFu  +  SCaOt^aCaFj  +  AINajOj.  Every  nlammium  salt  gives  •  solution  eonUinino 
sodium  aluminate  free  from  iron,  when  it  is  mined  wish  excess  of  caustic  soda.     This 
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evaporated  or  further  boiled,  then  the  acetic  at1 
hydrogel  of  alumina  remains. 

The  hyilrosiit  of  alumina, —  i.e.  the  soluble  alui 

more  difficult  to  obtain.14     In  order  to  obtain  th 

alumina,  Graham  took  a  solution  of  its  hydrogel  ii 

rli.it    is,  a  solution  of  aluminium  chloride,  which 

11  further  quantity  of  the  hydrogel  of  al 
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f  and  the 


hydroxide — is 

;  soluble   variety  of 

hydrochloric  acid — 

s  able  to  dissolve  a 

forming  a  basic  salt 

having  probably  one  of  the  compositions  A1(H0)01S  or  Al(HO),Cl. 

When  such  a  solution,   considerably  diluted  with  water,  is  subjected  to 

i        tlnit  is,  tu  diffusion  through  a  membrane M—  the  hydrochloric 

iuiil   diffuMS   through    the  membrane  and  leaves  the  alumina  in  the 

form  of  hydrosol.     Tin?  resultiint  solution,  even  when  only  containing 

two  or  three  per  cent,  of  alumina,  passes  into  the  hydrogel  state  with 

tch    facility   that  it  is  sufficient  to   transfer  it  from  one  vessel  to 

knottier   which    has   not   been   previously   washed   with  water,   for  the 

entire   mass   to  solidify   into  a  jelly.      But  a  solution   containing  not 

re  than  half  a  per  cent,  of  alumina  may  even  be  boiled  without 

gulating  ;  however,  alter  the  lapse  of  several  days  this  solution  will 

its  (iwn  accord  yield  the  hydrogel  of  alumina.      The  most  remarkable 

irity  of  Graham's  solution  is  that  it  solid!  ti>'s  on  litmus  paper,  and 

a  blue  ring  on  it,  which   shows   the   alkaline — that   is,  basic 

— character  of  the  alumina  in  such  a  solution.     If  in  the  dialysis  the 

•olntion,  when  mixed  with  u  solution  of  ammonium  chloride,  gives  n  precipitate  of  the 
hydfogBlof  alumina:  AliOfI)3-r3NiiHO  +  3NH1Cl  =  Al(OHh  +  3NaCU  aNH,OH.  There 

si h In,  inn!  mi  t In-  wlditirin  r,l  -.iil-noni im  there  in  free  ammonia,  und 

lews  not  dissolve  oJoniinn,  therefore,  (lie  livilroyel  ol  iIil-  latter  is  precipitated. 

1  Cram  lirnl.  prepared  .1  solnti f  Wnit  aeetute  nf  ulumiiiu—  Hint  is,  11  salt  containing 

a*  large  as  possible  an  e\ri--s  of  aluminium  Ii  vili-- .-.  i.l-  ivifb  us  -in  ill  11-  ]>.  .k  .il.li-  ii  1  [ 1 1  ill- 
Tin-  solution  must  1m  dilute— tlist  is,  nut  contuiu  more  than  one  port  ol 
Kl  of  water— and  if  this  solution  bo  heated  in  a  cloned  vessel  (bo  that  the 
mot  evaporalej  to  the.  boiling  point  of  water,  for  0110  and  a  1ml!  to  two  days, 
tbra  thv  inlnliiio,  which  apparently  remain*  unaltered,  loses  its  original  astringent  taste, 
1  ol  all  the  -nit-  of  alumina,  mid  has  instead  the  purely  acid  taste  of 
vinegar.  The  solution  then  DO  longer  contains  the  salt,  but  acetic  acid  and  the  hydrosol 
ol  alumina  in  an  unoomtnnod  -date  ;  they  miiy  lio  isolated  from  1-111  Ii  ullicr  by  evapora- 
ting the  acetic  acid  in  shallow  vessels  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  with  a  thin  layer 
of  liquid  the  alumina  doe*  not  separate  as  a  precipitate.  When  tin'  acid  vapours  cease  to 
iu  on"  there  remains  a  sedation,  of  the  hydroaol  of  alumina,  which  in  tasteless  and  has 
aclion  on  litmus  paper.  When  concentrate'',  this  solution  acquires  a  more  and  more 
gluey  eonsislejii-y.  and  when  entirely  BTaporuted  over  a  wati  1  bath  it  leaves  a  nun-eryst»l- 
luae((lue.llkebydrate,who«!crimliositiouisAI;n.01  =  Al.,0-TaH20.  The  smallest  quantity 
1.  and  ol  many  acids  and  salts,  will  lunnil  the  hydrosol  intu  the  hydrogel  of 
1  inil  la,  iinvirl  [he  iiliiinmiuni  hydroxide  from  a  soluble  into  an  insoluble 
it  is  said,  cause  the  hydrate  to  i-rmgiiliif  or  platinise.  The  smallest  amount 
n(  (nlpliuric  acid  mid  its  salts  will  cause  the  atumimi  t..  g.lntiuise— that  is,  cause  the 
lmlrvaie)  to  wpurate.  Many  such  colloidal  solutions  are  known  {Vol.  I.  p.  Hrf,  Note  .r,4J. 
"     a  dialyw-r,  Vol.  I.  p.  118,  Note  18. 
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basic  chloride  be  replaced  by  a  similar  acetate,  a  hydrosol  of  alumina  is 
obtained  which  does  not  act  on  litmus. 

The  different  states  in  which  the  hydrates  of  alumina  occur  and  arc 
prepared  resemble  similar  varieties  of  the  hydrates  of  the  oxides  of 
iron  and  chromium,  of  molybdic  and  tungstic  acids,  as  well  as  of 
phosphoric  and  silicic  acids,  of  many  sulphides,  proteid  substances,  «fcc. 
We  shall  therefore  have  occasion  to  recur  to  this  subject  in  the 
further  course  of  this  work. 

With  respect  to  alumina  as  a  base,  it  is  very  important  to  observe 
that  it  is  not  only  capable  of  combining  with  other  bases  **  but  that 
it  does  not  give  salts  with  feeble  volatile  acids  (like  carbonic  and 
hypochlorous)  ;  it  forms  salts  which  are  easily  decomposed  by  water, 
especially  when  heated,-7  as  well  as  double  and  basic  salts,28  so  tfiat  \t 
forms  a  clear  example  of  a  feeble  baser9  To  these  characteristics  of 
alumina  we  must  add  that  it  not  only  gives  compounds  of  the  type 

16  Compounds  of  alumina  with  bases  (alaminates,  see  Note  21)  are  sometimes  met 
with  in  nature.  Such  are  spinel  (see  p.  G2),  MgOjAl.jOj  =  MgAl20^,  chrysoberyl, 
Be A1204,  and  others.  Magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  FeOjFe^O^FejO.^  and  compounds  like 
it,  belong  to  the  same  class.  Here  we  evidently  have  a  case  of  combination  '  by  analogy,* 
as  in  solutions  and  alloys,  accompanied  by  the  formation  of  strictly  definite  saline  com- 
pounds, and  such  instances  form  a  clear  transition  from  so-called  solutions  and  certain 
mixtures  to  the  type  of  true  salts.  From  this  aspect,  which  I  long  ago  introduced,  many 
sides  of  chemical  relations  become  considerably  clearer. 

77  Not  only  aluminium  acetate  (Note  24),  but  also  every  other  aluminium  salt  with  a  vola- 
tile acid,  parts  with  its  acid  on  heating  an  aqueous  solution — that  is,  is  decomposed  by  water. 
By  dissolving  aluminium  hydroxide  in  nitric  acid  we  may  easily  obtain  a  well-crystallising 
aluminium  nitrate,  Al(NO->.-„ylL/),  which  fuses  at  73°  without  decomposing  (Ordway), 
gives  a  basic  salt,  2ALO-„CHN07rt  at  100c,  and  at  140°  leaves  the  aluminium  hydroxide 
perfectly  free  from  the  elements  of  nitric  acid.  But  the  solutions  of  this  salt,  like  those  of 
the  acetate,  are  also  able  to  yield  aluminium  hydroxide.  From  all  this  it  is  evident  that  we 
must  suppose  the  solutions  of  this  and  like  salts  to  contain  an  equilibrated  dissociated 
system,  containing  the  salt,  the  acid,  and  the  base,  and  their  compounds  with  water,  as 
well  as  partly  the  molecules  of  water  itself.  Such  examples  much  more  clearly  confirm 
those  conceptions  of  hi  Autumn  which  are  given  in  the  first  chapter  than  a  general  prelimi- 
nary acquaintance  with  the  subject  can  do. 

**  Many  double  salt*,  especially  silicates — like  the  orthoclasea,  micas,  &c,  cryolite 
(Note  28),  Arc. — as  well  as  basic  salts,  are  met  with  in  nature,  and  are  easily  formed  in  a 
number  of  cases.  As  an  example  of  native  basic  salts  we  may  cite  alunite,  or  alum-stone 
(sp.  gr.  2'6j,  which  sometimes  occurs  in  crystals,  but  more  frequently  in  fibrous  masses. 
It  has  been  found  in  masses  in  the  Caucasus,  and  in  Western  Europe  the  locality  of  Tolfa, 
near  Rome,  is  known.  Its  composition  is  K./),8  Al^Oj^SO^eH^O  (aluminite  contains  9H.20). 
It  is  soluble  in  water,  but  not  decomposed  by  it,  but  after  being  slightly  ignited  it  gives 
up  alum  to  it.  It  may  be  artificially  prepared  by  heating  a  mixture  of  alum  with  alumi- 
nium sulphate  in  a  closed  tube  at  280°. 

5(9  As  the  colloidal  properties  are  particularly  sharply  developed  in  those  oxides 
(ALjOj,  8iOa,  M0O3,  8n0.if  &c.)  which  show  (like  water  also)  the  properties  of  feeble  bases 
and  feeble  acids,  there  is  probably  some  causal  reason  for  this  coincidence,  all  the  more  so 
as  among  organic  substances — gelatins,  albumins,  <fec. — the  representatives  of  the  colloids 
also  have  the  property  of  feebly  combining  with  bases  and  acids  {see  the  following 
chapter  on  silica). 
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AiX,,  but  also  the  polymeric  type  AlsXs,  even  when  X  is  a  simple 
univalent  haloid  like  chlorine.  Deville  and  Trooat  showed  (1857) 
ihtt  the  vapour  density  of  aluminium  chloride  (aliout  400°)  is  9'37 
with  respect  to  air — that  ia,  nearly  13"i  with  respect  to  hydrogen — and 
thanfon  the  weight  of  its  molecule  is  expressed  by  Al^Clg,  and  not 
AlCl,,*"  although  in  the  case  of   boron,   arsenic,  and  antimony,  which 

**  Since  Seville's  experiments  tin-  question  of  the  density  "f  aluminium  chloride  lias 

1-  .ii  frequently  recurred  to.     The  subject  has  more  especially  occupied  the  attention  of 

(-'■■ttorssou,  Fiiedet  iLiui  Crafts,  and  V.  3Ii-y«r >uul  liis  cijllnborateurs.     In  genera!, 

il  hu  been  found  that  «t  low  temperatures  (up  to  ««'j  the  density  is  constant,  and 

indicates  a  molecule  Allele  ;  whilst  iiep.ilymi-risiii.iou  prolm My  (although  it  is  not  yet 

certain)  takes  place  nt  higher  temperatures,  mid  the  molecule  AIL'I-.  is  obtained.     Along 

with  this  there  his  been,  ami  in  now,  n  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  vapour  density  of 

uluminium  ethyl  mid  methyl— for  instance,  ok  to  whether  AI(OHa)g  or  A1.;(CH.,)„  expiesnei 

■  ■  nit:  ot  the  lntt.nr.     Tin'  interest  of  these  i ■  ■-i.n.i-ch.- -.  in  intimately  connected  with 

the  question  of  the  valency  of  Aluminium,  if  »i:  hold  to    the  opinion  iwhich  is  quite 

the  author  of  this  w.irkl  I  lint  elements  in    their  <-i.rri'H]K'i]ilirig  r<  impound*  have 

■  constant  and  strictly  definite  valency.     In   this  cane  the  molecule  Ait  'I,,  or  A1(CH,)S, 

li.w  that  Al  istrivalent,  and  consequently  the  compounds  of   aluminium  are 

AlO-AI,  and,  in  genera],  A1XS.     Bnt  if  the  molecule  be  Al2Cle,  then  it  ia  not 

■  '.I — t..r  th.'  fnllnwei-H  of  the  doctrine  of  the  invariable  vuleiicy  of  th,.  elements — 

•illi  the  idea  rJ  the  tri valency  of  aluminium,  and  they  recognise  it  to  be  quadrivalent  like 

c*rb0H  by  likening  Al.jClo  to  ethane  C.jH,,»CH-,CH.-„-  although  this  did  not  explain  why 

,,i   form  AK.'lj.  or,  in   general,  A1S,.      In  this  work  another  representation  in 

■  .1  and,  accordim;  to  it.  although  aluminium,  us  nn  element  of  Group  111.,  (rives 

compounds  of  the  type  -MX.-.,  still  this  does  not  .■\olud,:  the  possibility  of  these  molecules 

combining  with  others,  and  consequently  with  taeh   ofier— that  is.  forming  Al.X0;  just 

a*  (he  mohirmlni  of   univalent  elements  appear  as  H.;,  or  an  Ni,  and  the  molecules  of 

bivalent  element*  as  Zn.  or  a*  $,,,  or  oren  S„.  It  would  he  strange  to  ask  whether  mercury 

..  vapour  in  nni-  or  bi-valent?  does  it  correspond  with  HgX,  or  HgX..  ?     Evidently, 

....   no*  tin-  ether.     Before  all  it  ninst  be  seen  that  the  limiting  form  does  not 

exhaust  all  power  ,.(  eumhination,  it  only  i.\li:m-t,  the  ,'spm.ity  fnr  c1111l.in.1t inn  with  tl 

X'a,  bnt  the  saturated  substance  may  afterwards  combine  with  whnle  molrcutei,  which 

tad  is  best  proved   by  the   capacity  of  sulii, tan.es  to  (orm  crystal lino  compounds  with 

water,  ammonia,  *c.     But  in  aome  substances  this  faculty  for  further  combinations  is' 

.  .    ,1,velej..-d  (for  instance,  carbon  tetrachloride.  t'.'CI/l.  ami  in  others  more  no.    AIX* 

combines  with  many  other  molecules.     If  a  limiting  form,  which  does  not  combine  with 

M«  X'a,  combines,  however,  with  other  whole  molecules,  then   it  will  naturally  in  some 

instances  combine  with  itself,  will  polymerise.     In  this  manner  the  mind  clearly  grasps 

thai  lho«e  forces  which  cause  S,  to  unite  itself  toC'l„or  C,H,  to  CL.  &c„  also  unitemole- 

CBleaof  a  similar  kind  together;  Huis;'i.tyii:.  ;■  1.1,1/ m«  censes  tube  an  isoli.t.H  frugnieiituri 

phenomenon,  un.l  chemical  combinations  '  by  aiming)'  '  receive  a  particular  and  important 

In  conformity  to  these  views  the  following  eoinliisiini  iiinv  be  made  concerning 

the  eomp.nir.da  of  aluminium.     They  are  of  the  type   A1X- in  the  limit,  like  BX,,  but 

those  limiting  forms  are  still  able  to  combine  to  form  A1X  -,  li/.iont  the  nliuuiuium  chloride 

is  a  eonipouud  ot  this  kind— ia,  (AlXj),.     In  boron,  in  BClj,  this  faculty  to  form  further 

.  ,.  U  is  less  developed.     Hence  it  appears  as  BC1„  end  not (BC1,),.    This  iaolearly 

,    11  reality.     We  shall  see  that  aluminium  chloride  gives  a  compound  with  many 

other  eh  lor  anhydride  a.     I'olyme  tins  lion  is  not  only  possible  alien  s  substance  has  not 

ati  lined  the  limit  (although  it  is  more  probcvblc  then),  but  also  m  hen  the  limiting  form  has 

Th-relore  we  may  conclude  that  aluminium,  like  In  iron,  istrivalent  if  lithium  11  ml  sodium 
are   univalent,  magnesium  bivalent,  and  carbon  totravalcut.     lu  a  word,  there  is  up 
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give  oxides  R/)j  of  the  same  composition  as  A1403,  the  chlorine 
compounds  form  non-polymeric  molecules,  BC13,  AsCl3,  SbC^.*1  This 
duplication  (polymerisation)  of  the  form  A1X3  is  connected  with  the 
facility  with  which  the  salts  of  aluminium  combine  with  other  salts 
to  form  double  salts,  and  with  aluminium  hydroxide  itself  to  form 
basic  salts. 

Aluminium  sulphate,  A12(S04)3,  which  is  obtained  by  treating  clay 
or  the  hydrates  of  alumina  with  sulphuric  acid,  crystallises  in  the  cold 
with  27H20,  or  at  the  ordinary  temperature  in  pearly  crystals,  which 
are  greasy  to  the  touch  and  contain  16H./).3*2  Its  solutions  act  like  sul- 
phuric acid — for  instance,  evolve  hydrogen  with  zinc,  forming  basic  salts, 
which  are  sometimes  met  with  in  nature  (aluminite,  AX^O^O^Yi.fi, 
ahimiane,  A120.,2S03,  and  others),  which  may  be  obtained  by  the 
decomposition  of  normal  salts  and  by  the  direct  solution  of  the 
hydroxide  in  normal  salts  :  these  exhibiting  a  varying  composition, 
(Al.i03)fl(S03),l<(H20)tf,  where  m  n  is  less  than  3.  With  solutions  of  the 
alkali  sulphates  (potassium,  sodium,  ammonium,  rubidium,  and  caesium 
sulphates),  the  normal  salt  easily  forms  double  salts,  termed  alums — 
for  example,  the  ordinary  crystalline  alum  contains  KA1(S04)2,12H^0, 
or  K2S04,A12(S04)3,24H20.  In  the  ammonium  alums  (which  leave 
a  residue  of  alumina  when  ignited)  the  potassium  is  replaced  by 
ammonium  (NH4).  Alums  are  used  in  large  quantities,  because  there 
is  scarcely  any  other  salt  which  crystallises  so  easily  as  the  last- 
mentioned.  In  this  respect  the  alums  formed  by  potassium  and 
ammonium  are  equally  convenient  to  purify,  because  they  present  a 
considerable  difference  in  their  solubility  at  the  ordinary  and  higher 
temperatures.  If  the  deposition  be  conducted  rapidly,  the  salt  sepa- 
rates in  minute  crystals,  but  if  it  be  slowly  deposited,  especially  in 
large  masses,  as  at  works,  then  crystals  several  centimetres  long  are 

reason  to  consider  that  aluminium  is  capable  of  forming  compounds  A1X4,  and  in  this 
manner  to  explain  the  existence  of  the  molecule  A1?C16.  The  fact  that  it  exists,  together 
with  the  existence  of  A1X5,  and  perhaps  of  even  A1C15,  is  one  of  the  indications  of  the 
insufficiency  of  the  doctrine  of  an  invariable  valency  of  the  elements  as  their  funda- 
mental property  (Note  81). 

Furthermore,  there  are  many  reasons  for  thinking  that  A1F3,  AL03,  and  other  empi- 
rical formulas  do  not  express  the  molecular  weight  of  these  compounds,  but  that  it  is 
much  higher:  A1„F3„,  Al?n03n. 

51  In  the  case  of  gallium,  as  a  close  analogue  of  aluminium,  Lecoq  de  Boisbandran 
(1HK0)  showed  that  probably  the  molecule  gallium  chloride  contains  Ga^C^  at  low  tempera- 
ture** and  high  pressures,  and  that  it  dissociates  into  GaCl3  at  high  temperatures  and 
low  pressures.  According  to  the  observations  of  the  investigators  given  in  Note  80,  the 
molecule  of  indium  chloride  seems  to  appear  in  the  simplest  form,  InCl5,  and  does  not 
polymerise  (see  Note  80). 

•*•'  The  pure  salt  (1<>H20)  is  not  hygroscopic.  In  the  presence  of  impurities  the 
amount  of  water  increases  to  18H20,  and  the  salt  becomes  hygroscopic. 
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sometimes  obtained.  At  a  higher  temperature  alums  are  very  much 
non  soluble,  ami  crystallise  with  greater  difficulty,  and  are  therefore 
less  easily  freed  from  impurities ;  at  0°  100  parte  of  water  dissolve 
3  parts,  at  30°  22  parts,  at  "0°  90  parts,  and  at  100"  3-17  pails  of 
potassium  alum.33  The  solubility  of  ammonium  alum  is  slightly  less. 
The  specific  gravity  of  potassium  alum  is  l'"4,  of  ammonium  aluui 
1-63,  and  of  sodium  alum  T60.  Alums  easily  part  with  their  water  of 
crystallisation  ;  thus  potash  alum  partially  effloresces  when  exposed  to 
id  loses  'J  mol.  H.jO  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump.  At 
10015  dry  air,  if  passed  over  alums,  takes  up  nearly  all  their  water.  As 
■eady  mentioned  (Chap.  XV.),  the  law  of  tsomorphous  sub- 
stitutions evinces  itself  more  clearly  in  the  alums  than  in  any  other 
salts,  and  all  alums  not  only  contain  an  equal  amount  of  water  of 
crystallisation,  MR(SO«y  *2HjO,  where  M=K,  NH„  Na,  R=A1,  Fe, 
CVi  and  not  only  appear  in  crystals  whose  planes  are  inclined  at  equal 
angles,  hut  they  also  give  every  possible  kind  of  isomorphics  mixture. 
The  aluminium  in  them  is  easily  replaced  by  iron,  chromium,  indium, 
and  partly  by  others,  whilst  the  potassium  may  be  substituted  by 
■odium,  rubidium,  ammonium,  and  thallium,  and  the  sulphuric  acid 
may  be  replaced  by  selenic  and  chromic  acids. 

Mvamnium  chloride,  A15C1S1   is  obtained,  like  the  other  similar 

chlorides,  either  directly  from  chlorine  and  the  metal,  or  by  heating  to 

redness  an   intimate  mixture  of  the  amorphous  anhydrous   oxide  and 

charcoal  in  a  stream  of   chlorine.     The  resultant  sublimate  is  very 

volatile,*1  and  forms  a  crystalline,  easily  t'usilde  mass,  which  deliquesces 

in   the   air  and  easily  dissolves  in  water,  with  the  evolution  of  a  large 

amount  of  heat.     In  this  respect  aluminium  chloride  resembles  the 

chlor-atihydrides   of   the   acids,  and  probably   in   the  aqueous   solution 

the  elements  of   the  hydrochloric   acid    are  already   separated,  at  least 

partially,  from   the  aluminium  hydroxide.      The   solution   may  also  bo 

k1   by  the  action  of  aluminium  hydroxide  on   hydrochloric  acid. 

aporating    this    solution,     hydrochloric     acid     and    aluminium 

ii  e  liberated.     But  with  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and 

if  the  solution  be  heated  in  a  closed  tube,  then  on  cooling  crystals   of 

■  -  ii  ( ■■mi  of  rrystali  of  alums  is  octahedral,  Imt  if  Ihissulutinn  contains  a 
«rt»in  «ln*ll  news olalominmbovetliP  rutin  2AK0H)-.  t"  K  .KO,,cuidhot  nnin-sulpbnrlc 
B  BO,  to  BAKOH),,  then  it  easily  lonni  comliinations  of  the  calm  and  ocU- 
Mme,  and  these  nhim,  are  culled  '  cubic  '  nlurnn..  The)-  nre  valued  liy  the  dyer  because 
they  an  contain  mi  imn  in  -uluti.m.  fur  oxide  of  iron  is  ]'r,-d|>iUtt'd  b.-fure  alumina,  and 
if  ttw  Utter  be  in  escens  there  run  be  no  Olide  of  iron  present.  These  alums  im.tc  IohR 
■Sported  hum  Italy,  where  they  were  prepared  from  alunite  (Note  38). 

11  Aluminium  chloride  fuses  at  17H",  boils  at  IWI    (pressure  7Sn  mm.,  at  108°  under  a 
ol  950  mm.,  and  at  Ltla    under  2378  mm  J,  according  to  Friudi-I  uiirl  Crafts. 
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AlClj,6H20  are  obtained — that  is,  aluminium  chloride  both  combines 
with  water  and  is  decomposed  by  it.  And  the  faculty  of  the  type 
AIX3  for  combining  with  other  molecules  is  seen  in  the  compounds  of 
AICI3  with  many  other  chlorine  compounds.  So,  for  example,  a  mix- 
ture of  aluminium  chloride  with  sulphur  tetrachloride  gives  A12C1C,SC14 
under  the  action  of  chlorine,  whilst  with  phosphorus  pentachloride  it 
forms  AIC13,PC15 ;  it  also  combines  with  NOC1.  In  all  such  compounds 
it  is  not  A12C16  which  enters  into  their  composition,  but  apparently  only 
A1C1.,.  Thus  the  compounds  A1C1Z,N0C1,  A1C13,P0C13,  A1C13,3NH3, 
A1C13,KC1,  AlCl3,NaCl  are  known.35  The  compound  of  aluminium 
and  sodium  chlorides,  AlNaCl4,  is  very  fusible  and  much  more  stable 
in  the  air  than  aluminium  chloride  itself.  It  seems  to  be  of  the 
same  type  as  the  alums.  This  compound,  AlNaCl4,  is  employed  in 
the  extraction  of  metallic  aluminium,  as  we  shall  presently  proceed  to 
describe.  Aluminium  bromide,  which  is  obtained  by  the  direct  com- 
bination of  metallic  aluminium  with  bromine,  closely  resembles  the 
chloride  ;  it  melts  at  90°,  volatilises  at  270°,  and  its  vapour  density 
indicates  the  formula  Al,Br6.  Aluminium  iodide  is  obtained  by 
heating  iodine  with  finely-divided  aluminium  in  a  closed  tube  ;  it  is  so 


55  Here  we  see  an  instance  in  confirmation  of  what  has  been  said  in  Note  30.  We 
will  c  ite  still  another  instance  confirming  the  power  of  alumina  to  enter  into  complex 
combinations.  Alumina,  moistened  with  a  solution  of  calcium  chloride,  gives,  when 
ignited,  an  anhydrous  crystalline  substance  (tetrahedral),  which  is  soluble  in  acids,  and 
contains  (Al,,Oj),)(CaO)ioCaCl2.  Even  clay  forms  a  similar  stoney  substance,  which 
might  be  of  practical  use. 

Among  the  most  complex  compounds  of  aluminium,  ultramarine,  or  lapis  lazuli, 
must  be  mentioned.  It  occurs  in  nature  near  Lake  Baikal,  in  crystals,  some  colourless 
and  others  of  various  tints — green,  blue,  and  violet.  When  heated  it  becomes  dull  and 
acquires  a  very  brilliant  blue  colour.  In  this  form  it  is  used  for  ornaments  (like  mala- 
chite), and  as  a  brilliant  blue  pigment.  Now  ultramarine  is  prepared  artificially  in 
large  quantities,  and  this  process  forms  one  of  the  very  important  conquests  of  science  ; 
for  the  blue  tint  of  ultramarine  has  been  the  object  of  many  scientific  researches,  which 
have  culminated  in  the  fabrication  of  this  native  substance.  The  most  characteristic 
fact  bearing  on  ultramarine  is  that  when  placed  in  sulphuric  acid  it  evolves  hydrogen 
sulphide  and  becomes  colourless.  It  is  evident  that  the  blue  colour  of  ultramarine  is 
due  to  the  presence  of  sulphides.  If  clay  be  heated  in  a  furnace  with  sodium  sulphate 
and  charcoal  (sodium  sulphide  is  formed)  without  the  access  of  air,  then  a  white  mass  is 
formed,  which  becomes  green  when  heated  in  the  air,  and  when  treated  with  water  it 
leaves  a  colourless  substance  known  as  4  white  ultramarine.'  When  ignited  in  the  air  it 
absorbs  oxygen  and  turns  blue.  The  reason  of  the  coloration  is  ascribed  to  the  presence 
of  metallic  sulphides  or  polysulphides,  but  it  is  most  probable  that  silicon  sulphide,  or 
its  oxysulphide,  SiOS,  is  present.  At  all  events,  the  sulphides  play  an  important  part, 
but  the  problem  is  not  yet  quite  clear.  To  white  ultramarine  the  formula  Na^Al^S^C^S 
is  ascribed.  The  green  probably  contains  more  sulphur,  and  the  blue  a  still  larger 
quantity.  It  is  supposed  to  contain  NagAlflSiflO^Sj.  It  is  more  probable  (according  to 
Guckelberger,  1882)  that  the  composition  of  the  blue  varies  between  Si^AlwNa^S^! 

and  Si^Al^NaaoSeOeo'    The  lfttter  may  be  expressed  as  (Al,Or,)<,(SiO2)i8(NaaO)50SflO5> 
which  would  indicate  the  presence  of  insufficiently-oxidised  sulphur  in  ultramarine. 
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easily  decom  posed   by  oxygen  that  its   vapour  even   explodes 
muH  with  it.3fi 

Metallic  aluminium  ffia  first  prepared  by  Wohler,  who  did  so 
much  for  the  early  study  of  organic  chemistry  and  made  the  iirst  syn- 
thesis (of  urea,  Vol.  I.  p.  399)  of  organic  substances  Wohler  obtained 
metallic  aluminium  as  a  gray  powder  in  1  822  by  the  action  of  potassium 
on  aluminium  chloride.  He  afterward*  (in  1854)  obtained  it  as  a, 
while  compact  metal,  unoxidisable  in  the  air,  and  acted  on  with  difficulty 
by  acids.  Owing  to  the  vast  and  wide  occurrence  of  clay,  many  efforts 
have  been  made  in  investigating  in  detail  the  methods  for  the  extrac- 
tion of  this  metal.  These  efforts  have  been  completed  (185  1)  by  Sainte- 
CUire  Devilie,  who  is  renowned  for  Ins  doctrine  of  dissociation.  The 
"traction  of  this  metal  requires  the  preliminary  preparation  of  sodium. 
Eiperiments  on  a  large  scale  have  proved  that  the  alloys  of  aluminium 
hive  many  valuable  properties,  whilst  the  metal  itself  has  not  prove* I 
to  Ije  so  suitable  for  technical  purposes  as  was  at  iirst  thought.  Nitric 
acid,  indeed,  does  not  act  on  it,  but  the  alkalis,  alkaline  substance1*, 
md  even  salts — for  instance,  moist  table  salt — humidity,  Ac.,  tarnish 
ii.  and  hence  objects  made  of  aluminium  suffer  at  the  surfaces,  alter, 
and  cannot,  as  was  hoped,  replace  the  precious  metals,  from  which  it 
liitfcrs  in  its  extreme  lightness.  Some  alloys  made  with  aluminium 
rer,  very  valuable  in  their  properties  and  applications. 

The  technical  method  of  the  preparation  of  metallic  aluminium  is 
Wed  on  the  decomposition  of  the  above-mentioned  compound  of 
udium  and  aluminium  chlorides  by  metallic  sodium.  The  compound 
is  obtained  by  passing  the  vapour  of  aluminium  chloride  (evolved  from 
*n  ignited  mixture  of   alumina,  extracted  from  bauxite  or  cryolite, 

U  ill''  ordinary  temperature  aluminium  doe  a  not  decompose  water,  lint  if  we  add 
water  a  small  quantity  nl  iodine,  or  of  hydriodie  anid  iind  iodine,  or  of  aluminium 
-  .-■--!■  hydrogen  is  abundantly  evolved.  It  in  evident  that  here  tho 
an  proceeds  al  the  expense  ol  the  formation  of  ALI,,,  and  that  this  substance,  with 
,  p»e»  aluminium  hydroxide  and  hydriodie  acid,  which,  with  aluminium,  evolves 
Aluminium  probably  belong!  to  the  metals  having  a  greater  affinity  (or 
than  tor  the  halogens  (Chapter  XI.  Note  13). 

thus  halogen  compounds  of  aluminium  are  soluble  in  water.  Aluminium 
a  All'"-  i  Al,. f-_>.  ia  insoluble  in  water.  It  is  obtained  by  dissolving  alumina  in 
at  id;  a  aointion  is  then  formed,  but  it  contains  an  excess  of  hydrofluoric 
,  When  this  solution  ia  evaporated,  crystals  containing  A1„F[|,HF,H...Oarc.  obtained. 
»y  are  also  insoluble  in  water.  By  saturating  the  above  solution  with  a  Urge  quantity 
alumina,  and  then  •Taporating,  we  obtain  erystsls  having  the  composition  AL,F0,7H,O. 
ii>ida,  when  ijrnitod.  leave  iiejolul.lt;  anhydrous  aluminium  Huoride.  It 
ooloarleH  rhotnbohedra,  which  are  n.in  -volatile,  of  sp.  gr.  S'l,  and  are  decomposed 
it.  sm  into  alumina  and  hydrofluoric  acid.  The  acid  solution  apparently  contains  a 
ipntind  which  baa  its  corresponding  salts  ;  by  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  potassium 
I  rail""—  *  precipitate  of  A1K,F,  is  obtained.  A  similar  compound  occurs  in 
lamely,  AlNftjF(,  or  cryolite,  ap.  gr.  3  0. 

vol.  ii.  a 
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with  charcoal  in  a  stream  of  chlorine)  over  red-hot  salt,  when,  if  the 
temperature  be  sufficiently  high,  the  compound  AlNaCl4  is  itself 
volatilised,  and  may  in  this  manner  be  obtained  pure.  A  mixture  of 
this  compound  with  salt  and  fluor  spar,  or  with  cryolite,  is  heated  with 
a  certain  excess  of  sodium,  cut  into  small  lumps.  On  a  large  scale 
this  operation  is  carried  on  in  special  furnaces  with  a  small  access  of 
air  and  at  a  high  temperature.  The  decomposition  essentially  takes 
place  according  to  the  equation  Na AlCl4<f  3Na= 4NaCl  +  Al.  Neither 
charcoal  nor  zinc  will  reduce  the  oxygen  compounds  of  aluminium  ; 
even  sodium  and  potassium  do  not  act  on  alumina.37 

Aluminium  has  a  white  colour  resembling  that  of  tin — that  is,  it  is 
greyer  than  silver,  it  has  the  feebly  dull  lustre  of  tin,  but  compared 
to  tin  and  pure  silver  aluminium  is  very  hard.  Its  density  is  2*67 — 
that  is,  it  is  nearly  four  times  lighter  than  silver.  It  melts  at  an 
incipient  red  heat  (600°),  and  in  so  doing  is  so  slightly  oxidised  that  it 
may  be  easily  cast  into  moulds,  and  may  be  obtained  in  large  masses 
in  this  manner.  At  the  ordinary  temperature  it  does  not  alter  in  the 
air,  and  if  taken  in  a  compact  mass  it  burns  with  great  difficulty  at  a 
white  heat ;  but  in  thin  sheets,  into  which  it  may  be  rolled,  or  as  a  very 
fine  wire,  it  burns  with  a  brilliant  white  light,  because  it  forms  an 
infusible  and  non-volatile  oxide.  Aluminium  itself  is  non-volatile 
at  a  furnace  heat.  Dilute  sulphuric  acid  has  no  action  on  it,  but 
the  strong  acid  dissolves  it,  especially  with  the  aid  of  heat.  Nitric 
acid,  dilute  or  strong,  has  no  action  whatever  on  it.  However, 
hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  aluminium  with  great  ease,  as  also  do  solu- 
tions of  caustic  soda  and  potash.  In  the  latter  cases  hydrogen  is 
evolved. 

Aluminium  forms  alloys  with  different  metals  with  great  ease. 
Among  them  the  copper  alloy  is  of  practical  use.  It  is  called 
aluminium  bronze.  This  alloy  is  prepared  by  immersing  11  p.c.  to 
12  p.c.  by  weight  of  metallic  aluminium  in  molten  copper  at  a  white 
heat.  The  formation  of  the  alloy  is  accompanied  by  the  development 
of  a  considerable  quantity  of  heat,  so  that  the  alloy  glows  to  a  bright 
white  heat.     This  alloy,  which  corresponds  with  the  composition  AlCu3, 

57  Originally  the  manufacture  of  aluminium  was  carried  on  at  Salindres,  near  Alais, 
in  the  South  of  France.  At  present  it  is  produced  in  very  large  quantities  in  England. 
A  great  number  of  methods  have  been  tried  for  the  preparation  of  aluminium  and  its 
alloys  with  copper  and  iron,  from  cryolite  and  clay,  especially  by  the  aid  of  the  galvanic 
current,  but  as  yet  the  most  advantageous  method  is  that  given  by  Deville.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  in  time  the  alloys  of  aluminium  will  be  very  widely  used,  and  therefore 
the  manufacture  of  aluminium  will  extend  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  the  cost  of 
extraction  of  the  metal  will  decrease  sufficiently  for  it  to  replace  iron,  copper,  sine,  and 
other  common  metals,  whose  properties  are  very  much  altered  when  alloyed  with  alu- 
minium (for  example,  their  hardness,  casting  capacities,  &c). 
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presents  an  exceedingly  homogeneous  mass,  especially  if  perfectly  pure 
copper  is  taken.  It  is  distinguished  for  its  capacity  to  till  up  tin; 
most  minute  impressions  of  the  mould  into  which  it  may  be  cast, 
and  by  its  extraordinary  elasticity  and  toughness,  so  that  objects  cast 
from  it  may  be  hammered,  drawn,  Ac,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  fins- 
grained  and  exceedingly  hard,  takes  an  excellent  polish,  and,  what  is 
most  important,  its  surface  then  remains  almost  unchangeable  in  the 
air,  and  has  a  colour  and  lustre  which  may  be  compared  to  that  of  gold 
alloys.  Hence  aluminium  bronze  is  much  used  in  the  arts  for  making 
upoons,  watches,  vessels,  forks,  knives,  and  for  ornaments,  <tc.  No 
less  important  is  the  fact  that  the  admixture  of  one -thousandth  part 
of  aluminium  with  steel  renders  its  castings  homogeneous  (free  from 
cavities)  to  an  extent  that  could  not  be  arrived  at  by  other  means, 
nor  does  the  quality  of  the  steel  in  any  respect  lose  by  this  admix- 
ture, but  rather  is  it  improved.  In  a  pure  state,  aluminium  is  only 
employed  for  such  objects  as  require  the  hardness  of*muUls  with 
comparative  lightness,  such  as  telescopes  and  various  physical  appa- 

According  to  the  periodic  system  of  the  elements,  the  analogues  of 
magnesium  are  zinc,  cadmium,  and  mercury  in  the  second  group.  So 
also  in  the  third  group,  to  which  aluminium  belongs,  we  find  its  corre- 
sponding analogues  gallium,  indium,  and  thallium.  They  are  all  three 
so  rarely  and  sparingly  met  with  in  nature  that  they  could  only  be 
discovered  by  means  of  the  spectroscope.  This  fact  shows  that  they 
are  partially  volatile,  as  should  be  the  case  according  to  the  property 
of  their  nearest  neighbours,  the  very  volatile  zinc,  cadmium,  and  mer- 
cury. Like  them,  in  gallium,  indium,  and  thallium  the  density  of 
the  metal,  decomposability  of  compounds,  &c,  rises  with  the  atomic 
weight.  But  here  we  find  a  peculiarity  which  does  not  exist  in  the 
second  group.  In  the  latter,  the  fusibility  increases  with  the  atomic 
weight  of  magnesium,  zinc,  cadmium,  and  mercury ;  indeed,  the 
heaviest  metal  —  mercury  — is  a  liquid.  In  the  third  group  it  is  not  so. 
In  order  to  understand  this  it  is  sufficient  to  turn  our  attention  to  the 
elements  of  the  further  groups  of  the  uneven  series— for  instance,  to 
the  V.  group,  containing  phosphorus,  arsenic,  and  antimony,  or  to  the 
VI.  group,  where  are  sulphur,  selenium,  and  tellurium,  and  also  to 
the  VII.  group,  where  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  are  situated. 
In  all  these  instances  the  fusibility  decreases  with  a  rise  of  atomic 
weight;  the  members  of  the  higher  series,  the  elements  of  a  high  atomic 
weight,  fuse  with  greater  difficulty  than  the  lighter  elements.  The 
represent*. tives  of  the  uneven  series  of  the  III.  group,  aluminium, 
gallium,  indium,  thallium,  forming,  as  they  do,  a  transition,  present 
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a,  so  to  say,  intermediate  phenomenon.  Here  the  most  fusible  of  all 
is  the  medium  metal  gallium,38  which  fuses  at  the  heat  of  the  hand  ; 
whilst  indium,  thallium,  and  aluminium  fuse  at  much  higher  tem- 
peratures. 

Zinc  (II.  group),  which  has  an  atomic  weight  65,  should  be  followed 
in  the  III.  group  by  an  element  with  an  atomic  weight  of  about  69. 
It  will  be  in  the  same  group  as  Al,  and  should  consequently  give 
R20^,  RClj,  R2(S04).,,  alums,  and  like  compounds  analogous  to  those  of 
aluminium.  Its  oxide  should  be  more  easily  reducible  to  metal  than 
alumina,  just  as  zinc  oxide  is  more  easily  reduced  than  magnesia.  The 
oxide  R.jO-j  should,  like  alumina,  have  feeble  but  clearly-expressed 
basic  properties.  The  metal  reduced  from  its  compounds  should  have  a 
greater  atomic  volume  than  zinc,  because  in  the  fifth  series,  proceeding 
from  zinc  to  bromine,  the  volume  increases.  And  as  the  volume  of 
zinc  =  9*2,  and  of  arsenic  =18,  therefore  that  of  our  metal  should  be 
near  to  1 2.  ■*  This  is  also  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  volume  of 
aluminium  =  11,  and  of  indium  =  14,  and  our  metal  is  situated  in  the 
III.  group,  between  aluminium  and  indium.  If  its  volume  =11*5 
and  its  atomic  weight  be  about  69,  then  its  density  will  be  nearly  5*9. 
The  fact  of  zinc  being  more  volatile  than  magnesium  gives  reason  for 
thinking  that  the  metal  in  question  will  be  more  volatile  than 
aluminium,  and  therefore  for  expecting  its  discovery  by  the  aid  of 
the  spectroscope,  «fcc. 

These  properties  were  indicated  by  me  for  the  analogue  of  alu- 
minium in  1871,  and  I  named  it  (see  Chapter  XV.)  eka-aluminium. 
In  1875,  Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran,  who  had  done  much  work  in  spectrum 
analysis,  discovered  a  new  metal  in  a  zinc  blende  from  the  Pyrenees 
(Pierretitte).  He  recognised  its  individuality  and  distinction  from 
zinc,  cadmium,  indium,  and  the  other  companions  of  zinc  by  means  of 
the  spectroscope ;  but  he  obtained  only  several  fractions  of  a  centigram 
of  it  free.  But  few  of  its  reactions  were  determined,  as,  for  instance, 
that  barium  carbonate  precipitates  a  new  oxide  from  its  salts  (alumina, 
as  is  known,  is  also  precipitated).  Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran  named  the 
newly -discovered  metal  gallium.  As  one  would  expect  the  same 
properties  for  eka-aluminium  as  were  observed  in  gallium,  I  at  the 
time  pointed  out  this  fact  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Paris  Academy  of 
Sciences.     All  the  subsequent  observations  of  Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran 

**  It  is  the  same  in  the  IV.  group  of  the  uneven  series,  where  tin  is  the  most  fusible. 
So  the  temperature  of  fusion  rises  on  both  sides  of  tin  (silicon  is  very  infusible ;  ger- 
manium, DOO* ;  tin,  230"  ;  lead,  3'2GC);  as  it  also  does  in  the  III.  group,  starting  from 
gallium,  for  indium  fuses  at  176c,  more  difficultly  than  gallium  but  more  easily  than 
thallium  i'294~).   Aluminium  also  fuses  with  greater  difficulty  than  gallium. 
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confirmed  the  identity  between  the  properties  of  gallium  and  those 
indicated  for  eka-aluminium.  Immediately  after  this  the  ammonium 
alum  of  gallium  was  obtained,  but  the  most  weighty  proof  of  all  was 
shown  in  the  fact  that  the  density  of  gallium  was  first  found  to  be 
different  (4*7)  from  that  indicated  above,  whilst  afterwards,  when  the 
metal  was  carefully  purified  from  sodium  (which  was  first  used  as  a 
reducing  agent),  it  proved  to  be  just  that  (5*9)  which  would  have  been 
looked  for  in  the  analogue  of  aluminium,  eka-aluminium  or  gallium  ; 
and,  what  was  very  important,  the  equivalent  (23*3)  and  atomic  weight 
(69*8)  determined  by  the  specific  heat  (0*08)  were  shown  by  experiment 
to  be  such  as  would  be  expected.  These  facts  confirmed  the  uni- 
versality and  applicability  of  the  periodic  system  of  the  elements.  It 
must  be  remarked  that  previous  to  it  there  was  no  means  of  either 
foretelling  the  properties  or  even  the  existence  of  undiscovered  ele- 
ments.39 

Much  more  light  has  been  thrown  on  that  element  of  the  aluminium 
group  which  follows  after  cadmium  (its  position  in  the  periodic  system 
is  III.,  7,  that  is,  it  is  in  the  III.  group  in  the  7th  series).  This  is 
indium.  In,  which  also  occurs  in  small  quantities  in  certain  zinc  ores. 
It  was  discovered  (1863)  by  Reich  and  liichter  (and  more  fully  investi- 
gated by  Winkler)  in  the  Freiberg  zinc  ores,  and  was  named  indium 
from  the  fact  that  it  gives  to  the  flame  of  a  gas-burner  a  blue  colora- 
tion, owing  to  the  indigo  blue  spectral  lines  proper  to  it.  The  equi- 
valent (to  hydrogen)  of  indium  =37*7,  and  if  it  be  an  analogue  of  alu- 
minium, and  if  the  composition  of  its  oxide  be  ln.203,  then  its  atomic 
weight  will  be  3  x  37*7=about  113 — that  is,  near  to  the  atomic  weight 
of  cadmium,  Cd^=112,  as  aluminium  is  near  to  magnesium.  If  the 
formula  of  the  indium  oxide  be  taken  as  ln203  (In=113),  then  all  its 
properties  are  known,  as  has  been  explained  in  Chapter  XV.  The 
specific  heat  of  the  metal  confirms  its  atomic  weight,  In=113.  It  has 
been  shown  to  be  equal  to  0*057  (according  to  Bunsen)  and  0  055 
(according  to  the  author's  determination),  and  these  numbers  correspond 


5*  The  spectrum  of  gallium  is  characterised  by  a  brilliant  violet  line  having  a  wave 
length  =  417  millionths  of  a  millimetre.  The  metal  is  separated  from  the  solution,  con- 
taining a  mixture  of  the  many  metals  occurring  in  the  zinc  blende,  on  the  basis  of  the 
following  reactions  :  it  is  precipitated  by  sodium  carbonate  in  the  first  portions  ;  it  gives 
a  sulphate  which,  on  boiling,  easily  decomposes  into  a  basic  salt,  very  slightly  soluble 
in  water ;  and  it  is  deposited  in  a  metallic  state  from  its  solutions  by  the  action  of  a 
galvanic  current.  It  fuses  at  +  80°,  and,  when  once  fused,  it  remains  liquid  for  some 
time.  It  oxidises  with  difficulty,  evolves  hydrogen  from  hydrochloric  acid  and  from 
potassium  hydroxide,  and,  like  all  feeble  bases  (for  instance,  alumina  and  indium  oxide), 
it  easily  forms  basic  salts.  The  hydroxide  is  soluble  in  a  solution  of  caustic  potash, 
and  slightly  so  (like  alumina)  in  caustic  ammonia. 
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with  the  atomic  weight  113,  because  the  product  of  113  into  0*56  is 
equal  to  G3,  the  atomic  heat  of  other  metals.40 

Inasmuch  as  we  found  among  the  analogues  of  magnesium  in  the 
II.  group  a  metal,  mercury,  heavier  and  more  easily  reduced  than 
the  rest,  and  giving  two  grades  of  oxidation,  so  we  should  expect  to 
find  a  metal  among  the  analogues  of  aluminium  in  the  III.  group 
which  would  be  heavy,  easily  reduced,  and  give  two  grades  of  oxidation, 
and  would  have  an  atomic  weight  greater  than  200.  Such  is  thallium. 
It  forms  compounds  of  a  lower  type,  T1X,  besides  the  higher  unstable 
type  T1X3,  Just  as  mercury  gives  HgX2  and  HgX.  In  the  form  of  the 
thallic  oxide,  T1203,  the  base  is  but  feebly  energetic,  as  would  be 
expected  by  analogy  with  the  oxides  Al203,  Ga203,  and  In2Oa,  whilst 
in  thallous  oxide,  T120,  the  basic  properties  are  sharply  defined,  as 
might  be  expected  according  to  the  properties  of  the  type  R20 
(Chapter  XV.).  Thallium  was  discovered  in  1861  by  Crookes  and  by 
Lamy  in  certain  pyrites.  When  pyrites  are  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  sulphuric  acid,  they  are  burned,  and  they  give  besides 
sulphurous  anhydride  the  vapours  of  various  substances  which  accom- 
pany the  sulphur,  and  are  volatile.  Among  these  substances  arsenic 
and  selenium  are  found,  and  together  with  them,  thallium.  These 
substances  accumulate  in  a  more  or  less  considerable  quantity  in  the 
tubes  through  which  the  vapours  formed  in  the  combustion  of  the 
pyrites  have  to  pass.  The  sulphurous  anhydride  passes  on  to  the 
further  chambers,  whilst  these  substances  condense  on  cooling.  When 
the  methods  of  spectrum  analysis  were  discovered  (1860),  a  great 
number  of  substances  were  subjected  to  spectroscopic  research,  and  it 
was  observed  that  those  sublimations  which  are  obtained  in  the  com- 
bustion of  certain  pyrites  contained  an  element  having  a  very  sharply- 
defined  and  characteristic  spectrum — namely,  in  the  green  portion 
of   the   spectra  it  gave   a   sharp  green  bind  (wave   length  535  mil- 


40  The  vapour  density  of  indium  chloride,  InCl5(Note  81),  determined  by  Nillson  and 
Pettersson,  confirms  this  atomic  weight. 

Indium  is  separated  from  zinc  and  cadmium,  with  which  it  occurs,  on  the  basis  of  the 
fact  that  its  hydroxide  is  insoluble  in  ammonia,  that  the  solutions  of  its  salts  give  indium 
when  treated  with  zinc  (hence  indium  is  dissolved  after  zinc  by  acids),  and  that  they 
give  a  precipitate  with  hydrogen  sulphide  even  in  acid  solutions.  Metallic  indium  is 
grey,  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  7*42,  fuses  at  176°,  does  not  oxidise  in  the  air,  and,  when  ignited,  it 
first  gives  a  black  suboxide,  1^0,-,,  then  volatilises  and  gives  a  brown  oxide,  In^Os,  whose 
salts,  InX-„  are  also  formed  by  the  direct  action  of  acids  on  the  metal,  hydrogen  being 
evolved.  Caustic  alkalis  do  not  act  on  indium,  from  which  it  is  evident  that  it  is  less 
capable  of  forming  alkaline  compounds  than  aluminium  ;  however,  with  potassium  and 
sodium  hydroxides,  solutions  of  indium  salts  give  a  colourless  precipitate  of  the  hydroxide, 
which  is  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  alkali,  like  the  hydroxides  of  aluminium  and  zinc 
Its  salts  do  not  crystallise. 
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iiouth  millimetres)  which  did  not  cur  re  .-pond  with  any  then  known 
element." 

Under  the  action  of  a  galvanic  current  solutions  of  thallium  salts 
deposit  the  metal  in  the  form  of  a  heavy  powder.  It  is  of  a  grey  colour 
like  tin,  is  soft  like  sodium,  and  has  a  metallic  lustre.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  11*8,  it  melts  at  2110°,  and  volatilises  »tt  a  high  temperature. 
When  heated  slightly  above  its  melting  point  it  forms  an  insoluble  (in 
water)  higher  oxide,  TlaO-,,  as  a  dark -coloured  powder,  which  is,  how- 
ever, generally  accompanied  by  the  lower  oxide  TlaO,  which  is  also 
lilack,  but  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  This  solution  has  a  dbtinctly 
alkaline  reaction.  This  tha/loua  oxide  melts  at  300°,  and  is  easily 
obtained  from  the  hydroxide  TIIIO  by  igniting  it  without  access  of 
uir  (in  the  presence  of  air  the  incandescent  thallous  oxide  partly  passes 
into  thallic  oxide).  Thullous  hydroxide,  TIOH,  crystallises  with  one 
molecule  HO  in  yellow  prisma,  which  are  very  easily  soluble  in  water. 
Metallic  thallium  may  be  used  for  its  preparation,  as  the  metal  in  the 
presence  of  water  attracts  oxygen  from  the  air  and  forms  the  hydroxide. 
But  metallic  thallium  does  not  decompose  water,  although  it  gives 
a  hydroxide  which  is  soluble  in  water.11"     All  the  other  data  for  the 

«  Thallium  »i»  alterwardB  found  in  certain  mica*  and  in  the  rare  mineral  crookesite, 
containing  lead,  silver,  thallium,  and  selenium.  It-  illation  ihijieuds  mi  the  fact  that  hi 
tire  presence  of  acids  thallium  furiim  ti.,,11 mis  t-innpnaTid*.  T1X.  Among  these  compounds 
the  chloride  and  sulphate  are  only  -lightly  soluble,  .mil  give  with  liy driven  sulphide  a 
black  precipitate  of  the  sulphide  Tl.S,  which  is  selubl.i  in  mi  excess  .>(  acid  hut  insoluble 

41*  The  best  method  of  prcpurinj  thnSlnrn  liy.li-..\i.l.\  TIOH,  is  by  the  decomposition 
Of  the  rtsjuisiti-  ntlaiil.it>  dl  buryt.a  by  thall.ius  sulphate,  which  is  slightly  -..In hi.'  in  water  ; 
■  ■:..,.  i  .■  .  ■  i|.;t.[te  :ii  id    lli.ill.iiis   hydrovi'l.-    in    sol  ill  inn. 

This  aolubility  of  the  hydroxide  is  <?ii  ■eedingly  characteristic,  ivt.il  fnrma  one  of  the  moat 
important  pc.uliuritic.  .1  thallium.  These  li.u  ...r  i  ih  ilh.u-)  ^impounds  aro  ol  the  type 
TIX,  and  recall  the  salts  ol  the  alkalis.  The  salts  T1X  are  colourless,  do  not  give  a  pre- 
ripitate  with  the  alkilis  or  ammonia,  but  they  ere  pie,  imitated  by  ammonium  carbonate, 
because  thallona  carbonate,  TljCOv  is  sparingly  notable  in  water.  I'latiuk- chloride  give* 
tlm  saloo  kind  of  precipitate  as  it  does  with  the  salts  of  potassium  -that  is,  thallous 
platiiiochioride,  PtTljCI,.  All  these  facts,  together  with  the  isomorphism  at  the  salts 
TIX  with  then*  of  potassium,  again  point  out  vrbat  an  iinjiortant  significance  the  types 
of  compounds  have  in  th>-  detenu iinilion  ■'(  I  lie  character  ol  a  Riven  series  of  substances. 
Although  thallium  has  a  greater  atomic  weight  anil  greater  density  than  potassium,  Slid 
although  it  ha*  a  less  atomic  volume,  nevertheless  thnllon*  oxide  is  ftiialogoas  to  the 
potassium  oxide,  in  many  rosjiti'ts,  because  they  hot.h  give  com] h reads  of  the  same  type, 
BX.  We  will  further  remark  that  thallous  fluoride,  TIF,  is  easily  soluble  in  water  a< 
well  a*  tlmllons  silicofl ii or ide,  SiTI,Ft.  hut  that  thallous  cyanide,  T1CN,  is  sparingly 
soluble  in  water.  This,  together  with  the  alight  solubility  of  thallous  chloride,  T1CI,  and 
sulphate,  Tl,SO„  indicates  an  analogy  between  TIX  and  the  salts  of  silver,  AgX. 

A*  regards  the  higher  oxide  or  the  llnillit  oj*ide,  Tl,Oj,  the  thallium  i*  trivalent  in  it — 
tliat  la,  it  forms  compounds  of  the  type  TIX,.  The  hydroxide,  TlOjOH],  is  formed  by  Lho 
i  of  hydrogen  peroxide  on  thallous  oxide,  or  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  a  aula. 
ilotida,  TIC1*.  It  is  obtained  as  a  brown  precipitate,  insoluble  in  water 
aily  soluble  in  acids,  with  which  it  gives  tballic-  salts,  T1XS.     Thalh'c  chloride,  which 
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chemical  and  physical  properties  of  thallium,  of  its  two  grades  of  oxida- 
tion and  of  their  corresponding  salts,  are  expressed  by  the  position 
occupied  by  this  metal  in  virtue  of  its  atomic  weight  Tl=204,  between 
mercury  Hg=200,  and  lead  Pb=206. 

Gallium,  indium,  and  thallium  belong  to  the  uneven  series,  and  there 
should  be  elements  of  the  even  series  in  the  III.  group  correspond- 
ing with  calcium,  strontium,  and  barium  in  the  II.  group.  These 
elements  should  in  their  oxides  R203  present  basic  characters  of  a  more 
energetic  kind  than  those  shown  by  alumina,  just  as  calcium,  strontium, 
and  barium  give  more  energetic  bases  than  magnesium,  zinc,  and 
cadmium.  Such  are  yttrium  and  ytterbium,  which  occur  in  a  rare 
Swedish  mineral  called  gadolinite,  and  which  are  therefore  termed 
the  gadolinite  metals.  To  these  belong  also  the  metal  lanthanum, 
which  accompanies  the  two  other  minerals  cerium  and  didymium  in 
the  mineral  cerite,  and  which  therefore  belong  to  the  cerite  metals. 
They  all,  and  certain  of  the  metals  accompanying  them,  give  basic 
oxides  R203.  At  first  their  formula  was  supposed  to  be  RO,  but  the 
application  of  the  periodic  system  required  their  being  counted  as 
elements  of  the  III.  and  IV.  groups,  which  was  also  confirmed  by 
the  determination  of  the  specific  heats  of  these  metals,42  and  better 

is  obtained  by  cautiously  heating  the  metal  in  a  stream  of  chlorine,  forms  an  easily- 
fusible  white  mass,  which  is  soluble  in  water  and  able  to  part  with  two-thirds  of  its 
chlorine  when  heated.  An  aqueous  solution  of  this  salt  yields  colourless  crystals  con- 
taining one  equivalent  of  water.  It  is  evident  from  the  above  that  all  the  thallic  salts 
can  easily  be  reduced  to  thallous  salts  by  reducing  agents  such  as  sulphurous  anhy- 
dride, zinc,  &c.  Besides  these  salts,  thallic  sulphate,  TI^SO^JH^O,  thallic  nitrate, 
Tl(NO^)s,4H20,  &c,  are  known.  These  salts  are  decomposed  by  water,  like  the  salts  of 
many  feeble  basic  metals — for  example,  aluminium. 

4*  The  specific  heat  of  cerium  determined  (1870)  by  me,  and  afterwards  confirmed  by 
Hillebrand,  corresponds  with  that  atomic  weight  of  cerium  according  to  which  the  com- 
position of  two  oxides  should  be  Ce^Oj  and  Ce02.  Hillebrand  also  obtained  metallic 
lanthanum  and  didymium  by  decomposing  their  salts  by  a  galvanic  current,  and  he 
found  their  specific  heats  to  be  near  that  of  cerium  and  to  0*04,  and  it  is  therefore  justifi- 
able to  ascribe  them  an  atomic  weight  near  to  that  of  cerium,  as  was  done  on  the  basis 
of  the  periodic  law.  Up  to  1870  yttrium  oxide  was  also  given  the  formula  BO.  Having 
re-determined  the  equivalent  of  yttrium  oxide  (with  respect  to  water),  and  found  it  to  be 
74*6, 1  considered  it  necessary  to  also  ascribe  to  it  the  composition  Y2Os,  because  then 
it  falls  into  its  proper  place  in  the  periodic  system.  If  the  equivalent  of  the  oxide  to 
water  =  746,  then  it  contains  58*6  of  metal  per  16  of  oxygen,  and  consequently  one  part 
by  weight  of  hydrogen  replaces  20*3  of  yttrium,  and  if  it  be  regarded  as  bivalent  (oxide, 
RO),  then  it  would  not,  by  its  atomic  weight  58'6,  find  a  place  in  the  second  group.  But 
it  it  be  counted  as  trivalent — that  is,  if  the  formula  of  its  oxide  be  R2O5  and  salts  RXS — 
then  Y  =  88,  and  a  position  is  open  for  it  in  the  third  group  in  the  sixth  series  after  rubi- 
dium and  strontium.  These  alterations  in  the  atomic  weights  of  the  cerite  and  gadolin- 
ite metals  were  afterwards  accepted  by  Cleve  and  other  investigators,  who  now  ascribe 
a  formula  R7O5  to  all  the  newly-discovered  oxides  of  these  metals.  But  still  the  position 
in  the  periodic  system  of  certain  elements — for  example,  of  holmium,  thulium,  samarium, 
and  others — has  not  yet  been  determined  for  want  of  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  their  pro* 
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still  by  tlie  faot  that  Nilson  and  Cleve,  in  their  researches  on  the 
gadolinite  metals  (1879),  discovered  that  they  contain  a  particular  and 
very  rare  element,  acaiuiiam,  which  by  the  magnitude  of  its  atomic 
weight,  Scss-14,  and  in  all  its  properties,  exactly  corresponds  with  the 
metal  (previously  foretold  on  the  biisis  of  the  periodic  system)  rknboron, 
■rho«  properties  were  determined  by  taking  the  cerite  and  gadolinite 
metals  as  forming  oxides  RjOa." 

fertira  ,ii,. I  state  of  parity.     The  stuns  must  be  said  of  mat 
mmfoim  thorium  in  in  mi  m:  it.',  and  mi  discovered  in  IBS: 

15  So,  for  eiainple,  in  1871,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Russian  Phyiico-Cliemical  Society 
|p.ti)Md  in  Liebig's  Ammlrii.  Nil pt.  Baud  viii.  11)5,  I  deduced,  on  the  basis  of  the 
periodic,  law, an  atomic  weight  4i  for ekaboroo,  and  Nileon  in  1888  found  that  of  scandium, 
■!:,>li  blUonii,  to  be  8c-«'0S.  Tho  periodic  law  showed  that  the  specific  gravity  of 
U«  tkiborou  oiide  would  lie  about  8'S,  that  it  would  have  decided  but  foeblo  basic  pro- 
l»rtie»,  and  tliat  it  would  give  colourless  salts.  And  this  proved  to  bo  the  ease  in  the 
■ruiiiiuiD  oiide.  In  describing  scandium,  Clove  and  Nilsou  acknowledge  that  the  par- 
lieukr  interest  attached  to  this  .•l.-umnl  is  due  to  it*  entire  i.lt-ntity  with  tin-  ■■*[»'■  tod 
element  ekaboron.  And  tliis  true  foretelling  of  properties  could  only  be  arrived  at  by 
■omitting  thai  alteration  of  the  atomic  weights  of  (In-  cerite  and  gadolinite  metals  which 
■js  one  i,(  the  lirsi  p->iiilh  of  lli-  npjilicntioii  nf  tlie  periodic  system  of  tho  elements  to 
Uk  store  ,,[  chemical  facts.  In  my  first  memoirs,  namely  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  St. 
i'rtmiuTy  Academy  of  Science!,  vol.  viii.  110711),  olid  in  Liebig's  Annnlrii  (I.  ..-., 
!'  leo|  uid  others,  I  particularly  inula  ted  on  the  necessity  of  altering  the  then  accepted 
i.f  cerium,  lanthanum  nud  didymium,  Cleve,  Hiiglund,  Uillubrand,  and 
Nnrtua,  and  more  especially  Brauner,  and  othei  s  accepted  the  proposed  alteration,  con- 
finwd  my  determination  of  the  specific  heat  of  cerium,  and  gave  fresh  proofs  in  favour  of 
'lie  proposed  alterations  of  the  atomic  weights.  The  study  of  the  fluorides  was  partieu- 
bdj  important.  Placing  cerium  in  the  fourth  g roup,  the  composition  of  its  highest 
"iius  would  then  be  C el)..,,  and  its  compounds  CeS.,,  and  the  lower  outdo  Ce,Oaor  CeXr,. 
Bnuuierobtidiied  tlie  Aliunde  l'eF,,li;u  correal  mm  I  iii»  with  the  lirst,  and  n.  double  crystal - 
W  wK,  3KF,aCtF„3H,0,  without  any  admixture  of  coin  pound  of  the  lower  grade  CeXj, 
""generally  tho  cane  with  the  majority  of  salt-  onrre*pondtng  with  CeX,,  It  will  be 
>wn  from  these  formula.'  and  from  the  tables  of  the  clement-.,  that  cerium  and  didymium 
*>  not  belong  to  the  third  group,  which  is  now  being  described,  but  we  mention  them 
*>»  for  the  eake  of  convenience,  as  all  the  cerite  and  gadolinite  metals  h live  much  in 
Neunon.  These  ruetnls,  which  are  rare  in  nature,  resemble  null  other  m  many  respects, 
ilaays  ac'.om[iaiiy  each  other,  are  with  difficulty  isolated  (nun  each  oilier,  and  stand  to- 
K'tlier  in  the  periodic  system  of  the  elements;  they  haveucipiiicil  ..  peculiar  interest  owing 
!"  their  ha>ing  been  the  objects  of  the  study  in  WO  of  Harignao,  Delafontaine,  Soret, 
do  Boiabaudriui,  Brauner,  Cleve,  NiU.hl,  the  professors  of  L'psala,  and  others. 
The  cerite  and  gadolinite  metals  occur  in  rare  siliceous  minerals  from  Sweden, 
itrioa,  the  I'rals,  and  Baikal,  such  m,  cerite,  giulohnite,  nml  orthite  ;  and  in  yot  rarer 
minerals  formed  by  titanic,  niobic,  mid  tantalic  acids,  such  a*  eujcuitu  in  Norway  and 
America,  and  samarskite  in  Norway,  the  Urals,  anil  America,  and  in  a  few  rare  fluorides 

and  phuBphatee,     The  insufficiency  of  material  to  work  upoi id  tin.  difficulty  and  eom- 

?paration  of  the  oiidcs  from  each  other,  are  the  chief  reasons  why  their 

o  imiarfectly  known.     Cerite  is  the  most  accessible  ul  these  minerals. 

j,  c  of  the  oxides  of  cerium,  lanthanum  (from 

id  didymium.     The  decomposition  of  its  powder  by  sulphuric  acid  gives  sul- 

all  of  which  are  soluble  in  water.     The  other  above-mentioned  minerals  are  also 

tlie  same  manner.     Tho  solution  of  sulphate*  is  precipitated  with  free 

■■  i-l.  i.  h.'ili  loi-ms  sails  in-!,  tulli  ■  in  water  and  dilnt.,  m-ids  with  all  the  cerite  and 

olidel.     Tlie  osidcs  til  em  wives  arc  obti.iu.il  by  i^nitinc,  the  oxalates.     When 
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The  brevity  of  this  work  and  the  great  rarity  of  the  above-mentioned 
elements  will  give  me  the  right  to  exclude  their  description,  all  the 
more  as  the  principles  of  the  periodic  system  enable  many  of  their 

ignited  in  the  air  the  cerium  passes  from  its  ordinary  oxide  Ce?Og  into  the  higher 
oxide  Ce02,  which  is  so  feeble  a  base  that  its  salts  are  decomposed  by  water,  and  it  is 
insoluble  in  dilute  nitric  acid.  Therefore  it  is  always  possible  to  remove  all  the  cerium 
oxide  by  repeated  ignitions  and  solutions  in  sulphuric  acid.  The  further  separation  of 
the  metals  is  mainly  based  on  four  methods  employed  by  many  investigators. 

(a)  A  solution  of  the  mixed  salts  is  treated  with  an  excess  of  solid  potassium  sulphate. 
Double  salts,  such  Ce2(SOH)j,8K2S04,  are  thus  formed.  The  gadolinite  metals, 
namely  yttrium,  ytterbium,  and  erbium,  then  remain  in  solution — that  is,  their  double 
salts  are  soluble  in  a  solution  of  potassium  sulphate,  whilst  the  cerite  metals — namely, 
cerium,  lanthanum,  and  didymium — are  precipitated,  that  is,  their  double  salts  are 
insoluble  in  a  saturated  solution  of  potassium  sulphate.  This  ordinary  method  of 
separation,  however,  appears  from  the  researches  of  Marignac  to  be  so  untrustworthy 
that  a  considerable  amount  of  didymium  and  the  other  metals  remain  in  the  soluble  por- 
tion, owing  to  the  fact  that,  although  individually  insoluble,  they  are  dissolved  when 
mixed  together.  Thus  erbium  and  terbium  occur  both  in  the  solution  and  precipitate. 
Nevertheless,  beryllium,  yttrium,  erbium,  and  ytterbium  belong  to  the  soluble,  and  scan- 
dium, cerium,  lanthanum,  didymium,  and  thorium  to  the  insoluble  portion.  The  insoluble 
(in  a  solution  of  potassium  sulphate)  salt  of  scandium,  for  example,  has  a  composition 
Sc2(S04)5,8K.2S04. 

(o)  The  oxides  obtained  by  the  ignition  of  the  oxalates  are  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  (the 
nitrates  of  the  cerite  metals  easily  form  double  salts  with  those  of  the  alkali  metals,  and 
some — for  example,  the  ammonio-lanthanum  salt — crystallise  very  well ;  they  should  be 
studied  and  applied  to  the  analytical  separation  of  these  metals),  the  solution  is  then 
evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  fused.  All  nitrates  are  destroyed  by  heat ;  those 
salts  of  aluminium  and  iron,  &c,  very  easily,  the  salts  of  the  cerite  and  gadolinite  metals 
also  easily  (although  not  so  easily  as  the  above),  but  in  different  degrees  and  sequence ; 
so  that  by  carrying  the  decomposition  from  the  beginning  it  is  possible  to  destroy  the 
salt  of  only  one  metal  without  touching  the  others,  or  leaving  them  as  soluble  basic  salts. 
This  method,  like  the  preceding  and  the  two  following,  must  be  repeated  as  many  as 
seventy  times,  in  order  to  attain  an  in  any  way  constant  product  of  fixed  properties,  that 
ono  in  which  the  decomposed  and  undecomposed  portions  would  contain  one  and  the  same 
oxide.  This  method,  due  to  Berlin  and  worked  out  by  Bunsen,  has  given  in  the  hands  of 
Marignac  and  Nilson  the  best  results,  especially  for  the  separation  of  the  gadolinite 
metals,  ytterbium  and  scandium. 

(c)  A  solution  of  the  salts  is  partially  precipitated  (fractional  precipitation)  by  ammonia ; 
that  is,  the  solution  is  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia  insufficient  for  the  pre- 
cipitation of  the  entire  quantity  of  the  bases.  Thus,  the  didymium  hydroxide  is  first 
precipitated  from  a  mixture  of  the  salts  of  didymium  and  lanthanum.  A  partial  sepa- 
ration may  be  arrived  at  by  repeating  the  solution  of  the  precipitate  'and  fractional 
precipitation,  but  a  perfectly  pure  product  is  scarcely  possible. 

(d)  The  formates  having  different  degrees  of  solubility  (lanthanum  formate  420  parts 
of  water  per  one  of  salt,  didymium  formate  221,  cerium  formate  860,  yttrium  and  erbium 
formates  easily  soluble)  give  a  possibility  of  separating  certain  of  the  gadolinite  metals 
from  each  other  by  a  method  of  fractional  solution  and  precipitation,  as  Bunsen,  Bahr, 
Cleve,  and  others  pointed  out. 

The  best  method  of  separating  these  metals  is  not  known,  for  they  are  so  like  each 
other.  There  are  also  only  a  few  methods  of  distinguishing  them  from  each  other,  and 
we  can  only  add  the  following  four  to  the  above. 

*  The  faculty  of  oxidising  into  a  higher  oxide.  This  is  very  characteristic  for  cerium, 
which  gives  the  oxides  Ce203  and  Ce02  or  Ce^O.j.  Didymium  also  gives  one  colourless 
oxide,  Di2Os,  which  is  capable  of  forming  salts  (of  a  lilac  colour),  and  another,  according 
to  Brauner,  DLjOj  which  is  dark  brown  and  does  not  form  salts,  as  far  as  is  known,  and 
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properties  to  l>e  foreseen,  and  us  their  practical  uses  (cerium  oxalate 
is  uaed  in  medicine,  and  duly  mi  U  in  oxide  in  the  manufacture  of  glass) 

which  (like  eerie  oxide)  acta  as  an  oxidising  a^etit.  like  tlip  higher  oxides  of  tellurium, 
ningeneiie,  lend,  and  others.  Lanthanum,  yttrium,  and  many  others  are  not  capable 
eftneb  oxidation.  The  presence  of  the  higher  oxides  may  In-  recognised  by  ignition  in 
•  stream  of  hydrogen  ;  by  which  nipui!  the.  higher  mides  are  reduced  to  the  low  er,  which 
lh«i  remain  unaltered. 

1  The  majority  of  the  twits  of  the  gudrdinit*  nod  ceritn  metals  are  colourless,  but 
lbc«  of  didyitiiutn  ami  erbium  arc  rnse-coloiircil.  1 1n-  -ah,  <>f  tin'  higher  ox  Me  of  cerium. 
CbXj.  yellow,  of  the  higher  oiido  of  terbium,  yellow,  ore.  Thus,  the  first  metals  ob- 
tained from  gndolinite  were  yttrium,  giving  colourless,  mnl  erbium,  giving  roue- coloured, 
•dts.  Afterwards  it  was  found  that  tlit>  anils  of  erbium  of  former  investigators  contained 
Maerous  colourless  salts  of  scandium,  ytterbium,  eVc.,  bo  that  a  coloration  sometimes 
ilrtennines  the  presence  of  a  email  impurity,  as  was  Ion);  known  to  be  the  case  in 
nineuii,  and  therefore  Ibis  point  of  distinction  cannot  I,.-  considered  trustworthy. 

'  In  a  solid  state  and  in  solutions,  the  suits  of  ili.lymium,  samarium,  hotmiuin,  ic, 
Kite  fhsraeteristic  absoqit ion  spectra,  as  wo  pointed  in  Chap.  XIII.,  and  this  naturally  is 
™mircted  with  the  colour  of  these  wits.  The  most  important  point  ia,  that  those  metals 
•inch  do  nut  give  an  absorption  spectrum— for  example,  lanthanum,  yttrium,  scandium, 

unl  ytterbium— may  be  obtained  tree  fr lidymium,  samarium,  and  the  other  metals 

absorption  S[iectra,  because  the  presence  of  the  latter  may  lie  easily  recognised 
t_t  nirans  of  the  apei  tixwcope,  whilst  the  j n-*  -.  r.c-  ,  i  ihe  Imnier  in  the  latter  cannot  be 
■  ..I  therefore  the  purification  of  the  former  can  bo  carried  further  than 
11..I  u[  l>,e  latter.  Wb  may  further  remark  that  the  sensitivoneM  of  the  spectrnm 
«j  great  tli  it  [  ii  i-  po-siUo  "itli  a  layer  "f  -..lotion  ln.lf  a  metre 
UiiJt  to  recognise  the  presence  of  1  part  of  didymium  oxide  (an  salt)  in  1001X1  parts  of 
r.  Coesn  rletormii  od  the  presence  of  didymium  (together with  cerium  and  lanthanum) 
ii  "paliles.  limestones,  hones,  and  the  ashes  of  plants  by  this  method.  The  main  group 
<l  dark  linea  of  didymium  correspond  with  wave  length*  of  from  580  to  570  millionth* 
;  and  the  secondary  to  aboot  520,  730,  sol),  Ac.  Tho  chief  absorption  bands  of 
riom  are  473-tBo, 117,  51X1,  and  5511.  Besides  which,  Crookes  applied  the  invostiga- 
■  I  the  spectra  of  the  ph.  .-.phi.  re  •ice  lit  light  which  ii  emitted  by  certain  earths  in  an 
ft  jierfect  vacuum,  when  an  electric  discharge  is  passed  through  it,  to  the  discovery 
»nd  distinction  of  these  rare  metals.  lint  ir  wmil.1  seem  that  Tin1  smallest  admixture  of 
;%  (for  example,  bismuth,  uranium)  so  powerfully  influences  these  spectra  that 
d  distinctions  of  the  oxides  cannot  be  seised  by  this  method.  Besides  which, 
-d  by  the  passage  of  sparks  through  solutions  or  powders  of  the  salts 
d  and  applied  to  distinguishing  the  elements,  but.  as  spectra  vary  with  the 
e  and  elasticity  (concentration)  this  method  caiio.it  be  ooiuidered  as  trust- 
is  most  important  point  of  distinction  of  individual  metallic  oxides  is  given  by 
i-t  determination  of  thnr  cijHivulrnt  teilli  rrtpeci  to  mater — that  is, the  amount 
w  oxide  by  weight  which  combines  Hike  water)  with  HO  parts  by  weight  of  sulphuric 

a  normal  salt.     For  thin  purpose  ii side  i..  weighed 

id  diasolved  in  nitric  acid,  sulphurio  acid  is  then  added,  and  the  whole  is  evaporated 

•r  »  water- bath  and  then  heated  over  a  naked  flame  sufficiently  strongly 

e  off  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  but  not  mjmcientlv  so  t.o  decompose  the  salt 

It  would  then  not  be  perfectly  soluble  iu  water)  j  then,  knowing  the  weight  of  the 

3  of  the  anhydrous  sulphate,  we  can  find  tho  equivalent  of  the  oxide.     The 

tworthy  figures  in  this  respect  :  scandi oxide  46 'HS  (Nilson), 

oxide  75"7  (Cleve ;  according  to  my  determination,  1M71— 7*0),  cerons  oxide— that 

1  of  oxidation  of  cerium,  according  to  various  investigators  (Bunsen, 

t.  and  others)  from  1UH  to  111,  the  higher  oxide  of  cerium  from  MS  to  BT,  lantha- 

10H,  didymium  oxide   [in  suits  of  the  ordinary  lower 

f  oxidation)  ubout  113  [Mariguuc,  Urauner,  Cleve),  samurium  oxide  about  110 
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are  very  limited,  by  reason  of  their  great  rarity  in  nature,  and  the 
difficulty  of  separating  them  from  one  another. 

(Cleve),  ytterbium  oxide  181*8  (Nilson).  It  may  not  be  superfluous  to  here  turn  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  equivalent  of  the  oxides  of  all  the  gadolinite  and  cerite  metals  for 
water  distribute  themselves  into  four  groups  with  a  somewhat  constant  difference  of 
nearly  80.  In  the  first  group  is  scandium  oxide  with  equivalent  45,  in  the  second,  yttrium 
oxide  76,  in  the  third,  lanthanum,  cerium,  didymium,  and  samarium  oxides  with  equiva- 
lent about  110,  and,  in  the  fourth,  erbium,  ytterbium,  and  thorium  oxides  with  equivalents 
about  131.  The  common  difference  of  period  is  nearly  45.  And  if  we  ascribe  the  type 
R^Oj  to  all  the  oxides — that  is,  if  we  triple  the  weight  of  the  equivalent  of  the  oxide — we 
shall  obtain  a  difference  of  the  groups  nearly  equal  to  90,  which,  for  two  atoms  of  the 
metal,  forms  the  ordinary  periodic  difference  of  45.  If  one  and  the  same  type  of  oxide 
R2O3  be  ascribed  to  all  these  elements  (as  now  generally  accepted,  there  in  many  cases 
being  insufficiently  trustworthy  data),  then  the  atomic  weights  should  be  Sc  =  44,  Y  =  89, 
La  =  138,  Ce  =  140,  Di~144,  Sm-150,  Yb  =  173,  also  terbium  147,  holmium  162,  alpha- 
yttrium  157,  erbium  166,  thulium  170,  decipium  171.  But  it  must  be  observed  that  if 
thorium  were  counted  as  giving  an  oxide  R2O3,  then  its  atomic  weight  would  be  174,  and 
then  there  would  be  no  other  place  in  the  system  of  the  elements,  except  that  occupied 
by  ytterbium.  Besides  which,  it  may  be  an  instance  of  basic  salts.  If,  for  example,  an 
element  with  an  atomic  weight  90  gave  an  oxide  R02,  but  salts  ROX2,  then  by  counting 
its  oxide  as  R^03  its  atomic  weight  would  be  159. 

All  the  points  distinguishing  many  gadolinite  and  cerite  elements  have  not  been 
sufficiently  firmly  established  in  certain  cases  (for  example,  with  decipium,  thulium,  hol- 
mium, and  others).  At  present  the  most  certain  are  yttrium,  scandium,  cerium,  and 
lanthanum.  In  the  case  of  didymium,  for  example,  there  is  still  much  that  is  doubtful. 
Didymium,  discovered,  in  1842,  by  Mosander  after  lanthanum,  differs  from  the  latter  in 
its  absorption  spectrum  and  the  lilac-rose  colour  of  its  salts.  Delafontaine  (1878)  sepa- 
rated samarium  from  it.  Welsbach  showed  that  it  contains  two  particular  elements 
neodymium  and  praseodymium,  and  Becquerel  (1887),  by  investigating  the  spectrum  of 
crystals,  recognised  the  presence  of  six  individual  elements.  Therefore,  probably  many 
of  the  now  recognised  elements  contain  a  mixture  of  various  others,  and  as  yet  there  is 
not  enough  confirmation  of  their  individuality.  As  regards  yttrium,  scandium,  cerium, 
and  lanthanum,  which  have  been  established  without  doubt,  I  think  that,  owing  to  their 
great  rarity  in  nature  and  chemical  practice,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  describe  them 
further  in  so  elementary  a  work  as  the  present. 
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Cakbos,  which  gives  the  compounds  CH,  and  COs,  belongs  to  the 
fourth  group  of  elements.  The  nearest  element  to  carbon  is  silicon, 
which  forms  the  compounds  SiH,  and  SiO.j ;  its  relation  to  carbon  ia 
like  that  of  aluminium  to  boron  or  phosphorus  to  nitrogen.  As  carbon 
composes  the  principal  and  most  essential  part  of  animal  ami  vegetable 
substances,  so  is  silicon  almost  an  inevitable  component  part  of  the 
rocky  formations  of  the  earth's  crust.  Silicon  hydride,  Kill,,  likeCH,, 
has  no  acid  propirtus,  but  si  lien,  ^i<>_,,  shows  feeble  nciil  properties  like 
Bubonic  anhydride.  In  a  free  state  silicon  is  also  a  non-volatile, 
slightly  energetic  non-metal,  like  carbon.  Therefore  the  form  and 
twlure  of  the  compounds  of  carbon  and  silicon  are  very  similar.  In 
addition  to  this  resemblance,  silicon  presents  one  exceedingly 
important  distinction  from  carbon :  namely,  the  higher  degree  of 
That  i.s,  silica,  silicon  iliosirle,  or  silicic  anhydride,  SiOs,  is 
>  tolid,  non-volatile,  and  exceedingly  infusible  substance,  very  unlike 
wb"(dc  anhydride,  CO.J(  which  is  a  gas.  This  expresses  the  essential 
peculiarity  of  silicon. 

The  cause  of  this  distinction  may  l>e  most  probably  sought  for  in 
the  polymeric  composition  of  silica  compared  with  carbonic  anhydride. 
The  molecule  of  carbonic  anhydride  contains  COa,  as  seen  hy  the 
density  of  this  gas  ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  it  can  be  hardly  possible 
that  the  density  of  the  vapours  of  silica,  if  it  were  to  evaporate,  would 
correspond  with   the   formula  SiO.„  it   may  be  imagined  that  it  would 

tamq d    to    a    far    higher    atomic    weight    of  Si„0,,„    principally 

from  the  basis  that  SiH,  is  also  a  gas  like  CH,,  HiCl,  is 
»l»o  a  liquid  and  volatile,  boiling  at  57° — that  is,  even  lower 
than  CC1„  which  boils  at  76°.  In  general,  analogous  compounds  of 
"ilicou  and  carbon  have  nearly  the  same  boiling  points  if  they  are 
liquid    :tnd  volatile.1     From  this   it   might   be  expected   that   silicic 
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anhydride,  Si02,  would  be  a  gas  like  carbonic  anhydride,  whilst  in 
reality  silica  is  a  hard  non-volatile  substance,  and  therefore  it  may  with 
great  certainty  be  considered  that  in  this  condition  it  is  polymeric  with 
Si02,  as  on  polymerisation — for  instance,  when  cyanogen  passes  into 
paracyanogen,  or  hydrocyanic  acid  into  cyanuric  acid  (Chapter  IX.) — 
very  frequently  gaseous  or  volatile  substances  change  into  solid,  non- 
volatile, and  physically  denser  and  more  complex  substances.2  On 
account  of  this  polymerisation  of  silica,  and  its  diffusion  and  significa- 
tion in  nature,  we  will  first  make  acquaintance  with  free  silicon  and  its 
volatile  compounds,  as  substances  in  which  the  analogy  of  silicon  with 
carbon  is  shown,  not  only  in  a  chemical  but  also  in  a  physical  sense.3 

at  about  120°  ;  ethyl  orthosilicate,  Si(OC<2H5)4,  boils  at  160°,  and  ethyl  orthocarbonate, 
C(OC2H5)4,  at  158^;  that  is,  generally  speaking,  the  compounds  of  silicon,  if  they  are 
volatile,  boil  at  similar  or  lower  temperatures  than  the  compounds  of  carbon.  Their 
specific  volumes  in  a  liquid  state  are  also  nearly  equal — that  is,  those  of  the  silicon  com- 
pounds generally  are  slightly  greater  than  those  of  the  carbon  compounds  (hence  they 
boil  at  lower  temperatures) ;  for  example,  the  volumes  of  CCLi  =  94,  SiCl4  =  112,  CHC13 
=  81,  SiHCl3  =  82,  of  C(0C.2H5),  =  186,  and  Si(OC2H5)4  =  201.  The  corresponding  salts 
have  also  nearly  equal  specific  volumes;  for  example,  CaC03  =  87,  CaSi05=41.  It  is 
impossible  to  compare  Si02  and  C02,  because  their  physical  states  are  so  widely 
different. 

*  A  property  of  intercom bination  is  observable  in  the  atoms  of  carbon,  and  a  faculty 
for  intercombination,  or  polymerisation,  is  also  seen  in  the  unsaturated  hydrocarbons 
and  carbon  compounds  in  general.  In  silicon  a  property  of  the  same  nature  is  found  to 
be  particularly  developed  in  silica,  Si02,  which  is  not  the  case  with  carbonic  anhydride. 
The  faculty  of  the  molecules  of  silica  for  combining  both  with  other  molecules  and 
among  themselves  is  expressed  in  the  formation  of  most  varied  compounds  with  bases, 
in  the  formation  of  hydrates  with  a  gradually  decreasing  proportion  of  water  down  to 
anhydrous  silica,  in  the  colloid  nature  of  the  hydrate  (the  molecules  of  colloids  are 
always  complex),  in  the  formation  of  polymeric  ethereal  salts,  and  in  many  other  points 
which  will  be  considered  in  the  sequel.  Having  come  to  the  conclusion  as  to  the  poly- 
meric state  of  silica  since  the  years  1850-1860, 1  have  found  it  to  be  confirmed  by  all 
subsequent  researches  on  the  compounds  of  silica,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  this  view, 
partially  enunciated  by  Graham,  has  now  been  accepted  by  many. 

As  polymerisation  is  always  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  density,  not  only  in  a 
gaseous  but  also  in  a  liquid  and  solid  state  (for  example,  the  density  of  benzene,  C^H^, 
is  less  than  that  of  cinnamene,  C8H8,  or  ditolyl,  C14H14),  the  comparatively  high  density 
of  silica  confirms  to  a  certain  extent  the  view  as  to  its  polymerised  state.  Indeed,  a 
close  agreement  is  observed  on  comparing  the  specific  volumes  of  the  corresponding 
compounds  of  carbon  and  silicon ;  for  example,  the  specific  volume  of  chloroform,  CHC1T>, 
is  about  81  (according  to  Thorpe),  and  of  silicon  chloroform  about  82  (Buff  and  Wohler), 
and  the  volume  of  carbonic  anhydride  in  a  liquid  state  is  about  46,  and  in  a  solid  form 
it  is  naturally  less,  although  not  greatly  so,  whilst  the  specific  volume  of  silica  in  an 
amorphous  state  (sp.  gr.  =  2*2)  is  27,  and  in  the  form  of  quartz  (sp.  gr.  =  2*65)  less  than  23. 

5  It  was  only  after  Gerhardt,  and,  in  general,  subsequently  to  the  establishment  of 
the  true  atomic  weights  of  the  elements  (Chapter  VII.),  that  a  true  idea  of  the  atomic 
weight  of  silicon  and  of  the  composition  of  silica  was  arrived  at  from  the  fact  that  the 
molecules  of  SiCl4,  SiF4,  Si(OC2H5)4,  &c,  never  contain  less  than  28  parts  of  silicon. 

The  question  of  the  composition  of  silica  was  long  the  subject  of  the  most  contra- 
dictory  statements  in  the  history  of  science.  In  the  last  century  Pott,  Bergmann,  and 
Scheele  distinguished  silica  from  alumina  and  lime.    In  the  beginning  of  the  present 
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Free  silicon  is  obtained  in  the  amorphous  and  crystalline  states. 
Amorphous  silicon  ia  produced,  like  aluminium,  by  decomposing  the 

rentnrr  Smithaon  for  the  first  time  ex  pressed  the  opinion  that  till™,  was  in  acid,  and 
tlie  minerals  of  rocha  salts  of  this  acid.  Bcrzeliu*  determined  (lie  pr.-scn.-e  n[  oxygen  in 
•i  lien— namely,  that  8  parts  of  oxygen  were  united  with  7  of  silicon.  The  composition  of 
aiUcawac  Bret  expressed  as  9iO  (anil  for  the  sake  of  shortness  S  only  was  sometimes 
written  instead).  An  investigation  in  the  amount  of  silica  present  in  crystalline  minerals 
tbnwed  that  the  sjnount  of  oxygen  in  the  base*  bears  a  very  varied  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  oxygen  in  the  silica,  and  that  this  ratio  varies  from  3:1  to  1  :  8.  The 
ratio  1 :  1  is  also  met  with,  hut  the  majority  of  these  mineral!  are  rare.  Other  more 
.rominon  minerals  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  silica,  the  ratio  between  the  oxygen  of 
the  bases  and  the  oiygen  of  the  silica  being  equal  to  1  :  i,  or  about  this;  such  are  the 
•ugiles.  Inbradoritos,  oligoelaae,  talc,  Sic.  The  higher  ratio  1  :  3  is  known  for  a  widely- 
di«tribnted  series  of  natural  silicates— for  example,  [he  (..-Impure.  Those  silicates  in  which 
ill.-  amount  nf  oiygen  in  the  Imsc-  is  r.iiiiil  Id  tlmt  in  tin;  silica  « re  termed  monasiliralet  ; 
IHnMlllltll  llll  llillllll  fn"1.ri".  I  m.".l.(ri".)_  Those  in  whieh  the  ratio  of 
'.lit  oiygen  is  equal  to  1  :  3  are  termed  bitilicain,  and  their  general  formula  will  bo 
i'.  i-.n...r  I:  <)-,  SiO„),.  Those  in  which  the  ratio  is  1  :  3  will  be  truilicatet,  and  their 
reneral  formula  |ROu  Hi O,),  or  (B,0,),(8iO,)e. 

in  ttuMt  formulas  the  now  established  composition  nf  SiO._,  that  is.  tlmt  in  whi.  Ii  the 
•torn  of  Hi  -  ■!* — is  employed.  Berselius,  who  made  an  accurate  analysis  of  the  i  [imposition 
e!  felspar,  and  recognised  it  as  a  Irisilicalo  liniiinl  hy  th  ■  uniu  .if  potassium  oxide  and 
■luniina  with  silica,  in  just  the  same  maimer  a.-,  the  alums  aiv  furmed  hy  sulphuric  acid, 
rave  silica  the  same  formula  as  sulphuric  anhydride— that  is,  SiOl5.  In  this  case  the 
formula  of  felspar  would  be  exactly  similar  to  that  of  the  alums-that  is,  KAl(SiO.,),. 
like  the  alums,  KAKSO,),.  If  the  composition  of  silica  be  represented  as  BiOx,  then  the 
stem  of  silicon  must  he  recognised  as  equal  to  42  (if  0  =  18;  or  if  0  =  8,  as  it  was  before 
taken  to  be,  Si -21). 

The  former  Formula  of  silica,  SiO(Si  =  U)  and  SiO,(Si  =  4%  were  first  changed  into 
Intpresentoue,  SiOi(8i  =  3e),  on  the  basis  of  the  following  arguments :— An  eieeis  of 
•Uicaoecorain  nature,  and  in  utfeeona  ro  k»  free  silica  is  generallj  found  side  by  side  with 
tin  silicates,  and  one  is  therefore  led  to  the  conclusion  that  it  has  formed  acid  salts. 
Tinv  EbM  it  would  be  untrue  to  consider  the  triplicates  as  normal  suite  ot  silica,  for  they 
mntaiu  the  largest  proportion  of  silica;  it  is  much  better  to  admit  another  formula 
with  a  smaller  proportion  o(  oiygen  for  silica,  and  it  then  appears  that  the  majority  of 
mineral!  are  normal  or  slightly  basic  salts,  whilst  some  of  the  minerals  predominating 
■a  nature  contain  an  excess  of  silica— that  is,  belong  to  the  order  of  add  salts. 

At  the  present  time,  when  there  is  a  general  method  (Chapter  Til.)  for  the  determina- 
titnof  atomic  weights,  the  volumes  of  the  volatile  compounds  of  silica,  show  that  iti 
•troic weight  Si  --  'J8,  and  then  silica  is  BiO,.  Thus,  for  example,  the  v  a  pour  density  of 
-iliran  chloride  with  respect  to  air  is,  u  Dumas  showed  (18H2).  594,  and  hence  with 
rupwt  to  hydrogen  it  is  hBfi,  and  consequently  its  molecular  weight  will  he  171  (instead. 
(,(170  as  per  theory).  This  weight  contains  28  parts  of  silicon  and  llfl  parts  of  chlorine, 
tud  u  an  atom  >if  the  Litter  is  equal  to  36fi,  the  molecule  of  silicon  chloride  contains 
I'tOf.  Aa  Iw.i  atoms  of  chlcrine  are  equivalent  to  one  of  oxygen,  the  composition  of 
«lica  will  be  FiOj—  that  is,  the  same  as  stannic  oxide,  SnO.,,  or  titanic  oxide,  TiO.;,  and 
the  like,  and  also  an  carbonic  and  sulphurous  anhydrides,  CO,  and  HO.,.  But  silica  beam 
Wl  htlle  physical  resemblance  to  the  latter  compounds,  whilst  stannic  and  ti tannic 
silica  both  physically  and  chemically.  They  are  in m. volatile,  crystalline, 
illoids,  also  form  feeble  acids  like  silica,  &c,  and  therefore  they  might  he 
txpacted  to  form  analogous  compounds,  and  be  iaomorphous  with  silica,  as  Marignao 
1 1SS9 )  foond  actually  to  lie  the  case.  He  obtained!  statin.  >tluoi-irics,  [nr  1111111  pie—  an  easily 
.  salt.  Sr9nF0,2IT,O,  corresponding  with  the  already  long  kuown  silico- 
luondes,  such  as  BrSlFs,aH,0.    Both  these  falls,  are  perfectly  similar  in  crystalline  form 
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double  fluoride  of  sodium  and  silicon  (sodium  silicon1  uo ride)  by  means 
of  sodium  : 

Na,SiF6  +  4Na=6NaF  +  Si. 

By  treating  the  mass  thus  obtained  with  water  the  sodium  fluoride  may 
be  extracted  and  the  residue  will  consist  of  brown,  powdery  silicon.  In 
order  to  free  it  from  any  silica  which  might  be  formed,  it  is  treated 
with  hydrofluoric  acid.  This  silicon  powder  is  not  lustrous  ;  when 
heated  it  easily  ignites,  but  does  not  completely  burn.  It  fuses  when 
very  strongly  heated,  and  reminds  one  of  carbon.  Crystalline  silicon  is 
obtained  in  a  similar  way,  but  by  substituting  an  excess  of  aluminium 
for  the  sodium  : 

3Na2SiF6  +  4  Al=6NaF + 4  A1F3  +  3Si. 

The  part  of  the  aluminium  remaining  in  the  metallic  state  dissolves  the 
silicon,  and  the  latter  separates  from  the  solution  on  cooling  in  a 
crystalline  form.  The  excess  of  aluminium  after  the  fusion  is  removed 
by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  hydrofluoric  acid.  Silicon  obtained 
by  means  of  aluminium  has  a  laminar  crystalline  structure.  The  best 
silicon  crystals  are  obtained  from  molten  zinc;  15  parts  of  sodium 
silicofluoride  are  mixed  with  20  parts  of  zinc  and  4  parts  of  sodium, 
and  the  mixture  is  thrown  into  a  strongly-heated  crucible,  a  layer  of 
common  salt  being  used  to  cover  it  over ;  when  the  mass  fuses  it 
is  stirred,  cooled,  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  washed 
with  nitric  acid.  Silicon,  especially  when  crystalline,  like  graphite  and 
charcoal,  does  not  in  any  way  act  on  the  above-mentioned  acids.  It 
forms  black,  very  brilliant,  regular  octahedra  having  a  specilic  gravity 
of  2*49  ;  it  is  a  bad  conductor  of  electricity,  and  does  not  burn  even  in 
pure  oxygen.  The  only  acid  which  acts  on  it  is  a  mixture  of  hydro- 
fluoric and  nitric  acids  ;  but  caustic  alkalis  dissolve  it  like  aluminium, 
with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  thus  showing  the  acid  character  of  silicon. 
In  general  silicon  strongly  resists  the  action  of  reagents,  as  also  do 
boron  and  carbon.  Crystalline  silicon  was  obtained  in  1855  by  Deville, 
and  amorphous  silicon  in  1826  by  Berzelius.4 

(monoclinic ;  angle  o!  the  prism,  88  for  the  former  and  84  for  the  latter ;  inclination  of 
the  axes,  103°  46'  for  the  latter  and  103°  80'  for  the  former),  as  they  are  also  similar  in 
composition — that  is,  they  are  isomorphous.  We  may  here  add  that  the  specific  volume 
of  silica  in  a  solid  form  is  22*6,  and  of  stannic  oxide  21*5. 

■*  It  is  very  remarkable  that  silicon  decomposes  carbonic  anhydride  at  white  heat, 
forming  a  white  mass  which,  after  being  treated  with  potassium  hydroxide  and  hydrofluoric 
acid,  leaves  a  very  stable  yellow  substance  of  the  formula  SiCO,  which  is  formed  according 
to  the  equation,  8Si  +  2C02  =  8i02  +  2SiCO.  It  is  also  slowly  formed  when  silicon  is  heated 
with  carbonic  oxide.  It  is  not  oxidised  when  heated  in  oxygen.  A  mixture  of  silicon  and 
carbon,  when  heated  in  nitrogen,  gives  the  compound  Si2C3N,  which  ia  also  very  stable. 
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Sfictm  hydride,  SiH,,  analogous  to  marsh  gas,  was  obtained  Hist 
pf  all  in  an  impure  state,  mixed  with  hydrogen,  by  two  methodi  :  by 

■  i:.  .! .  t r. 7i i  of  an  alloy  of  silicon  and  magnesium  on  hydrochloric  acid, * 
by  the  action  of  the  galvanic  current  on  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  using 
>'V'L  tnnl.'s  i if  aluminium,  containing  silicon.  In  these  cases  silicon 
hvdride  is  set  free,  together  with  hydrogen,  and  the  presence  of  the 
hvdride    is    shown   by  the    fact  that   the   hydrogen    separated    ignites 

; tMMKMUly  on  coming  into  contact  with   the  air,  forming  water  and 

■iiiort.  The  formation  of  .silicon  hydride  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric 
acid  on  magnesium  silicide  is  perfectly  akin  to  the  formation  of 
phosphti  retted  hydrogen  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  calcium 
phosphide)  to  the  formation  of  hydrogen  sulphide  by  the  action  of 
acids  on  many  metallic  sulphides,  and  even  to  the  formation  of 
ae  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  white  cast  iron. 
'hi  lii.-ttin:;  silicon  hydride — that  is,  on  passing  it  through  an  incandes- 


Oo  thi«  tiuin  gchiitii-iilitTKcr 


nognisca  a  group,  C'.Sij,  »  ch.iiu.1jUi  of  combining  with  O. 


Thin  alloy,  rjw  Beketnff  and  ChcrikolT  showed,  is  easily  obtained  by  directly  healing 
flnrfj  itllihil  anil ■  [llui  uniiiiiiiiiilil  nnij  lm  conducted  in  a  test  tube)  with  magnesium 
|j.wiJm  (ChapUr  XIV.  Note*  17,  IS).     The  uuhstance  formed,  when  thrown  into  >  lolu- 

ui  livdioohlorie  »uid,  evolves  spontaneously  inflammable  and  impnresilicon  hydride, 
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I.  I'l.-iilnii-  sul iii.'iitlv    prepared  silicon  hydride  in  n  ptirc  state,  nnd 

•iuml  that  it  in  not  spontaneously  inflammable  in  nit,  at  the  ordinary  pressure,  but  that 

a  ewily  Uke*  lire  in  kit,  like  the  miitute  prepared  by  the  above  methods,  under  n  lower 

pnwire  or    when  mit.d   with   hydrogen.      They   prepared  the  pure  compound  in  tile 

Wlowing  manner :  Wiihler  -howc.l  I  hat  when  drvliydroiddoric  add  gnu  in  passed  throtlj;h 

a  sufhtfy.heated  lain'  containing  silicon  it  totme  e.  very  volatile  colourlnas  liquid,  which 

.;>  air  ;  thin  is  a  mixture  of  nil  icon  chlniid...  SiCl,,  mid  iHicnn  clilorofcrin , 

■ .  it... p.m. Is  with  ordinary  chloroform,  CHClj.   Thia  miitnre  is  easily  scpo- 

nW  bj  di. till, [i,.n,  l»™i*  kilicon  cldoride  boils  at  57",  and  silicon  chloroform  nt  SMJ. 

Tim  formation  of  the  Utter  will  lie  understood  from  the  equation  Si  +  SHC1  -  H.  +  SiHCI.,. 

.  ius  inflammable  liipiid  of  specific  gravity  l'O.     It  forms  a  transition  pro- 

dtctbetweni  SiH,  and  8iCI„  and  may  be  obtained  from  silicon  hydride  by  the  action  of 

•Monoa.  anil  in  iUelf  also  transformed  inlo  allien  i-hluriili-by  the  action  nf  chlorine.     It 

» ij«  f.inned  from  silicon  hydride  by  the  action  of  anlimunic  chloride,     Frieilel  and 

ladnbnrg,  by  acting  on  anhydrous  alcohol  with  silicon  chloroform,  obtained  nn  ethereal 

pjsrnwmd  having  tin-  c i t;..n    S.HOC,Hs)s.     This  etbec  boils  at  lflft1,  and  when 

MM  M  ">iiii  Mdtnm  diaengogea  ailicun  hydride,  mid  in  converted  into  ethyl  orthotili- 

01     Oa]i,  MMKdlng   to  the  equation  ISiHiOL'  ,H.-,),-=  SiH,  -  :!SifOCt3Hs),    (tho 

"■linm  seoiu  to  be  without  action),  *  lii.li  is  exactly  similar  In  lb,.  dec.i]]]|k.~ili,m  of  the 

I  phoaphorns,  with  tho  evoluti f  pbosphuretted  hydrogen.     If  we  desig- 

•ateuV  group  CaHt,  contained  in  the  silicon  ethers  by  Et,  the  parallel  is  found  to  eiaut: 
iPIiUifiH!.-.  I'll-,     .'H'Onin.-,;  4SiIIiOEt)s  =  aiHi  +  SSi[OEt)l. 

Tornui  (l«8s)  obtained  silii and  its  alloy  with  ma(ji:ei.ium  (■>  licnting  msgnesiom 

ra  ■  . -arr.  nt  of  iilicon  fluoridu. 
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cent  tube,  it  is  decomposed  into  silicon  and  hydrogen,  just  like  the 
hydrocarbons,  but  the  caustic  alkalis,  although  without  action  on  the 
latter,  react  with  silicon  hydride  according  to  the  equation  : 

SiH4  +  2KHO  +  H20=SiK203  4-  4H2. 

Silicon  chloride,  SiCl4,  is  obtained  from  amorphous  anhydrous  silica 
(made  by  igniting  the  hydrate)  mixed  with  charcoal,6  heated  to  a 
white  heat  in  a  stream  of  dry  chlorine — that  is,  by  that  general  method 
by  which  many  other  chloranhyd rides  of  acid  properties  are  obtained. 
Silicon  chloride  is  purified  from  free  chlorine  by  distillation  over 
metallic  mercury.  Free  silicon  forms  the  same  substance  when  treated 
with  dry  chlorine.  It  is  a  volatile  colourless  liquid,  which  boils  at  57° 
and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1*52.  It  fumes  strongly  in  air,  has  a 
pungent  smell,  and  in  general  has  the  characteristic  properties  of  the 
acid  chloranhydrides.  It  is  completely  decomposed  by  water,  forming 
hydrochloric  acid  and  silicic  acid,  according  to  the  equation  : 


SiCl4  +  4H20=Si(OH)4  +  4HC1.7 


G  The  amorphous  silica  is  mixed  with  starch,  dried,  and  then  charred  by  heating  the 
mixture  in  a  closed  crucible.  A  very  intimate  mixture  of  silica  and  charcoal  is  thus 
formed.  In  Chapter  XI.  Note  13,  we  saw  that  elements  like  silicon  disengage  more 
heat  with  oxygen  than  with  chlorine,  and  therefore  their  oxygen  compounds  cannot  be 
directly  decomposed  by  chlorine,  but  that  this  can  be  effected  when  the  affinity  of  carbon 
for  oxygen  is  utilised  to  aid  the  action. 

7  Silicon  chloride  shows  a  similar  behaviour  with  alcohol.    This  is  accompanied  by  a 
very  characteristic  phenomenon ;  on  pouring  silicon  chloride  into  anhydrous  alcohol  a 
momentary  evolution  of  heat  is  observed,  owing  to  a  reaction  of  double  decomposition, 
but  this  is  immediately  followed  by  a  powerful  cooling  effect,  due  to  the  disengagement 
of  a  large  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid — that  is,  there  is  an  absorption  of  heat  from  the 
formation  of  gaseous  hydrochloric  acid.     This  is  a  very  instructive  example  in  this  re- 
spect ;  here  two  simultaneously-accomplished  processes — one  chemical  and  the  other 
physical — are  divided  from  each  other  by  time,  the  latter  process  evincing  itself  by  a 
clear  fall  of  temperature.    In  the  majority  of  cases  the  two  processes  proceed  simulta- 
neously, and  we  only  realise  the  difference  between  the  heat  developed  and  absorbed.  In 
acting  on  alcohol,  silicon  chloride  forms  ethyl  orthosilicate,  SiCl4  +  4HOC2H5  =  4HC1  + 
Si(OCaH5)4.    This  substance  boils  at  160°, and  has  a  specific  gravity  094.    Another  salt, 
ethyl  metasilicate,  SiO(OC9H&)2,  is  also  formed  by  the  acticn  of  silicon  chloride  on  anhy- 
drous alcohol ;  it  volatilises  above  800°,  having  a  sp.  gr.  1*08.  This  is  exceedingly  important 
in  this  respect,  that  this  ethereal  salt  is  also  volatile,  and  also  corresponds  with  silica, 
Si02:  the  first  ether  corresponds  to  the  hydrate  Si(OH)4,  orthosilicic  acid,  and  the 
second  to  the  hydrate  SiO(OH)2,  metasilicic  acid.    As  the  nature  of  hydrates  may 
be  judged  from  the  composition  of  salts,  so  also,  and  with  perfect  right,  can  ethereal 
salts  serve  the  same  purpose.    The  composition  of  an  ethereal  salt  corresponds  with  that 
of  an  acid  in  which  the  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  a  hydrocarbon  radicle — for  instance,  by 
C2H5 — and  therefore  the  composition  of  a  hydrate  may  be  realised  by  replacing  this 
radicle  by  hydrogen.    And,  therefore,  it  may  be  justly  said  that  there  exist  at  least  the 
two  above-mentioned  silicic  acids.    We  shall  afterwards  see  that  there  are  really  several 
such  hydrates,  and  that  these  ethereal  salts  actually  correspond  with  hydrates  of  silica 
is  clearly  shown  from  the  fact  that  these  ethers  are  decomposed  by  water,  and  that  in 
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The  most  remarkable  of  the  haloid  compounds  of  silicon  is  silicon 
fluoride,  SiF4,  because  it  is  a  gaseous  substance  only  liquefied  by  intense 
cold,  — 100°,  and  on  account  of  its  being  obtained  (Chapter  XI.)  directly 
by  the  action  of  hydrofluoric  acid  on  silica  and  its  compounds 
(3i02  +  4HF=2H20  +  SiF4),  and  is  even  formed  by  heating 
fluorspar  with  silica  (2CaF2  +  3Si02=2CaSi03  +  SiF4).8  In  order  to 
prepare  silicon  fluoride,  sand  or  broken  glass  is  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  by  weight  of  fluorspar  and  6  parts  by  weight  of  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  and  the  mixture  is  gently  heated.  It  fumes  strongly  in 
air,  reacting  with  the  aqueous  vapours,  although  it  is  produced  from 
silica  and  hydrofluoric  acid  with  the  separation  of  water.  It  is  evident 
that  a  reverse  reaction  occurs  here  j  that  is  to  say,  the  water  reacts 
with  the  silicon  fluoride,  but  the  reaction  is  not  complete.  This 
phenomenon  is  effected  in  a  similar  way  to  that  which  occurs  when 
water  decomposes  aluminium  chloride,  but  at  the  same  time  hydro- 
chloric acid  dissolves  aluminium  hydroxide  and  forms  the  same  alumi- 
nium chloride.  The  relative  amount  of  water  present  (together  with 
the  temperature)  determines  the  limit  and  direction  of  the  reaction. 
The  faculty  which  silicon  fluoride  has  of  reacting  with  water  is 
so  great  that  it  takes  up  the  elements  of  water  from  many  substances — 
for  instance,  like  sulphuric  acid,  it  chars  paper.  Water  dissolves  about 
300  volumes  of  this  gas,  but  in  this  case  it  is  not  a  common  solution 
which  takes  place,  but  a  reaction  ;  especially  is  this  the  case  with  a 
small  quantity  of  silicon  fluoride,  that  is,  with  an  excess  of  water. 
During  the  first  absorption  of  silicon  fluoride  by  water,  silicic  acid  is 
separated  in  the  form  of  a  jelly,  but  a  certain  quantity  of  the  silicon 
fluoride  also  remains  in  liquid,  because  the  hydrofluoric  acid  formed 


moist  air  they  give  alcohol  and  the  corresponding  hydrate,  although  the  hydrate  which  is 
obtained  in  the  residue  always  corresponds  with  the  second  ethereal  salt  only- -that  is,  it 
has  the  composition  SiO(OH)2;  this  form  corresponds  also  to  carbonic  acid  in  its  ordinary 
•alts.  This  hydrate  is  formed  as  a  vitreous  mass  when  the  ethyl  silicates  are  kept  in  air, 
owing  to  the  action  of  the  atmospheric  moisture  on  them.     Its  specific  gravity  is  1*77. 

Silicon  bromide,  SiBr4,  as  well  as  silicon  bromoform,  SiHBr-,  are  substances  closely 
resembling  the  chlorine  compounds  in  their  reactions,  and  are  obtained  in  the  same 
manner.  Silicon  iodoform,  SiHI3,  boils  at  about  220°,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  3*4  ; 
reacts  in  the  same  manner  as  silicon  chloroforir,  and  is  formed,  together  with  silicon  iodu>, 
S1I4,  by  the  action  of  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  hydriodic  acid  on  heated  silicon.  Silicon 
iodide  is  a  solid  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  fusing  at  about  12)°  ;  it  may  be  distilled  in 
a  stream  of  carbonic  anhydride,  but  easily  takes  fire  in  air,  and  behaves  with  water  and 
other  reagents  just  like  silicon  chloride.  It  may  be  obtained  by  the  direct  action  of  the 
vapour  of  iodine  on  heated  silicon. 

8  This  property  of  calcium  fluoride  of  converting  silica  into  a  gas  and  a  vitreous  fusible 
■lag  of  calcium  silicate  is  frequently  taken  advantage  of  in  the  laboratory  and  in  prac- 
tice in  order  to  remove  silica.  The  same  reaction  is  employed  for  preparing  silicon 
fluoride  on  a  large  scale  in  the  manufacture  of  hydrofluosilicic  acid  (see  sequel). 

H2 
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dissolves  the  other  part  of  the  silica9  and  forms  the  so-called hydrqfluo- 
ailicicacid  :  H2SiF6=SiF4  +  2HF=SiH203  +  6HF— 3H20.  Thatisto 
say,  a  metasilicic  acid,  SiH203,  in  which  03  is  replaced  by  F^.  This 
view  of  the  composition  of  hydrofluosilicic  acid  may  be  admitted, 
because  it  forms  a  whole  series  of  highly  crystallisable  and  well-defined 
salts.  In  general,  the  whole  reaction  of  water  on  silicon  fluoride  may 
be  expressed  by  the  equation  :  3SiF4  +  3H20=SiO(OH).i4-2SiHiFH. 
Hydrofluosilicic  acid  and  silicic  acid  resemble  each  other  as  much,  and 
differ  as  much,  in  their  chemical  character  as  water  and  hydrofluoric 
acid.  For  this  reason  silicic  acid  is  a  feebler  acid  than  hydrofluosilicic 
acid,  and  in  addition  to  this  the  former  is  insoluble,  and  the  latter 
soluble,  in  water.10 

Hydrofluosilicic  acid  is  also  formed  if  silicic  acid  is  dissolved  in  a 
solution  of  hydrofluoric  acid.  It  is  incapable  of  volatilising  without 
decomposition,  and  on  heating  the  concentrated  acid  silicon  fluoride  is 
evolved,  leaving  an  aqueous  solution  of  hydrofluoric  acid.  This  is  the 
reason  why  solutions  of  hydrofluosilicic  acid  corrode  glass.  This 
decomposition  may  be  further  accelerated  by  the  addition  of  sulphuric 

9  The  amount  of  heat  developed  by  the  solution  of  silicic  acid,  SiO^wH^O,  in  aqueous 
hydrofluoric  acid,  xHFhH^O,  increases  with  the  magnitude  of  x  and  normally  equals 
aotiOO  heat  unit*,  where  x  varies  between  1  and  8.  However,  when  x  =■  10  the  maximum 
amount  of  heat  is  developed  (  =  49500  units),  and  beyond  that  the  amount  decreases 
(Thomson). 

,0  In  reality,  however,  the  reaction  would  seem  to  be  still  more  complex,  because  the 
aqueous  solution  of  silicon  fluoride  does  not  yield  a  hydrate  of  silica,  but  a  fluohydrato 
(Schiff),  Si2Or,(OH)F,  corresponding  to  the  (pyro)  hydrate  Si>05(OH).2,  equal  to 
SiO(OH).?Si02,  so  that  the  reaction  of  silicon  fluoride  on  water  is  expressed  by  the  equa- 
tion :  5SiF4  +  4H20  =  8SiH^F6  +  Si^OjfOHJF  +  HF.  However,  Berzelius  states  that  the 
hydrate,  when  well  washed  with  water,  contains  no  fluorine,  which  is  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  an  excess  of  water  decomposes  SiaO^OHjF,  forming  hydrofluoric  acid  and  the 
compound  SLjOjjOH'Jj.  Water  saturated  with  silicon  fluoride  disengages  silicon  fluoride 
and  hydrofluoric  acid  when  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  therefore  the  gelatinous  pre- 
cipitate is  then  dissolved.  It  may  be  further  remarked  that  hydrofluosilicic  acid  has  been 
frequently  regarded  as  SiO?,6HF,  because  it  is  formed  by  the  solution  of  silica  in  hydro- 
fluoric iicid,  but  only  two  of  these  six  hydrogens  are  replaced  by  metals.  On  concentra- 
tion, the  solutions  of  the  acid  already  decompose  when  they  reach  a  strength  of  GH^O 
per  HgSiFg,  and  therefore  the  acid  may  be  regarded  as  Si(OH)4,2H.20,6HF,  but  the  cor- 
responding salts  contain  less  water,  and  there  are  even  anhydrous  salts  R^SiFg,  so  that 
the  acid  itself  is  most  simply  represented  as  H.jSiF6. 

If  gaseous  silicon  fluoride  be  passed  directly  into  water,  the  gas-conducting  tube  be- 
comes clogged  with  the  precipitated  silicic  acid.  This  is  best  prevented  by  immersing  the 
end  of  the  tube  under  mercury,  and  then  pouring  the  water  over  the  mercury ;  the  silicon 
fluoride  then  passes  through  the  mercury,  and  only  comes  into  contact  with  the  water  at 
its  surface,  and  consequently  the  gas-conducting  tube  remains  unobstructed.  The  silicic 
acid  thus  obtained  soon  settles,  and  a  colourless  solution  with  a  pleasant  but  distinctly 
acid  taste  is  procured. 

Mackintosh,  by  taking  9  p.c.  of  hydrofluoric  acid,  observed  that  in  the  course  of  an 
hour  its  action  on  opal  attained  77  p.c.  of  the  possible,  and  did  not  exceed  1$  p.c.  of  its 
possible  action  on  quartz  during  the  same  time.  This  shows  the  difference  of  the  structure 
of  these  two  modifications  of  silica,  which  will  be  more  fully  described  in  the  sequel. 
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acid,  or  even  of  other  acids.  Hydrofluosilicic  acid,  when  acting  on 
potassium  and  barium  salts,  gives  precipitates,  because  the  salts  of  these 
metals  are  but  sparingly  soluble  in  water  :  thus 

2KX  +  H2SiFti= 2HX + K2SiF6. 

The  salt  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  very  fine  octaheclra,  but  the  precipi- 
tate does  not  form  quickly,  and  at  first  appears  as  a  jelly.  Neverthe- 
less, the  decomposition  is  complete,  and  it  is  taken  advantage  of  for 
obtaining  their  corresponding  acids  from  salts  of  potassium.  The 
sodium  salt  is  far  more  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallises  in  the 
hexagonal  system.  The  magnesium  salt,  MgSiFG,  and  calcium  salt  are 
soluble  in  water.  The  salts  of  hydrofluosilicic  acid  may  be  obtained 
not  only  by  the  action  of  the  acid  on  bases  or  by  double  decompo- 
sitions, but  also  by  the  action  of  hydrofluoric  acid  on  metallic  silicates. 
Sulphuric  acid  decomposes  them,  with  evolution  of  hydrofluoric  acid 
and  silicon  fluoride,  and  the  salts  when  heated  evolve  silicon  fluoride, 
leaving  a  residue  of  metallic  fluoride,  R2F2. 

According  to  the  principle  of  substitution  (Vol.  I.  p.  256),  if  silicon 
forms  SiH4,  then  a  series  of  hydrates,  or  hydroxyl  derivatives,  ought  to 
exist  corresponding  to  it.  The  first  hydrate  of  an  alcoholic  character  ought 
to  have  the  composition  SiH3(OH) ;  the  second  hydrate,  SiH2(OH)2  ; 
the  third,  SiH(OH)3  ;  »  and  the  last,  Si(OH)4.     The  last  is  a  hydrate 

11  This  circumstance  is  very  important  in  explaining  the  nature  of  the  lower  hydrates 
which  are  known  for  silicon.  If  we  suppose  water  to  be  taken  up  from  the  first  hydrates 
(just  as  formic  acid  is  CH(OH)5  minus  water),  we  shall  obtain  the  various  lower  hydrates 
corresponding  with  silicon  hydride.  When  ignited  they  should,  as  phosphorous  and 
hypophosphorous  acids,  disengage  silicon  hydride  and  leave  a  residue  of  silica  behind — 
tjf.,  of  the  oxide  corresponding  to  the  highest  hydrate — just  as  organic;  hydrates  (for 
example,  formic  acid  with  an  alkali)  form  carbonic  anhydride  as  the  highest  oxygen  com- 
pound. Such  imperfect  hydrates  of  silicon,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  of  silicon 
hydride,  were  first  obtained  by  Wbhler  (1868)  and  studied  by  Geuther  (1H65),  and  were 
named  after  their  characteristic  colours. 

Leucone  is  a  white  hydrate  of  the  composition  SiH(OH)3.    It  is  obtained  by  slowly 
pasting  the  vapour  of  silicon  chloroform  into  cold  water :  SiHClj  +  8H./)  =  SiH(OH)5  +  8HC1. 
But  this  hydrate,  like  the  corresponding  hydrate  of  phosphorus  or  carbon,  does  not  re- 
main in  this  state  of  hydration,  but  loses  a  portion  of  its  water.     The  carbon  hydrate  of 
this  nature,  CH(OH)5,  loses  water  and  forms  formic  acid,  CHO(OH) ;  but  the  silicon 
hydrate  loses  a  still  greater  proportion  of  water,  2SiH(OH)5,  parting  with  ttH.jO,  and 
consequently  leaving  Si^H^Oj.     This  substance  must  be  an  anhydride  ;  all  the  hydrogen 
previously  in  the  form  of  hydroxyl  has  been  disengaged,  two  remaining  hydrogens  being 
left  from  SiH*.    The  other  similar  hydrate  is  also  white,  and  has  the  composition  Si-H  ,0 
(nearly).    It  may  be  regarded  as  the  above  white  hydrate    +  SiO.^.    A  yellow  hydrate 
known  as  ehryseone  (silicone),  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  an  alloy 
of  silicon  and  calcium ;  its  composition  is  nearly  Si<jH405.     Most  probably,  however, 
chryseone  has  a  more  complex  composition,  and  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  hydrate 
8iHf(OH)s  as  leucone  does  to  the  hydrate  SiH(OH)3,  because  this  very  simply  expresses 
the   transition   of    the  first    compound   into    the    second   with   the    loss    of  water, 
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of  silica,  because  it  is  equal  to  Si02  +  2H20  ;  and  it  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  water  on  silicon  chloride,  when  all  four  atoms  of  chlorine  are 
replaced  by  four  hydroxyl  groups.  It  does  not,  however,  remain  in  this 
state,  but  easily  loses  part  of  its  water. 

Silica  or  silicic  anhydride,  both  in  the  free  state  and  in  combination 
with  other  oxides,  enters  into  the  composition  of  most  of  the  rocky 
formations  of  the  earth's  crust.  These  siliceous  compounds  are  sub- 
stances varying  so  much  in  their  properties,  crystalline  forms,  and  rela- 
tions to  one  another  that  they  are  comprised  in  a  special  branch  of 
natural  science  (like  the  carbon  compounds),  and  are  treated  of  in 
works  on  mineralogy  ;  so  that,  in  dealing  with  them  further,  we  shall 
only  give  a  short  description  of  these  various  compounds.  It  is,  first 
of  all,  necessary  to  turn  to  the  description  of  silica  itself,  especially  as 
it  is  not  unfrequently  met  with  in  nature  in  a  separate  state,  and  often 
forms  whole  masses  of  rocky  formations,  called  '  quartz.'  In  an  anhy- 
drous condition  silica  appears  in  the  greatest  variety  of  natural  forms  — 
sometimes  in  well -formed  crystals,  hexagonal  prisms,  terminated  by 
hexagonal  pyramids  ;  sometimes  the  prism  is  wanting,  and  it  appears 
as  hexagonal  pyramids.  If  the  crystals  are  colourless  and  transparent, 
they  are  called  rock  crystal.  This  is  the  purest  form  of  silica.  Pris- 
matic crystals  of  rock  crystal  sometimes  attain  considerable  size,  and 
as  they  are  remarkable  for  their  unchangeability,  great  hardness,  and 
considerable  index  of  refraction,  they  are  used  for  ornaments,  for  seals, 
making  necklaces,  <fcc.la     Rock  crystal,  coloured  with  organic  matter,  in 

S iH.;(OH  )5  -  H .i  +  H,0  =  SiH(OH)s.  When  these  lower  hydrates  are  ignited  without  the 
access  of  air,  they  are  decomposed  into  hydrogen,  silicon,  and  silica — that  is,  it  may  be 
supposed  that  they  form  silicon  hydride  (which  decomposes  into  silicon  and  hydrogen)' 
and  silica  (just  as  phosphorous  and  hypophosphorons  acids  give  phosphoric  acid  and 
phosphuretted  hydrogen).  When  ignited  in  air,  they  burn,  forming  silica.  They  are 
none  of  them  acted  on  by  acids,  but  when  treated  with  alkalis  they  evolve  hydrogen  and 
give  silicates  ;  for  example,  leucone :  SiH./)3  +  4KHO  =  2SiK20s  +  H20  +  2H2.  They  have 
no  acid  properties.  Tims,  as  yet  we  have  no  lower  acid  hydrates  of  silicon,  correspond- 
ing, for  example,  to  formic  acid,  which  would  give  salts  when  acted  on  by  alkalis.  It 
must  not,  however,  bo  forgotten  that  formic  acid,  when  heated  with  an  alkali,  gives  a 
carbonate  and  hydrogen,  CH20.2  +  2KHO  =  CK2O3  +  H.20  +  Ha.  Consequently,  a  similar 
decomposition  is  accomplished  with  leucone  as  with  formic  acid,  only  at  the  ordinary 
temperature. 

12  Two  modifications  of  rock  crystal  are  known.  They  are  very  easily  distinguished 
from  each  other  by.  their  relation  to  polarised  light ;  one  rotates  the  plane  of  polarisation 
to  the  right  and  the  other  to  the  left — in  the  one  the  hemihedral  faces  are  right  and  in 
the  other  they  are  left ;  this  opposite  rotatory  power  is  taken  advantage  of  in  the  con- 
struction of  polarisers.  But,  with  this  physical  difference — which  is  naturally  dependent 
on  a  certain  difference  in  the  distribution  of  the  molecules — there  is  not  only  no  observ- 
able difference  in  the  chemical  properties,  but  not  even  in  the  density  of  the  mass.  Per- 
fectly pure  rock  crystal  is  a  substance  which  is  most  invariable  with  respect  to  its  specific 
gravity.  The  numerous  and  accurate  determinations  made  by  Steinheil  on  the  specific 
gravity  of  rock  crystal  show  that  (if  the  crystal  be  free  from  flaws)  it  is  very  constant. 


contact  with  which  it  is  sometimes  produced  in  aqueous  formations, 
s  a  lirown  or  greyish  colour,  and  then  bears  the  name  of  oavntgorvt 
c.r  tim.ky  i/uartz.  In  this  form  it  has  the  same  uses  as  rock  crystal, 
especially  us  it  is  often  found  in  large  masses.  The  same  mineral, 
coloured  red  or  pink  by  means  of  manganese  or  iron  oxides,  often 
occurs,  especially  in  aqueous  formations,  and  is  often  called  ometkyat. 
When  finely -coloured  the  amethyst  is  used  as  a  precious  stone,  but 
amethysts  are  not  met  with  in  pure  crystals  of  such  considerable  size 
is  p>ck  crystal.  They  most  frequently  occur  as  small  crystals  in  the 
i  suiting  formed  in  other  rocky  formations,  and  especially  in  those 
formed  in  silica  itself.  A  similar  anhydrous  silica  is  often  found  in 
transparent  non -crystalline  masses,  having  the  same  specific  gravity  as 
rock  crystal  itself  (2*66).  In  this  case  it  is  called  qitnrtx.  Sometimes 
it  forms  complete  rocky  formations,  hut  more  often  penetrates  or 
diffuses  itself  through  other  rocky  formations,  together  with  other 
siliceous  compounds.  Thus,  in  granite,  quartz  is  mixed  with  felspar 
and  similar  substances.  Sometimes  the  colouring  of  quartz  is  so  con- 
siderable that  it  is  hardly  transparent  in  thin  sheets,  but  it  is  often 
found  in  transparent  masses  slightly  coloured  with  various  tints.  The 
resistance  of  quartz  to  the  action  of  water  is  proved  in  nature  on  an 
enormous  scale.  When  water  destroys  rocky  formations,  the  siliceous 
minerals  which  the}' contain  are  partly  dissolved  and  partly  transformed 
into  clay,  J:c.  But  the  quartz  remains  untouched,  and  in  the  form  of 
cniins  in  which  it  existed  in  the  rocky  formation  ;  sometimes,  when 
■  raabfld,  it  is  carried  away  by  the  water  and  deposited  as  sand.  Most 
frequently,  the  principal  part  of  sand  consists  of  (|unrt.a  grains  washed 
by  water  from  the.  rocks  which  it  destroys.  Naturally,  sometimes  other 
mky  substances  which  are  not  changed  by  water,  or  only  slightly 
acted  on  by  it,  are  found  in  sand  ;  but  as  these  latter  are  more  or  less 
changed  by  the  continuous  action  of  water,  it  is  not  unusual  to  find 
sand  which  consists  almost  entirely  of  pure  quartz.  Common  sand  is 
gtMraUy  coloured  yellow  or  reddish-brown  by  foreign  mineral  matter, 
insisting  principally  of  ferruginous  minerals  and  clays.  The  purest, 
or  to-called  quartz,  sand  is,  however,  rarely  found,  and  is  recognised  by 
the  absence  of  colour,  and  also  by  the  test  that  when  shaken  in  water 

II  ii  equal  to  Sfifl.  Thi-  nnchnngeability  of  rock  crystal  under  the  notion  ot  reagents,  iti 
maBhypoaeopic  capacity,  and  very  great  hardnens  render  it  n  valuable  material  for  Ser- 
bia apparatus  ot  great  accuracy  ;  (or  example,  in  the  construction  of  normal  weights — 
Uial  i*.  of  weights  fir  .?-trfWliii;.'ly  nrt.-iirii.ti'  wei^hinge.  The  density  of  rock  crystal  is 
t-rni.nl.  anil  therefore  the  correction  for  weighing  with  thc-ic  w  *■]■>!  it  h  in  air  can  be  made 
■nth  perfect  confidence  in  its  accuracy,  and  their  unchangenbleness  under  friction  and 
ric  action  render  these  weights  (nutnrally,  if  they  are  nubmittud  to  an  accurate 
a  between  each  other)  much  more  exact  than  any  metallic  ones. 
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it  does  not  form  any  turbidity  :  this  shows  the  absence  of  clay  ;  when 
fused  with  bases  it  forms  a  colourless  glass,  and  on  this  account  is  a 
valuable  material  for  the  manufacture  of  glass.  Sands  were  formed  at 
all  periods  of  the  earth's  existence ;  the  ancient  ones,  compressed  by 
strata  of  more  recent  formation  and  permeated  with  various  substances 
(deposited  from  the  infiltrating  water),  are  sometimes  solidified  into 
rock,  called  sandstone,  composing,  in  some  places,  whole  mountain 
chains,  and  serviceable  as  a  most  excellent  building  material,  on  account 
of  the  slight  change  it  undergoes  under  the  influence  of  atmospheric 
agencies,  and  on  account  of  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be  wrought 
from  rocky  formations  into  immense  regularly-shaped  flags — the  latter 
property  is  due  to  the  primary  laminar  structure  of  the  sand  formations 
deposited,  as  above-mentioned,  by  water. 

Completely  pure  anhydrous  silica  is  not  only  extracted  in  the  con- 
dition of  rock  crystal  and  quartz  having  a  specific  gravity  of  2*6,  but 
also  in  another  special  form,  having  other  chemical  and  physical  pro- 
perties. This  variety  of  silica  has  a  specific  gravity  of  2*2,  and  is 
formed  by  fusing  rock  crystal  or  heating  silicic  acid.13  Silicic  acid, 
when  heated  to  a  dull  red  heat,  completely  parts  with  the  contained 
water,  and  leaves  an  exceedingly  fine  amorphous  mass  of  silica  (easily 
levigated,  but  difficult  to  moisten) ;  it  is  characterised  by  such  excessive 
friability  that,  when  lightly  blown  on,  a  large  mass  of  it  rises  into  the 
air  like  a  cloud  of  dust.  A  mass  of  anhydrous  silica  may  be  poured  in 
this  way  from  one  vessel  to  another  like  a  liquid,  like  which  it  takes  a 
•horizontal  position  in  the  containing  vessel.  Anhydrous  silica,  like 
quartz,  does  not  fuse  in  the  heat  of  a  furnace,  but  it  fuses  in  the  oxy- 
hydrogen  flame  into  a  colourless  glassy  mass  exactly  similar  to  that,, 
formed  in  the  same  way  from  rock  crystal.  In  this  condition  silica  has 
a  specific  gravity  of  2*2.  Both  forms  of  silica  are  insoluble  in  ordinary 
: acids,  and,  when  they  are  taken  in  the  state  of  powder,  alkalis  in  solu- 
tion act  very  slowly  and  feebly  on  them  ;  in  addition  to  which  rock 
*  crystal  offers  much  greater  resistance  to  the  action  of  alkalis  than  the 
powder  obtained  by  heating  the  hydrate.  The  latter,  although  but 
slowly,  is  quite  soluble  in  hot  alkaline  solutions.  This  last  property 
appertains  in  a  greater  degree  to  anhydrous  silica  having  a  specific 
gravity  of  2*2  than  to  that  which  has  a  specific  gravity  of  2*6.  Hydro- 
fluoric acid  more  easily  transforms  the  former  into  silicon  fluoride  than 
it  does  the  latter.     Both  varieties  of  silica,  when  taken  in  the  form  of 

,R  Several  other  modifications  are  known  as  minute  crystals.  For  example,  there  is 
a  particular  mineral  fiist  found  in  Styria  and  known  as  tridymite.  Its  specific  gravity 
2*3  and  form  of  crystals  clearly  distinguish  it  from  rock  crystal ;  its  hardness  is  the  same 
as  that  of  quartz — that  is,  slightly  below  that  of  the  ruby  and  diamond. 
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powder,  easily  combine  with  bases,  forming,  on  being  fused  with 
an  alkali,  a  vitreous  slag,  which  is  a  salt  corresponding  with  silica. 
Glass  is  a  similar  salt,  formed  of  alkalis  and  alkaline  earthy  bases  ;  if 
tiie  glass  does  not  contain  any  of  the  latter — that  is,  if  only  alkaline 
id  ass  be  taken— a  mass  soluble  in  water  is  obtained.  In  order  to  obtain 
-u..li  tuihi/i/r  glass,  potassium  or  sodium  eitrbou.'ites,  or,  better,  a  mixture 
of  the  two  (a  more  fusible  mixture),  is  fused  with  tine  sand.  A  still 
l.ietter  and  further  saturation  of  the  alkalis  with  silica  is  effected  by 
the  action  of  alkaline  solutions  on  the  silicon  hydrate  met  with  in 
nature ;  for  instance,  an  alkaline  solution  is  often  made  use  of  to  act 
on  the  so-called  tripoli,  or  collection  of  silioi'ous  skeletons  of  the  lowi^t 
n.i  Toscujiical  infusoria,  which  is  sometimes  found  in  considerable  layers 
in  the  form  of  a  sandy  mass.  Tripoli  is  used  for  polishing,  not  only  on 
amount  of  the  considerable  hardness  of  the  silica,  but  also  because 
■  iii'  niHTi'si.Oj'i'.'  bodies  of  the  inftisorin  liav>>  a  pointed  shape,  which, 
bffwever,  is  not  angular,  so  that  they  do  not  scratch  metals  like 
sand."  In  a  boiler,  under  a.  certain  amount  of  pressure,  tripoli  may 
1-  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  caustic  soda  (or  potash),  because  it 
contains  silica  in  the  shape  of  hydrate  of  a  specific  gravity  2,2,  with  a 
slight  amount  of  water.  The  alkaline  .solutions  of  silica  obtained  by 
these  means  contain  various  relative  amounts  of  silica  and  alkali.  In 
order  to  contain  the  greatest  amount  of  silica,  the  solution  ought  to  be 
heated  mid  silicic  acid  added  to  it  ;  in  order  to  obtain  this  hydrate,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  take  any  kind  of  solution  conUiniug  silica  an. I 
nlkali,  and  to  add  to  it,,  by  degrees,  some  acid— for  instance,  sulphuric 

14  Silica,  lino  occur*  in  nature  in  two  modification  a.  The.  opal  and  tripoli  (infusorial 
initio  have  ■  ■pacifle  gravity  of  iibout  tt-a,  mid  are  com [wiit ively  easily  dis-.iliiil  hi 
i.lk*lis  and  hydrofluoric  acid.  Chalcedony  mi.l  Hint  Minted  imartiose  concretions  ol 
•iju-uui  origin  j,  agate  mid  similar  Forms-  of  silica  of  undubitably  anuetuis  origin,  and  even 
•till  containing  a  certain  amount  of  water,  Inivo  il  ajn>i-itic  gravity  of  ail,  and  correspond 
.ilii -iiiaiti  in  the  difficulty  with  which  they  diflsolre.  This  form  of  silica  Botuetiruea 
I-nneste-  ll«>  cellulose  of  wood,  forming  one  of  the  ordinary  kinds  of  petrified  wood. 
Thm  ailica  may  be  attracted  from  it  by  the  action  ol  hydrofluoric  acid,  and  the  cellnloae 
■  behind,  winch  clearly  shows  that  silica  in  a  soluble  form  (see  sequel)  has  per- 
s  Polls,  where  it  has  depend  ted  tin'  hydrate,  which  liaa  lost  water,  and  given 
»  ol  «p.  g-r.3'0.  The  quarUoa*  staJaotitea  [i  innd  in  certain  caves  are  also  evidently 
<£  a  like  aqueous  origin :  however,  their  ap.  p.  if  S'O.  As  cryatala  of  amethyst  are  h*. 
i  among  chalcedonies,  and  as  Friedan  and  Rarran  (18701  obtained  cryatala 
.-[  riwk  crystal  by  heating  soluble  glaas  with  an  eicess  of  hydrate  of  silica  in  a  closed 
itwl,  there  is  no  dotihl  but  that  rock  crystal  itself  is  formed  in  the  wet  way  from  the 
■■■■Irate.  Clironstcliiill  obtained  it  directly  from  soluble  silica.  Thns  this 
hydrate  ia  able  to  form  both  the  variety  having  the  specific  gravity  U'3  and  the  more 
•Table  variety  of  ap.  gr.  2(1 ;  and  they  both  eiist  with  a  small  proportion  of  water  and  in 
•  perfectly  aubj-dioaa  state  in  an  amorphous  and  crystalline  form.  All  these  (acta  are 
eifin-ated  by  recognising  silica  as  dimorphous,  and  their  cause  nittat  be  looked  for  in  a 
*  ic  tie  degree  of  polymerisation. 
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or  hydrochloric  ;  then,  if  the  experiment  be  carried  on  carefully  and 
the  solution  be  concentrated,  the  whole  mass  thickens  to  a  jelly,  due  to 
the  gelatinous  form  of  the  silicic  acid  separated  from  the  salt  by  the 
action  of  the  acid.  The  decomposition  may  be  expressed  by  the  follow- 
ing equation:  Si(ONa)4  +  4HC1  =  4NaCl  +  Si(OH)4.  The  hydrate 
separated,  Si(OH)4,  easily  loses  part  of  the  water,  and  forms  a  jelly, 
the  whole  mass  gelatinising  if  the  solution  be  strong  enough.15 

Neither  of  the  two  varieties  of  anhydrous  silica,  nor  the  various 

15  The  equation  given  above  does  not  express  the  actual  reaction,  for  in  the  first  place 
silica  has  the  faculty  for  forming  compounds  with  bases  developed  to  the  highest  degree, 
even  to  a  greater  degree  than  molybdic  and  tungstic  anhydrides,  and  therefore  the  for- 
mula SiNa^Qi  is  not  rightly  deduced,  if  one  may  so  express  oneself.  And,  in  the  second 
place,  silica  gives  several  hydrates.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  solution  does  not  usually 
contain  Si(ONa)4,  but  various  other  grades  of  combination  of  silica  with  bases ;  and,  more- 
over, the  hydrate  precipitated  does  not  actually  contain  so  high  a  proportion  of  water  as 
Si(OH)4,  but  always  less.  The  insoluble  gelatinous  hydrate  which  separates  out  is  able 
(before,  but  not  after  having  been  dried)  to  dissolve  in  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate. 
When  dried  in  air  its  composition  corresponds  with  the  ordinary  salts  of  carbonic  acid — 
that  is,  SiH205,  or  SiO(OH)2.  If  gradually  heated  it  loses  water  by  degrees,  and,  in  so 
doing,  gives  various  degrees  of  combination  with  it.  The  existence  of  these  degrees  of 
hydration,  having  the  composition  SiH^OsnSiOg,  or,  in  general,  nSi02mH20,  where 
m<n,  must  be  recognised,  because  most  varied  degrees  of  combination  of  silica  with  bases 
are  known.  We  shall  find  a  similar  phenomenon  in  molybdic  and  tungstic  acids,  so  that 
it  is  not  exceptional.  The  hydrate  of  silica,  when  not  dried  above  80°,  has  a  composition 
of  nearly  H^SisOg  =  (H^SiOs^SiO-j,  but  at  60°  contains  a  greater  proportion  of  silica — that 
is,  it  loses  still  more  water ;  and  at  100°  a  hydrate  of  the  composition  SiH2032SiO-2,  and 
at  250°  a  hydrate  having  approximately  a  composition  SiH2037Si02  is  obtained.  If  the 
water  l)e  regarded  as  a  base — that  is,  as  the  water  of  constitution  of  the  hydrate — then 
the  first  hydrate,  Si02,H20,  will  be  a  mono  silicate  (silicic  acid)  corresponding  with  a 
series  of  silicates  of  the  composition  (RO),Si02,  whilst  the  hydrate  which  is  obtained  at 
100°  will  correspond  with  the  trisilicates  RO,8Si02. 

Hager  (1888)  obtained  a  crystalline  hydrate,  H2Si03,8H20,  by  the  action  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  on  calcium  metasilicate,  CaSi03. 

These  data  and  the  preceding  notes  show  the  complexity  of  the  molecules  of  anhy- 
drous silica.  The  hydrate,  Si(OH)4  (orthosilicic  acid),  is  very  unstable,  and  easily  gives 
metasilicic  acid,  SiO(OH)2,  and  the  latter  also  loses  a  further  amount  of  water  with  facility 
and  gives  the  hydrates  (Si0.2)n(H20)m,  where  m  becomes  less  and  less  than  n.  In  the 
natural  hydrates,  this  decrement  of  water  proceeds  quite  consecutively,  and,  so  to  say, 
imperceptibly,  until  n  becomes  incomparably  greater  than  m,  and  when  the  ratio 
becomes  very  large,  anhydrous  silica  of  the  two  modifications  2*6  and  2*2  is  obtained. 
The  composition  (Si02)io,H20  still  corresponds  with  2*9  p.c.  of  water,  and  natural 
hydrates  often  contain  still  less  water  than  this.  Thus  some  opals  are  known  which 
contain  only  1  p.c.  of  water,  whilst  others  contain  7  and  even  10  p.c.  As  the  arti- 
ficially prepared  gelatinous  hydrate  of  silica  when  dried  has  many  of  the  properties 
of  native  opals,  and  as  this  hydrate  always  loses  water  easily  and  consecutively, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  transition  of  (Si02)„(H20>*)  into  anhydrous  silica, 
both  amorphous  and  crystalline  (in  nature,  chalcedony),  is  accomplished  gradually. 
This  can  only  be  the  case  if  the  magnitude  of  n  be  considerable,  and  therefore  the 
molecule  of  Bilica  in  the  hydrate  is  undoubtedly  complex,  and,  therefore,  the  anhy- 
drous silica  of  sp.  gr.  2*2  and2'6  does  not  contain  Si02,  but  a  complex  molecule,  Si„02„ — 
that  is,  the  structure  of  silica  is  polymeric  and  complex,  and  not  simple,  as  represented  by 
the  formula  SiOa. 
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natural  gelatinous  hydrate?,  are  directly  soluble  in  water. 

■  known    condition   (if    silica    which     is    soluble    in    water, 
wOltMt  tiUea  :    and   silica  ia  found    in  this  state  in  nature.      Smali 
quantities  of  soluble  silica  are  met  with  in  all  waters.     Certain 
Brings,  and  especially  hot  springs— of  which  the  best  known 

il  Iceland  and  in  the  North  American  National  Park  (Yellow- 
stone Valley) — contain  a  considerable  amount  of  silica  in  solution. 
Such  water,  permeating  the  objects  it  meets  with — for  instance,  wood 
penetrates  into  them  and  deposits  silica  inside  them,  that  is,  trans- 
forms iliem  into  a  petrified  condition.  Siliceous  stalactites,  and  also 
many  (if  not  all)  forms  of  silica,  are  formed  by  such  water.  Their 
formation  is  founded  on  the  fact  that  aqueous  solutions  of  silica,  under 
many  conditions,  separate  gelatinous  silica  ;  and  the  latter  parts  with 
water  and  turns  into  a  stony  mass.  The  absorption  of  silica  by  plants 
In-  means  of  their  roots,  and  also  by  the  lower  organisms  having 
]i  ...iii  bodies,  is  due  also  to  their  nourishing  themselves  with  the 
solutions  containing  silica  continually  formed  in  nature.  Thus,  in 
[lints,  in  '.he  straws  of  the  grasses,  in  hard  shave-grass,  and  especially 
in  the  knots  of  bamboo  and  other  straw-like  plants,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  silica  is  deposited,  which  must  previously  have  been 
>J«orhed  by  the  plants. 

acid  is  a  colloid.  The  gelatinous  silicon  hydrate  is  its 
hydrogel,  the  soluble  hydrate  is  the  hydrosol  (Chapter  XVII.).     Both 

■  1 1 . j V  easily  be  obtained   ir the  alkaline  silicates  and  water- 

i'lus*.  Til''  very  same  substances  that  is,  aqueous  solutions  of  soluble 
L'lass  and  acid — taken  in  the  same  proportion,  may  produce  either  the 
gelatinous  or  the  soluble  silica,  according  to  the  way  these  solutions 
irr.  mixed  together.  If  the  acid  be  added  little  by  little  to  the  nlka- 
■'.'■  ,  with  continuous  stirring,  a  moment  arrives  when  the  whole 
mass  thickens  toajelly,  hydrogel  ;  iti  this  case  the  silicic  acid  is  formed  in 
the  midst  of  the  alkaline  solution  and  becomes  insoluble.   But  if  the  mix - 

■  ■  in  the  reverse  order— that  is,  if  the  soluble  glass  be  added 
to  the  acid,  or  if  a  quantity  of  acid  be  rapidly  poured  into  the  solution 
nf  the  salt  —then  the  separation  of  the  silica  takes  place  in  the  midst  of 
(ha  acid  liquid,  and  it  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  the  soluble  hydrate, 

IrosoL" 


.■hoc  of  111  emeus  of  acid  aids  the  rete 

i  ion  of  the  silica  in  the  solution, 

brnox!  [lie  gelatinous    silica  obtained  in  tha  above 

manner,  but  not  heated  to  GIF— 

tbal  i*.  containing  mure  wnter  limn  the  hydrate  HjSiO.-, 

-ismnre  Bnlnble  in  water  contain- 

in(  acid  thaji  in  pur*  water.     This  would  seem  In  indi 

ate  a  feeble  tendency  of  silica  to 

cntiLniiv  with  arid*,  and  it  n.i-lit  even  have  been  imn 

■ined  that  in  anch  a  lolntion  the 

ltdrai*  of  •ilica  ia  held  in  combination  with  an  esceas 

of  acid,  had  firahamnot  obtained 

•olnblc  ailica  perfectly  free  from  acid,  and  it  there  wer 

a  not  solutions  of  silica  free  from 

\ 
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The  hydrosol  of  silica  prepared  by  mixing  an  excess  of  hydrochloric 
acid  with  a  solution  of  sodium  silicate,  may  be  freed  from  the  admix- 
tures both  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  salt,  sodium  chloride,  by  means  of 
dialysis^1  as  GraJiam  showed  (in  1861)  in  explaining  the  nature  of 
colloids,  and  making  many  other  important  chemical  investigations. 
The  solution,  containing  the  acid,  salt,  and  silica,  all  dissolved  in  water, 
is  poured  into  a  dialyser — that  is,  a  vessel  with  a  porous  diaphragm  sur- 
rounded by  water.     Certain  substances  pass  more  easily  through  the 
diaphragm  than  others.     This  may  be  represented  thus  :  the  passage 
through  the  diaphragm  proceeds  in  both  directions,  and  if  the  solution 
on  each  side  of  the  diaphragm  be  equally  strong,  then  there  will  be 
equal  numbers  of  molecules  of  the  soluble  substance  passing  into  either 
side  in  a  given  time,  some  passing  quickly  and  others  slowly.     The 
metallic  chlorides  and  hydrochloric  acid  belong  to  the  series  of  crystal- 
loids which  easily  pass  through  a  diaphragm,  and  therefore  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  sodium  chloride  contained  in  the  above-mentioned 
dialyser  pass  from  the  solution  through  the  diaphragm  into  the  water 
of  the  external  vessel  with  considerable  rapidity.     The  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  colloidal  silica  also  penetrates  through  the  diaphragm,  but  very 
much  more  slowly.     But  if  the  amount  of  the  substance  dissolved  is 
not  equal  on  either  side  of  the  diaphragm,   then  the  whole  system 
strives  to  attain  a  state  of  equilibrium  ;  that  is,  the  given  substance 
penetrates  through  the  diaphragm  from  the  side  where  it  abounds  to 
the  part  where  there  is  a  lesser  quantity  of  it.     All  substances  which 
are  soluble  in  water  have  the  faculty  of  penetrating  through  a  membrane 
swollen  in  water,  but  the  velocity  of  penetration  is  not  equal,  and  in 
this  respect  the  dialyser  separates  substances  like  a  sieve.     The  silica 
passes  less  rapidly  through  the  diaphragm  than  the  sodium  chloride 
and  hydrochloric  acid,  so  that  by  repeatedly  changing  the  external 
water  it  is  easy  to  effect  the  extraction  of  the  chlorine  compounds  from 
the  dialyser,  which  will  finally  only  contain  a  solution  of  silica.     This 
extraction  may  be  so  complete  that  the  liquid  taken  from  the  dialyser 

any  acid  in  nature.  At  all  events  a  somewhat  strong  solution  of  free  silica  or  silicic 
acid  may  be  obtained  from  soluble  glass  diluted  with  water.  The  solution,  besides  Bilica, 
will  contain  sodium  chloride  and  an  excess  of  the  acid  taken.  If  this  solution  remains  for 
some  time  exposed  to  the  air,  or  in  a  closed  vessel,  and  under  various  other  conditions, 
it  is  found  that,  after  a  time,  insoluble  gelatinous  silica  separates  out — that  is,  the  soluble 
form  of  silica  is  unstable,  like  the  soluble  form  of  alumina.  The  analogous  forms  of 
molybdic  or  tungstic  acids  may  be  heated,  evaporated,  and  kept  for  a  long  period  of  time 
without  the  soluble  form  being  converted  into  the  insoluble. 

17  See  Vol.  I.  p.  68,  Note  18.  A  solution  of  water-glass  mixed  with  an  excess  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  poured  into  the  dialyser,  and  the  outer  vessel  is  filled  with  water,  which  is 
renewed  (from  a  water  tap).  The  water  carries  off  the  sodium  chloride  and  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  the  hydrosol  remains  in  the  dialyser. 
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will  not  give  any  precipitate  with  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate. 
Graham  thus  obtained  soluble  silica  having  a  distinctly  acid  reaction, 
which,  however,  disappeared  on  the  addition  of  a  very  minute  quantity 
of  alkali ;  for  ten  parts  of  silica  in  the  solution  it  was  sufficient  to  take 
one  part  of  alkali  in  order  to  give  the  liquid  an  alkaline  reaction,  so 
slightly  energetic  are  the  acid  properties  of  silicic  acid.  The  solution  of 
silica  obtained  by  this  method  becomes  gelatinous  in  time,  or  on  being 
heated,  or  on  evaporation  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  <fcc.  The 
hydrosol  is  transformed  into  the  hydrogel,  the  soluble  hydrate  into  the 
gelatinous. 

Thus  in  addition  to  the  gelatinous  form  of  the  silicic  acid,  there 
exists  also  a  variety  of  this  substance,  soluble  in  water,  as  is  the  case 
with  alumina.  Such  variation  in  properties  and  exactly  the  some  rela- 
tions with  regard  to  water  characterise  an  immense  series  of  other 
substances  having  a  great  significance  in  nature.  The  number  of  such 
substances  is  especially  great  among  organic  compounds,  and  par- 
ticularly in  those  classes  of  them  which  compose  the  principal  material 
of  the  bodies  of  animals  and  plants.  It  is  sufficient  to  mention,  for 
instance,  the  gelatin  which  is  familiar  to  all  as  carpenter's  and  other 
glues,  and  in  the  form  of  size  and  jelly.  The  same  substance  is  also 
known  in  the  solution  which  is  used  to  join  objects  together.  In  a 
peculiar  insoluble  condition  it  enters  into  the  composition  of  hides  and 
bones.  These  various  forms  of  gelatin  differ  in  the  same  way  as  the 
different  varieties  of  silica.  The  property  of  forming  a  jelly  is  exactly 
the  same  as  in  silica,  and  the  adhesiveness  of  the  solutions  of  both  sub- 
stances is  identical  ;  soluble  silica  adheres  like  a  solution  of  gelatin. 
The  same  properties  are  again  shown  by  starch,  rosin,  and  albumin, 
and  by  a  series  of  similar  substances.  The  diaphragms  used  in  dia- 
lysis are  also  insoluble,  gelatinous,  forms  of  colloids.  The  bodies  of 
animals  and  plants  consist  largely  of  similar  matter,  insoluble  in  water, 
corresponding  with  the  gelatinous  or  insoluble  silicon  hydrate,  or  with 
glue.  The  albumin  which  coagulates  when  eggs  are  boiled  is  a  typical 
form  of  the  gelatinous  condition  of  such  substances  in  the  body. 
These  slight  indications  are  sufficient  in  order  to  see  how  great  is  the 
significance  of  those  transformations  which  are  so  sharply  observable 
in  silica.  The  facts  discovered  by  Graham  in  1861-1 8G4  comprise  the 
most  essential  acquisitions  in  the  general  association  of  these  pheno- 
mena of  nature  in  the  history  of  organic  forms.  The  facility  of  transit 
from  hydrogel  to  hydrosol  is  the  first  condition  of  the  possibility  of  the 
development  of  organisms.  The  blood  contains  hydrosols,  and  the 
hjdrogels  of  the  same  substances  are  contained  in  the  muscles  and  tis- 
sues, and  especially  on  the  surface,  of  the  body.     All  tissues  are  formed 
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from  the  blood,  and  in  that  case  the  hydrosols  turn  into  hydrogels. 18  The 
absence  of  crystallisation,  the  property,  apparently  under  influence  of 
feeble  agencies,  of  passing  from  the  soluble  condition  to  the  insoluble,  to 
the  gelatinous  condition  of  the  hydrogel,  compose  the  fundamental  pro- 
perties of  all  colloids.19 

Silica,  as  regards  its  salt-forming  properties,  stands  in  the  series 
of  oxides  on  the  boundary  line  on  the  side  of  the  acids  in  just  such  a 
place  as  alumina  occupies  on  the  side  of  the  bases — that  is,  aluminium 
hydroxide  is  the  representative  of  the  feeblest  bases  and  silicic  acid 
is  the  least  energetic  of  acids  (at  least  in  the  presence  of  water — that 
is,  in  aqueous  solutions)  ;  in  alumina,  however,  the  basic  proper- 
ties are  distinctly  expressed,  while  in  silica  the  acid  properties  pre- 
ponderate. Like  all  feeble  acid  oxides  it  is  capable  of  forming,  with 
other  acids,  but  slightly  stable  saline  compounds  which  are  very  easily 
decomposed  in  the  presence  of  water,  but  nevertheless  it  does  not  form 
compounds  in  the  presence  of  water  with  other  acids,  whilst  alumina, 
although  forming  saline  compounds  with  acids,  is,  like  all  feebly  basic 
acids,  at  the  same  time  capable  of  combining  with  alkalis.  The  chief 
peculiarity  of  the  silicates  consists  in  the  number  of  their  types. 
The  salts  formed  with  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid  exist  in  one,  two,  and 
three  fairly  stable  forms,  but  for  acids  like  silicic  acid  the  number  of 
forms  is  very  great,  almost  unlimited.  The  natural  silicates  in  parti- 
cular furnish  proof  of  this  fact ;  they  contain  various  bases  in  combina- 
tion with  silica,  and  for  one  and  the  same  base  there  often  exist  various 
degrees  of  combination.  As  feeble  bases  are  capable  of  forming  basic 
salts  in  addition  to  normal  salts — that  is,  a  compound  of  a  normal 
salt  with  a  feeble  base  (either  the  hydroxide  or  the  oxide) — so  the  feeble 
acid  oxides  (although  not  all)  form,  in  addition  to  normal  salts,  highly 
acid  salts— that  is,  normal  salts  plus  acid  (hydrate  or  anhydride).  Such 
acids  are  boric,  phosphoric,  molybdic,  chromic,  and  especially  silicic, 
acid.     These  salts  are  all  non- volatile. 


18  A  similar  process  occurs  in  plants — for  example,  when  they  secrete  a  store  of  mate- 
rial for  the  following  year  in  their  bulbs,  roots,  Arc.  (for  instance,  the  potato  in  its  tubers  j, 
the  solutions  from  the  leaves  and  stems  penetrate  into  the  roots  and  other  parts  in  the 
form  of  hydrosols,  where  they  are  converted  into  hydrogels— that  is,  into  an  insoluble  form, 
which  iB  acted  on  with  difficulty  and  is  easily  kept  unaltered  until  the  period  of  growth 
— for  example,  until  the  following  spring — when  they  are  re-converted  into  hydrosols,  and 
the  insoluble  substance  re-enters  into  the  sap,  and  serves  as  a  source  of  the  hydrogels  in 
the  leaves  and  other  portions  of  plants. 

19  As  regards  their  chemical  composition  the  colloids  are  very  complex — that  is,  have 
a  high  molecular  weight  and  a  large  molecular  volume — in  consequence  of  which  they  do 
not  penetrate  through  membranes,  and  are  easily  subject  to  variation  in  their  physical 
and  chemical  properties  (owing  to  their  complex  structure  and  polymerism  ?)  They  have 
but  little  chemical  energy,  and  are  generally  feeble  acids. 
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In  order  to  explain  these  relations  it  is  necessary  first  to  recollect 
the  existence  of  the  various  hydrates  of  silica,  or  silicic  acids,20  and  then 
to  turn  our  attention  to  the  similarity  between  silicon  compounds  and 
metallic  alloys.  Silica  is  an  oxide  having  the  appearance  of,  and  in 
many  respects  the  same  properties  as,  those  oxides  which  combine  with 
it.  and  if  two  metals  are  capable  of  forming  a  homogeneous  alloy  in 
which  there  exist  definite  or  indefinite  compounds,  then  it  is  lawful  to 
assume  a  similar  power  of  forming  mutual  alloys  in  the  case  of  oxides. 
Such  alloys  are  found  in  indefinite,  amorphous  masses  in  the  form  of 
glass,  lava,  slags,  and  ft  number  of  similar  siliceous  compounds  which 
do  not  contain  any  definite  types  of  combination,  but  nevertheless  are 
homogeneous  throughout  their  mass.  By  slow  cooling,  or  under  other 
circumstances,  definite  crystalline  compounds  may— and  sometimes  do 


>°  Thi«  ib  in  accordance  with  the  genernlly-iu-cepti'd  roprcsontntion  of  the  relations 
Between  salts  and  the  hydrates  of  acid 9,  but  it  in  of  little  help  in  the  study  of  siliocons 

■  nisi'  (lithe  hydrates  arc  ji..i king else but  Miltsuf  hydrogen,  ami.  therefore, 
they  must  beat  the  Mine  relation  to  each  other  its  salts  do ;  (a)  the  hydrate  8iO;,3HjO  is 
ajmest  unknown,  whilst  compounds  of  silica  with  a  large  proportion  of  water  have  long 
been  known,  nod  suits  are  known  which  contain  a  still  larger  relative  proportion  of  huei. 
Properly  speaking,  it  becomes  Decenary  to  explain  Ins  property  ol  (SiOj)«  to  combine 
with  (BOL,  where  »  may  bo  greater  than  m,  ,1 1 ,,'.  where  B  ran;  be  H*  There  we  are 
aided  by  those  facts  which  have  been  attained  by  the  invest  igatinn  i.f  earlvin  compounds, 

etpeciaHy  with  respect  t"  glycol.      I  1 1  y .  .  ■  I  i ■■..in].1.innl  li,i.niL_'  tile  i,orr<[M.>iti,m  '.'    H.  O  ., 

only  differing  from  alcohol,  C,H0O,  by  an  extra  atom  of  ojygen.  Tliis  hydrate  con- 
taina  two  bydroiyl  groups,  which  may  he  sueeessively  replaced  by  chlorine,  and  the 
hydrogen  of  both  may  he  successively  substituted  by  sodium  and  various  acid  radicles, 
opposition  of  glycol  should  he  represented  as  CJI.lOHi,.  It  lias  been  found 
that  glycol  forms  so-called  polyglycols.  Their  origins  will  be  understood  from  the  faot  that 
plycnl  a*  a  hydrate  has  a  corresponding  anhydride  of  tin-  composition  (\.H,0,  known  as 
ethylene  oiide.  This  substance  in  ethane,  C,H„,  in  which  two  hydrogens  are  replaced  by 
one  atnm  0I  oxygen.  Ethylene  oiidc  ii  nut  the  only  anhydride  of  glycol,  although  it  is  the 
■  U'cnnse  C.^HjO^CjH.IOH).,- H.;n.  Various  other  anhydrides  of  glycol 
are  possible,  and  have  actually  been  obtained,  of  11  ic  composition  pif'.JI^iOH),  —  (fl  —  l)Ha0 
~PTlH|)Lfa  if""']  These  imperfect  anhydrides  of  glycol,  or  pali/gtyrolr,  still  con- 
tain hydroiyb  lilre  glycol  itself,  and  therefore  are  of  an  alcoholic  character  in  the  same 
degree  as  glycol  itself.  They  are  obtained  by  various  methods  and,  amongst  others,  by 
the  direct  combination  of  ethylene  oxide  with  glycol,  because.  C.,H  ,(0m,  +  | «  -  1  iC;FI,0 
=  iC;H,I.O,,-i(OH)j.  The  roost  important  circumstance,  from  a  theoretical  point  ot 
riinr,  is  that  these  polyethylenic  glycnH  in.iy  he  distilled  will  unit  1 1  n  .t — ;.  -  ■  i  ■ .  r  *1  ■  ■  ■■  i .  i  L  -.,,-;  i . 
Ikm,  and  that  the  general  formula  given  above  eipresseR  their  actual  molecular  com posi- 

i  orrcBponiJs  with  their  molecular  weight.  Hence  we  have  here  a  direct 
cunbinition  of  the  anhydride  with  the  hydrate,  and,  moreover,  a  repeated  one.  The 
lonnnta  A.  H;0  may  express  the  composition  of  glycol  mid  polyglycola  with  resjicct  to 
ethylene  oxide  in  a  most  simple  manner,  if  A  stand  tor  ethylene  oxide.  When  »  =  1  we 
hare  glyonl,  when  n.  in  greater  than  1  a  polyglycol.  Such  also  is  the  relation  of  the  salts 
of  hydrate  of  silica,  it  A  stand  for  silica,  and  if  we  imagine  that  H;0  may  also  he  taken 
■  time*.  SocJi  a  representation  of  the  pulijsilifie  (ici'rrj  corresponds  with  the  repreeeuta- 
l.«  ■.)  (he  pulyroerisni  of  silica.  Laurent,  supposed  the  existence  ..f  scleral  polymeric 
farou,  3i.;0„  9i]O0,  itc,  besides  silica,  SiOa.  It  is  obvious  that  the  letter  n  presuppose* 
tinnier  jtilyineric  forma. 


" 
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—  separate  from  this  homogeneous  mass,  as  also  sometimes  definite 
crystalline  alloys  separate  from  metallic  alloys. 

The  formation  of  crystalline  rocks  in  nature  is  partly  of  such  a 
nature.  By  aqueous  or  igneous  agency,  but  in  any  ca«?e  in  a  liquid 
condition,  those  oxides  which  form  the  earth's  crust  and  her  crystalline 
minerals  came  into  mutual  contact.  First  of  all  they  formed  a  shape- 
less mass,  of  which  lava,  glass,  and  slags  are  examples,  but  little  by 
little,  or  else  suddenly,  some  definite  compounds  of  certain  oxides  exist- 
ing in  this  alloy  or  in  the  shapeless  mass  were  formed.  This  is  entirely 
similar  to  two  metals  forming  a  homogeneous  alloy,21  and  under  known 
circumstances  (for  instance,  on  cooling  the  alloy,  or  in  the  case  of  aqueous 
solution,  when  the  two  metals  are  simultaneously  liberated  from  the 
solution),  crystalline  definite  compounds  are  separated.  In  any  case 
there  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  less  distinction  between  silica  and  bases, 
than  between  bases  and  such  anhydrides  as,  for  instance,  sulphuric  or 
nitric,  or  even  carbonic,  as  is  seen  on  comparing  the  physical  and 
chemical  properties  of  silica  and  various  kinds  of  oxides.  Alumina, 
especially,  is  exceedingly  near  akin  to  silica  ;  not  only  in  the  hydra  ted 
state,  but  also  in  the  anhydrous  condition,  there  even  exists  a  certain 

91  For  as  the  latter  have  not  a  saline  character,  only  because  they  are  not  regarded 
from  this  point  of  view,  but  an  alloy  of  sodium  and  zinc  is,  in  a  wide  sense,  a  salt  in  many 
of  its  reactions,  for  it  is  subject  to  the  same  double  decompositions  as  sodium  phosphide 
or  sulphide,  which  clearly  have  saline  properties.  The  latter,  when  heated  with  ethyl 
iodide,  forms  ethyl  phosphide,  and  the  former — i.e.  the  alloy  of  zinc  and  sodium — gives 
zinc  ethyl ;  that  is,  the  element  (P,  S,  Zn)  which  was  united  with  the  sodium  passeB  into 
combination  with  the  ethyl :  RNa  +  EtI  =  REt  +  NaI,  hence  the  alloy  of  sodium  and  zinc 
in  a  saline  substance  in  the  same  sense  that  sodium  sulphide  is.  By  combining  sodium 
successively  with  chlorine,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  arsenic,  antimony,  tin,  and  zinc  we  obtain 
substances  having  less  and  less  the  ordinary  appearance  of  salts,  but  if  the  alloy  of  sodium 
and  zinc  cannot  be  termed  a  salt,  then  perhaps  this  name  cannot  be  given  to  sodium  sul- 
phide, and  the  compounds  of  sodium  with  phosphorus.  The  following  circumstance  may 
also  be  observed :  with  chlorine,  sodium  gives  one  compound  (with  oxygen,  at  the  most 
three),  with  sulphur  five,  with  phosphorus  probably  still  more,  with  antimony  naturally 
still  more,  and  the  more  analogous  an  element  is  to  sodium,  the  more  varied  are  the  pro- 
portions in  which  it  is  able  to  combine  with  it ;  the  less  are  the  alterations  in  the  pro- 
perties which  take  place  by  this  combination,  and  the  nearer  does  the  compound  formed 
approach  to  the  class  of  compounds  known  as  indefinite  chemical  compounds.  In  this 
sense  a  siliceous  alloy,  containing  silica  and  other  acids,  is  a  salt.  The  oxide  to  a 
certain  extent  plays  the  same  part  as  the  sodium,  whilst  the  silica  plays  the  part  of  the 
acid  element  which  was  taken  successively  by  zinc,  phosphorus,  sulphur,  &c,  in  the 
above  examples.  Such  a  comparison  of  the  silica  compounds  with  alloys  presents  the 
great  advantage  of  including  under  one  category  the  definite  and  indefinite  silica  com- 
pounds which  are  so  analogous  in  composition — that  is,  brings  under  one  head  such 
crystalline  substances  as  certain  minerals,  and  such  amorphous  substances  as  are  fre- 
quently met  with  in  nature,  and  are  artificially  prepared,  as  glass,  slags,  enamels,  <fcc. 

If  the  compounds  of  silica  are  substances  like  the  metallic  alloys,  then  (1)  the  chemical 
union  between  the  oxides  of  which  they  are  composed  must  be  a  feeble  one,  as  it  is  in  all 
compounds  formed  between  analogous  substances.    In  reality  such  feeble  agencies  as 
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liruilarity  between  the  crystalline  forms  of  alumina  and  silica,  taken. 
separately.  Both  are  very  hard,  transparent,  inactive,  non-volatile, 
infusible,  and  crystallise  in  the  hexagonal  system — in  a.  word,  they  are 
remarkably  similar,  and  for  this  reason  they  are  capable,  like  two  kin- 
dred metals,  of  entering  into  many  various  degrees  of  combination. 
I'iraornhous  mixtures — that  is.  the  substitution  of  oxides  akin  both  in 
their  properties  and  chemical  characters-- -are  very  frequently  met  with 
■WBI  minerals,  and  the  study  of  the  Intter  gave  the  principal  support 
in  i  he  study  of  isomorphism.  Thus,  in  a  whole  series  of  minerals,  li 
and  magnesia  are  found  in  variable  and  interchangeable  proportions. 
Exactly  the  same  may  be  said  of  potassium  and  sodium,  o 
»nd  ferric  oxide,  of  manganous,  ferrous,  magnesium  oxides,  &c. 
Such  isomorphous  mixtures  do  not,  however,  extend  without  change 
of  form  and  properties  beyond  certain  rather  narrow  limits.  "What  I 
mean  by  this  is  that  lime  is  not  always  replaced  totally,  but  often 
only  in  small  quantities,  by  magnesia,  or  by  the  manganous  and  fer- 
nm  Oaridea,  without  changing  the  crystalline  form.  The  same  may 
b*  observed  concerning  potassium  and  lithium,  which  may  be  in  part, 
'■■at  not  completely,  replaced  by  sodium.  On  the  total  substitution  of 
nne  metal  for  another,  often  (although  not  invariably)  the  entire  nature 
■  ■■:'  tfa  sulistince  is  changed  ;  for  instance,  tnttatite  (or  hronzite)  is  a 
magnesium  bisilicate  with  a  small  isomorplious  substitution  of  calcium 
for  magnesium  ;  its  composition  is  expressed  by  the  formula  MgSiO;l,  it 
Mongs  to  the  rhombic  system.  On  the  entire  substitution  of  calcium, 
.-..'!,?<t„i, ;>.;  CaSiO.n,  of  the  monoclinic  system,  is  obtained;  when 
manganese  is  substituted,  rhodonite,  of  the  triclinie  system,  is  produced  ; 
in  all  of  them  the  angles  of  the  prism  are  86°  to  88°. 

It  is,   however,  easy  to   imagine,  and  fact  confirms  the  supposition. 

t  in  a  complex  siliceous  compound  containing,  for  instance,  sodium 


carlionic  if  id  ire  able,  nltWijh  slowly. 
•I    Uw  wimpl"  filica  oompounda  in  rocks,  as  wo 
■  i.     like.    Ltint    of    alloys,    *hnnld   not 
of  volume  ;  and  this  is  actually  the  case. 


Fort 


wd  destroy  the  majority 

it  preceding  chapter;  (3] 

>ntii«d   by  u.  considerable 

mplo,  felspar  tin*  a  specific 


■  ...,!,.  t„  1-,  it  a!  '>.'■  ■'.  ■..•:,  i 

ilaYnlnau>.  corresponding  with  this  formula,  to  be  JiBiVH  3"  =  214;  tho  volume  of  K;0-85, 
of  ALO..-2H,  ud  of  Hia,-='ja-ll.  Henri'  the  sum  of  the  volamen  of  the  component 
f  43.(1  =  19fi,  which  it  very  nearly  equal  to  that  o(  the  felspar;  that  i>, 
*-  formation  it  attended  hy  n  bIl^Ii t  cspum-inn,  and  not  by  contraction,  ns  is  tho  esse  in 
ijnrjty  or  other  canes  when  combinations  determined  by  strong  affinities  are 
the  cane  in  question  the  nuns  phenomenon  i*  obserrod'  «*  in  solution* 
:  is,  u  in  cases  of  feeble  affinities.  So  olio  the  specific  gravity  of  glass 
■  directly  dependent  on  the  amonnt  of  those  oiides  which  enters  into  its  composition, 
liny  example  we  take  the  sp.  gr.  of  silica  to  be,  not  S'65,  bat  3 '2,  then  its 
37-B,  and  then  the  earn  of  the  volumes  trill  bo  =324  -that  is,  greater  than  that 
»f  «th.wla«e, 
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and  calcium,  the  whole  of  the  sodium  may  be  replaced  by  potassium, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  whole  of  the  calcium  by  magnesium,  because 
then  the  substitution  of  potassium  for  the  sodium  will  produce  a 
change  in  the  nature  of  the  substance  contrary  to  that  which  will 
occur  from  the  calcium  being  replaced  by  magnesium.  That  increase 
in  weight,  decrease  in  density,  increase  of  chemical  energy,  which 
accompanies  the  exchange  of  sodium  and  potassium  will,  so  to  speak,  be 
compensated  by  the  exchange  of  calcium  and  magnesium,  because  both 
in  weight  and  in  properties  the  sum  of  Na  +  Ca  is  very  near  to  the  sum 
of  K  -hMg.  Pyroxe?ie  or  augite  can  be  taken  as  an  example  ;  its  com- 
position may  be  expressed  by  the  formula  CaMgSi206  ;  that  is,  it 
corresponds  with  the  acid  H2Si03 ;  it  is  a  bisilfcate.  In  many 
respects  it  closely  resembles  another  mineral  called  c  sjiodu- 
mene*  (they  are  both  monoclinic).  This  latter  has  the  composition 
Li6Al8Si]ft04S.  On  reduoing  both  formul*  to  an  equal  contents  of 
silica  the  following  distinction  will  be  observed  between  them  :  spodu- 
mene  (Li2O)6(Al2O3)830SiO2 ;  augite  (CaO)lft(MgO),.,30SiO2."  That 
is,  the  difference  between  them  consists  in  the  sum  of  the  magnesia  and 
lime  (MgO)15-f  (CaO)15  replacing  the  sum  of  the  lithium  oxide  and  alu- 
mina (Li20)6-f  (A1203)8  ;  and  in  the  chemical  relation  these  sums  are 
near  to  one  another,  because  magnesium  and  calcium,  both  in  forms 
of  oxidation  and  in  energy  (as  bases),  in  all  respects  occupy  the  mean 
between  lithium  and  aluminium,  and  therefore  the  sum  of  the  first  may 
be  replaced  by  the  sum  of  the  second.23 

n  If  we  take  the  composition  of  spodumene,  as  it  is  often  represented  to  be, 
Li20,Al,j03,4Si02,  then  the  corresponding  formula  of  augite  will  be  (CaO)2,(MgO)>,4Si05, 
and  also  the  amount  of  oxygen  in  the  sum  of  LigOAIgOs  will  be  the  same  as  in  (CaO).2(MgO)$. 
I  may  remark,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  that  lithium  belongs  to  the  first,  aluminium  to  the 
third  group,  and  calcium  and  magnesium  to  the  intermediate  second  group  ;  lithium,  like 
calcium,  belongs  to  the  even  series,  and  magnesium  and  aluminium  to  the  uneven. 

The  representation  of  the  substitutions  of  analogous  compounds  here  introduced  was 
first  deduced  by  me  in  1856.  It  finds  much  confirmation  in  facts  which  have  been  sub- 
sequently discovered — for  example,  with  respect  to  tourmalin.  WUlfing  (1888),  on  the 
basis  of  a  number  of  analyses  (especially  of  those  by  Riggs),  states  that  all  its  varieties 
contain  an  isomorphous  mixture  of  alkali  and  magnesia  tourmalin ;  into  the  composi- 
tion of  the  former  there  enters  12Si03,8B203,8Al20s.2Na20,4HjO,  and  of  the  latter 
12Si0.2,3B.203,5A1.205,12MgO,3HaO.  Hence  it  is  seen  that  the  former  differs  by  the  sum 
of  3Al<203,2Na20,H.20,  and  that  in  the  latter  this  sum  of  oxides  is  replaced  by  12MgO,  in 
which  there  is  as  much  oxygen  as  in  the  complement  of  the  more  sharply-defined  base 
2Na.20  and  less  basic  SA^OjI^O — that  is,  the  relation  is  just  the  same  here  as  between 
augite  and  spodumene. 

*3  With  respect  to  the  silica  compounds  of  the  various  oxides,  it  must  be  observed 
that  only  the  alkali  salts  are  known  in  a  soluble  form  ;  all  the  others  only  exist  in  an 
insoluble  form,  so  that  a  solution  of  the  alkali  compounds  of  silica,  or  soluble  glass,  gives 
a  precipitate  with  a  solution  of  the  salts  of  the  majority  of  other  metals,  and  this  pre- 
cipitate will  contain  the  silica  compounds  of  the  other  bases.  The  silica  compounds  of 
the  alkalis  may  be  obtained  by  a  dry  or  wet  method  by  fusing  the  alkalis  or  their  cox- 
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Tlie  most  remai'k;il)!i'  complex  siliceous  compounds  me  the ,/'"'•/■  ''•■■■'. 
which  enter  into  nearly  all  the  primary  rocks  like  porphyry,  granite, 

laxiLalea  willi 

Hut  Una  compound  in  already  insoluble  in  cold  water, 
.1.  with  lln-  precipitation  of  hydrate  of  silica,  on  cooling  thewi 
a  smaller  amount  of  silica  ma;  be  kept  fur  un  indefinite  tiin 

compound  is  rarely  obtained,  because  such  compounds  crystallise  Eroni 
However,  ■  crystalline  bisilicnte  (with  water)  has  been  ohli 
having  Uid  composition  N"a,O.SiO., — i.e.,  cur  responding  to  metiiKLhcic  acid,  S 1 1 )  ■. '  >  I ' 

Tlw  wbole  of  Ok  e*r1 k  arid  ia  evolved,  anil  a  nimilu  sodium  mstasilicnU  i<  obtained 

...dium  carbnnnli  witb  2  parts  of  ail  nil.     If  le»*  silica  ii 

bacUafaadaftliBDonpoHitioTi  Si(ONa),,cuiresj«iiidmgwiihorth.>sili,;1alid.    ir  ,-, 

the  muimuRi  amount  of  sodium  oxide  capable  of  i-mn  I  .ii.  I  i.l:  uith   -ili rider  fusion, 

lit*  sodium  ortbosUicate,  iNa>l  V..,Ki().,.     There  are  higher  dc  ■_-..■,■■.  . 

thus,  «m  telrasilicafe,  NiijO,  ISiO...,  in  known  in  solution.     If  ir,  rutting  with  sodium 

rarixmate  a  larger  proportion  of  silicn  is  in  ken  t! is  reijnii-,,,1  f..r  1 1n- 

i  ben  nevertheless  all  the  silica  passes  into  the  alloy,  although  Ule  resol 

«s  fusible  and  less  soluble  in   water,  litit  still   it  i-  Ii .Alkaline 

■■■■I  wil.li  silirn   .mil  kii.um  .!■    ■■•■  i,  .■■'.'   i/i nil,  arc  picpari'i]  ..n    ■ 
km  technics]  purposes  by  the  action  of  pnUis-imn  ior  sodium)  liyrtrosiile  in  ■ 

irlpoli  or  infusorial  earth,  which  contains  a   large  proportion   "I  uuorpl -  li    I 

Intiooi  of  the  alkaline  silicates  have  all  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  are  even  dM ] i 

carbonic  acid.     They  arc  chiefly  used  by  the  dyer,  for  the  same  purpose. 

iminate.  and  also  for  giving  a  hnrdncss  and  [>oI  i-ali  to  stucco  mid  oth.-r  icmeiits,  ami  in 

"ice-  whicl utnin  lime.     A  lump  of  chalk  when  immersed  in  soluble 

....  or,  better  ■tall,  whan  moistened  with  ■  solution  and  afterwards  w 

in,  in  hvdrortuosilicic  acid,  in  order  to  bind  togetlier  the  free  alkali   mid   k ,    it 

oluble),  becomes  exceedingly  bard  and  loses  its  friability,  and  is  rendered  cohesive, 
i  cannot  be  levigated  in  water.  This  transformation  is  due  to  the  fact  tint  the 
Jcate  ol  silica  present  in  the  solution  acts  upon  the  lime,  forming  r.  stony  muss  of 
■Hum  silicate,  whilst  the  carln.nl, ■  ai-id  pin  ioitaly  in  combination  will,  Lin;  lime  enter* 

.!.  i  in-  .i ! Il .i Li  and  is  washed  mvuy  by  tbe  water. 
Culfrnm  carbonate,  and  the  carbonates  .if  the  alkaline  earths  in  general,  also  evolve 

than  carbonic  acid  when  heated  with  silica,  ami  in  some  instances  cv.-i,   I ,     ■■■ 

■I  fusible  alloys.  Lime  forms  a  fusible  slag  of  calcium  Hlieate,  .if  tin  ■ 
CaCSiO.  and  "JCsO.as.O,.  With  a  larger  proportion  of  silica  tbe  slags  art'  infusible  in  n 
The  miguerium  tlagi  arc  less  fusible  than  those  with  lime,  and  are  often 
smelling  metals.  Many  compounds  of  the  metals  of  the  alkaline  earths  with 
•Ilka  are  also  met  with  in  nature.  For  instance,  among  the  niiignesiuiiii-i.ni pound*  there 
-  ii.,  -|i   gr.  al,  which  occurs  in  meteorites,  and  sometimes  forms  a 

,.  ,  .  ■!   hi  ,,,-nl-.  i, 

before  the  blow-pipe,  and  crystallise*  in   the  rhnmliic  system.     Srr,.r>,/hit  Inn 
IW  eomposition  8MgO,aSiO„2a,0 ;  it  sometimes  forms  whole  mountains,  and  is  dis- 

■  1  for  Its  groat  .-i.ti.--M-.-n..---,  and  is  therefore   used  [or  bnil.lhi;    purposes.     It    is 
;..-.ilh-  griLviLy  is  -2'~> ;    il   is  ,-\r..diiirJ  i   il  ifu-i  hie,  even  before 

tba  blow -pipe.  Il  is  acted  on  hv  acids.  Among  Ihc  magnesium  mm  pound,  of  silica, 
(air  is  very  widely  used.  It  is  [rcipicnlly  iu,-t  nil  I,  in  rocks  which  arc  welch  distributed 
p.  and  sometimes  in  roni|»nl  m:is-,->  .  ii  writes  like  a  slate  pencil  or  chalk,  and 
■  to  the  touch,  ami  is  therefore  also  known  as  aftatilr.  11  crystallises  in  the 
■.y-tcui.  and  te=e_-nble>  mica  in  many  tesjrtiits  ;  like  it.it  is  dn  isil.le  into  luminal, 
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gneiss,  etc.  These  felspars  always  contain,  in  addition  to  silica  and 
alumina,  oxides  presenting  more  marked  basic  properties,  such  as  potash, 
soda,  and  lime.  Thus  the  orthoclase  (adularia),  or  ordinary  felspar 
(monoclinic)  of  the  granites,  contains  K20,Al203,6Si02  ;  albite  contains 
the  same  substances,  only  with  Na20  instead  of  K20  (it  already  apper- 
tains to  the  triclinic  system) ;  anorthite  contains  lime,  and  its  composi- 
tion is  CaO,Al203,2Si02.  On  expressing  the  two  latter  in  equal 
terms  of  oxygen,  we  have  : — 

Albite         Na2         Al2         Si6         016 
Anorthite  Ca2  Al4         Si4         016 

It  is,  then,  evident  that  on  albite  turning  into  anorthite  Na2Si2  is  re- 
placed by  Ca2Al2,  and  this  sum,  both  in  chemical  energy  and  in  form 
of  oxide,  may  be  counted  as  corresponding  with  the  first,  because 
sodium  and  silicon  are  extreme  elements  in  chemical  character  (from 
groups  I.  and  IV.),  and  calcium  and  aluminium  are  means  between 
them  (from  groups  II.  and  III.),  and  actually  both  these  felspar  mine- 
rals are  not  only  of  one  (triclinic)  system,  but  form  (Tschermak, 
Schuster),  judging  from  their  composition  and  all  their  properties, 
all  possible  kinds  of  definite  compounds  (isomorphous  mixtures)  between 

greasy  to  the  touch,  and  having  a  sp.  gr.  2*7.  These  lamina?  are  very  soft,  lustrous,  and 
transparent,  and  are  infusible  and  insoluble  in  acids.  The  composition  of  talc  approaches 
nearly  to  fiMgO,5Si02,2H20. 

Among  the  crystalline  silicates  the  following  minerals  are  known: — Wollastonite 
(tabular-spar),  crystallises  in  the  monoclinic  system;  sp.gr.  2*8;  it  is  semi-transparent, 
difficultly  fusible,  decomposed  by  acids,  and  has  the  composition  of  a  metasilicate, 
CaOSiOj.  But  isomorphous  mixtures  of  calcium  and  magnesium  silicates  occur  with 
particular  frequency  in  nature.  The  augites  (sp.  gr.  8*3),  diallages,  hypersthenes,  horn- 
blendes (sp.  gr.  81),  amphiboles,  common  asbestos,  and  many  similar  minerals,  some- 
times forming  the  essential  parts  of  entire  rock  formations,  contain  various  relative 
proportions  of  tho  bisilicates  of  calcium  and  magnesium  partially  mixed  with  other 
metallic  silicates,  and  generally  anhydrous,  or  only  containing  a  small  amount  of  water. 
Many  of  these  minerals  present  a  composition  in  which  there  are  equal  atomic  amounts 
of  lime  and  magnesia,  and  sufficient  silica  to  form  a  metasilicate — that  is,  their  composi- 
tion approaches  to  the  formula  MgO,CaO,2SiO-2 ;  but  sometimes  a  considerable  proportion 
of  alumina  also  enters  into  their  composition,  and  still  more  often  the  amount  of  silica 
exceeds  that  given  in  the  above  formula.  In  the  pyroxenes,  as  a  rule,  the  lime  pre- 
dominates, and  in  the  amphiboles  (also  of  the  monoclinic  system)  the  magnesia 
predominates. 

day  is  one  of  the  hydrous  silicates  of  alumina,  (AljOs^SiOo),,.  These  are  all  infusible 
at  a  furnace  heat,  or  only  soften  with  difficulty.  The  most  easily  softened  is  the  com- 
pound containing  2Al.203,9Si0.2  (trisilicate).  In  an  anhydrous  state  in  nature  there  are 
known,  for  example,  the  ataurolitcs,  of  the  rhombic  system,  hard  as  quartz,  sp.  gr.  8*7, 
8R,0-„2SiO.>,  where  R  is  aluminium  partially  replaced  by  iron  in  the  form  of  ferrous  and 
ferric  oxides.  This  is  almost  a  semi-silicate,  because  it  contains  O4  in  the  form  of  silica 
to  O0  in  the  form  of  alumina,  and  we  may  remark  that  more  energetic  bases  do  not  give 
such  lower  degrees  of  combination  with  silica  and  such  basic  salts,  and  we  know  that  the 
faculty  to  form  such  salts  is  clearly  developed  in  alumina. 
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themselves.  Thus  olig'idsise,  ninli.-sine,  labrailorite,  Ac.  (plagioclases),  are 
nothing  more  than  mutual  combinations  of  albite  and  anorthite.  Thus 
albite,  NaaOIAl_,0:l,')Hi( )_,,  on  tors  into  the  composition  of  laliradorite 
incomhinatiouwithonetotwopartaofanorthite(CaO),(Al1!03).,(yiOv)(. 
The  class  of  zeolites  corresponds  to  the  felspars  ;  tliey  are  h yd  rated 
compound's  of  a  similar  composition  to  the  felspars.  Thus  milrolilis 
contains  NaiO,Al,0„3SiOj,2HsO)  and  anali-inte  presents  the  same 
composition,  but  contains  ISiOj  instead  of  3SiOr  In  general,  the 
»-.  1-pjirs  mid  zeolites  contain  R<),A]2i)j,»Si0.j,  where  u  viirics  con- 
siderably-" 

Stii-li  i-omph'x  silicates,  01  int. lining  all  otln.'r  Ivises  i:\i.opt  alkalis,  are 
generally  insoluble  in  water, ai  and   if  they  undergo  change  in  it,  it  is 


I 


The  nuijtil'ity  ul  the  -ilieenus  minerals  ha'.e  now  been  ohlained  nrlilii-Liillj  miller 
B  BOoditiOfH,  Thus  N.  N.  SokoluS  showed  that  sings  very  frequently  contain 
Ae.  Haute  fen  ille,  Chroustohofl,  Friedel,  and  Sorosiu  ubliinul  felspar  id ii.iti.nl  in 
ipecU  with  the  natural  minerals.  The  details  of  the  methods  lure  employed  must 
ikrd  for  in  special  works  nn  mineralogy ;  but,  us  an  example,  we  will  describe  the 
■1  oi  the  preparation  of  felspar  employed  by  Friodid  and  Surasin  iIhhi'i.     From 

set   Uutt    felspar    given  up   potassium    silicate   to  wilier   even    at    111 "d  i y    li'UI- 

j-mliire  iDebmy's  experiments!,  they  cenchidcd  tlint  the  felspar  in  granile.  had  an 
"l^oui  origin  land  this  may  lie  supposed  in  In'  11  ie  rii,p  from  geological  d  [',  i-  ;  1 1 1,. u,  iii 

the  first  pUce,  its  formation  tun  Id  ni.L  bcnci: plished  miles,,  in  the  |,,  ■,-.„■,,,  ■■  ,,.-,,■.■ 

il  m   solution   of  potassium   silicate.     In  order  tn  render  this  irgtunejlt  eleu  1    "my 

Quvithfll,  An    an   exaniple1    tli.it    ,  i\-ii  i!l!l,-    i-  ■.:n|i..-.-.|    i.i         :!it    in1"    i'  -,.'.:il.'e 

ride  nod  potassium  chloride,  and  therefore  il  it  is  of  aqueous  origin  it 

rated  otherwise  tliiui  from  a  solution  containing  an  excess  of  magnesium 

stiNiri.Je,  mid.  ill  the  second  place,  from  n  si  roni/ly- heated  -ol  nt  ion  ;  again,  felspar  itself 

granites  uru   anhydrous.     Oil    these    InrK   they    tuiscil    tlair 

:    tenting  hydrates  ol  silica  with   alumina    .nil  ii  solution  of  potassium 

mUcsM  in  it  dosed  vessel.     The  mixture  mob  pWed  in  a  tightly -closed  platinum  tube, 

■  Inch  was  placed  ill  ii  steel   tube  and   heated   to   dull  redness.     When    the   mixture  con- 

laiutd   on   excess  ol   silica  the  residue  contained  many  crystals  of   rock  crystal   and 

■  flier  with  a  powder  ol  felspar,  which   funned  the   ru.iiii   prndnet  nf  th" 
wliun  when  the  proportion  ul  hydrate  of  silica  was  decreased,  and  a  mixture  of  ■ 

■  him  .ilicato  with  alumina  in-.-.i  |  >it  ded  together  with  (lie  nilica  by  mixing 
•olalihs  shuu  with  aluminium  chloride  wa$  employed.  The  composition,  properties,  and 
■au  of  the  resultant  felspar  proved  it  to  he  identical  with  that  found  in  nature.     The 

experiments  approach  very  nearly  tn  tin-  n iitnr.il  i  mulil s,  all  the  more  w  felspar  and 

fUtfta  in  obtained  in  one  mixture,  sis  they  so  often  occur  together  in  nature. 

*  The  application  of  cementu  is  baaed  on  this  principle  :  they  are  those  norts  of  lime 
•  kkJi  generally  Jorni  a  stony  muss,  n-hiih  oven  hardens  under  water,  when  mni.l  wit.li 
sum]  and  water, 

Tlw  hydmalic  jjri'|iertic^  "1  ■-■■rueril:-  are  due  f.. .  their r.imir.^  iTiln-'arpnufl  and  silico- 

:  -  ■  -  ■  l  1 1  -  "1  - .  -.-v  1 1  j  ■  - 1 1  are  .il,h.'  t him.'  iv  ith  writer  iiiel  i"ini  hyrlriites,  wliich 

»i»  then  mulcted  on  by  water.     This  is  best  proved,  in  the  first  place,  by  the  fact  that 
.    .  l.iT.ire  lime  and  silica,  mid  ol.Liined  bv  fusion  (for  e.vaniple.  in  l.lasl- 

■  I  ty  like  cements  vtben  rinely  v_-i d  and  mixed  with  water  ;  and,  in  the 

«™iid  place,  bj  the  method  now  employed  fur  the  in  on  a  facta  re  ol  artificial  cements 
ilnrnierly  only  isirticular  and  c.jin|iiir,ilii"l ,  rave  initnral  products  were  used  p.  For  this 
psrpnwi  u  mixture  of  lime  and  clay  i*  taken,  containing  about  33  p.e.  of  the  hitter;  this 

healed,  not  to  fusion,  hut   until   the   carbonic   anhydride    and   water   con- 
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but  very  slow,  and  more  often  only  in  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid. 
Some  of  the  silicates  which  are  insoluble  in  water  are  easily  and  directly 
decomposed  by  acids  ;  for  instance,  the  zeolites  and  those  fused  sili- 
cates which  contain  a  large  quantity  of  energetic  bases — such  as  lime. 
Many  of  the  silicates,  like  glass,26  are  not   changed  by  the  action  of 

tained  in  the  clay  is  expelled.  This  mass  when  finely  ground  forms  Portland  cement, 
which  hardens  under  water.  The  process  of  hardening  is  based  on  the  formation  of 
chemical  compounds  between  the  lime,  silica,  alumina,  and  water.  These  substances  are 
also  found  combined  together  in  various  natural  minerals — for  example,  in  the  zeolites, 
as  we  saw  above.  At  all  events  the  hardened  cement  contains  a  considerable  amount  of 
water,  and  its  hardening  is  naturally  due  to  hydration — that  is,  to  the  formation  of  com- 
pounds with  water.  Well -prepared  and  very  finely-ground  cement  is  able  to  harden 
comparatively  quickly  (in  several  days,  especially  after  being  rammed  down),  with  3  parts 
(and  even  more)  of  coarse  sand  and  with  water,  into  a  stony  mass  which  is  as  hard  and 
durable  as  many  stones,  and  more  so  than  bricks  and  limestone.  Hence  not  only  all 
maritime  constructions  (docks,  ports,  bridges,  <fcc),  but  also  ordinary  buildings,  are  made 
of  Portland  cement,  and  are  distinguished  for  their  great  durability.  A  combination  of 
ironwork  (ties,  girders)  and  cement  is  particularly  suitable  for  the  construction  of  aque- 
ducts, arches,  reservoirs,  <fec.  The  thickness  of  the  arches  and  walls  made  of  such 
cements  may  be  much  less  than  those  built  up  of  ordinary  stone.  Hence  the  production 
and  use  of  cement  rapidly  increases  from  year  to  year.  The  origin  of  accurate  data 
respecting  cements  is  chiefly  due  to  Vicat.  In  Russia  Professor  Schuliachenko  has 
greatly  aided  the  extension  of  accurate  data  concerning  Portland  cement.  Many  works 
for  the  manufacture  of  cement  have  already  been  established  in  various  parts  of  Russia, 
and  this  production  promises  a  great  future  in  the  arts  of  construction. 

*  Glass  presents  a  similar  complex  composition,  like  that  of  many  minerals.  The 
ordinary  sorts  of  white  glass  contain  about  75  p.c.  of  silica,  from  10  to  15  p.c,  and  even 
more,  of  sodium  oxide,  and  7  to  20  p.c.  of  lime ;  but  the  lower  sorts  of  glass  sometimes 
contain  up  to  10  p.c.  of  alumina.  The  mixtures  which  are  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
glass  are  also  most  varied.  They  take,  for  example,  about  800  parts  of  pure  sand,  about 
100  parts  of  sodium  carbonate,  and  50  of  limestone,  which  is  sometimes  taken  in  double 
this  proportion.  Ordinary  soda-glass  contains  sodium  oxide, lime, and  silica  as  the  chief 
component  parts.  It  is  generally  prepared  from  sodium  sulphate  mixed  with  charcoal, 
silica,  and  lime  (Chapter  XII.),  in  which  case  the  following  reaction  takes  place  at  a  high 
temperature  :  Na..iSO|  +  C-f  SiO.>  =  Na2Si03  +  SOj  +  CO.  Sometimes  potassium  carbonate 
is  taken  for  the  preparation  of  the  better  qualities  of  glass.  In  this  case  a  glass,  potash- 
glass,  is  obtained  containing  potassium  oxide  instead  of  sodium  oxide.  The  best-known 
of  these  glasses  is  the  so-called  Bohemian  glass  or  crystal,  which  is  prepared  by  the 
fusion  of  50  parts  of  potassium  carbonate,  15  parts  of  liine,  and  100  parts  of  quartz.  The 
preceding  kinds  of  glass  contain  lime,  whilst  crystal  glass  contains  lead  oxide  instead. 
Flint  glass — that  is,  the  lead  glass  used  for  optical  instruments — is  prepared  in  this 
manner,  naturally  from  the  purest  possible  materials.  Crystal  glass — i.e.  glass  containing 
lead  oxide — is  softer  than  ordinary  glass,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  more  fusible  and 
has  a  higher  index  of  refraction.  The  lower  qualities  of  glass — for  example,  bottle-glass — 
are  prepared  from  unsorted  and  impure  materials,  and  therefore  contain,  besides  the 
colourless  oxides,  other  substances  and  iron  oxides,  which  communicate  different  tints  to 
the  glass.  However,  although  the  materials  for  the  preparation  of  glass  be  most  care- 
fully sorted,  a  certain  amount  of  iron  oxides  falls  into  the  glass  and  renders  it  greenish. 
This  coloration  may  be  destroyed  by  adding  a  number  of  substances  to  the  glassy  mass, 
which  are  able  to  convert  the  ferrous  oxide  into  ferric  oxide ;  for  example,  manganese 
peroxide  (because  the  peroxide  is  deoxidised  to  manganous  oxide,  which  only  gives  a  pale 
violet  tint  to  the  glass)  and  arsenious  anhydride,  which  is  deoxidised  to  arsenic,  which  is 
volatilised.    The  manufacture  of  glass  is  carried  on  in  furnaces  giving  a  very  high  tern- 
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acids,  particularly  if  they  contain  much  acid  oxide  (silica),  whilst 
furi'in  with  alkalis  leads  to  the  formation  of  compounds  rich  in  bases, 
alter  which  acids  doconi|."ise  the  alloys  formed." 

According  to  the  periodic  law,  the  nearest  analogues  of  silicon  ought 
to  be  elements  of  the  uneven  series,  because  silicon,  like  sodium,  mag- 
nesium, and  aluminium,  belongs  to  the  uneven  series.28     Immediately 

perature  tolten  in  regenerative  furnaces,  Chapter  IX).  Large  clay  crucibles  are  placed 
in  !  '■■  -■  fiirn.i.  ■•  a,  Hurl  thfl  iiil.i  tiH'  destined  for  the  preparation  of  the  glass,  having  been 
Irsl  roasted,  is  charged  into  the  crucibles.  The  temperature  of  the  furnace  'a  then  gradu 
illy  Mii~r-<1.     Tin:  process  is  attended  by  three  separate  periods.    At  first  the  muss  inter - 

d  begins  to  react ;  then  it  fuses,  and  evokes  carl ic  neid  gas,  mid  [onus  a  molten 

id,  lastly,  at  th„  highest  temperature,  it  becomes  homogeneous  mi.)  ijui!,,  iiipiiil, 

•  liiidi  :-  necessary  tor  the  ultimate  elimination  of  tlio  i-iirlimi  lu  il  rili  yi  iririo  and  solid  ini- 

jiiili.-   ii  In.  -I,  t.li,.|i  eoTlMt  at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible.    The  temperature  is  then  some- 

■    i  I  ■  ■  -  ■  :  ■  ■  1 .  end  the  glass  i*- taken  out  on  tubes  nud  blown  into  objects  o[  various  shapes. 

the  manufacture  of  window  ■e.l.i-s  it  is  blown  into  large  cylinders,  which  are  then  cut  at 

ends  and  across,  mid  afterwards  bent  back  in  n  furnace  into  the  ordinary  sheets.   After 

>g  worked  up,  all  glass  objects  have  to  bo  subjected  to  a  slow  cooling  t'j'tnriituitt)  in 

.  us  otherwise  they  are  very  brittle,  as  is  seen  in  the  so-called  '  Rupert's 

p-.'  fori I  by  dropping  iiii-lli-n  i.'lii-s  iiiMu  iilcr  ;    although  the  Hi:  dn.|is  prcsi  rie  lliriir 

■  ...  brittle  that  they  break  np  into  a  fine  powder  ii  n  small  piece  be  knocked 
of!  them.  Then  glass  objects  have  treipniillv  In  be  polished  and  chased.  In  the  manu- 
||Mn  <if  mirrors  and  many  massive  objects  tlio  glass  is  cast  and  then  ground  nnd 
[■dished.  Coloured  glasses  are  made  either  by  directly  introducing  various  oxides, 
which  give  their  characteristic  lints  into  the  glass  itself,  or  a  thin  layer  of  a  coloured 
the  surface  of  ordinary  glass.  Precis  glasses  are  formed  by  tlio  oxides 
chromium  and  copper,  blue  glasses  by  cobalt  oxide,  i  inlet  glasses  by  manganese  oiide, 
*  red  glass  by  cuprous  oiide  and  by  the  so-eallod  purple  ol  cassins— i.e.  a  compound  of 
■hich  will  be  described  later.  A  yellow  coloration  is  obtained  by  rac.iinB 
i  ii,  silver,  or  antimony,  and  also  by  means  of  carbon,  especially  for  the 
kinds  of  buttle-gluas. 
h. ■sheen  said  about  glass  it  will  be  understood  that  it  is  impossible  to 
a  definite  formula  for  it,  because  it  is  a  non-crystalline  or  amorphous  alloy  of 
ilicntei;  but  such  an  alloy  can  only  be  formed  within  certain  limits  in  the  proportions 
tho component  olides.  With  a  large  proportion  of  silica  the  "lass  very  easily 
clouded  when  heated;  with  a  considerable  proportion  of  alkalis  it  is  easily 

,.n  by  moi  slur.1,  anil  hoi  nrnes  rlonilv  in  linn.'  0)1  cvpo  line  to   tl ir  ;    with   a   largo 

it  becomes  infusible  and  opiuiue,  owing  to  the  format  inn  of  crystalline 

in  a  word,  a  certain  proportion  is  practically  attained  among  tho  com- 

oiidea  in  order  that  the  glass  formed  may  have  suitable  properties.    Nevertheless, 

be  well  to  remark  that  the  composition  of  eonunon  glu-i«  a] 'pro aches  to  the 

NiiO.CaO,49i0.4. 

The  coefficient  of  cubical  expansion  of  glass  is  nearly  ei[ual  tn  that  of  platinum  and 

proximately  0'0000ti7.     The  aijeeific  heat  of  glass  is  nearly  0- 18,  and  the 

(pacific  gravity  of  common  soda  (.-lass  is  nearly  is,  of  Iinhcmian  glass  S-4,  and  of  bottle 

■21.     Flint  class  is  mm-h   heavier  than  common  glass,  because  it  contains  tho 

»r  oiide  of  lead,  its  specific  gravity  being  2-p  to  8*3. 

It  must  be  recollected  that  although  acids  seem  to  act  only  feebly  on  the  majority 
ieates,  nevertheless  a  finely-levigated  powder  of  siliceous  compounds  is  acted  oo  by 
ijr  acids,  especially  with  the  aid  of  heat,  the  basic  oxides  being  taken  up  and  gela- 
■  .ilica  left  behind.  In  this  respect  sulphuric  acid  heated  to  21W3  with  finely-divided 
impounds  in  a  closed  tube  evinces  the  most  energetic  action. 

aa  silicon,  tin,  and  lead  were  only  brought  together  under  one  common 
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after  silicon  follows  ekasilicon  or  germanium,  Ge=72,  whose  properties 
were  predicted  (1871 )  before  Winkler  (1886)  in  Freiberg,  Saxony  (p.  24), 
discovered  this  element  in  a  peculiar  silver  ore  called  argyrodite!-^ 
Easily  reduced  from  the  oxide  by  heating  with  hydrogen  and  charcoal, 
and  separated  from  its  solutions  by  zinc,  metallic  germanium  proved  to 
be  grayish  white,  easily  crystallisable  (in  octahedra),  brittle,  fusible 
(under  a  coating  of  fused  borax)  at  about  900°,  and  easily  oxidisable ;  the 
specific  gravity =5'469,  the  volume  weight=72-3,  and  the  specific  heat= 
0'076,30  as  might  be  expected  for  this  element  according  to  the  periodic 
law.  The  corresponding  germanium  dioxide,  Ge02,  is  a  white  powder 
having  a  specific  gravity  of  4*703  ;  water,  especially  boiling  water,  dis- 
'  solves  this  dioxide  (1  part  of  Ge02  requires  for  solution  247  parts  of 
water  at  20°,  95  parts  at  100°).  It  forms  soluble  salts  with  alkalis  and  is 
but  sparingly  soluble  in  acids.31  In  a  stream  of  chlorine  the  metal  forms 
germanium  Moride,  GeCl4,  which  boils  at  86°,  and  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  =1*887  at  18°  ;  water  decomposes  it,  forming  the  oxide.  All 
these  properties  32  of  germanium,  showing  its  analogy  to  silicon  and  tin, 
form  a  most  beautiful  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  the  periodic  law.33 

group  by  means  of  the  periodic  law,  although  the  quadrivalency  of  tin  and  lead  was 
known  much  earlier.  Generally  silicon  was  placed  among  the  non -metals,  and  tin  and 
lead  among  the  metals. 

w  At  first  (February  1886)  the  want  of  material  to  work  on,  the  absence  of  a  spectrum 
in  the  Bunsen's  flame,  and  the  solubility  of  many  of  the  compounds  of  germanium,  pre- 
sented difficulties  in  the  researches  of  Professor  Winkler,  who,  on  analysing  argyrodite 
by  the  usual  method,  obtained  a  constant  loss  of  7  p.  c,  and  was  thus  led  to  search  for  a 
new  element.  The  presence  of  arsenic  and  antimony  in  the  accompanying  minerals  also 
impeded  the  separation  of  the  new  metal.  After  fusion  with  sulphur  and  sodium  car- 
bonate, argyrodite  gives  a  solution  of  a  sulphide  which  is  precipitated  by  an  excess  of 
hydrochloric  acid  ;  germanium  sulphide  is  soluble  in  ammonia  and  then  precipitated  by 
hydrochloric  acid,  as  a  white  precipitate,  which  is  dissolved  (or  decomposed)  by  water. 
The  composition  of  argyrodite  is  (Ag^S^GeSj,  &  contains  by  analysis  6'9  p.  c.  of  ger- 
manium, whilst  the  formula  requires  8*2  p.  c. ;  the  difference  is  explained  by  the  presence 
of  iron,  zinc,  and  mercury.  When  the  mineral  is  heated  in  a  current  of  air  it  forms  sul- 
phurous anhydride  and  a  sublimate  of  germanium  sulphide,  GeS2.  After  being  oxidised 
by  nitric  acid,  dried  and  ignited,  this  leaves  the  oxide  Ge02,  which  is  reduced  to  the 
metal  when  ignited  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen. 

30  G.  Kobb  determined  the  spark  spectrum  of  germanium,  when  the  metal  was  taken 
as  one  of  the  electrodes  of  a  powerful  Ruhmkorff's  coil.  The  wave  lengths  of  the  most 
distinct  lines  are  602,  588,  518,  518,  481,  474. 

51  If  germanium  or  germanium  sulphide  be  heated  in  a  stream  of  hydrochloric  acid,  it 
forms  a  volatile  liquid,  which  boils  at  72°,  and  which  Winkler  regarded  as  germanium 
chloride,  GeCl2,  or  germanium  chloroform,  GeHCltV  It  is  decomposed  by  water,  forming 
a  white  substance,  which  perhaps  may  be  the  hydrate  of  gennanious  oxide,  GeO,  and 
acts  as  a  powerfully  reducing  agent  in  a  hydrochloric  acid  solution. 

5i  Even  the  fact  that  under  certain  circumstances  germanium  gives  a  blue  coloration 
like  that  of  ultramarine,  as  Winkler  showed,  and  as  might  be  expected  from  the  analogy 
of  germanium  with  silicon. 

33  Winkler  expressed  this  in  the  following  words  (Jour.  f.  pract.  Chetnie,  1886  [2  \  84, 
182-188):  *.  .  .  .  es  kann  keinem  Zweif el  mehr  unterliegen,  dass  das  neue  Element  nichts 
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The  increase  of  atomic  weight  from  silicon  28  to  germanium  72  is 
44 — that  is,  about  the  same  diticrcuce  as  there  is  in  the  atomic  weights 
of  chlorine  and  bromine  ;  between  germanium  and  its  next  analogue, 
tin  (Sn=lltf),  the  difference  is  46— that  is,  almost  as  much  as  the 
amount  by  which  the  atomic  weight  of  iodine  exceeds  that  of  bromine. 
Tin  is  rarely  met  with  in  nature  ;  it  occurs  in  the  veins  of  ancient 
formations,  almost  exclusively  in  the  form  of  oxide,  SnO„  called  (m- 
»Unif.  The  best  known  tin  deposits  are  in  Cornwall  and  in  Malacca. 
In  Russia  tin  ores  have  been  found  in  small  ijuantities  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Ladoga,  in  Pitkarand.  The  crushed  ore  may  easily  he  separated 
from  the  earthy  mutter  accompanying  it  by  washing  on  inclined  tables, 
as  tin-  tin-stone  has  a  specific  gravity  of  G-9,  whilst  the  impurities  are 
much  lighter.  Tin  oxide  is  very  windy  reduced  to  metallic  tin  by 
heating  with  charcoal.  For  this  reason  tin  was  known  in  ancient 
times,  and  the  Plneuicians  exported  it  from  Knglaud.  Metallic  tin  is 
cast  into  ingots  of  considerable  weight.  Tin  has  a  white  colour,  but 
rather  duller  than  that  of  silver.  Tin  easily  fuses  at  230°,  and 
Brjrt»Ui»M  on  cooling.  Its  specific  gravity  is  7*2'J.  The  crystalline 
structure  of  ordinary  tin  is  noticed  in  bending  tin  rods,  when  a,  pecu- 
liar sound  ifi  heard,  produced  by  the  fracture  of  the  particles  of  tin 
along  the  surfaces  of  crystalline  structure. 

When  pure  tin  is  considerably  cooled  it  splits  up  into  separate 
crystals,  the  bond  between  the  particles  is  lost,  the  tin  assumes  a 
grey  colour,  becomes  less  brilliant — in  a  word,  its  properties  become 
changed,  as  Fritzsche  showed.  This  depends  on  the  peculiar  structure 
which  the  tin  then  acquires,  and  is  particularly  remarkable  because 
it  is  effected  by  cold  in  a  solid.  If  such  tin  be  fused,  or  even  simply 
heated,  it  becomes  like  ordinary  tin,  but  is  agaiu  changed  when 
cooled.  When  in  this  condition  tin  has  a  specific  gravity  of  7*19. 
Similarly,  tin  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  the  galvanic  current  on 
ii  solution  of  tin  chloride;  it  then  appears  in  crystals  of  the  cubic 
system,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  7'1B — that  is,  the  same  as  when 
cooled. 

Tin  is  softer  than  silver  and  gold,  and  is  only  surpassed  by  lead  in 
this  respect.     In  addition  to  this  it  is  very  ductile,  but  its  tenacity  is 
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very  slight,  so  that  wire  made  from  it  will  bear  but  little  strain.  In 
consequence  of  its  ductility  it  is  easily  worked,  by  forging  and  rolling 
into  very  thin  sheets  (tin  foil),  which  are  used  for  wrapping  many 
articles  to  preserve  them  from  moisture,  &c.  In  this  case,  however, 
and  in  many  others,  lead  is  mixed  with  the  tin,  which,  within  certain 
limits,  does  not  alter  the  ductility.  Whilst  so  soft  at  the  ordinary 
temperatures  tin  becomes  brittle  at  200°,  before  fusing.  Tin  powder 
may  be  easily  obtained,  if  tin  be  heated  until  fusion  and  then  stirred 
whilst  cooling.  At  a  white  heat  tin  may  be  distilled,  but  with 
more  difficulty  than  zinc.  If  molten  tin  comes  into  contact  with 
oxygen,  it  oxidises,  forming  stannic  oxide,  Sn02,  and  its  vapour  burns 
with  a  white  flame.  At  ordinary  temperatures  tin  does  not  oxidise,  and 
this  very  important  property  of  tin  allows  it  to  be  applied  in  many 
cases  for  covering  other  metals  to  prevent  their  oxidising.  This  is 
termed  tinning.  Iron  and  copper  are  tinned.  Iron  and  steel  sheets, 
coated  with  tin,  bear  the  name  of  tin  plate  (for  the  most  part  made  in 
England),  and  are  used  for  numerous  purposes.  Tin  plate  is  prepared 
by  immersing  iron  sheets,  previously  thoroughly  cleansed  by  acid  and 
mechanical  means,  into  molten  tin.34 

Tin  with  copper  forms  bronze,  an  alloy  which  is  most  extensively 
used  in  the  arts.  Bronze  has  various  colours  and  a  variety  of  phy- 
sical properties,  according  to  the  relative  amount  of  copper  and  tin 
which  it  contains.  With  an  excess  of  copper  the  alloy  has  a  yellow 
colour  ;  the  admixture  of  tin  imparts  considerable  hardness  and 
elasticity  to  the  copper.  An  alloy  containing  78  parts  of  copper  and 
about  22  per  cent,  of  tin  is  so  elastic  that  it  is  used  for  casting  bells, 
which  naturally  require  a  very  elastic  and  hard  alloy.35      For  casting 

34  If  after  this  the  coating  of  tin  be  rapidly  cooled — for  instance,  by  dashing  water 
over  it — it  crystallises  into  diverse  star-shaped  figures,  which  become  visible  when  the 
sheets  are  first  immersed  in  dilute  aqua  regia  and  then  in  a  solution  of  caustic  soda. 

The  coating  of  iron  by  tin  guards  it  against  the  direct  access  of  air,  but  it  only  pre- 
serves the  iron  from  oxidation  so  long  as  it  forms  a  perfectly  continuous  coating.  If 
the  iron  is  left  bare  in  certain  places,  it  will  be  powerfully  oxidised  at  these  spots, 
because  the  tin  is  electro-negative  with  respect  to  the  iron,  and  thus  the  oxidation 
is  entirely  limited  to  the  iron  in  the  presence  of  tin.  Therefore  a  coating  of  tin  over  iron 
objects  only  partially  preserves  them  from  rusting.  In  this  respect  a  coating  of  zinc  is 
more  effectual.  However,  a  dense  and  invariable  alloy  is  formed  over  the  surface  of 
contact  of  the  iron  and  tin,  which  binds  the  coating  of  tin  to  the  remaining  mass  of  the 
iron.  Tin  may  be  fused  with  cast  iron,  and  gives  a  greyish- white  alloy,  which  is  very  easily 
cast  and  is  used  for  casting  many  objects  for  which  iron  by  itself  would  be  unsuitable 
owing  to  its  ready  oxidisability  and  porosity.  The  coating  of  copper  objects  by  tin  is  gene- 
rally done  to  preserve  the  copper  from  the  action  of  acid  liquids,  which  would  attack  the 
copper  in  the  presence  of  air  and  convert  it  into  soluble  salts.  Tin  is  not  acted  on  in 
this  manner,  and  therefore  copper  vessels  for  the  preparation  of  food  should  be  tinned. 

55  The  ancient  Chinese  alloys,  containing  about  20  p.c.  of  tin  (specific  gravity  of 
alloys  about  8*2)  and  which  have  been  rapidly  cooled,  are  distinguished  for  their  resonance 
and  elasticity.    These  alloys  used  to  be  manufactured  in  large  quantities  in  China  for  the 
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-:.i'u.s  inn!  various  large  or  small  ornamental  articles  alloys 
1'  to  S  p.  a.  of  tin,  10  to  i)0  p.  c.  of  zinc,  and  65  to  85  p.  c.  of  copper 
used.'''     Tin   is  also  used  (most   often  alloyed   with    lead)  for  making 
various  objects — for  instance,  drinking  vessels. 

When  heated,  tin  decomposes  the  vapour  of  water,  liberating  the 
In. In. _-,■],  and  forming  stannic  oxide.  Sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  a 
Oonridenble  quantity  of  water,  does  not  act,  or  at  all  events  acts  very 
slightly,  on  tin,  but  tin  reduces  hot,  strong,  sulphuric  acid,  when  not 
only  sulphurous  anhydride  but  also  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  evolved, 
Hydrochloric  acid  acts  very  easily  on  tin,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen 
nnd  formation  of  stannous  chloride,  SnCl.,,  in  solution,  which,  with  an 
<■  •.■■■■:-.--   i if  livih-oohlonc  acid  and  access  ot  air.  is  converted   into  ^tannic 

kreaJao  employed  tor  rusting  gaits,  socket*,  So.,  mid  mi  alloy  containing  about  11  p.c  of 
I  !■■..-  will]  111-  rutin  Cii]:,Siii  is  hm  .uii  us  oiiii-iuct.il.    The  addition  of   I  simdl 
.|iiu.itii>  of  phosphorus,  up  to  U  p.c.,  render*  bronze  still  harder  and  more  elastic,  and 
tlit  alloy  bo  formed  is  no*  used  under  the-  name  of  phunphor-braMe. 

The  alloy  8nCO|  is  brittle,  of  a  bluish  coluur,  aud  1ms  nothing  in  common  with  either 
topper  or  tin  in  its  appearance  or  properties.    It  remains  perfectly  homogeneous  on  Hal- 
i^ip.  wud  acquires  a  .-.rvstn II im ■  structure   (Hicbe).     All  these  signs  clearly  indicate  that 
the  alloy  SnClij  is  n  product  of  chemical  cuinbinatiun,  which  in  also  seen  to  be  the  case 
.  "111.     Hud  there  been  no  contraction,  the  density  uf  the  alloy  would  be 
fl  91.    It  »  the  heaviest  of  all  the  alloys  of  tin  and  copper,  because  the  density  of  tin  is 
T'l'i  and  of  copper  H-H.     The  alloy  Sn'.'n ,.  specific   gravity  w'l.  bus  similar  pro[wrties. 
V  1  f>>.   iil|..is.  i'\rc|>l  Snl'i:- and  SnCu4  split  up  ou  cooling  ;  a  portion  richer  in  copper 
this  phenomenon  is  termed  the  iiiptntiitn  of  an  alloy),  but  the  above  two 
■  lit  op  on  cooling.     In   these  and  many  similar  facts  we  can  clearly  dis- 
tinguish a  thtmical  union  hctn-ei  "  Uf  mrtali  forming  an  alloy.     The  alloys  of  tin  and 
ii.iwd  in  very  remote  ages,  l*-foro  iron  wan  used.     The  alloys  of  sine  and 
tin  are  less  used,  lint  alloys  composed  uf  fine,  tin,  find  cupper  ireijiieuUv  replace  the  more 
cost!;  bronze. 

*•  An  excellent  proof  of  the  fart,  that  alloys  and  solutions  arc  subject  to  law  is  given, 
aotongit  others,  by  the  application  of  Raoult's  method  (Vol,  I,  pp,  SHI  and  333)  to  solutions 
(^  different  metals  in  tin.  Tints  Heyrock  and  Neville  (lBHfl.)  showed  that  the  temperature 
of  aolidification  of  molten  tin  l'23(l'l"-f  is  lowered  by  the  presence  nf  a  small  quantity  of  other 
metal*  in  proportion  to  the  concent  ration  of  the-  solution.  The  following  were  the  reduc- 
tion* of,  the  temperature  of  Bolif.3ifi.-ntir.iii  of  tin  obtained  by  dissolving  in  it  atomic  propor- 
tions of  different  metals  (for  example,  Ufi  parts  of  sine),  in  11  WOO  parts  of  Lin:  Zn  2'5iT, 
Co  3-47",  Ag  2-117°,  Cd  21B°,  Pb  2-22",  Hg  2'3°,  Bb  2",  Al  1-81.  As  Raoult's  method 
■  nihles  the  molecular  weight  to  be  determined,  the  almost  perfect  identity 
of  the  resultant  figures  [except  for  aluminium')  •.l,,,,,,  i)„,t  the  molecules  of  copper,  lilver, 
lead,  and  antimony  contain  one  atom  in  Ihe  molecule,  like  zinc,  mercury,  and  cadmium. 
It  thonld  hero  be  mentioned  that  Ramsay  (1880)  for  the  aame  purpose  (the  determination 
of  the  niolocular  weight  of  metals  on  the  basis  of  their  mutual  solution)  took  advantage 
of  the  variation  of  the  vapour  tension  ,,|  mercury  (iro  Vol.  1.  p.  1»4|,  containing  various 
□■etuis  111  solution,  and  he  also  found  that  the  above-nieiitiom'd  metals  contain  but  one 
Mom  in  the  molecule.  However,  lioth  methods  are  based  on  laws  concerning  the  mag- 
nitude* of  i  (Chapter  I.  Notes  13  and  i$),  whicli  have  only  been  lately  discovered,  are  not 
jet  *ufnciently  explained,  and  require  still  further  dcvoh.pmont  before  they  can  acquire 
u  great  a  significance  as  the  vapour  density  Lias  received  in  the  determination  of  the 
weight  of  a  metal. 
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chloride:  SnCl2  +  2HCl  +  0=SnCl4  +  H20.  The  action  of  a  mixture 
of  hydrochloric  acid  and  tin  forms  an  excellent  means  of  reducing, 
wherein  both  the  hydrogen  liberated  by  the  mixture  (at  the  moment 
of  separation)  and  the  stannous  chloride  act  as  powerful  reducing  and 
deoxidising  agents.  Thus,  for  instance,  by  this  mixture  nitro- com- 
pounds are  transformed  into  amido  compounds — that  is,  the  elements 
of  the  group,  N02,  are  reduced  to  NH2.  Nitric  acid  diluted  with  a 
considerable  quantity  of  water  dissolves  tin  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature, whilst  the  nitric  acid  itself  is  reduced,  forming,  amongst  other 
things,  ammonia  and  hydroxylamine.  Here  the  tin  passes  into  solution 
in  the  form  of  stannous  nitrate.  Stronger  nitric  acid  (also  the  more 
dilute  when  heated)  transforms  the  tin  into  its  highest  degree  of  oxida- 
tion, Sn0.j}  but  the  latter  then  appears  as  the  so-called  metastannic 
acid,  which  does  not  dissolve  in  nitric  acid,  and  therefore  the  tin  does 
not  pass  into  solution.  Feeble  acids — for  instance,  carbonic  and  organic 
acids — do  not  act  on  tin  even  in  the  presence  of  oxygen,  because  tin  does 
not  form  any  powerful  bases. 

It  is  important  to  remark  as  a  characteristic  of  tin  that  it  is  re- 
duced from  its  solutions  by  many  metals  which  are  more  easily  oxidised, 
as,  for  instance,  by  zinc. 

In  combination,  tin  appears  in  the  two  types,  SnX4  and  SnX2,37 
compounds  of  the  intermediate  type,  Sn2X6,  being  also  known,  but  these 
latter  pass  with  remarkable  facility  in  most  cases  into  compounds  of 
the  higher  and  lower  types,  and  therefore  the  form  SnX3  cannot  be 
considered  as  independent. 

Stannous  oxide,  SnO,  in  an  anhydrous  condition  is  obtained  by 
boiling  solutions  of  stannous  salts  witli  alkalis,  the  first  action  of 
the  alkali  being  to  precipitate  a  white  hydrate  of  stannous  oxide, 
Sn(OH).xSnO.  The  latter  when  heated  parts  with  water  as  easily  as  the 
hydrate  of  copper  oxide.  In  this  form  stannous  oxide  is  a  black  crystal- 
line powder  (specific  gravity  6*7,  atomic  volume=20)  capable  of  further 
oxidation  when  heated.  The  hydrate  is  freely  soluble  in  acids,  and  also 
in  potassium  and  sodium  hydroxides,  but  not  in  aqueous  ammonia.38 

37  Many  volatile  compounds  of  tin  are  known,  which  enables  their  molecular  weights 
to  be  established  from  their  vapour  densities.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  stannic 
chloride,  SnCLt,  &"<!  stannic  ethide,  Sn(C3H&)4  (the  latter  boils  at  about  150°).  But 
Meyer  found  the  vapour  density  of  stannous  chloride,  SnClo,  to  be  variable  between  its 
boiling  point  (606°)  and  1100°,  owing,  it  would  seem,  to  the  fact  that  the  molecule  then 
varies  from  Sn^CLi  to  SnCl3,  but  the  vapour  density  proved  to  be  less  than  that  indicated 
by  the  first  and  greater  than  that  shown  by  the  second  formula,  although  it  approaches 
to  the  latter  as  the  temperature  rises — that  is,  it  presents  a  similar  phenomenon  to  that 
observed  in  the  passage  of  N2(>4  into  NOa  (Vol.  I.  p.  274). 

38  When  rapidly  boiled,  an  alkaline  solution  of  stannous  oxide  deposits  tin  and  formB 
stannic  oxide,  2SnO  =  Sn  +  Sn04,  which  remains  in  the  alkaline  solution. 
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Tliis  property  recalls  the  feeble  basic  proper  tic 
which  acts  in  many  cases  as  a  reducing  agent.39 

Among  the  compounds  corresponding  with  stannous 
remarkable  and  the  one  most  frequently  used  is  stanno 
chloride  of  tin,  SnCl.j,  also  called   protocol oride  of  tin. 


ide  the  most 
■  chloride  or 
t  is  a  trans* 


parent,  colourless,  crystalline  substance,  melting  at  250*  and  boiling  at 
606',  Water  dissolves  it,  without  visible  change  (in  reality  partial 
deconj  posit  ion  occurs,  as  the  sequel  will  show).  It  is  also  soluble  in 
alcohol.  It  is  obtained  by  heating  tin  in  dry  hydrochloric  ncid  gas, 
the  hydrogen  being  then  liberated,  or  by  dissolving  metallic  tin  in 
strong  hot  hydrochloric  acid  and  then  evaporating  quickly.  Crystals 
of  the  monoclinic  system  are  then  obtained  having  the  composition, 
nCI^SHjO.  An  aqueous  solution  of  this  substance  absorbs  oxygen 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  gives  a  precipitate  containing  stannic  oxide. 
This  naturally  means  that  a  solution  of  stannous  chloride  will  act  as  a 
reducing  agent,  and  this  fact  is  frequently  made  use  of  in  chemical 
investigations  —for  instance,  for  reducing  metals  from  their  solutions — 
bncause  even  mercury  may  be  reduced  to  a  metallic  state  from  its  salts 
by  means  of  stannous  chloride.  This  reducing  property  is  also 
employed  in  practice,  especially  in  the  dyeing  industry,  where  this  sub- 
salt   finds  an  extensive  application, 


rtance  in  the  form  of  a  crystal!!] 
s  known  as  tin.  salt. 
St«, mi'-  oxide,   SnOg,  found 

iiH-d  during  the  oxidation  or  c 


witertie),  is 


nature   (as  tinstone,   ca: 
ibustion  of  heated  tin  i 
bite  or  yellowish  powder  which  fuses  with  difficulty.      It  is  prepared 
large  quantities,  because  it  is  used   in  a  white  vitreous  mixture  for 

:>   HVtM-r  ■  LHHiii  |jt  ]irf-ci[>it(it-iri|;  n  mil]  t  inn  of  Kin  minim  r-bloriili-  with  ftndinm  sulphite 

a  reducing  nffent  prevents  thn  niirl.i.tirin  <>(  the  stnuimns  ''<>iii|inun!t)  and  dia- 

olring  the  washed   precipitate  in  nitric  acid,  obtained  crystals  of  stitn/ioiu  nitrate, 

,,  '.ii-     _'<il[  n  i.n  refrigerating  the  solution.     Tliis  crystallo-liyiTrnto  easily  melts,  and 

.   il.liiju. -r:nl.    Hcsiiii-H  this,  a  more  (table  anhydrous  basic   suit,  Sn(NOs]J,SnO,  is 

"      In  general,  stannous  niide  as  a  feeble  base  eaaily  form*  basic  Halls,  jost 

cod  oiides  do.     For  the  same  reason  SnX,  easily   forms  doable  salts. 

is  »  potassium  salt,  BnK,Cl|,H.,0,i»>d  especially  an  ammonium  salt,  So{NH,),Ci4,H,0, 

■if  lit  talt,  ore  known.     Komu  uf  these  salts  are   used  in  the  arts,  owing  to  their 

salts  alone.     Stannous  bromide  and  iodido,    (ruBr.j   and 

I   the  chloride  in  many  respects. 

a  sulphate,  SnS04,  is  known.     It  is  former!  n«  n  crystal- 
■  powder  when  a  solution  of  stannous  .niiln  in  sulphurir  m-id  is  i;v:ip<>r:ikd  under  the 

at  an  air-pomp.     The  feeble  basic  character  of  the  -i .mi  ■  elide  is  clearly 

n  the  salt.    It  decomposes  with  exl.rrm.-  fm  i!ity.  wln-n  heuted,  into  stannic  oxide 
1  snl[)hnrou»  anhydride,  but  iL  easily  (nnns  double  sails  with  tlio  salts  of  the  alkali 

.  s— «,ons  hydrochloric  nrld. -hmnons  Milnriile,  Sn(*[ ...'JI1...0,  forms  a  liquid  baring 
la  comr-isiticn  SnCljpHCl.oHjO  (sp.  gr.  2'2,  freeze*  at  «3),  and  ■  solid  Bftlt,  SnCLj.HaO 
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coating  ordinary  tiles  and  similar  earthenware  objects  with  a  layer  of 
easily  fusible  glass  or  enamel.  Acid  solutions  of  stannic  oxide  treated 
with  alkalis,  and  alkaline  solutions  when  treated  with  acids,  give  a 
precipitate  of  stannic  hydroxide,  Sn(OH)4,  also  known  as  stannic  acid, 
which,  when  heated,  gives  up  water  and  leaves  the  anhydride,  Sn02, 
which  is  insoluble  in  acids,  clearly  showing  the  feebleness  of  its  basic 
character.  When  fused  with  alkali  hydroxides  (not  with  their  carbo- 
nates or  acid  sulphates),  an  alkaline  compound  is  obtained  which  is 
soluble  in  water.  Stannic  hydroxide,  like  the  hydrates  of  silica,  is  a 
colloidal  substance,  and  presents  several  different  modifications,  de- 
pending on  the  method  of  preparation,  but  having  an  identical  compo- 
sition ;  the  various  hydroxides  have  also  a  different  appearance,  and 
act  differently  with  reagents.  For  instance,  a  distinction  is  made 
between  ordinary  stannic  acid  and  metastannic  acid.  Stannic  acid  is 
produced  by  precipitation  by  soda  or  ammonia  from  a  freshly-prepared 
solution  of  stannic  chloride,  SnCl4,  in  water  ;  on  drying  the  precipitate 
thus  obtained,  a  non-crystalline  mass  is  formed,  which  is  freely  soluble 
in  strong  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acids,  and  also  in  potassium  and  sodium 
hydroxides.  This  ordinary  stannic  acid  may  be  still  better  obtained 
from  sodium  stannate  by  the  action  of  acids.  Metastannic  acid  is 
insoluble  in  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids.  It  is  obtained  by  treating  tin 
with  nitric  acid,  in  the  form  of  a  heavy  w,hite  powder ;  hydrochloric 
acid  does  not  dissolve  it  immediately,  hut  changes  it  to  such  an  extent 
that,  after  pouring  off  the  acid,  water  extracts  the  stannic  chloride, 
SnCl<,  already  formed.  Dilute  alkalis  not  only  dissolve  metastannic 
acid,  but  also  transform  it  into  salts,  which,  although  slowly,  yet 
completely  dissolve  in  pure  water,  but  are  insoluble  even  in  dilute 
alkali  hydroxides.  Dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  especially  when  boiling, 
changes  the  ordinary  hydrate  into  metastannic  acid.  On  this  depends, 
by  the  way,  the  formation  of  a  white  precipitate,  stannic  hydroxide, 
from  solutions  of  stannous  and  stannic  chlorides  diluted  with  water. 
The  stannic  oxide  first  dissolved  changes  under  the  influence  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  into  metastannic  acid,  which  is  insoluble  in  water  in  the 
presence  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Solutions  of  metastannic  acid  differ 
from  such  solutions  of  ordinary  stannic  acid,  and  in  the  presence  of 
alkali  they  change  into  solutions  of  ordinary  acid,  so  that  metastannic 
acid  principally  corresponds  with  the  acid  compounds  of  stannic  oxide, 
and   ordinary  stannic  acid  with  the  alkaline  compounds.40     Graham 


4A  Fremy  supposes  the  cause  of  the  difference  to  consist  in  a  difference  of  poly- 
merisation, and  considers  that  the  ordinary  acid  corresponds  with  the  oxide  Sn02,  and 
the  meta-acid  with  the  oxide  Sn6010t  but  it  is  more  probable  that  both  are  polymeric 
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obtained  a  soluble  colloidal  hydroxide  ;  it  is  subject  to  thi 
formations  that  are  in  general  peculiar  to  colloids. 

Stannic  oxide  shows  the  properties  of  a  slightly  energetic  and  inter- 
mediate oxide  (like  water,  silica,  ic.)  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  forms  saline 
compounds  both  with  bases  and  with  acids,  but  both  are  easily  de- 
composed, and  are  but  slightly  stable.  But  still  the  acid  character  is 
more  clearly  developed  than  tlie  basic,  as  in  silica,  gennanic  oxide, 
and  lead  dioxide.  This  determines  the  character  of  the  compounds 
SnX,. 

.sV(i./j ii iV  chUirhlf,  SnCl,  (also  called  tetrachloride  of  tin),  is  one  of 
the  compounds  which  most  characteristically  correspond  with  .stannic 
oxide.  It  is  obtained  in  an  anhydrous  condition  by  the  direct  action 
of  chlorine  on  tin,  and  is  then  easily  pmilii-d,  I ■•■. '.-i u -i;  it  i>  ii.  liquid 
boiling  at  114",  and  therefore  can  be  easily  distilled.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  2'28  (at  0°),  and  it  fumes  in  the  opsn  air  (spiritus  fuuians 
libarii)  ;  it  shows  the  properties  of  a  ehloranhydride.  Water,  how- 
ever, does  not  at  first  decompose  it,  hut  dissolves  it,  and  on  evapora- 
tion gives  the  crystal l<>  hydrate  Si"iC],,5HsO.  If  hut  little  water  be 
ken,  crystals  containing  SufJl,,31I30  are  formed,  which  part  with 
e-third  of  the  water  when  placed  under  the  receiver  of  the  air-pump. 
i  large  quantity  of  water,  however,  especially  when  heated,  causes  a. 
ecipitate  of  inetastaiinic  acid." 
Jfuatiati  oompotttuU  of  stannic  oxide — that  is,  the  compounds  in 

ll  in  a  different  degree.  Stannic  add  with  lodlom  carbonate  givw  *  salt  of  the  corn - 
nitron  NiVjKnOj.  The  noma  salt  in  also  obtained  by  fusing  me  tas  tannic  acid  with 
m  hydroiide,  whilst  metastannic  acid  giro  a  Halt,  N».,aiiO.„4SriO.,  (Fremyl,  whan 
with  a  dilute  solution  of  alkali ;  moreover,  stannic  add  ii  also  soluble  in  the  ordi- 
nate, Na,3nOj  (Weberl,  so  that  both  stannic  wads  (like  both  forms  of  silica)  are 
of  polymerisation,  and  probably  only  iliftVr  in  its  choree.  In  general,  there  is 
a  great  resemblance  to  eilita,  and  Graha.ni  ohuiued  a  solution  id  stannic  add  by  the 
■1  dialysis  of  ire  alkaline  solution.  Tlie  main  ilifference  between  these  Hilda  is  that 
is  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  gives  a  procipitnte  with  sulphuric  acid 
d  Mutuant  chloride,  which  do  not  precipitate  the  ordinary  acid. 

mation  of  the  compound  SnCl.|,»H/l  is  acrompnnier]  by  m  j.-i..|it  a  contrnc- 

i)  that  these  crystala,  although  they  contain  vater,  are  heavier  than  the  anhydrous 

Ii.lc  SnCl|.     The  mcta  .hydrate..!  i-i  vmViK. .Iiy  Ii-.Lti-  ,ib.o:h*  dry  hvilr.  .chloric  acid, and 

a  a  liquid  of  specific  gravity   1-971,  which  at  II'  yields  crystals  of  the  compound 

■■■.I  I,.  -'HI  I. nil, (I  (iUorrespnuds  ivilb  the  similar  platinnm  compound),  which  melt  nt  2l)3 

a  liquid  of  specific  gravity  MiaB  (Engel). 

tannic  chloride  combines  with  ammonia  iSnCl  ,,1X11,1,  liydrni  yanic  arid,  phospho- 

1   hydrogen,  phosphorus   pentachloride    IMiiCl.PClj),    nitrous  anhydride    and   ita 

-!.C]„N.<I-.  and  SnCbj.SNOCI),  and  with  metallic  chlorides  (for  eiaiuple, 

-.,1  .'[...'.Xil,  ..Si.Cla.  die.).     In  general,*,  highly-developed  faculty  for  combination  is 

"',    The  development  of  this  [acuity  in  miter,  aluminium  chloride,  and  other 

lone  conipo.nili 'orrt'spiiids  with  I  he  hi -her  form*  of  coin  Li  nation  of  the 

-ltmi-nt,,  shows  that  they  have  affinities  hi -y.uul  those  which  determine  the  combination 
J  their  atoms,     The  peculiarity  of  these  kinds  ol  compounds  is  that  they  always  combine 
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which  it  plays  the  part  of  an  acid,  corresponding  in  this  way  to  the 
compounds  of  silica  and  other  anhydrides  of  the  composition  R02 — are 
very  easily  formed.  They  are  distinguished  by  their  great  simplicity, 
and  are  used  in  the  arts.  Their  composition  in  most  cases  corresponds 
with  the  formula  SnM203— that  is,  SnO(MO)2,  similar  to  CO(MO)2, 
where  M=K,  Na.  Acids,  even  feeble  acids  like  carbonic,  decompose 
these  salts,  like  the  corresponding  compounds  of  alumina  or  silica.  In 
order  to  obtain  potassium  stannate,  which  crystallises  in  rhombohedra, 
and  has  the  composition  SnK203,3H20,  potassium  hydroxide  (8  parts) 
is  fused,  and  metastannic  acid  (3  parts)  gradually  added.  A  solution 
of  the  mass  thus  prepared,  when  evaporated  in  a  desiccator,  forms 
crystals  of  the  above-mentioned  composition.  Sodium  stannate  has 
a  similar  composition.  It  is  prepared  in  practice  in  large  quantities 
by  heating  a  solution  of  caustic  soda  with  lead  oxide  and  metallic  tin. 
In  this  last  case  an  alkaline  solution  of  lead  oxide  is  formed,  and  the 
tin  acts  on  the  solution  in  such  a  way  as  to  reduce  the  lead  to  the 
metallic  state,  and  itself  passes  into  solution.  This  is  very  remarkable 
in  this  respect,  that  the  lead  displaces  tin  when  in  combination  with 
acids,  and  the  tin,  on  the  contrary,  displaces  the  lead  from  its  alkali 
compounds.      By  dissolving  the  mass  obtained   in  water,  and   then 

with  whole  molecules  capable  of  individual  existence,  and  that  such  compounds  resemble 
those  with  water  of  crystallisation  in  many  respects. 

Tin  does  not  combine  directly  with  iodine,  but  if  its  filings  be  heated  in  a  closed  tube 
with  a  solution  of  iodine  in  carbon  bisulphide,  it  forms  stannic  iodide,  Snl4,  in  the  form 
of  red  octahedra  which  fuse  at  142°  and  volatilise  at  295°.  The  fluorine  compounds  of 
tin  have  a  special  interest  in  the  history  of  chemistry,  because  they  give  a  series  of 
double  salts  which  are  isomorphous  with  the  salts  of  hydrofluosilicic  acid,  SiRjFg,  and 
this  fact  served  to  confirm  the  formula  Si0.2  for  silica,  as  the  formula  Sn02  was  indubi- 
table. However,  stannic  fluoride,  SnF4,  is  almost  unknown  in  an  isolated  form,  but  its 
corresponding  double  salts  are  very  easily  formed  by  the  action  of  hydrofluoric  acid  on 
alkaline  solutions  of  stannic  oxide ;  thus,  for  example,  a  crystalline  salt  of  the  composi- 
tion SnK.2F6,H20  is  obtained  by  dissolving  stannic  oxide  in  potassium  hydroxide  and 
then  adding  hydrofluoric  acid  to  the  solution.  The  barium  salt,  SnBaF6,SH.2Ot  is 
sparingly  soluble  like  its  corresponding  silicofluoride.  The  more  soluble  salt  of  strontium, 
SnSrFf„2H^O,  crystallises  very  well,  and  is  therefore  more  important  for  the  purposes  of 
research ;  it  is  isomorphous  with  the  corresponding  salt  of  silicon  (and  titanium) ;  the 
magnesium  salt  contains  0H.2O. 

Stannic  sulphide,  SnS_»,  is  formed,  as  a  yellow  precipitate,  by  the  action  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  on  acid  solutions  of  stannic  salts ;  it  is  easily  soluble  in  ammonium 
and  potassium  sulphides,  because  it  has  an  acid  character,  and  then  forms  thios  tan  nates 
(see  Chapter  XX.).  In  an  anhydrous  state  it  has  the  form  of  brilliant  golden  yellow 
plates,  which  may  be  obtained  by  heating  a  mixture  of  finely-divided  tin,  sulphur,  and  aal- 
ammoniac  for  a  considerable  time.  It  is  sometimes  used  in  this  form  under  the  name  of 
mosaic  gold,  as  a  cheap  substitute  for  gold-leaf  in  gilding  wood  articles.  On  ignition  it 
parts  with  a  portion  of  its  sulphur,  and  is  converted  into  stannous  sulphide,  SnS.  It  is 
soluble  in  caustic  alkalis.  Hydrochloric  acid  does  not  dissolve  the  anhydrous,  crystalline 
compound,  but  the  precipitated  powdery  sulphide  is  soluble  in  boiling  strong  hydro- 
chloric acid,  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  sulphide. 
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adding  alcohol,  sodium  stannate  is  precipitated,  which  may  then  be 
dissolved  in  water  and  purified  by  re-crystallisation.  In  this  ease  it 
has  the  composition  SuN.-i  jO.,,31-1.,0  if  separated  from  strong  solutions, 
and  8nN&jOa,10H,O  when  crystallised  at  a  low  temperature  from 
dilute  solutions.  In  the  arts  this  salt  is  used  as  a  mordant  in  dyeing 
operations,  especially  in  the  colouring  of  cotton  fabrics.  With  a  cold 
solution  of  sodium  hydroxide  metastannic  acid  forms  a  salt  of  the 
composition  (NaHO)„5Sn0.i,3H,0,  from  which  Frtbny  drew  his  con- 
clusions concerning  the  polymerism  of  iiiotastannic  acid. 

Tin  occupies  the  same  position  amongst  the  analogues  of  silicon  as  cad- 
mium and  indium  amongst  the  analogues  of  magnesium  and  aluminium 
respectively,  and  as  in  each  of  these  cases  the  heavier  analogues  with 
a  high  atomic  weight  and  a  special  combination  of  properties — namely, 
lercury  and  thallium — are  known,  so  also  for  silicon  we  have  had  aa  the 
est  analogue  (Pb  =  20G),  with  a  series  of  both  kindred  and  special 
The  principal  peculiarity  of  the  lead  compounds  consists 
>  higher  type  PbXt,  for  instance,  PbO;,  being  in  the  chemical 

e  far  less  stable  than  the  lower  type  PbX,  The  ordinary  com- 
pounds of  lead  correspond  with  the  latter,  and  in  addition  to  this,  PbO, 
although  not  particularly  energetic,  is  still  an  evident  base  easily  form- 
ing basic  salts  PhX5(PbO)n. 

Lead  is  found  in  nature  in  considerable  masses,  in  the  form  of 
galena,  lead  sulphide,  PbS.  The  specific  gravity  of  galena  is  7-58, 
colour  grey  ;  it  crystallises  in  the  regular  system,  and  has  a  fine 
metallic  lustre.  Both  the  native  and  artificial  sulphides  are  insoluble 
in  acids  (hydrogen  sulphide  gives  a  black  precipitate  with  the  salts 
PbX,).41  When  heated  it  melts,  and  in  the  open  air  is  either  totally 
or  partially  transformed  into  white  lead  sulphate,  PbSO,,  as  it  also  is 
br  many  oxidising  agents  (hydrogen  peroxide,  potassium  nitrate). 
Lead  sulphate  is  also  insoluble  in  water,"  and  lead  is  but  rarely  met 
with  in  this  form  in  nature.  The  chromates,  vanadates,  phosphates, 
and  similar  salts  of  lead  are  also  rather  rare.  The  carbonate 
PbCO,  is  sometimes  found  in  large  masses,  especially  in  the  Altai 
region.  Lead  sulphide  is  often  worked  for  extracting  the  silver  which 
it  contains  ;  but  as  the  lead  itself  also  finds  manifold  industrial  appli- 

*'  Lead  sulphide  in  the  presence  of  jinc  and  hydrochloric  acid  is  completely  rednced 
l»  metallic  lead,  all  the  aulpliur  being  disengaged  us  hydrogen  sulphide. 

«  Lead  unlphato,  PbKO,.  occurs  in  nature  [a ntjlrtite)  in  transparent  brilliant  crystals 
which  are  iaomorphoiis  with  Win  in  sulphide,  and  have  a.  specific  parity  o!  OH.  The  name 
•alt  ii  formed  on  mixing  sulphuric  acid  or  it*  soluble  suits  with  solutions  of  lead  Baits,  as  a 
hfary  white  precipitate,  which  is  insoluble  iii  vratar  and  acids,  but  dissolves  in  a  solution 
ammonia,  which  serves  to  dia- 
jnilur  salts  of  struutiuiii  and  barium. 
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cations,  this  work  is  carried  on  on  an  exceedingly  large  scale.  Two 
methods  are  principally  applied.  The  first  consists  in  decomposing  the 
lead  sulphido  by  heating  it  with  cast  iron.  The  iron  takes  up  the 
sulphur  from  the  lead,  and  forms  easily-fusible  iron  sulphide,  which 
does  not  mix  with  the  heavier  reduced  lead.  But  another  process  is 
more  frequently  used,  consisting  in  the  following  :  the  lead  ore  (it  must 
be  clean,  that  is,  free  from  earthy  matter,  which  may  be  easily  removed 
by  washing)  is  heated  in  a  reverberatory  furnace  to  a  moderate  tempe- 
rature with  a  free  access  of  air.  During  this  operation  part  of  the  lead 
sulphide  oxidises  and  forms  lead  sulphate,  PbS04,  and  lead  oxide. 
"When  the  oxidation  of  part  of  the  lead  has  been  attained,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  shut  off  the  air  supply  and  increase  the  temperature,  then  the 
oxidised  compounds  of  the  lead  enter  into  reaction  with  the  remaining 
lead  sulphide,  with  formation  of  sulphurous  anhydride  and  metallic  lead. 
At  first  from  PbS  +  03,  PbO  +  S02  are  formed,  and  also  from  PbS  +  04 
lead  sulphate  PbS04,  and  then  PbO  and  PbS04  react  with  the  remain- 
ing PbS,  according  to  the  equations  2PbO  +  PbS  =  3Pb  +  S02  and 
also  PbS04  +  PbS=2Pb  +  2S(V4 

The  appearance  of  lead  is  well  known  ;  its  specific  gravity  is  11*3  ; 
the  bluish  colour  and  considerable  metallic  lustre  of  freshly -cut  lead 
quickly  disappears  when  exposed  to  the  air,  because  it  becomes  coated 
with  a  layer — truly  a  very  thin  layer— of  oxide  and  salts  formed 
by  the  moisture  and  acids  in  the  atmosphere.  It  melts  at  326°,  and 
crystallises  in  octahedra  on  cooling.  Its  softness  is  apparent  from 
the  flexibility  of  lead  pipes  and  sheets,  and  also  from  the  fact  that  it 
may  be  cut  with  a  knife,  and  also  that  it  leaves  a  grey  streak  when  rubbed 
on  paper.  On  account  of  its  being  so  soft,  lead  naturally  cannot  be 
applied  in  many  cases  where  most  metals  may  be  used ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  a  metal  which  is  not  easily  changed  by  chemical  re- 
agents, and  as  it  is  capable  of  being  soldered  and  drawn  into  sheets,  <fec, 
lead  is  most  valuable  for  many  technical  uses.  Lead  pipes  are  used  for 
conveying  water45  and  many  other  liquids,  and  sheet  lead  is  used  for 
lining  all  kinds  of  vessels  containing  liquids — for  instance,  acids,  which 
act  on  other  metals.     This  particularly  refers  to  sulphuric  and  hydro- 

41  As  lead  is  easily  reduced  from  its  ores,  and  the  ore  itself  has  a  metallic  appearance, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  it  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  that  its  properties  were 
familiar  to  the  alchemists,  who  called  it '  saturn.'  Hence,  metallic  lead,  reduced  from 
its  salts  in  solution  by  zinc,  and  which  has  the  appearance  of  a  tree-like  mass  of  crystals, 
is  called  *  arbor  Batumi/  &c. 

45  Freshly  laid  new  lead  pipes  contaminate  the  water  with  a  certain  amount  of  lead 
salts,  proceeding  from  the  presence  of  oxygen,  carbonic  acid,  &c,  in  the  water.  But  the 
lead  pipes  under  the  action  of  running  water  soon  become  coated  with  a  lihn  of  salts — 
lead  sulphate,  carbonate,  chloride,  &c. — which  are  insoluble  in  water,  and  the  water  pipes 
then  become  harmless. 
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b  acids,  because  at  a  low  temperature  they  do  not  act  on  lend,  and 
if  they  form  lent  sulphate,  PbSO,,  and  chloride,  PbOIp  these  salts 
being  insoluble  in  water  ami  in  acids,  cover  the  lend  and  protect  it 
from  further  corrosion.*6  All  soluble  preparations  of  lead  are  poisonous. 
At  a  white  heat  lead  may  be  partially  distilled  ;  the  vapours  oxidise 
and  burn.  Lead  may  also  \m  easily  oxidised  at  low  tempera t it i 
Lead  only  decomposes  water  at  a  white  heat,  and  does  not  liberate 
hydrogen  from  acids,  with  the  exception  only  of  very  strong  hydro  - 
liloric  acid  and  then  only  when  boiling.  Sulphuric  acid  diluted  with 
i.i.'i  does  not  act  on  it,,  or  only  acts  very  feebly  at  the  surface  ;  but 
sulphuric  acid,  when  heated,  is  decomposed  by  it,  with  the  evolu- 
f  sulphurous  anhydride.  The  best  solvent  of  lead  is  nitric  acid, 
which  transforms  it  into  a  soluble  salt,  Pb(N03):1. 

Although  acids  in  this  way  directly  have  but  little  effect  OB  lead, 
:1  this  is  one  of  its  most  important  pra.ct.ica]  properties,  )/•■/  irh,>n  air 
■  •■•■.  lead{Uke  copper)  eery  easily  reacts  with  •inmj  deidt,  even 
with  those  which  are  comparatively  feeble.  The  action  of  acetic  acid 
i  lend  in  particular  is  clear  and  often  applied  in  practice.  If  lead  is 
plunged  into  acetic  acid  it  does  not  change  at  all  and  does  not  pass  into 
■  •lutiun,  hut  if  part  of  the  lead  is  immersed  in  the  acid,  and  the  other 
part  remains  in  contact  with  the  air,  or  if  lead  he  merely  covered  with 
a  thin  layer  of  acetic  acid,  in  such  a  way  that  the  air  is  prad  irally  in 
,..i!i;Lit  with  the  metal,  then  it  unites  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  to 
n  oxide,  which  combines  with  the  acetic  acid  and  forms  lead  ui-etntc, 
>lnhle  in  water.  The  formation  of  lead  oxide  may  especially  1"' 
•erred  from  the  fact  that  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  air,  not  only 
*  the  normal  lead  acetate  formed,  but  also  the  basic  salts.*1 

'•  Lead  is  not  onlj  used  in  the  arte  for  drawing  into  tabes  and  sheets,  for  holding  or 
lejing  liquids,  but  also,  owing  to  its  conaiderablo  density,  tor  being  cost,  when  railed 

'  iea  of  either  inn  Lils,  into  allot,     A  ish]  or  utile  amount  U  employed 

cury)  in  eitraetiup  pold  1  silver  from   poor  orea,  and  in  the  manu- 
re ft  obamioa]  reagents,  and  e-jioi-iidly  .1/  W<l  eliminate.     I.ra.1  ihrnmule,  PbCrQ,, 
;  hirst-  Uilli.int.  y*4W  minor,  ■•»  in;;  to  wbir.li  it  i-  employed  in  coneidor- 
fe  qiunti ties  a*  ndyi?,  mainly  tot  dyeing  notion  tisi sues  yellow.  It  is  formed  on  the  tiaiue 
soluble  suit  of  load  to  react  on  potassium  chromate.     Lead  cliro- 
n  nature  as  '  red  lead  ore.'     It   is  insoluble  in  water  and  aoetai         1 
•MOU  put  ash.    The  so-called  pewter  vessels  often  consist  of  an  alloy 

1 1  part  of  lead 1  Holder  is  e.miposeilol  1  to  3  parts  of  tin  with  tpart 

With  respect  to  the  alloys  of  lead  and  tin,  Rudberg  states  that  the  alloy  PbSns 

It  not  from  the  rest,  because,  seiurdin;-  to  his  observations,  the  fall  of  temperature. 

*  aolidifiratinn  of  the  alloy  stops  at    t«4°,  which   is  the  temperature  at  which  this 

lii.-  coHipoeitioa   of   this  alloy  is  nearly  3"  p.o.  of  lead  and  •  \i  p.c. 

"  The  noma]  lead  arptnte.  known  in  trade  113  sugar  of  lead,  owing  to  its  having  a 
B,  has  the  f..rinul;i  Pb|l  :aHsO..I-j,8HjO.  This  salt  only  crystallise*  from  acid 
It  in  capable  of  dissolving  it  f  in;  her  ijuantityof  lead  oxide  or  of  uittnllu  1-^ud  in 
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When  oxidising  in  the  presence  of  air,48  when  heated  or  in  the 
presence  of  an  acid  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  lead  forms  compounds 
of  the  type  PbX2.  Lead  oxide,  PbO,  known  in  industry  as  litharge, 
silberglatte  (this  name  is  due  to  the  fact  that  silver  is  extracted  from  the 
lead  ores  of  this  kind)  and  massicot.  If  the  lead  is  oxidised  in  air  at  a 
high  temperature,  the  oxide  which  is  formed  fuses,  and  on  cooling  is 
easily  obtained  in  fused  masses  which  split  up  into  scales  of  a  yellowish 
colour,  having  a  specific  gavity  of  9*3 ;  in  this  form  it  bears  the  name 
of  litharge.  Litharge  is  principally  used  for  making  lead  salts,  and  for 
the  extraction  of  metallic  lead,  and  also  during  the  boiling  of  drying 
oils — for  instance,  linseed  oil — that  is,  in  the  preparation  of  drying  oils.49 
When  oxidised  carefully  and  slightly  heated  lead  forms  a  powdery  (not 
fused)  oxide  known  under  the  name  of  massicot.  It  is  best  obtained 
by    heating    lead    nitrate.      Massicot    is    produced    by  heating    lead 

• 

the  presence  of  air.  A  basic  salt  of  the  composition  Pb(C2H50.j)2,PbH202  is  then  formed, 
which  is  ttoluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  As  in  this  salt  the  number  of  atoms  is  even  and  the 
same  as  in  the  hydrate  of  acetic  acid,  C^B^O^HsO  =  C2H3(OH)5,  it  may  be  represented  as 
this  hydrate  in  which  two  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  lead — that  is,  as  C.2H3(OH)(0.»Pb). 
This  basic  salt  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  remedy  for  inflammation,  for  bandaging  wounds, 
Arc,  and  also  as  a  means  for  the  manufacture  of  white  lead.  Other  basic  acetates  of 
lead,  containing  a  still  greater  amount  of  lead  oxide,  are  known.  According  to  the  above 
representation  of  the  composition  of  the  preceding  lead  acetate,  a  basic  salt  of  the  com- 
position (C.jH5).2(02Pb)3  would  be  also  possible,  but  what  appear  to  be  still  more  basic 
salts  are  known.  As  the  character  of  a  salt  also  depends  on  the  property  of  the  base 
from  which  it  is  formed,  it  would  seem  that  lead  forms  a  hydroxide  of  the  composition 
HOPhOH,  containing  two  water  residues,  one  or  both  of  which  may  be  replaced  by  the 
acid  residues.  If  both  water  residues  are  replaced,  a  normal  salt  XPbX  is  obtained, 
whilst  if  only  one  is  replaced  a  basic  salt,  XPbOH,  is  formed.  But  lead  does  not  only 
give  this  normal  hydroxide,  but  also  polyhydroxides,  Pb(OH),nPbO,  and  if  we  may  imagine 
that  in  these  polyhydroxides  there  is  a  substitution  of  both  the  water  residues  by  acid 
residue*,  then  the  power  of  lead  for  forming  basic  salts  is  explained  by  the  properties  of 
the  base  which  enters  into  their  composition. 

48  Few  compounds  are  known  of  the  lower  type  PbX,  and  still  fewer  of  the  inter- 
mediate type  PbX3.  To  the  first  type  belongs  the  so-called  lead  suboxide,  PboO,  ob- 
tained by  the  ignition  of  lead  oxalate,  C2Pb04,  without  access  of  air.  It  is  a  black  powder, 
which  easily  breaks  up  under  the  action  of  acids,  and  even  by  the  simple  action  of  heat, 
into  metallic  lead  and  lead  oxide.  This  is  the  character  of  all  true  suboxides.  It  does 
not  give  definite  salts  PbX,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  Bait-forming  oxide, 
neither  can  those  forms  of  oxidation  of  lead  which  contain  more  oxygen  than  the  oxide  of 
lead,  PbO,  and  less  than  the  dioxide,  Pb02.  As  we  shall  see,  at  least  two  such  compounds 
are  formed.  Thus,  for  example,  an  oxide  having  the  composition  Pb.205  is  known,  but  it 
is  decomposed  by  the  action  of  acids  into  lead  oxide,  which  passes  into  solution,  and 
lead  dioxide,  which  remains  behind.     Such  is  red  lead. 

49  In  the  boiling  of  drying  oils,  the  lead  oxide  partially  passes  into  solution,  forming 
a  saponified  compound  capable  of  attracting  oxygen  and  solidifying  into  a  tar-like  mass, 
which  forms  the  oil  paint.     Perhaps,  however,  glycerol  partially  acts  in  the  process. 

A  mixture  of  very  finely-divided  litharge  with  glycerol  (50  parts  of  litharge  to  5c.c 
of  anhydrous  glycerol)  forms  a  very  quickly  hardening  (two  minutes)  cement,  which  is 
insoluble  in  water  and  oils,  and  is  very  useful  in  setting  up  chemical  apparatus  The 
hardening  is  based  on  the  reaction  of  the  lead  oxide  wit)i  glycerol  (Moraffsky). 
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hydroxide.  It  has  a  yellow  colour,  and  differs  from  litharge  in  the 
greater  difficulty  with  which  it  forms  lead  salts  with  acids.  Thus,  for 
instance,  when  massicot  is  moistened  with  water  it  does  not  attract  the 
carbonic  acid  of  the  air  so  easily  as  litharge  does.  It  may,  however, 
be  imagined  that  the  cause  of  the  difference  depends  only  on  the 
formation  of  a  portion  of  dioxide  on  the  surface  of  the  lead  oxide,  on 
which  the  acids  do  not  act.  In  any  case  lead  oxide  is  comparatively 
easily  soluble  in  nitric  and  acetic  acids.  It  is  but  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  but  communicates  an  alkaline  reaction  to  it,  naturally  forming 
the  hydroxide.  But  the  remaining  mass  does  not  combine  with  the 
water.  This  hydroxide  is  obtained  in  the  shape  of  a  white  precipitate 
liy  the  action  of  a  small  quantity  of  an  alkali  hydroxide  on  a  solution  of 
a  lead  suit.  An  excess  of  alkali  dissolves  the  hydroxide  separated,  which 
fact  demonstrates  the  comparatively  indistinct  basic  properties  of  lead 
oxide.  The  normal  lead  hydroxide,  which  should  have  the  composition 
Pb(OH).i,  is  unknown  in  a  separate  state,  but  it  is  known  in  combina- 
tion with  lead  oxide  as  Pb(OH),,2PbO  or  Pb30.,(OH)j,.  The  latter 
is  obtained  in  the  form  of  brilliant,  white,  octahedral  crystals  when 
basic  lead  acetate  is  mixed  with  ammonia  and  gently  heated.  The 
basic  qualities  of  this  hydroxide  arc  shown  distinctly  by  its  absorbing 
the  carbonic  anhydride  of  the  air.  When  an  alkaline  solution  of  the 
hydroxide  is  boiled,  it  deposits  lead  oxide  in  the  form  of  a  crystalline 
powder. 

Lead  oxide  forms  but  few  soluble  salts — for  instance,  the  nitrate  and 
the  acetate.  The  majority  of  its  salts  (sulphate,  PbSO, ;  carbonate, 
PbC03;  iodide,  Pbl^,  <fcc.)  are  insoluble  in  water.  These  salts  are 
colourless  or  light  yellow  if  the  acid  is  colourless.  In  lead  oxide  thi 
facility  of  forming  basic  mils,  PbX,«PbO  or  PbXjMPbHaO.;,  is  strongly 
developed.  A  similar  property  was  observed  in  magnesium  and  also  in 
the  salts  of  mercury,  but  lead  oxide  forms  basic  salts  with  still  greater 
facility,  although  double  salts  are  in  this  case  more  rarely  formed.10 

«  It  i*  very  instructive  to  observe  that  load  not  only  easily  forms  basic  fulls,  but  also 
■sits  containing  several  acid  groups.  Thus,  I.ir  cmmple.  Ijad  cnrboiintu  occurs  in  [ml lire 
sod  forms  compounds  with  loud  chl..ncin  ami  sulphate.  The  first  compound,  known  as 
rorneouf  lend,  phtisgenite, has  the  com  posit  ion  I'bCOs.PbCl, ;  it  occurs  in  nature  in  bright 
cubical  crystals,  and  is  prepared  a:!;fir.  il!y  by  .imply  boiling  luad  chloride  with  lead 
carbonate.  A  similar  compound  of  normal  nails,  PbSO„PbCOs,  occurs  in  nature  us 
lanarkile  in  monoclinic  crystals.     Lnvlhtthtt  contains  PbSO„BPbCOj,  and  iUmi  occurs 

lead,  because  it  it  very  probable  that  theil  formation  is  allied  to  the  formation  of  tho 
bsaic  salts,  and  the  following  cju«id>'mt.usi«  may  guide  to  the  explanation  of  the  exist- 
ence of  one  and  the  others.  In-le«cnblnif  -ilica  we  carefully  developed  the  conception  of 
polymerisation,  which  it  ia  iwlttf.-wibla  to  olaj  recognise  in  the  coinjiosition  ••/  many 
other  oxide:  Thua  it  may  he  suppoaud  that  PbOjiaa  similar  polymerised  compound 
to  SiOj— i\e,  that  tho  composition  of  lend  peroiide  will  be  Pb„0.j»,  because  lead  methyl, 
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Amongst  the  soluble  lead  salts,  that  best  known  and  most  often 
applied  in  practical  chemistry  is  lead  nitrate,  obtained  directly  by 
dissolving  lead  or  its  oxide  in  nitric  acid.  The  normal  salt,  Pb(N03)2, 
crystallises  in  octahedra,  dissolves  in  water,  and  has  a  specific  gravity 
of  4*5.  When  a  solution  of  this  salt  acts  on  white  lead  or  is  boiled 
with  litharge,  the  basic  salt,  having  a  composition  Pb(OH)(N03),  is 
formed  in  crystalline  needles,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water  but  easily 
dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  therefore  in  many  respects  resembling  lead 
chloride.  When  the  nitrate  is  heated,  either  lead  oxide  is  obtained  or 
else  the  oxide  in  combination  with  peroxide. 

Lead  chloride,  PbCl2,  is  precipitated  from  the  soluble  salts  of  lead 
when  a  strong  solution  is  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  or  metallic 
chloride.  It  is  soluble  in  considerable  quantities  in  hot  water,  and 
therefore  if  the  solutions  be  dilute  or  hot,  the  precipitation  of  lead 
chloride  does  not  occur,  and  if  a  hot  solution  be  cooled,  the  salt 
separates  in  brilliant  prismatic  crystals.  It  fuses  when  heated  (like 
silver  chloride),  but  is  insoluble  in  ammonia.  This  salt  is  rarely  met 
with  in  nature,  and  when  heated  in  air  is  capable  of  exchanging  half 
the    chlorine  for  oxygen,  forming  the  basic   salt  or  lead  oxychloricle, 

PbMe4,  and  lead  ethyl,  PbEt.j,are  volatile  compounds,  whilst  Pb02  is  non-volatile,  and  is 
very  like  silica  in  this  respect,  and  not  in  the  least  like  carbonic  anhydride.  As  regards* 
lead  oxide,  to  it  should  still  sooner  be  ascribed  a  polymeric  structure,  PbHOn,  all  the  more 
as  it  differs  as  little  from  lead  dioxide  in  its  physical  properties  as  carbonic  oxide  does 
from  carbonic  anhydride,  and  as  lead  oxide  is  an  unsaturated  compound  there  is  more 
likelihood  for  supposing  it  to  be  capable  of  intercombination  (polymerisation)  than  lead 
dioxide.  These  considerations  respecting  the  complexity  of  lead  oxide  could  have  no 
real  meaning,  and  could  not  enter  into  the  ranks  of  recognisable  propositions,  were  it 
not  for  the  existence  of  the  above-mentioned  basic  and  mixed  salts.  The  oxide  evi- 
dently corresponds  with  the  composition  Pb„X2Wj  and  as,  according  to  this  representation, 
the  number  of  X's  in  the  salts  of  lead  is  considerable,  it  is  obvious  that  they  may  be 
diverse.  When  a  part  of  these  X's  is  replaced  by  the  water  residue  (OH)  or  by  oxygen, 
X2  =  0,  and  the  other  parts  by  an  acid  residue,  X,  then  basic  salts  are  obtained,  but  if  a 
part  of  the  X's  is  replaced  by  acid  residues  of  one  kind,  and  the  other  part  by  acid 
residues  of  another  kind,  then  those  mixed  salts,  about  which  we  are  now  speaking,  are 
formed.  Thus,  for  example,  we  may  suppose,  for  a  comparison  of  the  composition  of  the 
majority  of  the  salts  of  lead,  that  n=12,  and  then  the  above-mentioned  compounds  will 
present  themselves  in  the  following  form : — Lead  oxide,  Pbi2012,  its  crystalline  hydrate, 
PbioOg(OH)g,  lead  chloride,  Pbl2Cl2i,  lead  oxychloride,  Pbi2Cl120e,  the  other  oxy- 
chloride,  Pb12(OH)6Cl60,$,  mendipite  [see  sequel),  Pbl2Cl808,  normal  lead  carbonate, 
Pbri(C05)12,  crystalline  basic  salt,  Pb12(OH)6(C05)6,  white  lead,  Pb12(COr,)8(HO)8,  cor- 
neous lead,  Pbl2Cl12(C05)c,  lanarkite,  Pb12(C05)6(S04)6,  leadhillite,  Pb12(C05)M<S04)5, 
&c.  The  number  12  here  taken  is  only  to  avoid  fractional  quantities.  Perhaps  the 
polymerisation  is  much  higher  than  this. 

The  conception  of  the  polymerisation  of  oxides  introduced  by  me  in  the  first  edition 
of  this  work  (1869)  is  now  beginning  to  be  generally  accepted.  Thus  Henry,  Carnelley, 
Walker,  and  others  see  one  proof  of  this  in  the  fact  that  the  hydrates  of  the  majority  of 
oxides  only  lose  water  little  by  little,  and  with  difficulty  towards  the  end,  and  also  in  the 
fact  that  oxides  are  less  fusible  and  volatile  than  the  corresponding  chlorides,  whilst 
oxygen  is  more  difficultly  liquefied  and  converted  into  a  solid  form  than  chlorine. 
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PbCl2PbO,  which  may  be  obtained  by  fusing  these  two  substances 
together.  The  reaction  of  lead  chloride  with  water  vapour  leads  to 
the  same  conclusion,  show  ini;  the  feeble  basic  character  of  lead  and  its 
power  of  entering  into  double  decomposition  with  water  : 

-    2PbCla  +  H:lO=PbCl.J,PbO  +  2HCl. 

When  ammonia  is  added  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  lead  chloride  a 
white  precipitate  is  formed,  which  parts  with  water  on  being  heated, 
*nd  has  the  composition  Pb(OH)Cl,PI>0.  This  compound  is  also 
formed  by  the  action  of  metallic  chlorides  on  other  soluble  basic  salts  of 
lead." 

Lead  carbonate,  or  white  lead,  is  the  most  extensively  used  basic 
lead  salt.  It  has  the  valuable  property  of  'covering,'  which  only  to  a 
certain  extent  appertains  to  lead  sulphate  and  other  white  powdery 
substances  used  as  pigments.  This  faculty  of  '  covering '  consists  in 
the  fact  that  a  small  quantity  of  white  lead  mixed  with  oil  spreads 
uniformly,  and  if  such  a  mixturo  be  spread  over  a  surface  (for  instance, 
'ood  or  metal)  the  surface  is  quickly  covered— that  is,  it  does  not 
*hine  through  the  thin  layer  of  superposed  white  lead  ;  thus,  for 
example,  the  grain  of  the  wood  remains  invisible.51  White  lead,  or 
ha*le  lead  rarbonafi;  after  being  dried  at  120°,  has  a  composition 
PVOH).,J2PbCOa.aa    It  maybe  obtained  by  adding  a  solution  of  sodium 


A  similar  basic  an.lt  having  a  white  colour,  iunl  therefore  used  an  a.  substitute  for 

load,  isalso  obtained  by  mixing  a  solution  of  basic  lead  acetate  with  a  solution  of 

chloride,     Its   formation  is  eipresaed  bj  the  Equation:   31>bX(OH),PbO  +  PbCl., 

bO     PbX..     Bimilar  basin  compounds  of  lead  are  met  with  in  nature 

-(or    instance,    mmdtptto,    PbC1.2PI>0,  which    appears   in    brilliant   yellowish -white 

«■*     The   ignition  of  red    lead   with   sal-ammoniac    results    in  similar   polybasic 

[pounds  of  lead  chloride,  forming  the  Caarl'i,  or  mineral  yellow  of  the  composition 


Lrail  l,;u,i,\  Pbl.,,  i;.  -.(ill  less  soloblo  than  the  chloride,  and  is  tlierefori?  nb tain ed  by 

iirg  potassium  iodide  with  a  solo ti on  of  a  lead  salt.     It  separates  as  a  yellow  powder, 

which  may  be  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and  on  cooling  separates  in  very  brilliant 

rayalsdlinesealoa  of  a  golden  yellow  colour.  The  salts  PbBrj,  PbP2,  PbfCN).,,  P^PelCS), 

air  also  inaolnhle  iii  water,  and  form  white  precipitates. 

remarkable  that  thereejist.su  kind  "f  ]>e,Tiliur  uttr:n.-li<in  between  bailed  linseed 
■rut  white  lend,  as  is  seen  from  the  following  experiments.  White  lead  is  triturated 
Although  it  is  heavier  than  water,  it  remains  in  suspension  in  it  for  some  time 
is  thoroughly  moistened  by  it,  -Ji  tli.it  til.-  tritiiraLir.n  may  lw  lnilih-  1-lf.rt  ;  boiled 
en  added,  and  shaken  np  with  it.  A  mixture  of  the  oil  and  white  lead  ii 
found  to  settle  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  Although  the  oil  is  much  lighter  than 
it  does  not  float  on  the  top,  but  is  retained  by  the  white  lend  and  sinks  under 
together  with  it.  There  i*  not,  however,  any  more  perfect  combination  nor 
any  solution.  If  the  resultant  mats  he  (ben  treated  with  ether  or  any  other  liquid 
We  of  dissolving  the  oil,  it  [pass,.-  into  solution  and  leaves  the  white  lead  unaltered. 
Il  may  I*  regarded  as  the  typo  PbjXu,  in  which  X,  is  replaced  by  (COj)a,  or  as 
;  corresponding  with  the  normal  hydrate  of  carbonic  acid  C(OUJt,  in  which  three- 
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carbonate  to  a  solution  of  one  of  the  basic  salts  of  lead — for  instance, 
the  basic  acetate— and  likewise  by  treating  this  latter  with  carbonic 
acid.  For  this  purpose  the  solution  of  basic  acetate  is  poured  into  the 
vessel  f ;  it  is  prepared  in  the  vat  A,  containing  litharge,  into  which 
the  pump  F  delivers  the  solution  of  the  acetate,  which  remains  after 
the  action  of  carbonic  anhydride  on  the  basic  salt.  In  A  a  basic  salt  is 
formed  having  a  composition  approaching  to  Pb,(OII)B(C,H,0 ,), ;  car- 
bonic anhydride,  2CO„  is  passed  through  this  solution  and  precipitates 


white  lead,  Fb,(OH),(CO,)„  and  normal  lead  acetate,  PbfCjHjO,)*,  re- 
mains in  the  solution,  and  is  pumped  back  into  the  vat  A  containing  lead 
oxide,  where  the  normal  salt  is  again  (on  being  agitated)  converted  into 
the  basic  salt.  This  is  run  into  the  vessel  E,  and  from  thence  into/. 
Into  the  latter  carbonic  anhydride  is  delivered  from  the  generator  D, 
from  whence  the  gas  is  led  by  the  pipe  y  through  a  series  of  small  pipes 
which  pass  the  gas  through  the  solution  of  basic  salt ;  white  lead  is 


quarters  of  the  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  lead.  This  mode  of  regarding  the  salt  in 
really  applicable  in  this  case,  because  a  Bait  is  also  known  in  which  all  the  hydrogen  of 
thin  hydrate  of  carbonic  acid  is  replaced  by  lead — namely,  the  aalt  containing  CO,Pb ... 
This  aalt  is  obtained  aa  a  white  crystalline  substance  by  the  action  of  water  and  carbonic 
acid  on  lead.  The  normal  salt,  PbCOj,  occurs  in  nature  under  the  name  of  white  lead 
ore  (ep.  gr.  en),  in  crystals,  isomorphous  with  aragonile,  and  ie  formed  by  the  donble 
decomposition  of  lead  nitrate  with  sodium  carbonate,  as  a  white  heavy  precipitate.  Thin 
both  these  salts  resemble  white  lead,  but  the  first-named  aalt  is  exclusively  used  in  prac- 
tice, owing  to  its  being  very  conveniently  prepared,  and  ita  being  characterised  by  its 
great  covering  capacity,  or  '  body,'  due  to  the  fine  grain  of  this  salt. 

One  of  the  many  methods  by  which  white  lead  is  prepared  consists  in  mixing  massicot 
with  acetic  acid  or  sugar  of  lead,  and  leaving  the  miiture  exposed  to  air  (and  re-mixing 
from  time  to  time},  which  contains  carbonic  acid,  which  is  absorbed  from  the  surface  by 
(he  basic  salt  formed.  After  repeated  mixings  (with  the  addition  of  water},  the  entire  mass 
Is  converted  into  white  lead,  which  is  thus  obtained  very  finely  divided. 
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precipitated  by  the  action  of  the  carbonic  anhydride  upon  this  solution, 
and  the  normal  lead  acetate  remains  in  solution. 

In  order  to  mark  the  transition  from  lead  oxide,  PbO,  into  lead 
dioxide,  PbO^  (plumbic  anhydride),  it  is  necessary  to  direct  our 
attention  to  the  intermediate  oxide,  or  red  lend,  PbjOf.M  In  the  arts 
it  is  used  in  considerable  quantities,  because  it  forms  a  fairly  stable 
yellowish  red  paint  used  for  colouring  the  resins  (shellac,  colophony, 
Ac.)  composing  Bealing  wax.  And  it  forms  a  very  good  cheap  oil 
paint,  used  especially  for  painting  metals,  mure  particularly  because 
drying  oils— for  instance,  hemp  seed,  linseed  oils- -very  quickly  dry 
with  red  lead  and  with  lead  salts.  Red  lead  is  prepared  by  slightly 
heating  massicot,  for  which  purpose  two-storied  stoves  are  used.  In 
the  lower  story  the  lead  is  turned  into  massicot,  and  in  the  higher 
one,  having  the  lower  temperature  {about  300'),  the  massicot  is  trans- 
formed into  red  lead.  FnStny  and  others  showed  the  instability  of  red 
lead  prepared  by  various  methods,  and  its  decomposition  by  acids,  with 
formation  of  lead  dioxide,  which  is  insoluble  in  acids,  and  a  solution 
of  the  salts  of  lead  oxide.  The  artificial  production  (synthesis)  of  red 
lead  by  double  decomposition  was  most  important.  For  this  purpose 
Fre'my  mixed  alkaline  solutions  of  potassium  plurubate.  K.^PbO,  (pre- 
pared by  dissolving  the  dioxide  in  fused  potash),  with  an  alkaline 
solution  of  lead  oxide.  In  this  way  a  yellow  precipitate  of  minium 
hydrate  is  formed,  whi^h,  when  slightly  heated,  loses  water  and  turns 
into  bright  red  anhydrous  minium,  Pb30,. 

Minium  is  the  first  and  most  ordinary  means  of  producing  lead 
dioxide,    or   plumbic   anhydride,    PbOs,''5    because  when  red  lead    is 

11  If  lead  hydroxide  he  dissolved  in  jKitn^li  and  sodium  hypiihloi-ite  be  added  to 
the  eolation,  then  the  oxygen  of  the  hitter  acta  on  the  fliasulved  lead  oxide,  and  partially 
uncirU  it  into  dioxide,  bo  that  the  so-<  nlled  lend  =e-i]uiuriilo  m  f.litiiined  :  its  empii-iriil 
form u)n  ia  Pl>.;05.  Probably  it  is  nothing  hut  a  lend  salt— i.e.,  is  referable  to  the  type  of 
dioxideof  tend,  or  it*  hydroxide,  PbU(OHl.,  iti  n  hich  tivo atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced 
by  lend.  Pl.OlO.jPb).  We  find  a  proof  of  thin  in  the  fact  that  the  brown  compound  pre- 
npitaU-d  by  the  action  of  dilute  uei.U— fur  example,  uiti  if—  splits  up,  even  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  into  insoluble  lead  dioxide  and  a  solution  of  a  lead  ui.lt.  Thi a  compound 
evolsea  oxygen  when  it  is  heated.  It  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  add,  fanning  a  yellow 
liquid,  whirii  probably  contains  compounds  of  the  composition  PbCl.  and  PbCl,,  but 
mo  nt  the  ordinary  temperature  lliu  compound  soon  loses  the  excess  of  chlorine. 
.m.l  -in-31  onlj  land  nhloridc,  PbCL,,  remiiina.  In  order  to  see  the  relation  between  red 
Wad  and  lead  aesquuwi&e,  it  must  he  observed  that  they  only  differ  by  an  extra  quantity 
J  load  oxide— that  ia,  red  lead  ia  a  basic  aalt  of  the  preceding  compound,  and  if  the  com- 
pound PbjOj  may  be  regarded  a*  PbOjPb,  then  red  lead  should  be  looked  ou  as 
PbOjPb4'bO— that  ia,  as  basic  lend  plumbate. 

"  Lead  dioxide  ia  often  ealled  lead  pernii.lo,  but  this  name  leailn  to  error,  because 
TbO,  does  not  show  the  propertie*  i>[  true  pi:r,..\  iili-s.  like  hydrogen  or  barium  peroiides, 
bat  ia  endowed  with  arid  properties — that  is.  it  is  able  to  form  [rue  ■-.ills  willi  bases, 
which  true  peroiides  do  nut   do.     Load  dioxide  is  a  normal  unit-forming  compound  of 
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treated  with  dilute  nitric  acid  it  gives  up  lead  oxide  and  Pb0.2  remains, 
on  which  dilute  nitric  acid  does  not  act.  The  empirical  composition  of 
minium  is  Pb304,  and  therefore  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  it  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  equation  :  Pb804  +  4HN08=Pb02  +  2Pb(N08)2  +  2H20. 
This  dioxide  may  be  obtained  by  treating  lead  hydroxide  suspended 
in  water  with  a  stream  of  chlorine.  Here  the  chlorine  takes  up  the 
hydrogen  from  the  water,  and  the  oxygen  passes  over  to  the  lead 
oxide.56  When  a  strong  solution  of  lead  nitrate  is  decomposed  by 
the  electric  current,  the  appearance  of  crystalline  lead  dioxide  is  also 
observed  upon  the  positive  pole  ;  it  is  also  found  in  nature  in  the  form 
of  a  black  crystalline  substance  having  a  specific  gravity  of  9*4.  When 
artificially  produced  it  is  a  fine  dark  powder,  resisting  the  action  of 
acids,  but  nevertheless,  when  treated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  it 
evolves  oxygen  and  forms  lead  sulphate,  and  with  hydrochloric  acid  it 
evolves  chlorine.     The  oxidising  property  of  lead  dioxide  naturally 

lead,  as  Bi205  is  for  bismuth,  Ce02  for  cerium,  and  TeOs  for  tellurium,  Arc.  They  all 
evolve  chlorine  when  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  whilst  true  peroxides  form  hydrogen 
peroxide.  The  true  lead  peroxide,  if  it  were  obtained,  would  probably  have  the  composi- 
tion Pb205,  or,  in  combination  with  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  HjPhjO?  =  H202  +  Pb205, 
judging  from  the  peroxides  corresponding  with  sulphuric,  chromic,  and  other  acids,  as 
we  shall  afterwards  consider. 

As  a  proof  of  the  fact,  that  the  form  PbO-2,or  PbXj,  is  the  highest  normal  form  of  any 
combination  of  lead,  it  is  most  important  to  remark,  that  it  might  be  expected  that  the 
action  of  lead  chloride,  PbCl2,  on  zinc-ethyl,  ZnEt2,  would  result  in  the  formation  of 
zinc  chloride,  ZnCl2>  and  lead-ethyl,  PbEt2>  but  in  reality  the  reaction  proceeds  other- 
wise. Half  of  the  lead  is  set  free,  and  lead  tetrethyl,  PbEt4,  is  formed  as  a  colourless 
liquid,  boiling  at  about  200°  (Butleroff,  Frankland,  Buckton,  Cahours,  and  others).  The 
type  PbX4  is  not  only  expressed  in  PbEt4  and  Pb02,  but  also  in  PbF4,  obtained  by 
Brauner. 

Fremy  obtained  saline  compounds  of  lead  dioxide  with  bases.  He  obtained  potas- 
sium plumbate  in  the  following  manner.  Pure  lead  dioxide  is  placed  in  a  silver  crucible, 
and  a  strong  solution  of  pure  caustic  potash  is  poured  over  it.  The  mixture  is  heated 
and  small  quantities  are  removed  from  time  to  time  for  testing,  which  consists  in  dis- 
solving in  a  small  quantity  of  water  and  decomposing  the  resultant  solution  with  nitric 
acid.  There  is  a  certain  moment  during  the  heating  when  a  considerable  amount 
of  insoluble  lead  dioxide  is  precipitated  on  the  addition  of  the  nitric  acid;  the 
solution  then  contains  the  salt  in  question,  and  the  heating  must  be  stopped,  and  a 
small  amount  of  water  added  to  dissolve  the  potassium  plumbate  formed.  On  cooling 
the  salt  separates  in  rather  large  crystals,  which  have  the  same  composition  as  the  stan- 
nate— that  is,  PbO(KO)2r8HaO.  This  analogy  between  lead  dioxide  and  stannie  oxide 
very  clearly  shows  that  the  placing  of  lead  in  the  same  group  as  silicon  and  tin  corre- 
sponds with  the  actual  properties  of  this  metal. 

68  According  to  Carnelley  and  Walker,  the  hydrate  (Pb02)3>H,0  is  then  formed ;  it 
loses  water  at  230°,  The  anhydrous  dioxide  remains  unchanged  to  280°,  and  is  then 
converted  into  the  sesquioxide,  Pb2Os,  which  again  loses  oxygen  at  about  400°,  and  forms 
red  lead,  Pb304.  Red  lead  also  loses  oxygen  at  about  550°,  forming  lead  oxide,  PbO, 
which  fuses  without  change  at  about  600°,  and  remains  constant  as  far  as  the  limit  of 
the  observations  made  (about  800°). 

The  best  method  for  preparing  pure  lead  dioxide  consists  in  mixing  a  hot  solution  of 
lead  chloride  with  a  solution  of  bleaching  powder  (Ferman). 
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depends  on  the  facility  of  its  transition  into  the  more  stable  lead 
oxide,  which  is  easily  understood  from  the  whole  history  of  lead 
compounds.  This  oxidising  property  of  the  dioxide  is  particularly 
striking  in  the  presence  of  alkalis.  Tims  under  these  conditions  it 
r  i.iii. inline  chromium  oxide  into  chromic  acid,  whilst  lead  chrotnate, 
Pl.ii'.'f  ',,  is  formed,  remaining,  however,  in  solution,  on  account  of  its 
being  soluble  in  caustic  alkalis.  The  oxidising  action  of  lead  dioxide 
on  sulphurous  anhydride  is  most  striking,  as  it  immediately  absorbs  it, 
with  formation  of  lead  sulphate.  Tliis  is  accompanied  by  a  change  of 
colour  anil  development  of  heat,  PbO,  +  SOs  =  PbS04.  When  tritu- 
rated with  sulphur,  lead  peroxide  causes  (lushes,  liecause  the  sulphur 
burns  at  the  expense  of  its  oxygen. 

Amongst  the  elements  of  the  second  and  third  groups  it  was 
observed  that  there  were  more  basic  elements  in  the  even  than  in  the 
uneven  series.  It  is  sufficient  to  remember  calcium,  strontium,  and 
barium  in  the  even  and  magnesium,  zinc,  and  cadmium  in  the  uneven 
series.  In  addition  to  this,  as  the  atomic  weight  increases,  in  the  same 
type  of  oxidation  and  group,  the  basic  properties  increase  (the  acid 
properties  decrease),  which  is  particularly  striking  in  the  even  series — 
for  example,  in  the  second  group,  calcium,  strontium,  barium.  The  same 
also  appears  in  the  fourth  and  all  the  following  groups.  In  the  even 
series  of  the  fourth  group  titanium,  zirconium,  cerium,  and  thorium 
are  found.  All  their  highest  oxides,  ROa,  even  the  lightest  titanic 
uxiile,  TiO.j,  have  more  highly  developed  basic  properties  than  silica, 
SiO„,  and  in  addition  to  this  the  basic  properties  are  more  distinctly 
seen  in  zirconium  dioxide,  ZrOB,  than  in  titanic  oxide,  Ti02,  although 
the  acid  property  of  combining  with  bases  still  remains.  In  the 
heaviest  oxides,  cerium  dioxide,  CeO.^,  and  thorium  dioxide,  ThOs,  no 
acid  properties  are  observed.  Thorium  dioxide,  ThO„  is  purely  a  basic 
oxide,  like  cerium  dioxide,  CeOs.  In  Chapter  XVII.  we  already 
pointed  out  this  higher  oxide  of  cerium.  As  the  above-mentioned 
elements  are  rather  rare  in  nature,  have  but  little  practical  application, 
and  do  not  present  any  new  forms  of  combination,  it  is  uuadvisable  to 
dwell  on  them  in  this  treatise. 

Titanium  is  found  in  nature  in  the  form  of  its  anhydride  or  oxide, 
TiOj,  mixed  with  silicon  in  many  minerals,  but  the  oxide  is  also  found 
separately  {in  debris  and  in  seams)  in  the  form  of  semi-metallic  ruti.lt 
(sp.  gr.  -1-2).  Another  titanic  mineral  is  found  as  a  mixture  in  many 
ores,  known  as  titanic  iron  are  (in  the  Thuensky  mountains  of  the 
southern  Ural ;  it  is  known  as  tkuenite),  FeTi03.  This  is  a  salt  of 
ferrous  oxide  and  titanic  anhydride.  It  crystallises  in  the  rhombo- 
hedric  system,  has  a  metallic  lustre,  grey  colour,  sp.  gr.  4*5.     The  th:  i 
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mineral  in  which  titanium  is  found  in  considerable  quantities  in 
nature  is  sphene  or  titanite,  CaTiSiOA=CaO,Si02,Ti02,  sp.  gr.  3*5, 
colour  yellow,  green,  or  such  like,  crystallises  in  tablets.  The  fourth, 
but  rare,  titanic  mineral  consists  of  peroffskite,  calcium  titanate, 
CaTi03  ;  it  forms  blackish- grey  or  brown  cubic  crystals,  sp.  gr.  4*02, 
and  occurs  in  the  Ural  and  other  localities.  It  may  be  prepared 
artificially  by  fusing  sphene  in  an  atmosphere  of  water  vapour 
and  carbonic  anhydride.  At  the  end  of  the  last  century  Klaproth 
showed  the  distinction  between  titanic  compounds  and  all  others 
then  known.57 

57  The  compounds  of  titanium  are  generally  obtained  from  rutile ;  the  finely-ground 
ore  is  fused  with  a  considerable  amount  of  acid  potassium  sulphate,  until  the  titanic 
anhydride,  as  a  feeble  base,  passes  into  solution.    After  cooling,  the  resultant  mass  is 
ground  up,  dissolved  in  cold  water,  and  treated  with  ammonium  hydrosulphide  ;  a  black 
precipitate  then  separates  out  from  the  solution.     This  precipitate  contains  TiO.j  (us 
hydrate)  and  various  metallic  sulphides — for  example,  iron  sulphide.     It  is  first  washed 
with  water,  and  then  with  a  solution  of  sulphurous  anhydride  until  it  becomes  colourless. 
This  is  due  to  the  iron  sulphide  contained  in  the  precipitate,  and  rendering  it  black,  being 
converted  into  dithionate  by  the  action  of  the  sulphurous  acid.  The  titanic  acid  left  behind 
is  nearly  pure.    The  considerable  volatility  of  titanium  chloride  may  also  be  taken  advan- 
tage of  in  preparing  the  compounds  of  titanium  from  rutile.     It  is  formed  by  heating  a 
mixture  of  rutile  and  charcoal  in  dry  chlorine;  the  distillate  then  contains  titanium  chlo- 
ride, TiCl4.    It  may  be  easily  purified,  owing  to  its  having  a  constant  boiling  point  of  180''. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  1*70 ;  it  is  a  colourless  liquid,  which  fumes  in  the  air,  and  is  perfectly 
soluble  in  water  if  it  be  not  heated.    If  the  action  of  titanic  chloride  on  water  be  accom- 
panied by  heat,  a  large  portion  of  titanic  acid  separates  out  from  the  solution  and  passes 
into  metatitanic  acid.     A  like  decomposition  of  acid  solutions  of  titanic  acid  is  accom- 
plished whenever  they  are  heated,  and  especially  in  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid,  just 
as  with  raetastannic  acid,  which  titanic  acid  resembles  in  many  respects.     On  igniting 
the  titanic  acid  a  colourless  powder  of  the  anhydride,  Ti0.2,  is  obtained.   In  this  form  it  is 
no  longer  soluble  in  acids  or  alkalis,  and  only  fuses  in  the  oxy-hydrogen  flame  ;  but,  like 
silica,  it  dissolves  when  fused  with  alkalis  and  their  carbonates.  But,  as  has  been  already 
mentioned,  it  also  dissolves  when  fused  with  a  considerable  excess  of  acid  potassium 
sulphate — that  is,  it  then  reacts  as  a  feeble  base.     This  shows  the  basic  character  of 
titanic  anhydride  ;  it  has  at  once,  although  feebly  developed,  both  basic  and  acid  properties. 
The  fused  mass,  obtained  from  titanic  anhydride  and  alkali  when  treated  with  water, 
parts  with  its  alkali,  and  a  residue  is  obtained  of  a  sparingly-soluble   poly-titonate, 
K.2Ti03,?iTi02.    The  hydrate,  which  is  precipitated  by  ammonia  from  the  solutions 
obtained  by  the  fusion  of  titanium  compounds  with  acid  potassium  sulphate,  when  dried 
presents  an  amorphous  mass  of  the  composition  Ti(OH)4.  But  it  loses  water  over  sulphuric 
acids,  and  gradually  passes  into  a  hydrate  of  the  composition  TiO(OH)2,  and  when  heated 
it  parts  with  a  still  larger  proportion  of  water ;  at  100°  the  hydrate  Ti303(OH).2  being 
obtained,  and  at  800°  the  anhydride  itself.    The  higher  hydrate,  Ti(OH)„  is  soluble  in 
dilute  acid,  and  the  solution  maybe  diluted  with  water;  but  on  boiling  the  sulphuric  acid 
solution  (but  not  the  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid),  all  the  titanic  acid  separates  in 
a  modified  form,  which  is,  however,  not  only  insoluble  in  dilute  acids,  but  even  in  strong 
sulphuric  acid.     This  hydrate  has  the  composition  Ti^OjfOH).,,  but  shows  different  pro- 
perties from  those  of  the  hydrate  of  the  same  composition  described  above,  and  therefore 
we  here  again  encounter  a  phenomenon  of  polymerisation  similar  to  that  which  we  saw 
with  stannic  acid.     This  modified  hydrate  is  called  metatitanic   acid.      It  is  most 
important  to  note  the  property  of  the  ordinary  gelatinous  hydrate  (that  precipitated  from 
acid  solutions  by  ammonia)  of  dissolving  in  acids,  all  the  more  aa  silica  does  not  show 
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The  com  para  lively  rare  element  zirconium,  Zr  =  90,  is  very  similar 
to  titanium,  but  shows  a  more  basic  character,  It  is  rarer  in  nature 
than  titanium,  and  is  found  principally  in  a  mineral  called  zircon, 
ZrSiO,  =  ZrOj,SiO.,,  crystallising  in  Bfjunre  prisms,  sp.gr.  45.  It  has 
considerable  hardness  and  a  characteristic  brownish-yellow  colour,  and 
is  occasionally  found  as  transparent  crystals,  as  a  precious  stone  cailed 
hyacinth. ia     Metallic  zirconium  was  obtained,  by  Berzelius  and  Troost, 

thia  property.  In  thin  property  a  tmnettfon  apparently  appeal*  between  tho  cases  of 
wraiiiion  solution  (hssed  on  a  capacity  (or  unstable  combination)  ami  tho  case  of  the  for- 
mation ol  *  bydrosol  (tho  solubility  ol  germanium  miile.  !'...■<)  ..  perhaps  presents  another 
niniilar  instance).  If  titanium  chloride  lie  added  drop  by  drop  to  a  dilute  solution  of 
alcohol  and  bydro^eu  pt'r>i\idf.  and  then  amnionic  bo  added  to  tho  resultant  solution, 
there  separates  out  n  yellow  precipitate  of  titanium  trioxidc,  TiOJ,8HaO  =  Ti(OH))1,  aa 
IVim.  WaQef,  and  Classen  showed.  Thii  substance  evidently  belongs  to  the  category  of 
dat,  which  we  shall  consider  in  Chapter  XX. 

Titanium  chloride  absorbs  ammonia  and  forms  a  compound,  TiC^.lNHj,  aa  a  red- 
brown  powder  which  attracts  moisture  from  the  air,  and  when  ignited  forms  h'flinifmn 
nitride,  TisN,.  Phosphuretted  hvdro^tn,  hyilrtieyanie  iu-idp  and  many  like  compounds 
are  also  absorbed  by  titanium  chloride,  with  tlif  evolution  o(  n  cmsi di Table  amount  of 
heat.  Thus,  for  example,  a  yellow  crystalline  powder  of  the  com  portion  TiCL,,aHCN 
i*    obtained    by  planing    dry   hydrocyanic   acid   vapour    into   cold    titanium   chloride. 

til-. iii rim  .  !  . . . .  i , I ■ .  combines  in  11  similar  10.0 i  with  I'Viimv-ri  eldm-idc,  plii.-].|i.irii. 

pentaohloride,  and  phosphorus  ovvchloride,  (.mining  mitl-eiilar  o,  impounds,  for  example, 
TiC!„POCl.v  Thia  facnlty  for  further  combination  probably  stands  in  connection,  on 
the  one  hand,  with  the  capacity  of  titanium  oxide  to  give  polytitanates,  TiO(MO]a,nTi03 ; 
nn  the  other  hand,  it  corresponds  with  the  kindred  f.i.iilty  r,f  stannic  chloride  for  the 
(onnation  of  poly-com]>ounda  (Note  111,  and  lastly  it  is  probably  related  to  the  remark- 
able bearings  of  titanium  towards  nitrogen.  Metallic  titanium,  obtained  u  a  grey 
powder  by  reducing  potassium  titanonuondo.  K  .Tib\.  witb  iron  in  a  charcoal  crucible, 
combines  directly  with  nitrogen  at  a  red  heat.  If  titanic  anhydride  bo  ignited  in  a 
stream  of  ammonia,  all  the  oxygen  of  tin-  titanic  mvhIu  i-.  disengaged,  and  the  compound 
TiX,  it  formed  as  a  dark  violet  substance  having  a  copper-red  lustre.  A  compound 
Ti,N,  is  also  known;  it  is  obtained  by  igniting  the  compound  Ti^N,  in  a  stream  of 
hydrogen,  and  is  of  a  golden-yellow  colour  with  a  metallic  lustro.  To  this  order  of  com- 
pound! there  also belongs  the  well- known  mid  ■■h>'iui.  ally  historical  compound  known  as 
titanium  ni'trocrjii  »■'</« ;    its  composition  is  Ti.-.l'N,.     This  substance  appears  as  infu- 

lIMa  ■aimHnms  mill  fi il.mlhlnsl  my  slain  nt  sp.gr.  IS,  and  having  a  red  copper  colour 

and  metallic  lustre  :  it  ia  found  in  blast  furnace  slags.  It  ia  insoluble  in  acids,  but  ia 
acted  on  by  elilorine  at  a  red  heat,  forming  tiUnium  chloride.  It  wna  at  first  regarded 
u  metallic  titaninm;  it  is  formed  in  the  blast  furnaces  at  tho  expense  of  thoae  cyanogen 
compounds  iputas-ium  cyanide  and  olln-i'-!  whir-h  are  always  present,  and  al  the  cxpen« 
of  the  titan, um  compounds  whi<  h  uo.uiiip.iuy  ill.-  hits  of  iron.  Wilder,  who  investigated 
Ibis  compnnnd,  obtained  it  artificially  by  heating  a  mixture  ol  titanic  oxide  with  a  small 
■  ■rooal,  in  a  stream  ol  nitrogen,  and  thus  proved  the  direct  power  for  com- 
bination between  nitrogen  and  titanium.  When  fused  with  caustic  [■otnsh,  all  the 
nitrogen  compounds  ol  titanium  evolve  ammonia  and  form  potassium  tilanatn.  Like 
metals  they  are  able  to  reduce  many  oxide* — for  example,  oxides  of  copper — at  a  rod  heat, 
npoundaof  titanium,  the  crystalline  compound  AV,Ti  ia  also  remarkable. 
Il  :«  obtained  by  directly  dissolving  titiiuiuiu  in  (used  aluminium  ;  its  specific  gravity  ia 
B-ll.     The  crystals  are  very  stable,  and  arc  only  soluble  in  aqua  regia  and  alkalis. 

*  The  lonnnla  ZrO  was  first  given  to  the  oxide  of  lirconinm  as  a  base,  in  this  case 
Zr=»S,  whilst  the  present  atomic  weight  ia  Zr--.  30—  that  is,  the  formula  o(  the  oxide  is 
now  recognised  as  being  ZcOj.  The  reasons  for  ascribing  this  formula  tu  the  compounds 
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by  the  aetion  of  aluminium  on  potassium  zirconofluoride  in  just  the 
same  way  as  silicon  is  prepared  ;  it  forms  a  crystalline  powder,  similar 
in  appearance  to  graphite  and  antimony,  but  having  a  very  considerable 
hardness*  not  much  lustre,  sp.  gr.  4*15.  In  many  respects  it  resembles 
silicon ;  it  does  not  fuse  when  heated,  and  even  oxidises  with  difficulty, 
but  liberates  hydrogen  when  fused  with  potash.  When  fused  with 
silica  it  liberates  silicon  ;  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids  act  feebly  on  it, 
but  aqua  regia  easily  dissolves  it.  It  is  distinguished  from  silicon  by 
the  fact  that  hydrofluoric  acid  acts  on  it  with  great  facility,  even  in 
the  cold  and  when  diluted,  whilst  on  silicon  this  acid  does  not  act 
at  all. 

Berzelius  distinguished  from  zirconium  the  very  similar  element 
thorium   (Th=232).     It    is   very   rarely    met   with,    in    thorite    and 


of  zirconium  are  as  follows  :  in  the  first  place,  the  investigation  of  the  crystalline  formH 
of  the  zirconofluoridea — for  example,  K2ZrFfl,  MgZrF^SH.^O — which  proved  to  be 
analogous  in  composition  and  crystalline  form  with  the  corresponding  compounds  of 
titanium,  tin,  and  silicon.  In  the  second  place,  the  specific  heat  of  Zr  is  0"0(>7,  which 
corresponds  with  the  combining  weight  90.  The  third  and  most  important  reason  for 
doubling  the  combining  weight  of  zirconium  was  given  by  Deville's  determination  of  the 
vapour  density  of  zirconium  chloride,  ZrCl^.  This  substance  is  obtained  by  igniting 
zirconium  oxide  mixed  with  charcoal  in  a  stream  of  dry  chlorine,  and  is  a  colourless, 
saline  substance  which  is  easily  volatile  at  440°.  Its  density  referred  to  air  was  found  to 
be  815,  that  is  117  in  relation  to  hydrogen,  as  it  should  be  according  to  the  above-cited 
molecular  formula  of  this  substance.  It  exhibits,  however,  in  many  respects  a  saline 
character,  and  that  of  an  acid  chloranhydrido,  for  zirconium  oxide  itself  presents  very 
feebly  developed  acid  properties  but  clearly  marked  basic  properties.  Thus  zirconium 
chloride  dissolves  in  water,  and  on  evaporation  the  solution  only  partially  disengages 
hydrochloric  acid — like  magnesium  chloride,  for  example.  Zirconium  was  discovered 
and  characterised  as  an  individual  element  by  Klaproth. 

Pure  compounds  of  zirconium  are  generally  prepared  from  zircon,  which  is  finely 
ground,  but  as  it  is  very  hard  it  is  first  heated  and  thrown  into  cold  water,  by  which 
means  it  is  disintegrated.  Zircon  is  decomposed  or  dissolved  when  fused  with  acid 
potassium  sulphate,  or  still  more  easily  when  fused  with  acid  potassium  fluoride  (a  double 
soluble  salt,  K2ZrF6,  is  then  formed) ;  however,  zirconium  compounds  are  generally 
prepared  from  the  powdered  zircon  by  fusing  it  together  with  sodium  carbonate 
and  then  boiling  in  water.  An  insoluble  white  residue  is  obtained  consisting  of  a 
compound  of  the'oxides  of  sodium  and  zirconium,  which  is  then  treated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  silica  is  thus  converted 
into  an  insoluble  form,  and  zirconium  chloride  obtained  in  solution.  Ammonia  pre- 
cipitates zirconium  hydroxide  from  this  solution,  as  a  white  gelatinous  precipitate 
ZrO(OH)2.  When  ignited  this  hydroxide  loses  water,  and  in  so  doing  undergoes  a  spon- 
taneous recalescence,  and  leaves  a  white,  insoluble,  and  excoe lingly  hard  mass  of  zir- 
conium oxide,  Zr02,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  5'i.  Owing  to  its  infusibility,  zirconium 
oxide  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  lime  and  magnesia  in  the  Drummond  light.  This  oxide, 
in  contradistinction  to  titanium  oxide,  is  soluble  even  after  prolonged  ignition  in  strong 
hot  sulphuric  acid.  The  hydroxide  is  easily  soluble  in  acids.  The  composition  of  the 
salts  is  ZrXi,  or  ZrOX.2,  or  ZrOX2,Zr02,  just  as  with  those  of  it*  analogues.  But  although 
zirconium  oxide  forms  salt^  in  the  same  way  with  acids,  it  alt»o  gives  salts  with  bases. 
Thus  it  liberates  carbonic  anhydride  when  fused  with  sodium  carbonate,  forming  the  salts 
Zr(NaO)4,  ZrCM  NaO)2,  &c.    However,  water  destroys  these  salts  and  extracts  the  soda. 
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orangeile,  ThSiO„2HaO.      The    latter    is    isomorphous    with    zircon 
<sp.  gr.  4-8) » 

w  Thorinm  has  also  been  found  in  the  form  of  oxide  in  certain  pyrocltlores.cuxinites, 
and  other  rare  minerals  containing  salts  of  niobium.  The  compounds  of  thorium  are 
prepared  by  decomposing  thorite  or  orangette  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  at  its  boiling- 
point  ;  this  renders  the  silica  insoluble,  and  the  thorium  oxide  passes  into  solution,  when 
the  residue  is  treated  with  cold  water,  after  having  been  previously  boiled  with  water 
(boiling  water  does  not  dissolve  the  oxide  of  thorium).  Lead  and  other  impurities  an 
then  separated  by  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  the  solution,  and  then  the 
thorium  hydroxide  is  precipitated  by  ammonia.  If  thin  hydroxide  be  dissolved  in  the 
smallest  possible  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  oxalic  acid  be  then  added,  thorium 
oxalate  is  obtained  as  a  white  precipitate,  which  is  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  oxalie  acid  ; 
this  reaction  is  taken  advantage  of  (or  separating  this  metal  from  many  others..  How- 
ever, it  resembles  the  cerite  metals  (Chapter  XVII.  Note  13)  in  this  and  many  other 
respects.  The  thorium  hydroxide  is  gelatinous;  on  ignition  it  leaves  an  infusible  oxide, 
ThOj,  which,  when  (used  with  borax,  gives  crystals  of  the  same  form  as  stannic  oxide  or 
titanic  anhydride;  gp.  gr.,  91.  But  the  basic  properties  are  much  more  developed  in 
thorium  oxide  than  in  the  preceding  oxides,  and  it  does  not  even  disengage  carbonic  acid 
when  fused  with  sodium  carbonate — that  is,  it  is  a  much  more  energetic  base  than  zir- 
conium oxide.  Thorinm  chloride  is  obtained  as  a  distinctly  crystalline  sublimate  when 
thorinm  oxide,  mixed  with  charcoal,  is  ignited  in  a  stream  of  dry  chlorine.  When  heated 
with  potassium,  thorinm  chloride  gives  a  metallic  powder  of  thorium  having  asp.gr.  Ill, 
It  bams  in  air,  and  is  bat  slightly  soluble  in  dilute  adds.  The  atomic  weight  of  thorium 
was  established  by  Chydeni«s  and  Delafontaine  on  the  basis  of  the  isomorphism  of  the 
double  fluorides. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

PH08PHOBUS  AND  TBB  OTHER  ELEMENTS  OF  THE  FIFTH  GROUP 

Nitrogen  is  the  lightest  and  most  widely  distributed  representative  of 
the  elements  of  the  fifth  group,  which  form  a  higher  saline  oxide  of  the 
form  RsOM  and  a  hydrogen  compound  of  the  form  RH*.     Phosphorus, 
arsenic,  bismuth,  and  antimony  belong  to  the  uneven  series  of   this 
group,  and  vanadium,  niobium,  and  tantalum  to  the  even  series.     The 
latter  do  not  form  compounds  with  hydrogen,  like  the  elements  of  the 
even  series  in  general  (Chapter  XV.)  ;  whilst  phosphorus,  arsenic,  and 
antimony,  on  the  other  hand,  are  analogous  to  nitrogen,  even  in  their 
property  of  forming  RH3.     Phosphorus  is  the  most  widely  distributed 
of  these  elements.     There  is  hardly  any  mineral  substance  composing 
the  mass  of  the-  earth's  crust  which  does  not  contain  some — it  may  be 
Bmall — amount  of  phosphorus  compounds  in  the  form  of  the  salts  of 
phosphoric  acid.     The  soil  and  earthy  substances  in  general  usually 
contain  from  one  to  ten  parts  of  phosphoric  acid  in  10000  parts.     This 
amount,  which  appears  so  small,  has,  however,  a  very  important  signi- 
ficance in  nature.     No  plant  can  attain  its  natural  growth  if  it  be 
planted  in  an  artificial  soil   completely  free  from  phosphoric  acid. 
Plants  equally  require  the  presence  of  potash,  magnesia,  lime,  and 
ferric  oxide,  among  basic,  and  of  carbonic,  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  phos- 
phoric anhydrides,  among  acid,  oxides.     In  order  to  increase  the  fer- 
tility of  a  more  or  less  poor  soil,  the  above-named  nutritive  elements 
are  introduced  into  it  by  means  of  fertilisers.     Direct  experiment  has 
proved  that  these  substances  are  inevitably  necessary  to  plants,  but 
that  they  must  be  all  present  simultaneously  and  in  small  quantities, 
and  that  an  excess,  like  an  insufficiency,  of  one  of  these  elements 
is   necessarily  followed   by  a   bad    harvest,   or  the  impossibility   of 
a   perfect   growth,  if   the   sum   of   all  other  conditions  (light,  heat, 
water,  air)  is  normal.     The  phosphoric  compounds  of  the  soil  accumu- 
lated  by   plants  pass  into  the  organism  of  animals,  in  which   these 
substances  are  assimilated  in  many  cases  in  large  quantities.     Thus 
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the  chief  component  part  of  bones  is  calciuitf  phosphate,  Ca3PjOj,  on 
which  the  hardness  of  bones  depends.1 

Phosphorus  was  first  extracted  by  Brand  in  1669,  by  the  ignition 
of  evaporated  urine.  After  the  lapse  of  a  century  Scheele,  who  knew 
of  the  existence  of  a  more  abundant  source  of  phosphorus  in  bones, 
pointed  out  the  method  which  is  now  employed  for  the  extraction  of 
this  element.  Calcium  phosphate  in  bones  permeates  a  nitrogenous 
organic  substance,  which  is  called  ossein,  and  forms  a  gelatin. 
When  bones  are  treated  exclusively  for  the  extraction  of  phosphorus, 
neglecting  the  gelatin,  they  are  burnt,  in  which  case  all  the  ossein  is 
burnt  away.  When,  however,  it  is  desired  to  preserve  the  gelatin,  the 
bones  are  immersed  in  cold  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  which  dissolves 
the  calcium  phosphate  and  leaves  the  gelatin  untouched  ;  calcfum 
chloride  and  acid  calcium  phosphate,  C'aH,(PO()s,  are  then  obtained  in 
the  solution.  When  the  bones  are  directly  burnt  in  an  open  fire,  their 
mineral  components  only  are  left,  as  an  ash,  containing  about  90  per 
cent,  of  calcium  phosphate,  Ca3{PO,)„  mixed  with  a  small  amount  of 
calcium  carbonate  and  other  salts.  This  mass  is  treated  with  sulphuric 
acid,  and  then  the  same  substance  is  obtained  in  the  solution  as  was 
obtained  from  the  unburnt  bones  immersed  in  hydrochloric  acid— i.e.  the 

'  Dry  bones  contain  about  one-third  of  gelatinous  mattur  and  about  two- thirds  o( 
uh.  chiefly  calcium  phosphate. 

The  salts  of  phosphoric  acid  are  also  found  in  the  mass  of  the  earth  as  separate 
minerals;  for  example,  the  apatites  contain  this  salt  in  a  crystalline  form,  combined 
aith  calcium  chloride  or  fluoride,  CaR,,3Caj(PO,tj,  where  R-F  or  CI,  sometimes  in 
a  state  of  isomorphous  mixture.  This  mineral  often  crystallise?  in  fin,-  hexagonal 
prisma;  «p.  gr.,  317  to  S'2°.  Vivianite  is  a  hydrated  ferrous  phosphate, .Fe^PO^aHjO. 
Phosphates  of  copper  are  frequently  found  in  copper  mines ;  for  example,  tagilite, 
Cn;(POj)s.Co(OH)„aH10.  Lead  and  alnminium  form  similar  salts.  They  are  nearly 
all  insoluble  in  water.  8ea  and  other  waters  always  contain  a  small  amount  of 
phosphates.  The  ash  of  sea-plants,  as  well  as  of  land-plants,  always  contains  phos- 
phates. Deposits  of  calcium  phosphate  are  often  met  with;  they  are  termed  phot- 
phoritet  and  oittolitet,  and  are  composed  of  the  fossil  remains  of  the  bones  of 
animals;  they  are  used  for  manure.  Of  the  same  nature  are  the  so-called  guano 
depoeita  from  Baker's  Island,  and  entire  strata  in  Spain,  France,  and  in  the  Govern- 
mertU  of  Orion*  and  Kursk  in  Russia.  It  is  evident  that  if  a  soil  destined  (or 
cultivation  contain  very  little  phosphoric  acid,  then  the  fertilisation  by  means  of  these 
minerals  will  be  beneficial,  bnt,  naturally,  only  if  the  other  elements  necessary  to  plants 
be  present  in  tbe  soil. 

Not  oalTaqoenUy  an  untrue  explanation,  of  the  conclusions  made  by  Liebig  with 
respect  to  the  nourishment  of  plants  by  the  component  parts  of  the  soil  has  led  to  a 
fervent  and  superfluous  preaching  in  favour  of  manuring  witii  phosphoric  compounds. 
They  are  indispensable  ;  hut  at  the  same  time 
applied  together  with  other  manures,  whilst  man' 
is  not  advantageous,  and  is  therefore  only  necest 
a*  a  universal  medicine  (or  agriculture.  It  is  no 
in  a  «jiv*n  locality  and  tinder  given  conditions 

VOL.  II. 
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acid  calcium  phosphate  soluble  in  water,  in  which  reaction  naturally 
the  chief  part  of  the  sulphuric  acid  is  converted  into  calcium  sulphate  : 

Ca3(P04)2  +  2H2S04=2CaS04  +  CaH4(P04)2. 
Ca3(P04)2  +  4HC1     =2CaCl2  +  CaH4(P04)2. 

On  evaporating  the  solution,  crystallisable  acid  calcium  phosphate 
is  obtained.  The  extraction  of  the  phosphorus  from  this  salt  con- 
sists in  heating  it  with  charcoal  to  a  white  heat.  When  heated,  the 
acid  phosphate,  CaH4(P04)2,  first  parts  with  water,  and  forms  the 
metaphosphate,  Ca(P03)2,  which,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  may  be 
looked  on,  like  the  acid  salt,  as  composed  of  pyrophosphate  and  phos- 
phoric anhydride,  2Ca(P03)2=Ca2P207  +  P205.  The  latter,  with 
charcoal,  gives  phosphorus  and  carbonic  oxide,  P20>5-f  5C=P2+~)CO. 
So  that,  in  reality,  a  somewhat  complicated  process  takes  place  here, 
which,  in  ultimate  products,  will  be  as  follows  : 

2CaH4(P04)2  +  5C=4H20  +  Ca2P207  +  P2  +  5CO. 

After  the  steam  has  come  over,  phosphorus  and  carbonic  oxide  distil 
over  from  the  retort,  and  calcium  pyrophosphate  remains  behind.2 

As  phosphorus  melts  at  about  40°,  it  condenses  at  the  bottom  of 
the  receiver  in  a  molten  liquid  mass,  which  is  cast  under  water  in 
tubes,  and  is  sold  in  the  form  of  sticks.  This  is  common  or  yellow 
2)hosjJiorus.  It  is  a  transparent,  waxy,  yellowish  substance,  which  is 
not  brittle,  almost  insoluble  in  water,  and  easily  undergoes  change  in 
its  external  appearance  and  properties,  under  the  action  of  light,  heat, 
and  of  various  substances.  It  crystallises  (by  sublimation  or  from  its 
solution  in  carbon  bisulphide)  in  the  regular  system,  and  is  especially 
characterised  (in  contradistinction  to  the  other  varieties)  by  its  easy 
solubility  in  carbon  bisulphide,  and  also  partially  in  other  oily  liquids. 
In  this  it  recalls  common  sulphur.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1*84.  It 
fuses  at  44°,  and  passes  into  vapour  at  290°  ;  it  is  easily  inflammable, 
and  must  therefore  be  handled  with  great  caution  ;  careless  rubbing 
is  enough  to  cause  phosphorus  to  ignite.  Its  application  in  the  manu- 
facture of  matches  is  based  on  this.  It  emits  light  in  the  air  owing  to 
its  oxidising,  and  is  therefore  kept  under  water  (such  water  is  phos- 
phorescent in  the  dark,  like  phosphorus  itself).  It  is  also  very  easily 
oxidised  by  various  oxidising  agents,  takes  up  the  oxygen  from  many 
substances,  and  enters  into  direct  combination  with  mariv  metals 
and  with  sulphur,  chlorine,  <fcc,  with  development  of  a  considerable 
amount  of  heat.     It  is  very  poisonous,  although  not  soluble  in  water. 

*  Bj  Mibjecting  the  pyrophosphate  to  the  action  of  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  it 
is  possible  to  obtain  a  fresh  quantity  of  the  acid  salt  from  the  residue,  and  in  this  manner 
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l'<siitos  this,  there  is  a  reil  variety  of  phosphorus,  which  differs  con- 
siderably from  the  above.  Bed  phosphorite,  also  called  uinoi-pho"* 
.  owing  to  its  showing  no  sign  of  crystnllisiition,  is  partially 
formed  when  ordinary  phosphorus  remains  long  exposed  to  the  action 
■if  light.  It  is  also  formed  in  many  reactions;  for  example,  when 
ordinary  phosphorus  combines  with  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  or 
oxygen,  a  portion  of  it  is  converted  into  red  phosphorus.     Schlatter, 

Vienna,  investigated  this  variety  of  phosphorus,  and  pointed  out  by 
what  methods  it  may  be  produced  in  considerable  quantities.  Red 
phosphorus  is  a  powdery  red-brown  opaque  substance  of  specific  gravity 
2'14.  It  does  not  combine  so  energetically  with  oxygen  and  other 
substances  as  yellow  phosphorus,  and  evolves  less  heat  in  combining 
with  them.3      Cumninn  phosphorus  easily  oxidises  in  the  air  ;  red  phos- 


phosphorus  from  Lin;   original   norm 
ral  phosphorites,  osteolitei 
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thratzsh  it  Into  '.v.". 
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U  materials  toi 
match  a  is  everywhere  e: 
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,■:.!.  on .-.  I  such  proportions  l  hat  the  dislriet  U  illilc- 
li>  (Apply  other  countries  with  phosphorus.  A 
gtrat  many  methods  have  been  proposed  for 
facilitating  the  extraction  of  phosphorus,  bnt  they 
none  of  them  essentially  differ  (ram  thu  usual  one, 
iiecaace  the  problem  i-  ih>|tjjnlc]ii  on  the  liberation 
r  acid  by  the  notion  of  acids,  and  on 
Us  ultimate  redaction  by  charcoal.  Thus  the  cal- 
cium phosphate  may  1"'  nn\nl  directly  with  charcoal 
Bndrjuarti  (silica),  and  phoaphoruui  "ill  be  liberated 
oil  heating  the  mixture,  because  the  silica  displaces 
anhydride,  which  gives'  carbonic 
raide  and  phosphorus  with  the  oharcosd.  It  has 
aj*i>  been  proposed  to  pass  hydrochloric  acid  over 
■  ant  mixture  of  calcium  phosphate  and 
rliarcna]  ;  the  acid  then  acta  just  as  the  silica  does, 
lil*r»ting  phosphoric  anhydride,  which  is  reduced 

■   .  liiir,  ■■oil.     It  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  access  ol  air  in  (he  condensation  of  the 
r*  of  phosphorus,  because  they  take  fire  very  easily;  hence  they  are  condensed 
•t  by  causing  the  yiin-ou-.  prod  Lifts  tn  pane  through  n  vessel  lull  of  water.    For 
ii  purpose  the  condenser  shown  in  lie.  K)  is  usually  employed. 

The  trwnuwlii'iiiic.al  dclermiini lions  [or  phosphorus  and  its  compounds  date  from 

d  ,-i-ntun-.  when  Lavoisier  and  Laplaco  burnt  phosphorus  in  oxygen  in  an  ice 

»b,  Desproti,  Favre,  and  others  have  studied  the  same  subject.    The 

oiplete  data  arc  due  to  Tli..i!iseu.     In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the 

indirect  and  complex  methods  by  which  tin-  fi;;nn  s  cited  hereafter  are  obtained,  it  will 

Kiint  out  that  Thniiisen  employed  (be  lullmvin-  method  to  determine  the 

stion  of  yellow  phosphorus.     L'hosphorus  was  oxidised  in  a  calorimeter  by 

le  presence  of  water,  and  a  mixture;  of  phosphorous  mid  phosphoric  acids 

is  tbo«  formed  (was  not  any  by  poplin. phorio  acid  formed? — Salzerl,  and  the  iodic  acid 

into  hydriodic  ucid.     It  was  lii-l  necessary  to  introduce  two  corrections  into 

■nit  obtained,  one  for  the  oxidation  of  the  phosphorous  into  phosphoric 

i,  knowing  their  relative  amounts  by  nuidysis,  and  the  other  for  the  deoiidation  of 
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phorus  does  not  oxidise  at  all  at  the  ordinary  temperature  ;  hence  it 
does  not  phosphoresce  in  the  air,  and  may  be  very  conveniently  kept  in 
the  form  of  powder.  It  does  not  fuse  at  44°.  Having  been  converted 
into  vapour  at  290°  or  300°,  it,  when  slowly  cooled,  again  passes  into 
the  ordinary  variety.  Red  phosphorus  is  not  soluble  in  carbon  bisul- 
phide and  other  oily  liquids,  which  permits  of  its  being  freed  from  any 
admixture  of  the  ordinary  phosphorus.  It  is  not  poisonous.  It  is 
used  in  many  cases  for  which  the  ordinary  phosphorus  is  unsuitable  or 
dangerous ;  for  example,  in  the  manufacture  of  matches,  which  are 
then  no  longer  poisonous  or  inflammable  by  accidental  friction,  and 
therefore  the  red  variety  has  now  replaced  the  ordinary  phosphorus.4 

the  iodic  acid.  The  result  then  obtained  expresses  the  conversion  of  phosphorous  into 
hydrated  phosphoric  acid.  This  must  be  corrected  for  the  heat  of  solution  of  the  hydrate  in 
water,  and  for  the  heat  of  combination  of  the  anhydride  with  water,  before  we  can  obtain 
the  heat  evolved  in  the  reaction  of  P2  with  05  in  the  proportion  for  the  formation  of 
P205.  It  is  natural  that  with  so  complex  a  method  there  is  a  possibility  of  many  small 
errors,  and  the  resultant  figures  will  only  present  a  certain  degree  of  accuracy  after 
repeated  corrections  by  various  methods.  Of  such  a  kind  are  the  following  figures 
determined  by  Thomsen,  which  we  express  in  thousands  of  calories:— P2  + 05  =  870 ; 
P3  +  05  +  8H20  =  400  ;  P2  +  05  +  a  mass  of  water = 405.  Hence  we  see  that  P205  +  3H 20 
=  80;  2PH5O4+  a  mass  of  water  =5.  Experiment  further  showed  that  crystallised 
PH3O4,  in  dissolving  in  water,  evolves  2"7  thousand  calories,  and  fused  (89c)  PH3O4 
5 '2  thousand  calories,  hence  the  heat  of  fusion  of  H5P04  =  2'5  thousand  calorics.  For 
phosphorous  acid,  H3PO3,  Thomsen  obtained  P2  +  Os  +  3H20  =  250,  and  the  solution  of 
crystallised  H3PO3  in  water  =  —  0*18,  and  of  fused  H3P03=  +2*9.  For  hypophosphorous 
acid,  H3PO2,  the  heats  of  solution  are  nearly  the  same  (  — 0*17  and  +2*1),  and  the  heat 
of  formation  P2  +  0  +  8H20  =  75;  hence  its  conversion  into  2H5P03  evolves  175  thousand 
calories,  and  the  conversion  of  2H5P05  into  2H5PO4  =  150  thousand  calories.  For  the 
sake  of  convenience  we  will  express  the  combination  of  chlorine  with  phosphorus,  also 
according  to  Thomsen,  per  2  atoms  of  phosphorus,  P2  +  8C12  =  151,  P2  +  5C12  =  210  thousand 
calories.  In  their  reaction  on  a  mass  of  water  (with  the  formation  of  a  solution), 
2PC13=130,  2PC15  =  247,  and  2P0C15  =  142  thousand  calories. 

Besides  which  we  will  cite  the  following  data  given  by  various  observers :  heat  of 
fusion  for  P  (that  is,  for  81  parts  of  phosphorus  by  weight)  —  0'15  thousand  calories;  the 
conversion  of  yellow  into  red  phosphorus  for  P,  from  + 19  to  +27  thousand  calories ; 
P  +  H5  =  4-3,  HI  +  PH5  =  24,  PH5  +  HBr=22  thousand  calories. 

*  At  the  ordinary  temperature  (20°  C.)  phosphorus  is  not  oxidised  by  pure  oxygen  ; 
oxidation  only  takes  place  with  a  slight  rise  of  temperature,  or  the  dilution  of  the  oxygen 
with  other  gases  (especially  nitrogen  or  hydrogen),  or  a  direct  decrease  of  pressure. 
Ordinary  phosphorus  takes  fire  at  a  temperature  (60°)  at  which  no  other  known  substance 
will  burn.  Its  application  to  the  manufacture  of  matches  is  based  on  this  property. 
The  majority  of  phosphorus  matches  are  composed  of  common  phosphorus  mixed  with 
some  oxidising  substance  which  easily  gives  up  oxygen,  such  as  lead  dioxide,  potassium 
chlorate,  nitre,  &c.  For  this  purpose  common  phosphorus  is  carefully  triturated  under 
warm  water  containing  a  little  gum ;  lead  dioxide,  and  potassium  nitrate  are  then  added 
to  the  resultant  emulsion,  and  the  match  endB,  previously  coated  with  sulphur  or  paraffin, 
are  dipped  into  this  preparation.  After  this  the  matches  are  dipped  into  a  solution 
of  gum  and  shellac,  in  order  to  preserve  the  phosphorus  from  the  action  of  the  air. 
When  such  a  match  containing  particles  of  yellow  phosphorus  is  rubbed  over  a  rough 
surface,  it  becomes  (especially  at  the  point  of  rupture  of  the  brittle  gummy  coating) 
slightly  heated,  and  this  is  sufficient  for  the  phosphorus  to  take  fire  and  burn  at  the 
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This  red  phosphorus  ia  prepared  by  heating  the  ordinary  phosphorus 
nt  230°  to  270°  ;  it  is  evident  that  this  must  be  done  in  an  atmosphere 
incapable  of  supporting  combustion— for  example,  in  nitrogen,  carbonic 
anhydride,  steam,  <ic.  On  a  large  scale,  ordinary  phosphorus  is  placed 
in  closed  iron  vessels,''  fitted  with  a  gas- conducting  tube,  and  immersed 
in  a  bath  of  different  proportions  of  tin  and  lead,  by  which  means  the 
temperature  of  250°  necessary  for  the  conversion  is  easily  attained.  It 
is  kept  at  this  temperature  for  some  time.  The  temperature  is  at  first 
cautiously  raised,  and  the  air  is  thus  partially  expelled  by  the  heat,  and 
also  by  the  evolution  of  steam  (the  phosphorus  is  damp  when  put  in), 
whilst  the  remaining  oxygen  is  also  partially  absorbed  by  the  phos- 
phorus, so  that  an  atmosphere  of  nitrogen  is  produced  in  the  iron 
vessel.  Care  must  naturally  be  taken  that  no  more  air  enters  into  the 
apparatus,  and  this  is  done  by  the  aid  of  the  gas -conducting  tube,  the 
end  of  which  is  immersed  in  mercury  or  other  liquid.  Red  phosphorus 
enters  into  all  the  reactions  proper  to  the  common  phosphorus,  only 
with  greater  difficulty  and  more  slowly  ; "  and,  as  its  vapour  tension 

eipense  of  the  oxygen  of  the  other  ingredients.  In  the  so-called  safety  or  Swedish  matches 
(which  are  not  poisonous,  and  do  not  take  fire  from  accidental  friction)  a  iniitnre  of  red 
phosphorus  and  glass  is  applied  to  the  surface  on  which  the  matches  are  struck,  and  the 
matches  themselves  do  not  contain  any  phosphorus  at  alt,  but  a  mixture  is  taken  of  anti- 
monioua  sulphide,  SbjSj  (because  combustible  substances  act  very  well  on  it)  and  potas- 
sium chlorate  (or  other  oxidising  agents).  The  combustion,  when  once  started  by  con- 
tact with  the  red  phosphorus,  proceeds  by  itself  at  the  expense  of  the  inflammatory  and 
combustible  elements  contained  in  the  tip  of  the  match.  The  mixture  applied  on  the 
match  itself  must  not  be  liable  to  take  fire  from  a  blow  or  friction.  In  order  to  illustrate 
the  easy  inflammability  of  common  (yellow)  phosphorus,  its  solution  in  carbon  bisulphide 
may  be  poured  over  paper ;  this  solvent  quickly  evaporates,  and  the  free  phosphorus  spread 
over  a  large  surface  takes  Ore  spontaneously,  notwithstanding  the  cooling  effect  produced 
by  the  evaporation  of  the  bisulphide.  The  oxidation  of  phosphorus  also  proceeds  at 
the  expense  of  many  other  oiidising  substances.  Not  only  those  oxidising  agents  like 
nitric,  chromic,  and  other  similar  acids,  but  even  alkalis,  act  as  oxidising  agents  on  phos-. 
pborns — that  is,  the  latter  acts  as  a  reducing  agent.  Thus  phosphorus  ia  able  to  de- 
oxidise many  compounds— for  eismplc.  it  reduces  copper  from  its  salts.  Phosphorus, 
when  heated  with  sodium  carbonate,  reduces  a  portion  of  the  carbon.  If  phosphorus  be 
placed  under  water,  slighted  heated,  and  a  current  of  oxygen  be  passed  over  it,  it  will 
barn  under  the  water. 

»  Phosphorus  only  acts  on  iron  at  a  red  boat.  The  iron  vessel  is  furnished:  with  a 
safety  valve. 

*  The  specific  heat  of  the  yellow  variety  is  0180— that  is,  greater  than  that  of  the  red 
variety,  which  is  0"170.  The  sp.  gr.  of  the  yellow  is  1-81,  and  of  the  red  prepared  at 
SM>"  a-H,»ndof  that  prepared  at  680'  and  above  (this  is 'metallic' phosphorus)  -234. 
At  MO3  the  pressure  of  the  vapour  of  ordinary  phosphorus  =61*  millimetres  of  mer- 
cury, and  of  the  red  =0 — that  is  to  say,  the  red  phosphorus  does  not  form  any  vapour 
at  this  temperature;  at  447°  the  vapour  tension  of  ordinary  phosphorus  is  at  first  =5500 
mm.,  but  it  gradually  diminishes,  whilst  that  of  red  phosphorus  is  equal  to  1898  mm. 

Hittorf,  by  heating  the  lower  portion  of  a  closed  tube  containing  red  phosphorus  to 
MO"  and  the  upper  portion  to  447°,  obtained  crystals  of  the  so-called  '  metallic  '  phos- 
phorus at  the  upper  extremity.   This  gives  reason  for  thinking  that  the  latter  is  crystallised 
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(volatility)  is  less  than  that  of  the  yellow  variety,  one  is  led  to  think 
that  a  polymerisation  proceeds  in  the  passage  of  the  yellow  into  the 
red  modification,  just  as  in  the  passage  of  cyanogen  into  paracyanogen, 
or  of  cyanic  acid  into  cyanuric  acid  (Chapter  IX.  Vol.  I.  p.  398). 


red  phosphorus.  But  as  the  vapour  tension  (according  to  Hittorf,  at  530s  the  vaj ^in- 
tension of  yellow  phosphorus  =  8040 mm.,  of  red  =  6189  mm.,  and  of  metallic  =  41#0  mm.) 
and  their  reactions  are  different,  metallic  phosphorus  may  be  regarded  as  a  distinct 
variety.  It  is  still  less  energetic  in  its  chemical  reaction  than  red  phosphorus,  and  it  is 
denser  than  the  two  preceding  varieties :  sp.  gr.  =2*34.  It  does  not  oxidise  in  the  air  ;  is 
crystalline,  and  has  a  metallic  lustre.  It  is  obtained  when  ordinary  phosphorus  is 
heated  with  lead  for  several  hours  at  400°  in  a  closed  vessel,  from  which  the  air  has  been 
exhausted.  The  resultant  mass  is  then  treated  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  which  first  dis- 
solves the  lead  (phosphorus  is  electro-negative  to  lead,  and  does  not,  therefore,  act  on 
the  nitric  acid  at  first)  and  leaves  brilliant  rhombohedral  crystals  of  phosphorus  of  a 
dark  violet  colour  with  a  slight  metallic  lustre,  which  conduct  an  electric  current 
incomparably  better  than  the  yellow  variety ;  this  also  forms  one  of  the  signs  of  the 
metallic  state  of  phosphorus. 

The  researches  of  Lemoine  partially  explained  the  passage  of  yellow  (ordinary)  phos- 
phorus into  its  other  varieties.  He  heated  a  closed  glass  globe  containing  ordinary  and 
red  phosphorus,  in  the  vapour  of  sulphur  (440°),  and  then  determined  the  amount  of  the 
red  and  yellow  varieties  after  various  periods  of  time,  by  dissolving  them  in  carbon  bisul- 
phide. It  appeared  that  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  time  a  mixture  of  definite  and  equal 
composition  is  obtained  from  both — that  is,  between  the  red  and  yellow  varieties  a  state 
of  equilibrium  sets  in,  like  that  of  dissociation,  or  that  observed  in  double  decomposi- 
tions. But  at  the  same  time,  the  progress  of  the  transformation  appeared  to  be  depen- 
dent on  the  relative  quantity  of  phosphorus  taken  per  given  volume  of  the  globe. 
Neglecting  the  latter,  we  will  cite  as  an  example  the  amounts  of  the  red  phosphorus 
transformed  into  the  ordinary,  and  of  the  ordinary  not  converted  into  red,  per  80  grams 
of  red  or  yellow  taken  per  litre  of  the  capacity  of  the  globe,  heated  to  440°.  When  red 
phosphorus  was  taken  4*75  grams  of  yellow  phosphorus  was  formed  after  two  hours,  four 
grams  after  eight  hours,  three  grams  after  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  last  limit  remained 
constant  after  further  heating.  When  thirty  grams  of  yellow  phosphorus  was  taken,  five 
grams  remained  unaltered  after  two  hours,  four  grams  after  eight  hours,  and  after  twenty- 
four  hours  and  more  the  same  three  grams  as  before.  Troost  and  Hautefeuille  showed 
that  liquid  phosphorus  in  general  changes  more  easily  into  the  red  than  does  phosphorus 
vapour,  which,  however,  is  able,  although  slowly,  to  deposit  red  phosphorus. 

The  question  presents  itself  as  to  whether  phosphorus  in  a  state  of  vapour  is  the 
ordinary  or  some  other  variety  ?  Hittorf  (1865)  gave  many  data  for  the  solution  of  this 
problem,  among  which  there  is  no  doubt  that  (as  experimental  figures  show)  the  density 
of  the  vapour  of  phosphorus  is  always  the  same,  although  the  vapour  tension  of  the 
different  varieties  and  their  mixtures  is  very  variable.  This  shows  that  the  different 
varieties  of  phosphorus  only  appear  in  a  liquid  and  solid  state,  which  indeed  expresses 
itself  in  the  idea  of  polymerisation.  Strictly  speaking,  the  vapour  of  phosphorus  is  a 
particular  state  of  this  substance,  and  the  molecular  formula  P4  refers  only  to  it,  and  not 
to  any  other  definite  state  of  phosphorus.  But  Raoult's  method  of  solution  (Vol.  I.  p.  90) 
showed  that  in  a  benzene  solution  the  fall  of  the  freezing  point  indicates  a  molecule  P4, 
perhaps  mixed  with  P2,  for  ordinary  phosphorus,  judging  by  the  determination  of  Paterno 
and  Nasini  (1888),  who  for  sulphur  obtained  by  thiB  method  a  molecular  weight  =  S6,  as 
follows  from  the  vapour  density.  Further  research  in  this  direction  will  perhaps  show 
the  possibility  of  finding  the  molecular  weight  of  red  phosphorus,  if  a  means  be  dis- 
covered for  dissolving  it  without  converting  it  into  the  yellow  variety.  But  as  solution 
corresponds  in  many  respects  with  evaporation  (Chap  I.),  and  as  in  evaporation  one 
density  is  obtained  answering  to  P4,  it  may  be  that  in  this  case  Raoult's  method  will  prove 
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The  vapour  of  phosphorus  is  colourless  ;  its  density  remains  constant 
between  300°  and  1000°  (Dumas,  1833;  Mitscherlich,  Deville,  and 
Troost,  1859,  and  others).  The  density  with  respect  to  air  has  been 
determined  as  from  43  to  4-5.  Hence,  referred  to  hydrogen,  it  is 
4'4  x  14-4=63  ;  and  it  corresponds  with  a  molecular  weight  124,  or  the 
molecule  of  phosphorus  in  a  state  of  vapour  contains  P,.  The  reader 
will  remember  that  the  molecule  of  nitrogen  contains  N2,  of  sulphur 
Sc  and  Sj,  and  of  oxygen  Oa  and  03. 

The  chemical  energy  of  phosphorus  in  a  free  state  more  nearly 
approaches  that  of  sulphur  than  nitrogen.  Phosphorus  is  combustible, 
inflames  at  60°  ;  but  having  parted  with  a  portion  of  its  energy  in  the 
act  of  combination,  in  the  form  of  heat,  it  becomes  analogous  to 
nitrogen,  so  long  as  there  be  no  question  of  its  reduction  lack  again 
into  phosphorus.  Nitric  acid  is  easily  reduced  to  nitrogen,  whilst  phos- 
phoric acid  is  very  much  more  difficultly  reduced.  All  the  compounds 
of  phosphorus  are  less  volatile  than  those  of  nitrogen.  Nitric  acid, 
HN03,  is  easily  distilled  ;  metaphosphoric  acid,  HPOa,  is,  as  is 
generally  said,  non-volatile  ;  triethylamine,  N(C2Hj)3,  boils  at  90°,  and 
triethylphosphine,  P(C,HS)3,  at  127°. 

Phosphorus  not  only  combines  easily  and  directly  with  oxygon,  but 
also  with  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  sulphur,  and  with  certain  metals. 
So,  for  instance,  when  fused  with  sodium  under  naphtha,  phosphorus 
gives  the  compound  Na3P2.  Zinc,  absorbing  the  vapour  of  phosphorus, 
gives  the  phosphide  ZnaPj  (sp.  gr.  4'76) ;  tin,  SnP ;  copper,  Cu.^P  ; 
even  platinum  combines  with  phosphorus  (PtPa,  sp.  gr.  3'77),  and  forms 
a  brittle  mass.  Iron,  when  combined  with  even  a  small  quantity  of 
phosphorus,  becomes  brittle.7  Some  of  these  compounds  of  phosphorus 
are  obtained  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  on  the  solutions  of  metallic 

to  be  inapplicable  to  the  accurate  solution  of  the  problem.  One  cannot  but  hope,  how- 
eier,  that  in  the  course  of  time  new  methods  will  be  die  covered,  permitting  the  attain- 
ment of  this  purpose. 

I  think  it  will  not  lie  outof  place  to  here  turn  the  reader's  attention  to  the  fact  that 
led  phosphorus,  which  we  must  recognise  as  polymeric  to  the  yellow,  stands  nearer  to 
nitrogen,  Whose  molecule  is  N-..,  in  i!.i  sre.a]!  iiieHiLation  towards  eheiuicil  rem-tions. 

*  The  metallic  compounds  of  phosphorus  posses  u.  yreiit  elienneid  interest,  because 
tbey  show  a  transition  from  metallic  alloys  [fur  instance,  of  Sb.As)  to  the  sulphides,  halo. 
gen  salts,  and  oxides,  and  on  the  other  hand  in  the  nitrides.  Although  there  ure  already 
many  fragmentary  data  on  the  subject,  still  the  inte re-tiny  province  of  the  metallic 
phosphides  cannot  yet  he  regarded  as  in  any  way  generalised.  The  varied  applications 
(phosphor- iron,  phosphor-bronze,  ic),  which  the  phosphides  have  recently  acquired 
should  give  a  most  incentive  reason  for  the  complete  a::d  detailed  study  of  this  subject, 
which  would,  in  my  opinion,  help  to  the  explanation  af  clien:ie,il  relation,  beginning  with 
alloys  (aolntians)  and  ending  with  salts  nnd  the  compounds  of  hydrogen  (hydrides), 
because  the  phosphor-metals,  as  is  proved  by  direct  experiment,  stand  in  the  same 
relation  to  phospharetted  hydrogen  as  the  sulphides  do  towards  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
or  aa  the  metallic  chlorides  to  hydrochloric  acid. 
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salts,  and  by  the  ignition  of  metallic  oxides  in  the  vapour  of  phosphorus, 
or  by  heating  mixtures  of  phosphates  with  charcoal  and  metals.    Phos- 
phides do  not  exhibit  the  external  properties  of  salts,  which  are  so 
clearly  seen  in  the  chlorides  and  still  distinctly  observable  in  the  sul- 
phides.    The  phosphides  of  the  metals  oi  the  alkalis  and  of  the  alkaline 
earths  are  even  immediately  and  very  easily  decomposed  by  water, 
which  is  found  to  be  the  case  with  only  a  very  few  sulphides,  and  still 
more  rarely  and  indistinctly  with    the   chlorides.     This   is  the   most 
remarkable  property  of  the  phosphides  of  the  metals  of  the  alkalis  and 
alkaline  earths.     Take  calcium  phosphide,  for  example.     Phosphorus  is 
laid  in  a  deep  crucible,  and  covered  with  a  clay  plug,  over  which  lime 
is  strewn.     At  a  red  heat  the  vapours  of  phosphorus  combine  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  lime  and  form  phosphoric  anhydride,  which  forms  a  salt 
with  another  portion  of  the  lime  ;  while  the  liberated  calcium  combines 
with  the  phosphorus  and  forms  calcium  phosphide.     Its  composition  is 
not  quite  certain  ;  it  may  be  CaP  (corresponding  with  liquid  phos- 
phuretted  hydrogen).     This  substance  is  remarkable  for  the  following 
reaction  :  if  we  take  water — or,  better  still,  a  dilute  solution  of  hydro- 
chloric acid — and  throw  calcium  phosphide  into  it,  then  bubbles  of  gas 
are  evolved,  which  take  fire  spontaneously  in  the  air  and  form  white 
rings.     This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  liquid  hydrogen  phosphide, 
PH2,  is  first  formed  ;  thus,  CaP  +  2HCl=CaCl2  +  PH2,  which,  owing 
to  its  instability,  very  easily  splits  up  into  the  solid  phosphide,  P2H, 
and  gaseous  phosphide,  PH3  ;  5PH2=P9H  +  3PH3  ;  the  latter  corre- 
sponds with  ammonia.    The  mixture  of  the  gaseous  and  liquid  phosphides 
takes  fire  spontaneously  in  the  air,  forming  phosphoric  acid.    The  same 
hydrogen  phosphides  are  formed  when  water  acts  on  sodium  phosphide 
(P2Na3).   Hence  we  see  that  there  are  three  compounds  of  phosphorus  ivitlt 
hydrogen  :  (1)  The  first  or  solid  yellow  phosphide,  P2H  (more  probably 
P4H2),  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid  on  sodium 
phosphide  ;  it  takes  fire  when  struck  or  at  175°.     (2)  The  liquid,  PH2, 
or,  more  truly  (molecule),  P2H4,  is  a  colourless  liquid  which  takes  fire 
spontaneously  in  the  air,  boils  at  30°,  is  very  unstable,  and  is  easily 
decomposed  (by  light,  hydrochloric  acid)  into  the  two  other  phosphides 
of  hydrogen.    It  is  prepared  by  passing  the  gases  evolved  by  the  action 
of  water  on  calcium  phosphide  through  a  freezing  mixture.8     And, 
lastly,  (3)  gaseous  hydrogen  phosphide,  pJtosphine,  PH3,  which  is  distin- 
guished as  being  the  most  stable.     It  is  a  colourless  gas,  which  does 
not  take  fire  in  the  air.    It  has  an  odour  of  garlic,  and  is  very  poisonous. 

8  The  spontaneous  inflammability  of  the  hydride  PH2  in  air  is  very  remarkable,  and 
it  is  particularly  interesting  that  its  analogues  in  composition  P(CoH5)2  (the  formula 
must  be  doubled)  and  Zn(CaH5)a  also  take  fire  spontaneously  in  air. 
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It  resembles  ammonia  in  many  of  its  properties.  It  is  easily  decomposed 
by  heat,  tike  ammonia,  forming  phosphorus  and  hydrogen  ;  but  it  is 
very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  does  not  saturate  acids,  although  it 
forms  compounds  with  some  of  them  which  resemble  ammonium  salts 
in  their  form  *  and  properties.  Among  them  the  compound  with 
hydriodic  acid,  PH4I,  analogous  to  ammonium  iodide,  is  remarkable. 
This  compound  crystallises  by  sublimation  in  well-formed  cubes,  like 
sal-ammoniac,  which  it  resembles  in  many  respects.  However,  tliis 
compound  does  not  enter  into  those  reactions  of  double  decomposition 
which  are  proper  to  sal-ammoniac,  because  its  saline  properties  are  very 
feebly  developed.  Phosphu retted  hydrogen  also  combines,  like  ammonia, 
with  certain  chloran hydrides ;  but  they  are  decomposed  by  water,  with 
the  evolution  of  phosphihe.  Ogier  (1880)  showed  that  hydrochloric 
acid  also  combines  with  phosphine  under  a  pressure  of  20  atmospheres 
at  +  18°,  and  under  the  ordinary  pressure  at  — 35°,  forming  the  crys- 
talline phosphonium  chloride,  PH,C1,  corresponding  to  sal-ammoniac. 
Hydrobromic  acid  does  the  same  with  greater  ease,  and  hydriodic 
acid  with  still  greater  facility,  forming  phosphonium  iodide,  PH4I.9 

Phonphnrrtted  hydrogen,  phoxphine,  PH3,  is  generally  prepared  by 
the  action  of  caustic  potash  on  phosphorus.10     Small  pieces  of  phos- 

*  The  periodic  law  and  direct  experiment  (the  molecular  weight)  show  that  phos- 
phine is  more  simple  than  the  solid  hydride,  just  ait  methane.  CH4,  ia  more  simple  than 
ethane,  C,H*  whose  empirical  composition  is  CHS.  The  formation  of  liquid  phosphuretted 
hydrogen  may  be  understood  from  the  law.  of.  substitution.  The  univalent  radicle  of 
PH3  is  PH.,,  and  if  it  ia  combined  with  H  in  PH3,  it  replaces  H  in  liquid  phoaphuretted 
hydrogen,  which  thus  gives  P.,H,.  This  substance  corresponds  with  free  amidogen  (livdra- 
iine|,  NiH4  (Vol.  I.  p.  2B7).  Probably  P.,H,  is  able  to  combine  with  HI,  and  perhaps  also 
with  aHI,  or  other  molecules — that  ia,  to  give  a  substance  corresponding  to  phoaphunium 
iodide. 

Phosphonium  iodide,  PH4I,  may  be  prepared,  according  to  Baeyer,  in  large  quantities 
in  the  following  manner  : — 100  parta  of  phosphorua  are  dissolved  in  dry  carbon  bisul- 
phide in  a  tubulated  retort :  when  the  mixture  has  cooled,  175  parta  of  iodine  are  added 
little  by  little,  and  the  carbon  bisulphide  is  then  distilled  off,  this  being  done  towards  the 
end  of  the  operation  in  a  current  of  dry  carbonic  anhydride  at  a  moderate  temperature. 
The  neck  of  the  retort  is  then  connected  with  a  wide  glass  tube,  and  the  tubulure  witlia 
funnel  furnished  with  a  stop-cock,  and  containing  50  porta  of  water.  This  water  is  added 
drop  by  drop  to  the  phosphorous  iodide,  and  a  violent  reaction  take  a  place,  with  the 
evolution  of  hydriodic  acid  and  phosphonium  iodide.  The  latter  collects  as  crystals 
in  the  glass  tube  and  the  retort  itself.  It  ia  purified  by  further  distillations;  more 
than  100  parts  may  be  obtained.  ISaoyer  expresses  the  reaction  by  the  equation 
P^  +  2H.J0  =  PH4I+PO.J;:ond  the  compound  PO,  maybe  represented  as  phosphorous 
phosphoric  anhydride:  PiOs  +  PaO,  =  <POi-  As  ■■  better  proportion  we  may  take  400 
grams  o(  phosphorus.  HSU  grams  of  inline,  and  240  grams  of  water,  and  express  the  for- 
mation thus:— ISP  +  9I  +  21HiO  =  oH1P,0,  +  7PH1I  +  2HI  I  Vol.  I.  p.  489). 

Phosphonium  iodide  and  even  phosphine  act  aa  reducing  agents  on  the  solutions  of 
many  metallic  salts.  Cavazzi  allowed  that  with  a  solution  of  sulphurous  anhydride, 
phosphine  gives  sulphur  and  phosphoric  acid. 

■*  The  air  must  first  be  expelled  from  the  flask  by  hydrogen,  or  some  other  gas  which 
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phorus  are  dropped  into  a  flask  containing  a  strong  solution  of  caustic 
potash  and  heated.  Potassium  hypophosphite,  H2KP02,  is  then 
obtained  in  solution  ;  gaseous  phosphuretted  hydrogen  is  evolved  : 

P4  +  3KHO  +  3H,0 = 3(KH2P02)  +  PH3. 

Liquid  phosphuretted  hydrogen  is  also  formed,  together  with  the 
phosphine,  so  that  the  gaseous  product,  on  escaping  from  the  water 
into  the  air,  takes  fire  spontaneously,  forming  beautiful  white  rings  of 
phosphoric  acid.  In  this  experiment,  like  that  with  calcium  phosphide, 
it  is  the  liquid,  P2H4,  that  takes  fire  ;  but  the  phosphine  set  light  to 
by  it  also  burns,  PH3  +  04=PH304.  The  same  phosphuretted  hydro- 
gen, PH?,  may  be  obtained  pure,  and  not  spontaneously  combustible, 
by  igniting  the  hydrates  of  phosphorous  acid  (4PH303  =  PH3  + 
3PH304)  and  hypophosphorous  acid  (2PH302=PH3  +  PH304)  ;  or, 
more  simply,  by  the  decomposition  of  calcium  phosphide  by  hydro- 
chloric acid,  because  then  all  the  liquid  phosphide,  P2H4,  is  decomposed 
into  non-volatile  P2H  and  gaseous  PH3. 

Pure  phosphine  liquefies  when  cooled  to  —90°,  boils  at  —85°,  and 
solidifies  at  —135°  (Olszewski). 

When  phosphorus  burns  in  an  excess  of  dry  oxygen,  then  only 
phosphoric  anhydride^  P205,  is  formed.  It  is  prepared  by  throwing 
pieces  of  phosphorus  through  a  wide  tube,  fixed  into  the  upper  neck  of 

will  not  support  combustion,  as  otherwise  an  explosion  might  take  place  owing  to  the 
spontaneous  inflammability  of  the  phosphuretted  hydrogen. 

The  following  is  another  method  by  which  gaseous  phosphuretted  hydrogen  may  be 
easily  prepared :  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  zinc  dust  to  two  parts  of  red  phosphorus  are 
put  in  on  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  or  coal  gas  (it  burns  in  air).  Combination  taken 
place,  accompanied  by  a  flash,  and  a  green  mass  of  zinc  phosphide,  Zn3Po,  is  formed,  which 
gives  phosphine  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  combustion  of  phosphuretted  hydrogen 
in  oxygen  also  takes  place  under  water  when  the  bubbles  of  both  gases  meet,  and  it  is 
very  brilliant.  The  phosphuretted  hydrogen  obtained  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  on 
caustic  potash  always  contains  free  hydrogen,  and  often  even  the  greater  part  of  the  gas 
evolved  consists  of  hydrogen. 

Pure  phosphuretted  hydrogen  (not  containing  hydrogen  or  liquid  or  solid  phosphides) 
is  obtained  by  the  action  of  a  solution  of  potash  on  phosphonium  iodide  :  PH4I  +  KHO 
=  PH^  KI  +  ILjO  (in  just  the  same  way  as  ammonia  is  from  ammonium  chloride).  The 
reaction  proceeds  easily,  and  the  purity  of  the  gas  is  seen  from  the  fact  that  it  is  entirely 
absorbed  by  bleaching  powder  and  is  not  spontaneously  inflammable.  The  vapours  of 
bromine,  nitric  acid,  &c,  cause  it  to  again  acquire  the  property  of  inflaming  in  the  air ; 
that  is,  they  partially  decompose  it,  forming  the  liquid  hydride,  P2H4.  Oppenheim  showed 
that  when  red  phosphorus  is  heated  at  200°  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  closed  tube  it 
forms  the  compound  PC13(H3P03)  together  with  phosphine. 

The  analogy  between  phosphine  and  ammonia  is  particularly  clearly  shown  in  their 
hydrocarbon  derivatives.  Just  as  the  compounds  NILjR,  NHR^,  and  NRS,  where  R  is 
CH3,  and  other  hydrocarbon  radicles,  correspond  with  NH5,  so  also  there  are  exactly 
corresponding  compounds  answering  to  PH3.  The  study  of  these  compounds  belongs  to 
organic  chemistry. 
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a  large  glass  globe,  on  to  a  cup  suspender!  in  the  centre  of  the  globe. 
IbeH  lumps  .ice  set  light  to  by  touching  them  with  a  hot  wire,  mitl 
the  phosphorus  burns  into  P20,j.  The  dry  air  necessary  for  its  com- 
bustion is  forced  into  the  globe  through  a  lateral  neck,  and  the  white 
flake?  of  phosphoric  unhydridi1  formed  are  carried  by  the  current  of  air 
through  a  second  lateral  neck  into  a  series  of  Woulfe's  bottles,  where 
they  settle  as  friable  white  flakes.  Phosphoric  anhydride  may  also  be 
formed  by  passing  dry  air  through  a  solution  of  phosphorus  in  carbon 
bisulphide.  Alt  the  materials  for  the  preparation  of  this  substance 
must  be  carefully  dried,  because  it  rrmihiuea  with  great  eagerness  tcit/t 
u:<it*r,  at  the  same  time  developing  a  large  amount  of  heat  and  forming 
rn  eta  phosphoric  acid,  HP(_>3,  from  which  the  water  cannot  be  separated 
by  heat.  Phosphoric  anhydride  is  a  colourless  snow-like  substance, 
■which  attracts  moisture  from  the  air  with  the  utmost  avidity.  Jt  fuses 
at  a  red  heat,  and  then  volatilises.  Its  affinity  for  water  is  so  great 
that  it  takes  it  up  from  many  bodies.  Thus  it  converts  sulphuric  acid 
into  sulphuric  anhydride,  and  caibuliyd rates  (wood,  paper)  are  car- 
bonised, and  give  up  the  elements  of  water  to  it  when  brought  into 
contact  with  it. 

When  moist  phosphorus  slowly  oxidises  in  the  air,  it  not  only 
forms  phosphorous  and  phosphoric  acids,  but  also  hiftxiyhotphoric  acid, 
HiP.,U,,,  which  when  in  a  dry  state  easily  splits  up  at  60°  into  phos- 
phorous and  nietaphosphoric  acids  (H4PaOfi  =  H3POj  +  HPOa),  but 
differs  from  a  mixture  of  these  acids  in  that  it  forms  well -characterised 
salts,  of  which  the  sodium  salt,  II.,Xii,P .,(.),.,,  is  but  slightly  soluble  in 
water  (the  sodium  salts  of  phosphoric  and  phosphorous  acids  are  easily 
soluble),  and  that  it  does  not  act  as  a  reducing  agent,  like  mixtures 
containing  phosphorous  acid."     Thorpe,  by  oxidising  phosphorus  in 

11  Salier  proved  the  existence  of  hyjH,|ihi)si.]ioiit'  mid  (it  [-,  nlm  culled  subphoaphorio 
Mid  K  in  which  mmy  chemists  did  not  believe.  Drawn  (18B8)  investigated  its  enlta.  It 
may  be  obtained  inn  free  stute  by  the  following  method.  The  solution  ol  ucid  produced  by 
(be  alow  oii.lati.iTi  <j[  limist  plmsnlianis  is  mixed  with  a  solution  (i:,  ji.l-.i  ol  sodium  ncetate. 
A  salt,  K*tHaP«Og,SH1<  I,  crystallines  out  on  cooling ;  it  ia  soluble  iu  ifl  purla  of  water,  and 
Sires  a  precipitate  of  PM'-Pe  with  lead  »s.lts  I  Ag4P,Oc  with  salts  of  silver).  The  lead  Halt 
is  decomposed  by  u.  current  •>(  Lyilri-^i-n  Milj-liiili-,  ivhon  lead  sulphide  ia  precipitated, 
while  tin-  solution,  evaporated  under  the  receiver  of  in  air-pump,  gives  crystals  of 
IHjO,  which  easily  losea  water  and  nivi-s  I1,P  ,0,.  Tim  salts,  in  which  the  H4  is. 
iwplaoed  by  Si.,,  or  N'iNnj,  or  CdNag,  ic,  are  insoluble  in  water. 

In  order  tu  see  the  relation  between  i-li-.^jilmi-iL.-  .uni  and  l]ypop]iii-.p]ior!r  ocid  which 
doe*  not  contain  the  elements  ot  pbnnphi,rous  n.id  ilit-cause  it  dues  not  reduce  either 
gold  or  mercury  from  their  solutions),  but  which  ie  nevertheless  capable  of  being  oxidised 
(for  rumple,  by  potassium  permanganate)  into  phosphoric  acid,  it  is  simplest  to  apply 
the  law  of  substitution..  Thi.  dearly  indicates  the  relation  between  oxalic  acid  (COOH), 
and  earbonio  acid,  OH(COOH),  but  the  relation  between  the  above  acids  is  exactly  the 
autM  if  we  express  phosphoric  acid  as  OHiPOOaH,),  because  in  thia  case  P,B<0„  or 
(POO^HjJj,  will  correspond  with  it  just  aa  oxalic  iloea  to  carbonic  acid.     The  relation 


. 
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dry  air,  observed  the  formation  of  a  volatile  phosphorous  oxide* 
iP^Oj,  giving  phosphoric  and  phosphorous  acids  with  water,  but; 
which  by  its  composition  is  the  anhydride  of  hypophosphoric  acid, 
P204  =  H4P202-2H20. 

Judging  by  the  common  law  of  the  formation  of  acids  (Chapter  XV.), 
the  series  of  phosphorus  compounds  should  include  the  following  ortho- 
acids  and  their  corresponding  anhydrides,  answering  to  phosphuretted 
hydrogen,  H3P  : — 

H3P04,  phosphoric  acid,  and  PoO^,  anhydride, 

H3PO3,  phosphorous  acid,  and  P2O3,  anhydride, 

H3p^2>  hypophosphorous  acid,  and  P20,    anhydride.12 

The  last  of  these  (the  analogue  of  N20)  is  almost  unknown,  and 
the  second  is  very  little  known.  Phosphoric  anhydride  (P20<5)  with  a 
small  quantity  of  water  does,  not  at  first  give  orthophosphoric  acid, 
PH304,  but  a  compound  P20A,H20,  or  PHO,,  whose  composition 
corresponds  with  that  of  nitric  acid ;  this  is  metaphosphoric  acid.  Even 
with  an  excess  of  water,  combining  with  phosphoric  anhydride,  this 
metaphosphoric  acid,  and  not  the  ortho-,  passes  at  first  into  solution. 
Metaphosphoric  acid  in  solution,  only  passes  into  orthophosphoric  acid 
when  the  solution  is  heated  or  after  the  lapse  of  time. 

Orthophosphoric  acid  13  is  obtained  by  oxidising  phosphorus  with 
nitric  acid  until  the  phosphorus  entirely  passes  into  solution  and  the 
lower  oxides  of  nitrogen  cease  to  be  evolved.  The  reaction  takes  place 
best  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  when  aided  by  heat.  The  resultant 
solution  is  evaporated  to  a  syrup.     If  a  weighed  quantity  of  phosphorus 

between  hyposulphuric  or  dithionic  acid,  (S02OH)2,  and  sulphuric  acid,  OH(S02OH),  in 
just  the  same,  as  we  shall  find  in  the  following  chapter.  Dithionic  acid  corresponds 
with  the  anhydride  S205,  intermediate  between  S02  and  SO5 ;  oxalic  acid  with  C 203l 
intermediate  between  CO  and  C02;  hypophosphoric  acid  corresponds  with  the  anhydride 
P204,  also  intermediate  between  P203  and  P203. 

"  Besides  the  above  enumerated  hydrates,  a  compound,  PH30,  should  correspond 
with  PHV  This  hydrate,  which  is  analogous  to  hydroxylamine,  is  not  known  in  a  free 
state,  but  it  is  known  as  triethylphosphine  oxide,  P(C2H5)30,  which  is  obtained  by  the 
oxidation  of  triethylphosphine,  P(C2H5)5.  It  must  be  observed  that  there  may  also  be 
lower  oxides  of  phosphorus  corresponding  withPH3,  likeN20  and  NO,  and  there  are  even 
indications  of  the  formation  of  such  compounds,  but  the  data  concerning  them  cannot  be 
considered  as  firmly  established. 

13  Phosphoric  acid,  being  a  soluble  and  non-volatile  substance,  cannot  be  prepared 
like  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  the  alkali  phosphates, 
although  it  is  partially  liberated  in  the  process.  For  this  purpose  the  salts  of  barium 
or  lead  may  be  taken,  because  they  give  insoluble  salts,  thus  Ba3(P04)2  +  8H0SO4  = 
8BaS04  +  2H3PO4.  Bone  ash  contains,  besides  calcium  phosphate,  sodium  and  mag- 
nesium phosphates,  and  fluorides  and  other  salts,  so  that  it  cannot  directly  give  a  pure 
phosphoric  acid. 
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(dried  in  a  current  of  dry  carbonic  anhydride)  be  taken,  then  a  crystal- 
line piass  of  the  acid  can  be  obtained  by  evaporating  the  solution  until 
it  consists  only  of  the  quantity  u  of  phosphoric  acid  corresponding 
with  the  amount  of  phosphorus  taken  (from  31  parts  of  P,  98  parts  of 
solution).  It  fuses  at  4-39°  ;  sp.  gr.  of  the  liquid  1*88.  Phosphorus 
pentachloride,  PC15,  and  oxychloride,  POCl3  (see  further  on),  give  ortho- 
phosphoric  acid  and  hydrochloric  acid  with  water.  The  two  other 
varieties  of  phosphoric  acid,  with  which  we  shall  presently  become 
acquainted,  give  the  same  ortho-acid  when  in  the  presence  of  acids, 
with  particular  ease  when  boiled  and  more  slowly  in  the  cold.  By 
itself  orthophosphoric  acid  does  not  pass  into  the  other  varieties  j  it 
does  not  oxidise,  and  therefore  forms  the  limiting  and  stable  form. 
When  heated  to  300°,  it  loses  water  and  passes  into  pyrophosphoric 
acid,  2H3P04  =  H20  +  H4P207,  whilst  at  a  red  heat  it  loses  twice  as  much 
water  and  is  converted  into  metaphosphoric  acid,  H3P04=H20  +  HP03. 
In  solution  orthophosphoric  acid  exists  as  H3P04,  and  not  as  pyro- 
or  meta-phosphoric  acids,  because  the  solutions  of  these  latter  acids 
give  different  reactions  :  thus  orthophosphoric  acid  does  not  precipitate 
albumin,  does  not  give  a  precipitate  with  barium  chloride,  and  forms  a 
yellow  precipitate  of  silver  orthophosphate,  Ag3P04,  with  silver  nitrate 
(in  the  presence  of  alkalis,  but  not  otherwise)  ;  whilst  a  solution  of 
pyrophosphoric  acid,  H,P207,  although  it  does  not  precipitate  albumin 
or  barium  chloride,  gives  a  white  precipitate  of  silver  pyrophosphate, 
Ag4P207,  with  silver  nitrate ;  and  a  solution  of  metaphosphoric  acid, 
HP03,  precipitates  both  albumin  and  barium  chloride,  and  gives  a 
white  precipitate  of  silver  metaphosphate,  AgPO:i,  with  silver  nitrate. 
These  points  of  distinction  were  studied  by  Graham,  and  are  exceedingly 
instructive.  They  show  that  the  solution  of  a  substance  does  not 
determine  the  maxima  of  chemical  combination  with  water,  that  solu- 
tions may  contain  various  degrees  of  combination  with  water,  and  that 
there  is  a  clear  difference  between  the  water  serving  for  solution  and 
that  entering  into  chemical  combination.  Graham's  experiments  also 
showed  that  the  water  whose  removal  or  combination  determines  the 
conversion  of  ortho-  into  meta-  and  pyro-phosphoric  acids  differs 
distinctly  from  water  of  crystallisation,  for  he  obtained  the  salts  of 
ortho-,  meta-,  and  pyrophosphoric  acids  with  water  of  crystallisation, 
and  they  differed  in  their  reactions,  like  the  acids  themselves,  although 
their  crystals  contained  water  of  crystallisation.  This  water  was 
expelled  with  greater  ease  than  the  water  of  constitution  of  the  hydrates 
in  question. 

11  If  this  is  not  done  the  orthophosphoric  acid,  PH304,  loses  a  portion  of  its  water,  and 
then,  «s  with  an  excess  of  water,  it  does  not  crystallise. 
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Orthophosphoric  acid  has  a  pleasant  acid  taste  and  a  distinctly  acid 

reaction  ;  it  is  used  as  a  medicine,  and  is  not  poisonous  (phosphorous 

acid  is  poisonous).     Alkalis,  like  sodium,  potassium,  and  ammonium 

hydroxides,  saturate  the  acid  properties  of  phosphoric  acid  when  taken 

in  the  ratio  2NaHO  :  H3P04 — that  is,  when  salts  of  the  composition 

HNa2P04  are  formed.    When  taken  in  the  ratio  NaHO  :  H3P04,  then 

a  solution  having  an  acid  reaction  is  obtained,  and  when  3NaHO:  H3P04 

— that  is,  when  the  salt  Na3P04  is  formed — an  alkaline  reaction  is 

obtained.    Therefore  many  chemists  (Berzelius)  even  regarded  the  salts 

of  composition  R2HP04  as  normal,  and  considered  phosphoric  acid  to 

be  bibasic.     However,  the  salt  Na2HP04  also  shows  a  feeble  alkaline 

reaction,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  judge  the  characteristic  peculiarities 

of  acids  by  the  reactions  on  litmus  paper,  as  we  already  know  from 

many  examples.     Orthophosphoric  acid  is  tribasic,  because  it  contains 

three  equivalents  of  hydrogen  replaceable  by  metals,  forming  salts, 

such  as  NaH2P04,  Na2HP04,  and  Na3P04.     It  is  also  tribasic,  because 

with  silver  nitrate  its  soluble  salts  always  give  Ag3P04,15  a  salt  with 

three  equivalents  of  silver,  and  because  by  double  decomposition  with 

barium  chloride  it  forms  a  salt  of  the  composition  Ba3(P04)2,  and  silver 

and  barium  hardly  ever  give  basic  salts.     With  the  metals  of   the 

alkalis,  phosphoric  acid  forms  soluble  salts,  but  the  normal  salts  of  the 

metals  of  the  alkaline  earths,  R3(P04)2  and  even  R2H2(P04)  ,  are 

insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolve  in  feeble  acids,  like  phosphoric  and 

acetic,  because  they  then  form  soluble  acid  salts,  especially  RH4(P04)2.1G 

15  Silver  orthophosphato,  Ag3P04,  is  yellow,  sp.  gr.  7*82,  and  insoluble  in  water. 
When  heated  it  fuses  like  silver  chloride,  and  if  kept  fused  for  some  length  of  time 
it  gives  a  white  pyrophosphate  (the  decomposition  which  causes  this  is  not  known). 
It  is  soluble  in  aqueous  solutions  of  phosphoric,  nitric,  and  even  acetic  acids,  of 
ammonia,  and  many  of  its  salts.  If  silver  nitrate  acts  on  a  dimetallic  orthophos- 
phate— for  instance,  Na2HP04 — it  still  gives  Ag3P04,  nitric  acid  being  disengaged : 
Na.2HP04  +  3AgN03  =  Ag3P04  +  2XaN03  +  HN05.  This  is  due  to  the  property  of  silver 
of  only  giving  normal  salts  by  double  decompositions  in  the  presence  of  water.  Of  which 
fact  the  case  in  question  is  a  proof,  for  when  alcohol  iB  added  to  silver  orthophosphatc, 
Ag-yP04,  dissolved  in  syrupy  phosphoric  acid,  it  precipitates  a  white  salt  (the  alcohol 
takes  up  the  free  phosphoric  acid)  having  the  composition  Ag2HP04,  which  is  imme- 
diately decomposed  by  water  into  the  normal  salt  and  phosphoric  acid. 

16  The  researches  of  Thomsen  showed  that  in  very  dilute  aqueous  solutions  the 
majority  of  monobasic  acids — nitric,  acetic,  hydrochloric,  &c.  (but  hydrofluoric  acid  more 
and  hydrocyanic  less)— HR  evolve  the  following  amounts  of  heat  (in  thousands  of  calories) 
with  caustic  soda:  NaHO  +  2HR  =  H;  NaHO  +  HR  =  14;  2NaHO  +  HR=14;  that  is,  if 
n  be  a  whole  number  nNaHO  +  HR  =  14  and  NaHO  +  nHR  =  14.  Hence  reaction  here  onl  v 
takes  place  between  one  molecule  of  NaHO  and  one  molecule  of  acid,  and  the  remaining 
quantity  of  acid  or  alkali  does  not  enter  into  the  reaction.  In  the  case  of  bibasic  acids 
HjR''  (sulphuric,  dithionic,  oxalic,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  &c),  NaHO  +  2HjR"=  14  • 
NaHO  +  H,R'*  =  14;  2NaHO  +  H2R"  =  28 ;  nNaHO +  H2R'«=  28;  that  is,  with  an  excess  of 
acid  (NaHO  +  2H'2R")  14  thousand  units  of  heat  are  developed,  and  with  an  excess  of  alkali 
28.  When  phosphoric  acid  is  taken  (but  not  all  tribasic  acids— for  instance,  not  citric)  the 
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Phosphoric  anhydride,  or  any  of  its  hydrates,  when  ignited  with  an 
excess  of  sodium  hydroxide,  carbonate,  (fee,  forms  normal  or  Irisodium 
orthophasphate,  Na3POj,  but  when  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  ia 
decomposed  by  orthophosplioric  acid,  the  salt  NasHPO,  only  is 
formed  ;  and  when  an  excess  of  sodium  chloride  is  ignited  with  ortho- 
phosphoric  acid  then  hydrochloric  acid  ia  evolved,  and  the  acid  salt 
H3NaPO,  is  alone  formed.  These  facts  clearly  indicate  the  small 
eiR-rvv  i.if  filiii-plioric  acid  with  irsjicct  to  the  formation  of  the  t*i- 
metallic  salt,  which  is  seen  further  from  the  fact  that  the  salt  Na-jPO, 
has  an  alkaline  reaction,  decomposes  in  the  presence  of  water  and  car- 
l>onic  acid,  forming  Na.,HPO,,  corrodes  glass  vessels  in  which  it  is 
boiled  or  evaporated,  just  like  solutions  of  the  alkalis,  disengages,  like 
them,  ammonia  from  ammonium  chloride,  and  crystallises  from  solu- 
tions, as  NajPO^lSHjO,  only  in  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  alkali. 
At  15°  the  crystals  of  this  salt  require  five  parts  of  water  for  solution  ; 
they  fuse  ai  77°. 

Dutxlitim  orthoplwfphatr-,  or  common  sodium  phosphate,  K"a2HPO„ 
is  more  stable  both  in  solution  and  in  the  solid  state.     As  it  is  used  in 

general  character  of  the  phim.mou.jti  i-  -iniiiiirtothr  prfivdinp;.! icly.  N'„HO  -  2H-,rO( 

-H7;    NaHO  +  H;PO,  =  li'H;    2-\'»HO  +  H.jPOj-ST'l ;    BXaHO  +  H.-.PO,  -  84  11 ; 
■<>,-8S*8;  or,  in  general  tonus,  NaHO+»HjP04=l»  (appro*!  mately),  and 
..  II.  ■     (I  ri">,  =  8c.andnot  42,  which  shows  a  peculiarity  of  phosphoric  acid.     In  the 
ca-e  of  energetic  acids,  when  on*   equivalent    (28  grams!  of   sodium   (in    the  toon  ot 
hydroxide)  replaces  one  equivalent  il  gram)  ut  hydio([Bn  (with  the  formation  of  water 
.  :nt  it  .lit ',  UIHMi  heal  units  are  evolved  ;  and  thin  is  true  for  phosphoric 
*eid  wlieu  in  H^PO,,  Na  or  No.,  replaces  H  or  H„  but  wheu  Nil,  replaces  H5  less  heat  is 
developed.    This  will  bo  seen  from  the  folion-fng  arrangement  based  on  thn  preceding 
fignres:  H»POt-»-N*HO«H-8;NaH3PO,  +  N«HO  =  ia"i  Na.,HPO,  +  KaHO  =  li-9;  with 
N*;PO(  •  N«HO,  a  very  small  amount  of  host  is  evnlred,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  (act 
thai  Ns^O,  +  SNnHO  =  18,  but  still  heat  is  evolved,     One  must  suppose  that  in  acting 
on  phosphoric  arid  in  the  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  water,  R  certain  portion  of  Ibe 
■odium  hydroxide  remains  as  alkali  nncombined  with  tin'  acid.     Hence,  oa  increasing  the 
m.-.  of  the  alkali,  boat  is  still  evolved,  and  a  Iresh  interchange  between  Na  and  H  takes 
pla.-c.   Hi-i'ire  wnterahowaa  decomposing  action  on  the  alkali  phosphates.  When  nH;I'0, 
it  mixed  with  wNaHO  in  a  dilute  solution,  «Xa.,PO,  and  niH.fi  are  not  fanned,  bat  this 
Traction  onlv  lakes  place  between  {•'-  niJH-l'O,  and  in-?ioSNaHO,and  hence  the  result 
will  1»  a  mixture  of  the  solutions  ot  |;.-m)N"a;P0l,."HJPO,  (or  more  probably  of  acid 
■kits),  mNaliO  and  OH.,  anil  therefore  the  solution  of  NajPOj  has  an  alkaline  reaction. 
Tli*  same  decomposing  action  ot  water  is  seen,  but  to  a  lessexteut,  with  Na.,HP04,  ai  may 
:  n  from  the  reaction  of  this  salt  anil  from  the  amount  of  heat  developed  by 
N.H.I'",  wish  NaHO.    Such  an  explanation  is  in  accordance  with  many  facta  concern- 
ing the  decomposition  of  salts  by  water  already  known  to  us,  and  shows  that  in  the 
nrwaence  of  a  mass  of  water  thernioc  hem  teal  data  cannot  be  the  means  of  discovering 
■  i   in  ids,  but  rather  the  means  for  demonstrating  the  effects  of  water  on 
.,;«  obtained  by  this  ui.mis  be  compared  with  other  data  relative  to  the 
il   researches  made  by  Bertlielot  and  Lnnguinine  have  confirmed  the  above 
deductions  made  by  me  in  the  first  edition  (1M71 )  of  this  work.     Now  views  of  this 
nature  ore  already  somewhat   generally   accepted,  although    they  are  not  sufficiently 
i.hi.i  in  other  cases. 
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medicine  and  in  dyeing,  it  is  prepared  in  considerable  quantities,  most 
frequently  from  the  impure  phosphoric  acid  obtained  by  the  action  of 
sulphuric  acid  on  bone  ash.  The  solution  thus  formed — which  contains, 
besides  phosphoric  and  sulphuric  acids,  salts  of  sodium,  calcium,  and 
magnesium — is  heated,  and  sodium  carbonate  added  so  long  as  car- 
bonic anhydride  is  disengaged.  A  precipitate  is  formed  containing  the 
insoluble  salts  of  magnesium  and  calcium,  while  the  solution  contains 
sodium  phosphate,  Na2HP04,  with  a  small  quantity  of  other  salts,  from 
which  it  may  be  easily  purified  by  crystallisation.  At  the  ordinary 
temperature  its  solutions,  especially  in  the  presence  of  a  small  amount 
of  sodium  carbonate,  give  finely-formed  inclined  prismatic  crystals, 
Na2HP04,12H20  ;  17  when  the  crystallisation  takes  place  at  above  30° 
they  only  contain  7H20.  The  former  crystals  even  lose  a  portion  of 
their  water  of  crystallisation  at  the  ordinary  temperature  (the  salt 
effloresces),  and  form  the  second  salt  with  7H20  ;  whilst  under  the 
receiver  of  an  air-pump  and  over  sulphuric  acid  they  also  part  with 
this  water.  When  ignited  they  lose  the  last  molecule  of  water  of 
constitution,  and  give  sodium  pyrophosphate,  Na4P207.  The  crystals 
of  Na2HP04,12H20  have  asp.  gr.  of  1*53,  and  dissolve  in  49  parts  of 
water  at  16°.  The  solution  has  a  feeble  alkaline  reaction,  and  absorbs 
carbonic  anhydride. 

Monosodium  orthophosphate,  NaH2P04l  crystallises  with  one 
equivalent  of  water  ;  its  solution  has  an  acid  reaction.  At  100°  the 
salt  only  loses  this  water  of  crystallisation,  and  at  200°  to  240°  it  j  arts 
with  all  its  water,  forming  the  metaphosphate  NaPOa.  It  is  pre- 
pared from  ordinary  sodium  phosphate  by  adding  phosphoric  acid 
until  the  solution  does  not  give  a  precipitate  with  barium  chloride,  and 
then  evaporating  and  crystallising  the  solution.  The  solution  of  this 
salt  does  not  absorb  carbonic  anhydride,  and  does  not  give  a  precipitate 
with  salts  of  calcium,  barium,  <fcc.18 

17  Nc^HP01,12HoO  has  a  sp.  gr.  1'58.    Poggiale  determined  the  solubility  in  100  parts 

of  water  (1)  of  the  anhydrous  ortho-salt  Na^HPC^  and  (2)  of  the  corresponding  pyro- salt 

Na4Pa07  :— 

0°  20°  40°  80°  100° 

I.  15  111  809  81  108 

II.  8*2  6*2  18  5  80  40 

At  temperatures  of  20°  to  100°  the  ortho-salt  is  so  very  much  less  soluble  that  this 
difference  alone  already  indicates  the  deeply-seated  alteration  in  constitution  which  takes 
place  in  the  passage  from  the  ortho-  to  the  pyro-salts. 

18  The  ammonium  orthophosp hates  resemble  the  sodium  salts  in  many  respects,  but 
the  instability  of  the  di-  and  tri-metallic  salts  is  seen  in  them  still  more  clearly  than  in 
the  Kodium  salts;  thus  (NH^jPO^  and  even  (NH4)2HP04  lose  ammonia  in  the  air 
(eBpt* cially  when  heated,  even  in  solutions) ;  NH4HiP04  alone  does  not  disengage  ammonia 
an d  has  an  acid  reaction.    The  crystals  of  the  first  salt  contain  8H20,  and  are  only 
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As  a  hydrate,  orthonliosphoric  acid  should  be  expressed,  after  the 
fashion  of  other  hydrates,  as  containing  three  water  residues  (hydroxyl 

termed  in  the  presence  ol  an  ncess  of  ammonia :  both  the  others  arc  anhydrous,  and 
nny  I*  obtained  like  the  sodium  tills.  When  ignited  these  salts  leave  ni  eta  phosphoric 
•cid  behind;  for  example,  (NH,),HPOt  =  2NHJ-H.J0  +  HPO,.  Ammonia  alw)  enters 
into  the  composition  -if  manv  r|.-.qilil..-  phnsphatcis.  Ammonium  sodium  orthopbonphato, 
or  limply  phosphate,  NH.NVHPO.^H.p,  crystallines  in  large  transparent  crystals  Irom 
■  mixture,  of  the  solutions  of  disodium  phosphate  and  ammonium  chloride  (in  which 
ease  sodium  chloride  i-  uhtniued  in  I  he  mother  li.juidi,  or,  letter  still,  from  a  solution  of 
lODDosodium  phosphate,  saturated  with  ammonia.  It  is  also  formed  from  the  phosphates 
in  urine  when  it  ferments.  This  salt  in  frequently  used  in  testing  metallic  compounds 
I.y  the  Mow-pip*,  because  when  ignited  it  leases  a  vitreous  metaphosphate,  SaPOj, 
c.hi.li.  Ifte  bi.raj,  dissolves  metallic  oxides,  forming  characteristic  tinted  glasses. 

When  a  solation  of  triiodinm  phosphite  is  added  to  a  solution  of  a  magnesium  salt  it 
gives  a  white  precipitate  of  the  normal  orthopbosphato  Mg..(PO.,i;.7H,0.  If  the  tri- 
todiom  salt  he  repined  In-  t ]  1  ■--  nr.liuerv  suit.  Ns  ,H  I'O,.  i;  precipitate  is  also  formed,  and 
MgHPOj.THjO  is  obtained.  It  might  be  thought  that  the  normal  salt  Mgj(PO,)s  would 
1*  precipitate.!  if  disodimii  phosphate  «u-  added  lu  ammonia  nod  n  salt  of  magnesium,  hot 
in  reality  ammonium  mnpnrtiiiu,  cirthnphoapltaic,  Mg\H1PO,,tlH,J0,  is  precipitated  as 
a  cry  Mali  inn  powder,  which  loses  ammonia  and  water  when  ignited,  and  gives  a  pyro- 
pbospliate,  MgjPjOT.  This  salt  occurs  in  nature  as  the  mineral  struvite,  and  in  various 
product*  of  the  changes  of  animal  matter.  If  wa  consider  that  tho  aliove  salt  parts  with 
ammonia  with  difficulty,  and  that  the  corresponding  salt  of  sodium  is  not  formed  under 
the  Mmi>  conditions  (MgNuPO,,!'!!  ,0  is  iibtained  by  the  act  inn  nf  magnesia  on  disodiuin 
phosphate),  il  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  salts  of  calcium  and  barium  do 
not  form  double  salts  as  easily  as  magnesium,  and  if  we  recollect  that  the  salts  of  mag- 
nesinm  in  general  easily  form  double  ammonium  salts,  then  we  are  led  to  think  that  this 
salt  is  not  really  a  normal,  but  an  acid  salt,  corresponding  with  Na_.HP041  in  which  Ni, 
is  replaced  by  the  group  NH;,Mg,  e.|uivah.'nt  In  two  of  sodium. 

The  common  normal  mleium  jih.itphalr,  Ca^PO,),,  occurs  in  minerals,  :u  animals, 
especially  in  bones,  and  also  probably  in  plants,  although  the  ash  of  many  portions  of 
plants,  as  a  rate,  contains  less  lime  than  the  formation  of  the  normal  suit  requires .  Thus 
100  parts  ol  the  ash  (from  B0O0  parts  of  grain)  of  rye  grain  contain  47'5  of  phosphoric 
anhydride  and  only  2  7  ..!  lime,  and  even  the  ash  of  all  the  rye  (including  straw  |  contains 
twice  as  much  phosphoric  anhydride  as  lime,  and  the  normal  salt  contains  almost  equal 
weights  of  these  substances.  Only  the  ash  nf grasses,  im<l  especially  of  clover,  and  of  trees, 
contain  in  the  majority  of  casts  more  lime  than  is  required  Fit  tin:  fun  nation  of  Ca:P.,09. 
•alt.  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  dissolves  even  in  such  feeble  acids  as  acetic  and 
even  in  water  containing  carbonic  acid.  Tlie  latter  fact  is  of  immense 
importance  in  nature,  because  by  its  means  rain  water  is  able  to  transfer  the  calcium 
phosphates  in  the  soil  into  solutions  which  are  absorbed  by  plants.  Tile  solubility  of 
the  norma!  salt  in  acids  takes  place  in  virtue  of  the  formation  of  an  acid  salt,  which  is 
from  the  quantity  of  acid  required  fur  its  subitum,  and  more  especially  from  the 
r.i-t  Lb.t  tin-  acid  soluiions  when  cvupnraled  give  crystalline  scales  of  the  acid  calcium 
phosphate,  CaH,(PO,).„  soluble  in  water.  This  solubility  of  the  acid  salt  forms  the  basis 
the  treatment  by  acids  of  Vsones.  phnsphuritcs,  guano,  and  other  natural  products 
irmal  salt  and  employed  for  fertilising  the  soil.  Tho  perfect  decom- 
pcattiom  requires  at  least  3H,S04  to  Caj(P04),,  but  ill  reality  less  is  taken,  so  that 
■  . i ] --  a  pe.itinu  of  tho  normal  salt  is  n  inverted  into  the  acid  suit.  Hydrochloric  acid  is 
used.  (In  practice  such  mixtures  are  known  as  tuprrpkvtpfirtta.)  Certain 
experiments,  however,  show  that  a  careful  grinding,  the  presence  of  organic,  and  especially 
of  nitrogenous,  substances,  and  the  porous  structure  of  calcium  phosphates  (for  example, 
as  in  burnt  bones),  render  the  treai  incut  .if  phosphoric  manures  by  acids  superfluous — 
that  is,  the  crop  is  not  bettered  by  it. 
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groups),  i.e.  as  PO(OH)3.  This  method  of  expression  indicates  that 
the  type  PXft,  seen  in  PH4I,  is  here  preserved,  with  the  substitu- 
tion of  X2  by  oxygen  and  X3  by  three  hydroxyl  groups.  The  same 
type  appears  in  POCl3,  PC15,  PFft,  *fcc.  And  if  we  recognise  phos- 
phoric acid  as  PO(OH)3,  we  should  expect  to  find  three  anhydrides 
corresponding  with  it :  (1)  [PC^OH^JjO,  in  which  two  of  the  three 
hydroxyls  are  preserved  ;  this  is  pyrophosphoric  acid,  H4P207.  (2) 
PO(OH)0,  where  only  one  hydroxyl  is  preserved.  This  is  metaphos- 
phoric  acid.  (3)  (PO)203  orP205,  that  is,  perfect  phosphoric  anhydride. 
Therefore,  pyro-  and  meta-phosphoric  acids  are  imperfect  anhydrides  (or 
anhydro-acids)  of  orthophosphoric  acid.19 

Pyrophosphoric  acid,  H4P207,  is  formed  by  heating  orthophos- 
phoric acid  to  300°,  which  then  loses  water.  Its  normal  salts  are 
formed  by  igniting  the  dimetallic  salts  of  orthophosphoric  acid  of 
the  types  HM2P04.  Thus  from  the  disodium  salt  we  obtain  sodium 
pyrophosphate  Na4P207  (it  crystallises  from  water  with  10H,O,  is 
very  stable,  fuses  when  heated,  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  does  not 
form  ortho-  salts  when  its  solution  is  boiled)  :  and  from  the  mono- 
sodium  salt  NaH2P04  the  acid  salt  Na2H2P207  (easily  soluble  in 
water)  is  formed  ;  this  has  an  acid  reaction,  and  when  ignited  further 
gives  the  meta-salt.20 

19  In  this  sense  the  ortho-acid  itself  might  be  regarded  as  an  anhydro-acid,  counting 
P(HO)5  as  the  perfect  hydrate,  if  PH5  existed  ;  but  as  in  general  the  normal  hydrates 
correspond  with  the  existing  hydrogen  compounds  with  the  addition  of  up  to  4  atoms  of 
oxygen,  therefore  PH304  is  the  normal  acid,  just  as  SH204  and  ClHOj ;  but  NHOj, 
CH205  are  meta-acids,  or  higher  normal  acids  (NHs04  and  CH404)  with  the  loss  of  a 
molecule  of  water. 

In  order  to  see  the  relation  between  the  ortho-,  pyro-,  and  meta-phosphoric  acids,  the 
first  thing  to  remark  is  that  in  them  the  anhydride  P^Oa  is  combined  with  8,  2,  and  1 
molecule  of  water.  But  Buch  an  empirical  relation  does  not  express  the  entire  reality, 
because  the  pyrophosphoric  acid  is  not  obtained  (?)  in  the  conversion  of  the  meta-  into  the 
ortho-acid ;  for  instance,  when  the  former  is  obtained  from  the  anhydride  and  converted 
into  the  ortho-acid  by  heating  its  solution.  The  intimate  relation  between  the  ortho-  and 
meta-acids  is  better  expressed  by  the  ordinary  formulas,  which  Bhow  that  the  ortho-acid, 
H5PO3,  and  the  meta-acid,  HP05l  contain  one  atom  of  phosphorus,  whilst  the  molecule  of 
the  pyro-acid,  H4P207,  has  two.  Still,  even  this  expression  of  the  composition  of  these 
acidB  does  not  correspond  with  facts,  because  all  the  data,  hereafter  considered,  respect- 
ing metaphosphoric  acid  show  (Note  21)  that  its  molecule  is  much  more  complex,  is 
polymerised,  and  contains  at  least  H3P5O0;  the  like  cannot  be  said  as  to  n  trie  acid. 
The  explanation  of  the  problems  which  here  present  themselves  can,  it  seems  to  me, 
be  only  looked  for  after  a  detailed  study  of  the  phenomena  of  the  polymerisations 
of  mineral  substances,  and  of  those  complex  acids,  such  as  phosphomolybdic,  which  we 
shall  hereafter  (Chapter  XXI.)  describe.  A  similar  instance  is  exhibited  in  the  solubility 
of  hydrate  of  silica  (produced  by  the  action  of  silicon  fluoride  on  water)  in  fused  meta- 
phosphoric  acid,  with  the  formation,  on  cooling,  of  an  octahedral  compound  (sp.  gr.,  31) 
containing  SiC^P^Os. 

*°  The  method  of  preparation  of  the  acid  itself  consists  in  converting  the  sodium  halt, 
Na1Pi07,  by  double  decomposition  with  water  and  a  salt  of  lead,  into  insoluble  lead 


Slataphoiphgric  arid,  HPOa  (the  analogue  of  nitric  add),  is  formed 
by  the  ignition  of  the  pyro-  anil  ortho-acids  (or,  better,  of  their 
ammonium  salts),  as  a  glassy,  hygi'os.'.i|iic,  fused  mass  (glacial  phosphoric 
•out,  addum  phoephorii-ioii  ijbi.ruilf),  soluble  in  water  and  volatilising 
without  decomposition.  It  is  also  formed  in  the  first  slow  action  of 
cold  water  on  the  anhydride,  but  metapkosphoric  acid  gradually 
ohvUGB  into  the  ortho-ucid  when  its  solution  is  lioiled,  or  when  it  is 
kept  for  any  length  of  time,  especially  in  the  presence  of  acids.11 

i  pepttMplate,  Pli,P:oT,  which  is  then  shaken  up  in  water  mid  dMompaaed  bj  -nlplm- 
nlteil  hydrogen  ;  lead  sulphide  i-  thus  piei.-ipit.ited,  and  pyrophosphoric  acid  remains  in 
-.luti.iu.  This  solution  cannot  Ii-  heated,  or  tin.-  pvro-aci'l  will  pass  into  the  ortho-.  In. I. 
rated  wider  ilns  receiver  of  an  air-pump.  It  concentrates  la  ■  wjnp  »ni 
t-ryiial lines.  and  wlu-ii  ignited  in  this  Conn  it  loses  water,  nrnl  form-  inetaplinsplioric  .n-i.l. 
,  ihoplmsj  li.irie  iu  ill  in  iimny  resiicets;  its  salts  with  the  ulkulis  are  aim 
■  -.ol.:-.  tad  the  ethers  iniolublo  in  water  but  soluble  in  aeida.  When  heated  in  volution 
with  iirid  it  gives  orthotic  sphoric  ii-i'l.  us  iv.-ll  ie.  wiun  [n-til  with  nn  kh'ss  -if  iilkuli. 

I  uny   here   remark    Unit  Witt  1 Il-.I  ammonium   chloride    with  phosphoric  mriil 

i  |.:,,lnn-!iliiru-  «eid  ws,b  evolvt-ii),  gnite.1  the  reeklue  tti  drive  nil  ammonia,  ami  obtained 

■  ..■  mill  in  tilt'  3-.-— "-In--. 

II  An  when  nsiu;  phenolplilhidom  ii-  nn  indicator  in  nout  rutin:  n™  by  mi  alkali  meta- 
|  h.jsphoric  nr.ii  1  is  monobasic,  mid  .irthophospli.ine  a:-M  is  hi  basic,  il  is,  puss  ible  liy  means  of 
tins  difference  to  follow  the  transition  of  meta-  into  oHh.  ..phosphoric  acid.  Sabatier  (lo88| 

meatig&tion  of  this  nature,  and  found  that  the  rate,  of  transformation  is 

dependent  on  the  temperature,  and  is  subject  Ui  tin-  ecni  r.il  laws  of  the  rain  of  fh i l:u  1 

transformations,  to  whose  con  side  ration  we  shall  return  in  the  following  chapter. 

MeU  phosphoric  acid  lins  u  particular  interest  in  respect  to  the  variations  to  which 

iU  sake  are  subject.     The  meta  phosphates  are  formed  l>y  the  ignition  of  the  acid  ortho- 

'■iri.PO,,  or  MNHjHPO,,  or  of  the  acid  pyrophosphates,  M..H,P,07,  or 

M  iNH,i.P;0-.  water  ami  ammonia  being  given  off  in  the  process.  The  properties  of  the 

rn-Uphosp hates,  which  have  a  similar  composition  to  nitrates— for  instance,  NaPOj,  or 

according  to  the  duration  of  the  ignition   to  which  the  ortho-,  or  pyro- 

■  .-,  ivliii-h  tV-y  in-.'  prepared  have  l>.-.'n  subjected.   When  tin-  salts  NnH;Pll| 
«t  NH.NaHPO,  are  strongly  ignited,  a  salt  N"aPO.,  is  formed,  which  deliquesces  iii  the- 

■.  and  gives  a  gelatinous  precipitate  with  salts  of  the  alkaline  earths.     But,  as  Graham 
I    n.niiy   ..tliers,  especially   Fleitinann   and    Henuehcrg  (in     1840-60), 

I,  limit r  other  l-Miiililiiili-  ill'-  -.ill-  -I I  tin-  same  j- po-itioii  acrpnre  other  proper- 

Tbe  above  chemists  recognise  live  polymeric  forms  of  metaphosphatei,  IHPO,),,, 
h  nrira  (rum  1  to  0.     We  will  mention  certain  of  these  varieties,  following  the 
and  researches  of  Fleitmann. 
JloHomtttlpkospharie   ncul.     The  salts  arc  distinguished  for  their  insolubility   in 

salts  NaPOj,  KPO-,  an-  insoluble.     They  are  obtained  by  igniting  the 

nmoiraieUllieortho]ihosphates— for  example.  titl.POi— up  to  the  tempera  I  lire  at  which 
•II  water  i*  evolved  (SHI  I,  but  not  to  fusion.     No  double  salts  are  known. 

IMmetaphaiphvrie  acirf.  on  the  contrary,  easily  forms  double  salts— for  esaniplc, 
KXaPjOti,  and  also  the  cupper  potassium  salt,  ifcc.     The  copper  salt  is  obtained  byevupi- 

(    cupper  ..side  in  ■ill  lioplinspimric    nciil.      A  blue  ortho-suit,  CuHRO,, 

Rn>  separates  frmn  the  solution,  then  a  light-blue  pyrc-salt.  Cu,P,,Ot ;  and  above  9S0°. 
,.h. .lie  acid  its.. 11  Ve/iiii  tu  volatilise,  the  iliinetapliosphate.  CnP.jO.,  is 
■  :■-  .i.lnc  ih  wi.sln'il  with  water,  and  ilocompiisirl  with  ii  liot  solution  of  sodium 
•  nljibt*!.  and  then  the  sodium  cult.  N"a.P.O„,  is  obtained  in  solutinn.  This  salt,  when 
.Tti..r.tc.l  with  alcohol,  (riven  crystals  coiituinina  J  mol.  H...O,  whii-h,  however,  retain  their 
■-liuhJity  i  in  7  parts  uf  wat-ri  alter  the  water  i»  driven  off  at  lOU".     When  fused,  these 
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In  order  to  see  the  relation  between  phosphoric  acid  and  the  lower 
acids  of  phosphorus,  it  is  simplest  to  imagine  the  substitution  of 
hydroxyl  by  hydrogen.  Then  from  orthophosphoric  acid,  PO(OH)3, 
we  shall  obtain  phosphorous  acid,  POH(OH)2  and  hypophosphorous 
acid,  POH(OH) ;  and,  furthermore,  phosphorous  acid  should  be  bibasic 
if  orthophosphoric  acid  was  tribasic,  and  hypophosphorous  acid  should 
be  monobasic.  This  conclusion  is  indeed  true,  and  this  shows  that  all 
the  acids  of  phosphorus  may  be  referred  to  one  common  type  PX5, 
whose  representatives  are  PH4I  and  PC13. 

Phospliorous  acid,  PH808,  is  generally  obtained  from  phosphorus  tri- 
chloride, PC18,  by  the  action  of  water  :  PCl3  +  3H20=3HCl  +  PHH0;t. 
Both  acids  formed  are  soluble  in  water,  but  are  easily  separated, 
because  hydrochloric  acid  is  volatile  whilst  phosphorous  acid  volatilises 
with  difficulty,  and  if  a  small  amount  of  water  be  originally  taken  the 
hydrochloric  acid  nearly  all  passes  off  directly.  Concentrated  solutions 
of  phosphorous  acid  give  crystals  of  H8P08,  which  fuse  at  70°,  attract 
moisture  from  the  air,  and  deliquesce  when  ignited,  giving  phosphine 
and  phosphoric  acid,22  and  are  oxidised  into  orthophosphoric  acid  by 

crystals  give  a  deliquescent  salt  (hexa-metaphosphate).  The  solution  of  the  salt  has  a 
neutral  reaction,  which  only  after  prolonged  boiling  becomes  acid,  owing  to  the  formation 
of  orthophosphate,  NaH2PC>4.  The  soluble  salts  of  dimetaphosphoric  acid  give  the  in- 
soluble silver  salt,  AgaP^O^,  with  silver  nitrate,  and  a  precipitate  of  BaPaOo^HoO  with 
barium  chloride. 

Tri  metaphosphoric  acid  is  obtained  as  the  sodium  salt  NasP^Oo  when  any  other 
xnetaphosphate  of  sodium  is  fused  and  slowly  cooled,  then  dissolved  in  a  slight  excess 
of  warm  water,  and  the  resultant  solution  evaporated.  The  crystals  contain  G  mol.  H20, 
and  dissolve  in  four  parts  of  water.  An  acid  reaction  is  only  obtained,  as  with  the  pre- 
ceding salt,  after  prolonged  boiling  with  water.  The  acid  is  a  true  analogue  of  nitric 
acid,  because  all  its  metallic  salts  are  soluble. 

Hexametaphosphoric  acid.  Fleitmann  so  named  the  ordinary  metaphosphoric  acid 
(glacial)  which  attracts  moisture.  The  deliquescent  sodium  salt  is  obtained,  like  the  tri- 
metaphosphate,  only  by  rapid  cooling.  It  is  also  formed  by  fusing  silver  oxide  with  an 
excess  of  phosphoric  acid.  The  sodium  salt  is  soluble  in  water,  and  gives  viscous,  elastic 
precipitates  with  salts  of  Ba,  Ca,  and  Mg. 

Jawein  and  Thillot  (1889),  who  investigated  the  sodium  salts  of  metaphosphoric  acid 
by  Raoult's  method,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  salts  of  di-  and  tri-metaphosphoric 
acid  behave  in  such  a  manner  that  their  molecule  must  be  represented  as  non-polymerised 
NaPOj,  whilst  those  of  hexametaphosphoric  acid  behave  as  (NaPO^.  At  all  events, 
the  series  of  salts  which  Fleitmann  and  Henneberg  regard  as  monometaphosphates  are, 
in  my  opinion,  most  probably  the  most  polymerised,  because  they  are  insoluble. 

w  Phosphorous  acid,  when  subjected  to  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  (zinc  and  sul- 
phuric acid),  evolves  phosphine,  and  when  boiled  with  an  excess  of  alkali  it  evolves 
hydrogen  (PH503  +  3KHO  =  PK504  +  2H20  +  H2) ;  owing  to  its  liability  to  oxidation, 
it  is  a  reducing  agent — for  instance,  it  reduces  cupric  chloride  to  cuprous  chloride,  and 
precipitates  silver  from  the  nitrate  and  mercury  from  its  salts.  According  to  Amat, 
phosphorous  acid  easily  gives  corresponding  salts  with  NH5  and  2NH3,  and  forms  a 
pyrophosphorous  acid,  P2H405. 

These  reactions  are  perhaps  connected  with  the  fact  that  in  this  acid  one  atom  of 
hydrogen  should  be  considered  as  in  the  same  condition  as  in  phosphuretted  hydrogen , 


oxidising  agents.  In  its  salts  only  two  hydrogen  atoms  are 
replaced  by  metals  (Wiirtz)  ;  the  salts  of  the  alkaline  metals  are 
soluble,  and  give  precipitates  with  salts  of  the  majority  of  other  metals. 
The  monobasic  /ii/jKi/i/t/wjiftfiroti*  aritt,  PH  .< >.,  giver,  suits  PH.jO^Na, 
(PH;0.),Ba,  ic.  ;  the  two  remaining  atoms  of  hydrogen  (which 
exist  in  the  same  form  as  in  phosphine,  PH,)  are  not  replaceable  by 
metals,  and  this  determines  the  property  of  these  salts  of  evolving 
phosphu  retted  hydrogen  when  heated  (especially  with  alkalis).  In 
acting  on  substances  liable  to  reduction  it  is  this  hydrogen  which  acts, 
and,  for  example,  reduces  gold  and  mercury  from  the  solutions  of  their 
salts,  or  converts  cupric  into  cuprous  salts.  In  all  these  instances  the 
hvpophosphorous  acid  is  converted  in  phosphoric  acid.  Under  the 
action  of  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid  it  gives  phosphide,  PH,.  Neverthe- 
less, neither  hypophosphorous  acid  nor  its  dry  salts  absorb  oxygen 
from  the  air.  The  salts  of  hypophosphorous  acid  are  more  soluble  than 
those  of  the  preceding  acids  of  phosphorus.  Thus  the  sodium  Bah 
PNaH,Oa  does  not  give  a  precipitate  with  barium  chloride,  and  the 
salts  of  calcium,  barium,  and  many  other  metals  are  soluble.'3  The 
hypophosphites  are  prepared  by  boiling  an  alkali  with  phosphorus  so 
long  as  phosphuretted  hydrogen  is  evolved.  The  acid  itself  is 
obtained  from  barium  hypoplinsphite  (prepared  in  the  same  manner  by 
boiling  phosphorus  in  baryta  water),  by  decomposing  its  solution  with 
sulphuric  acid.  By  concentration  of  the  solution  of  hypophosphorous 
acid  (it  must  not  be  heated  above  130°,  at  which  temperature  it 
decomposes)  a  syrup  is  formed  which  is  able  to  crystallise.     In  the 


is  etiires»ed  I')"  die  formula  t'HO(OH)j,  if  wo  represent  it  as  PH,X,  with  the  stib- 
in  of  two  "f  the  hydrni;e.ii  utoins  by  oxjyfii  mi'l  uf  liX  by  Iwn  of  hyilroiyl.    The 
•e  of  phosphorous   i-litnriili-    iiilo  pli,nphi.ron..  »,'id  would,  how. ".  it,  imlic.lt.1 
all  the  three  atoroa  of  hydrogen  in  it  occur  in  the  form  of  hydroxyl,  becauu  BO 
n  tlia  three  atoms  of  rlilnrim-  hi  PC  I-— they  nil  renct  alike,  aa 
■  rale.    However.  Mciidiutkin.  liy  nciim:  on  iiboliol.  f. .11., (ill,  .villi  phosphorous  chloride, 
viln.dik.ric  acid  anil  a  sabatance  ril.'.,H)U)Cl,  an.l  from  it  by  the  action  of 
obtained  ethyl  bromide,  C,HaBr,  and  n  compound  PBrOClj,  which  proves,  lo 
difference  between  the  three  atoms  of  chlorine  in 
iron  a  chloride, 

■e  turn  our  attention  to  tin'  forrtinli.iii ..!  phosphirn.'  l>v  111"  ignition  of  phosphorous 
MM  that  tPHjO.,  only  evolve  3H  in  the  form  of  PHj,  and  therefore  the 
is,  SPFI.-0,— will  still  contain  one  hydrogen  of  the  same  nature  as  in  phon- 
ic in  11*11-.'  I-  Ivc  sOii'llii]  rt'iniKliiw  F.iiirsiicli  hydrogens  «s  i"  pliosphine.      We 
le  oonvlueion  by  exutiiiiiin^  ili>-  1liTniLii1iM.Lt.ion  of  hvptipbuirphoruiM  acid, 

.Til  (>.=  I'll-.  +  PHjO,.     In  the  two  molecule,  of  the  mi h^iv  hyjiojih.i-phr.rou,  acid 

i  of  hydrogen  n-p  liveable  by  m.'tals,  whilst   in  th.i  mulc- 
le  of  tlie  reiinltunt  phosphnric  ivd'l  there  'iru  three.     Perhaps  relations  of  this  nature 
e  the  relative  .itubility  of  the  di-metallic  salts  of  orthophoaphoric  acid. 
5  Calcium  bypopb.isphite  i-  n-i."l  in  nif-.li.iiie.     AvciiliiL^-  to  t'li^u/ii,  l\  mixture  of 
dio.ru  hypophosphite,  M.iH.jl'O,,  nnil  suilium  nii.r.ite  wplodus  violently. 
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solid  state  hypophosphorous  acid  fuses  at  -f  17°,  and  has  the  properties 
of  a  clearly-detined  acid. 

The  types  PX4  and  PX5,  which  are  evident  for  the  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  compounds  of  phosphorus,  are  most  clearly  seen  in  its  halogen 
compounds,24  to  the  consideration  of  which  we  will  proceed,  fixing  our 
attention  more  especially  on  the  chlorine  compounds,  as  being  the  most 
important  from  the  historical,  theoretical,  and  practical  point  of  view. 

Phosphorus  burns  in  chlorine,  forming  phosphorous  chloride,  PCI^ 
and  with  an  excess  of  chlorine,  phosphoric  chloride,  PCltV  The 
oxychloride,  POCl8,  as  the  simplest  chloranhydride  according  to  the 
type  PXfi,  and  also  phosphoric  chloride,  correspond  with  orthophos- 
phoric  acid,  PO(OH)8,  and  phosphorous  chloride,  PCla,  corresponds  with 
phosphorous  acid  and  the  type  PXa.  Phosphoric  oxychloride,  POClx,  is 
a  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  110°.  Phosphorus  trichloride  is  also  a 
colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  73°,  2:>  whilst  phosphorite  chloride  is  a  solid 

21  Fluorine  and  bromine  give  PX3  and  PX5  like  chlorine.  With  respect  to  iodine 
PI5  is,  in  a  chemical  sense,  a  very  unstable  substance.  Phosphorus  tri-iodide  is  easily 
formed  (from  yellow  or  red  phosphorus  and  iodine  in  the  requisite  proportions).  It  is  a  red 
crystalline  substance,  fuses  at  55°,  is  easily  decomposed  by  water,  forming  phosphorous 
and  hydriodic  acids,  and  when  heated  it  evolves  iodine  vapours  and  forms  phosphorus 
di- iodide,  PI2.  This  substance  may  be  obtained  in  the  same  manner  as  the  prece- 
ding by  taking  a  smaller  proportion  of  iodine  (8  parts  of  iodine  to  1  part  of  water, 
whilst  the  tri-iodide  requires  12*3) ;  it  also  forms  red  crystals,  which  melt  at  1HF. 
When  decomposed  by  water  it  not  only  gives  phosphorous  and  hydriodic  acids,  but  also 
phosphine  and  a  yellow  substance  (a  lower  oxide  of  phosphorus).  In  its  composition  di- 
iodide  of  phosphorus  corresponds  with  liquid  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  PHV>,  and  probably 
its  molecular  weight  is  much  higher:  P.^4  or  P3I6,  &c.  As  the  iodine  compounds  of 
phosphorus  give  hydriodic  and  phosphorous  acids  with  water,  and  as  both  these  sub- 
stances are  reducing  agents  in  the  presence  of  water  (and  hydrates),  iodide  of  phosphorus 
also  acts  as  a  reducing  agent. 

JA  In  a  liquid  state  the  density  of  phosphorous  chloride  at  10°  =  1*597,  and  therefore 
its  molecular  volume  =187*5  1*597  =  860,  and  that  of  phosphorus  oxychloride  is  equal 
to  153T>  1*093  =  90*7 ;  hence  the  addition  of  oxygen  has  produced  considerable  in- 
crease in  volume,  just  as  in  the  conversion  of  sulphur  dichloride,  SCl.^,  into  sulphuryl 
chloride,  SOCl.j,  the  volume  varies  from  64  to  71.  It  is  the  same  with  the  boiling  points ; 
phosphorus  trichloride  boils  at  70^,  the  oxychloride  at  100°,  sulphur  dichloride  at  04 c', 
and  sulphuryl  chloride  at  78 — that  is,  the  addition  of  oxygen  raises  the  boiling  points. 

The  vapour  density  of  phosphorus  trichloride  and  oxychloride  corresponds  with  their 
formulpe — namely,  is  equal  to  half  the  molecular  weight  referred  to  hydrogen.  In  reality, 
the  observed  vapour  density  of  phosphorus  trichloride  with  respect  to  air  =4*8  (Cahours) 
— that  is,  69*1  referred  to  hydrogen,  whilst  according  to  its  formula  it  should  be  68*7  ;  in  the 
case  of  phosphorus  oxychloride,  the  observed  vapour  density  referred  to  air  =  5*4  (Wiirtz), 
and  5*8  (Cahours  at  275°),  hence  the  mean  referred  to  hydrogen  =77,  whilst  according 
to  the  formula  it  should  be  72*7.  Hence  the  formulae*  of  phosphorus  trichloride  and 
oxychloride  correspond  with  two  volumes,  as  do  those  of  all  whole  molecules.  But  it  is 
not  so  with  phosphorus  pentachloride.  Cahours  showed  that  the  vapour  density  of 
phosphorus  pentachloride  referred  to  air  =3*65,  to  hydrogen  =52*6,  whilst  according  to 
the  formula  PC15  it  should  be  =104*2.  Hence  this  formula  corresponds  with  four,  and 
not  with  two,  molecules.  This  shows  that  the  vapour  of  phosphoric  chloride  contains  two 
and  not  one  molecule,  that  in  a  state  of  vapour  it  splits  op,  like  sal-ammoniac  (Vol.  I. 
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yellowish  substance,  infusible  but  straightway  volatilising  at  about  168°. 
They  are  all  heavier  than  water,  and  form  types  of  the  chloranhydrides 
or  chlorine  compounds  of  the  non-metallic  elements  whose  hydrates  are 
acids,  just  as  NaCl  or  BaCl2  are  types  of  the  saline  metals. 

If  a  piece  of  phosphorus  be  dropped  into  a  flask  containing  chlorine, 
it  burns  when  touched  with  a  red-hot  wire,  and  combines  with  the 
chlorine.  If  the  phosphorus  be  in  excess,  then  liquid  phosphorus 
trichloride,  PC18,  is  always  formed,  but  if  the  chlorine  be  in  excess  then 
the  solid  pentachloride  is  obtained.  The  trichloride  is  generally  pre- 
pared in  the  following  manner.  Dry  chlorine  (passed  through  a  series  of 
Woulfe's  bottles  containing  sulphuric  acid)  is  led  into  a  retort  contain- 
ing sand  and  phosphorus.  The  retort  is  heated,  and  the  phosphorus 
melts  into  a  liquid,  spreads  through  the  sand,  and  gradually  forms 
the  trichloride,  which  distils  over  into  a  receiver,  where  it  condenses. 
Phosphoric  chloride,  or  phosphorus  pentachloride,  PClfl,  is  prepared  by 
passing  dry  chlorine  into  a  vessel  containing  phosphorus  trichloride 
(purified  by  distillation).  Phosphorous  chloride  combines  directly  with 
oxygen,  but  more  rapidly  with  ozone,  or  with  the  oxygen  of  potassium 
chlorate  (3PC18  +  KC108  =  3P0C13 -j- KC1),  forming  phosphorus  oxy- 
chloride,  POCla  (Brodie).  This  compound  is  also  formed  by  the  first 
action  of  water  on  phosphoric  chloride  ;  for  example,  if  two  vessels,  one 
containing  phosphoric  chloride  and  the  other  water,  are  placed  under  a 
\ye\\  jar,  after  a  certain  time  the  crystals  of  the  chloride  disappear  and 
hydrochloric  acid  passes  into  the  water.  The  aqueous  vapour  acts  on 
the  pentachloride,  and  the  following  reaction  occurs  :  PC15  +  H20= 

|>.  810),  sulphuric  acid,  &c.  The  products  of  disruption  must  here  be  phosphorous  chloride, 
PC1-.  and  chlorine,  Ci2,  bodies  which  easily  re-form  phosphoric  chloride,  PC15,  at  a  lower 
temperature,  because  the  latter  may  be  distilled.  This  decomposition  of  phosphoric  chlo- 
ride in  its  conversion  into  vapour  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  vapour  of  this  almost 
colourless  substance  shows  the  greenish  yellow  colour  proper  to  chlorine.  This  dissocia- 
tion of  phosphoric  chloride  has  been  considered  by  some  chemists  as  a  sign  that  phos- 
phorus, like  nitrogen,  does  not  give  volatile  compounds  of  the  type  PX5,  and  that  such 
substances  are  only  obtained  as  unstable  molecular  compounds  which  break  up  when 
distilled ;  for  example,  PH3,HI ;  PC15,C12,  NH-,HC1,  &c.  However  this  may  be,  there  are 
perfectly  definite,  although  perhaps  unstable,  compounds  belonging  to  the  type  PX5. 
Furthermore,  Wlirtz  in  1870  observed  that  when  mixed  with  the  vapour  of  phosphorous 
chloride,  the  vapour  of  phosphoric  chloride  distils  (from  160°  to  190°)  over  perfectly 
colourless,  and  has  a  density  which  is  really  near  to  the  formula — namely,  to  104 — and 
the  same  density  was  determined  for  the  pentachloride  in  an  atmosphere  of  chlorine. 
Hence  at  low  temperatures  and  in  admixture  with  one  of  the  products  of  dissociation, 
there  is  no  longer  that  decomposition  which  occurs  at  higher  temperatures — that  is,  we 
here  have  a  case  of  dissociation  proceeding  at  moderate  temperatures. 

An  important  proof  in  favour  of  the  type  PX5  is  exhibited  by  phosphorus  penta- 
fluoride  PF5,  obtained  by  Thorpe  as  a  colourless  gas  which  only  corrodes  glass  after 
the  lapse  of  time ;  it  may  be  kept  under  mercury,  and  has  a  normal  density.  It  is  formed 
when  liquid  arsenic  tri fluoride,  AsF-„  is  added  to  phosphoric  chloride  surrounded  by  a 
freezing  mixture :  8PC15  +  5AsF3  =  3PF5  +  5  AsClj. 
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P0C18+2HC1,  the  result  being  that  liquid  phosphorus  oxychloride  is 
found  in  one  vessel,  and  a  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  other. 
However,  an  excess  of  water  directly  transforms  phosphoric  chloride 
into  orthophosphoric  acid,  PC15+4H20=PH804  +  5HC1.26 

The  above  chlorine  compounds  serve  not  only  as  a  type  of  the 
chloranhydrides,  but  also  as  a  means  for  the  preparation  of  other 
acid  chloranhydrides.  Thus  the  conversion  of  acids  RHO  into  chlor- 
anhydrides, RC1,  is  generally  accomplished  by  means  of  phosphorus 
pentachloride.  This  fact  was  discovered  by  Chancel,  and  adopted  by 
Gerhardt  as  an  important  means  for  studying  organic  acids.  By  this 
means  organic  acids,  containing,  as  we  know,  RCOOH  (where  R  is  a 
hydrocarbon  group,  and  where  carboxyl  may  repeat  itself  several  times 
by  replacing  the  hydrogen  of  hydrocarbon  compounds),  are  converted 
into  their  chloranhydrides,  RCOC1.  With  water  they  again  form  the 
acid,  and  resemble  the  chloranhydrides  of  mineral  acids  in  their 
general  properties. 

As  carbonic  acid,  CO(OH)2,  contains  two  hydroxy  1  groups,  therefore 
its  perfect  chloranhydiide,  COCl2,  carbonic  oxychloride,  carbonyl 
cldoride,  or  plwsgene  gas,  contains  two  atoms  of  chlorine,  and  differs 
from  the  chloranhydrides  of  organic  acids  in  that  in  them  one  atom  of 
chlorine  is  replaced  by  the  hydrocarbon  radicle  RCOC1,  if  R  is  a 
monatomic  radicle  giving  a  hydrocarbon  RH.  It  is  evident,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  in  RCOC1  the  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  the  radicle 
COC1,  which  is  also  able  to  replace  several  atoms  of  hydrogen  (for 
example,  C2H4(C0C1)2  corresponds  with  the  bibasic  succinic  acid)  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  reactions  of  the  chloranhydrides  of 
organic  acids  will  answer  to  the  reactions  of  carbonyl  chloride,  as  the 
reactions  of  the  acids  themselves  answer  to  carbonic  acid.     Carbon  vl 


28  Phosphorus  oxychloride  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  phosphoric  chloride  on 
hydrates  of  acids  (because  alkalis  decompose  phosphorus  oxychloride),  according  to  tho 
equation  PC15  +  RHO  «P0C15  +  RC1  +  HC1,  where  RHO  is  an  acid.  The  reaction  only 
proceeds  according  to  this  equation  with  monobasic  acids,  but  then  RC1  is  volatile,  and 
therefore  a  mixture  is  obtained  of  two  volatile  substances,  the  acid  chloride  and  phos- 
phorus oxychloride,  which  are  sometimes  difficult  to  separate ;  whilst  if  the  hydrate 
be  polybasic  the  reaction  frequently  proceeds  so  that  an  anhydride  is  formed : 
RH^02  +  PC15  =  R0  +  P0C15  +  2HC1.  If  the  anhydride  is  non- volatile  (like  boric*,  or 
easily  decomposed  (like  oxalic),  then  it  is  easy  to  obtain  pure  oxychloride.  Thus  phos- 
phorus oxychloride  is  often  prepared  by  acting  on  boric  or  oxalic  acid  with  phosphoric 
chloride.  It  is  also  formed  when  the  vapour  of  phosphoric  chloride  is  passed  over 
phosphoric  anhydride,  P-^Oa  +  8PC15  «  5P0C13.  This  forms  an  excellent  example  in  proof 
of  the  fact  that  the  formation  of  one  substance  from  two  does  not  necessarily  show  that 
the  resultant  compound  contains  the  molecules  of  these  substances  in  its  molecule.  But 
other  oxychlorides  of  phosphorus  are  also  formed  by  the  interaction  of  phosphoric  anhy- 
dride and  chloride ;  thus  at  200°  the  chloranbydride,  P02C1,  or  chloranhydride  of  nieta- 
phospboric  acid,  is  formed. 
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chloride  is  obtained  directly  from  dry  carbon  monoxide  and  chlorine  'n 
exposed  to  the  action  of  light,  and  forms  a  colourless  gas,  which  easily 
condenses  into  n  liquid,  boiling  at  +8°,  sp.  gr.  1*43,  and  having  the 
suffocating  odour  proper  to  all  chloriinhydrides.  Like  all  chlor- 
anhyd rides,  it  is  immediately  decomposed  by  water,  forming  carbonic 
anhydride,  according  to  the  equation  COCl1  +  HJ0  =  CO,  +  2HCl,  and 
thus  expresses  the  type  proper  to  all  chloranhyd  rides  of  both  mineral 
and  organic  acids. is 

In  order  to  show  the  general  method  for  the  preparation  of  acid 
chloranhyd  rides,  we  will  take  that  of  acetic  acid,  CH,'COOH,  as  an  ex- 
ample. Phosphorus  pi-iit-n-hli-ridr  is  placed  in  ;i  glass  retort,  and  acetic 
aciil  poured  over  it  ;  hydrochloric  acid  is  then  evolved,  and  the  sub- 
stance distilling  over  directly  alter  is  a  very  \  olatile  liquid,  boiling  at  50', 
and  having  all  the  properties  of  the  chloranhydrides.  With  water  it 
forms  hydrochloric  and  acetic  acids.  The  reaction  here  taking  place 
may  be  explained  thus  :  the  substitution  of  the  oxygen  taken  from  the 


»  The  direct  n, 


.ion  of  Ll 


rnys,  or  of  magnesium  light,  in  necessary  to  start  the 
mil  chlo tiiic,  but  when  once  started  it  will  prooMi] 
rapidly  in  diffused  light.  An  excess  of  ohlnriiie  (which  gives  its  coloration  to  the 
culoarless  phosgene)  side  the  completion  of  the  reaction,  mid  nuj  afterwards  be  removed 
by  metallic  antimony.  Porous  substances,  like  chicm-al,  uhl  the  reaction.  Phosgene 
euj  tie  [ireparcd  by  passing  ii  miiture  i.if  crb.mii  unlijilridu  ninl  ■■  It  I  ■  -llil.  ■  niiiiin.iii- 
iImchiI  charcoal.  Lead  (.r  silver  diloride.  wli.n  hunted  in  a  current  of  carbonic  oxide, 
«!*.>  partially  form  phosgene  j-ns.  (.'iirlxm  trim, h  [urine,  UC1,,  alto  forma  it  when  beuted 
with  e;irl„, mc  anhydride  (at  4.UU- 1,  with  phosphoric  anhydride  (3110°),  and  most  easily  of  all 
with  suli.liiirii'ttrdiydridtiaSOs  +  CClt^COWi  +  SsOjjt'lj.lliis  is  pyrosulphuryl  chloride), 
rhlorof-nn,  CHClj,  is  converted  into  corbonyl  chloride  when  heated  with  SO-^OBjCl 
•the  flrM  chloronhydride  of  sulphuric  acidj ;  CHCl3  +  SOjHCUCOC^  +  S03-i-aHCl 
iOewnri,  and  when  uxidi-ed  by  chromic  acid. 

Among  the  reactions  of  phoagene  we  nmy  mention  the  formation  of  urea  (Vol.  I.  p. 
9071  with  ammonia,  and  of  carbonic  "side  wljen  hi-atcd  with  metal*. 

n  Among  the  chloranhvdiido*  id  the  inorganic  acid,  we  -li.ill  describe  some  whicji 
corfesp"nd  with  sulphuric  neid  in  the  following  chapter;  ujid  here  we  will  mention  that 
when  hydrochloric  acts  on  nitric  ,icid  tu<|ua  rcgio.  Vol.  I.  p.  1111)  there  is  formed,  besides 
chlorine,  the  cxyclilorides  NOCI  and  NU..CL  which  may  he  regarded  as  chloranhyd  rides 
of  nitric  and  nitrous  acids  (nitrogen  chloride,  Vol.  I.  p.  471)).  The  former  boils  at  —  6;, 
the  latter  at  +5",  the  specific  gravity  of  the  first  at  - 12'  -  TUB,  and  at -18a  =  l*»3S 
(Geother),  and  of  the  second  -  1*3;  the  first  is.  obtained  from  nitric  oxide  and  chlorine, 
th«  aecond  from  nitric  pciTOide  and  chlorine,  and  also  by  the  action  of  phosphoric  chlo- 
ride on  nitric  ncid.  If  tho  gases  evolved  by  u,|uu  regie  be  passed  into  cold  nnd  atrong 
tnlphnric  acid,  they  lorni  crystals  of  the  cuiii-n.sition  NHSUj  ilike  chamber  crj-ntala), 
elt  at  HBL',  and  with  su.lium  chloride  form  acid  »i>dium  sulphate  and  the  nxy. 
NOC1.     This  chloranhydride  of  nitric  acid  is  termed  nitrotyt  chloride. 

'  '  \ride,  CSC1,  is  the  gaaeona  chloranhydride  of  cyanic  acid;  itis  formed 

if  chlorine  on  a.jneoua  mercury  cyanide,  Hj-'  IN !,  +  '21.1..  -  HgCl(  ■*■  SCNC1. 

acts  oacyonic  acid,  it  forms  not  only  this  cyanogen  chloride,  but  alio  poly- 

l  boiling  at  183.  and  a  solid  one,  boiling  at  MO".     The  latter 

acid,  and  eoiiseiinently  contains  t:-.NiVCI,,     Details  coucera- 

be  looked  for  in  works  on  organic  chemistry. 


...   _r„    p:-i:i.t  ,-,£  chlorine  from  tho 

•:  ■  K-i'-r.  =ch:-o»hci2+poci;{. 

:   ••■<:■  ■:  *:.:>*  :r.  s  free  state  (because 

.    --      ;::'•:    :  irni^.i::.    of    compounds  of 

■  -   ~  "■?*  ::•  t>f    ;c    :lf  type  CX4)  ;  it 

v.-    .:.   .rj.:.iv£rioeCH,COCl.     The 
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.  -    -  ■  ?.  ."  rL  .  -  ;V.   -  F.O  -  -2HO!  -  POC1-.. 

.■-.■.    "r.      rrvy  :l.iv.    :*-   ..-.v.  verted   into 

"v  n    ■  *.  :»:S  --.-.:<:  ;:::..-  of  O  hy  (  1:. 

■      :;--         ■■.■■"-:-.-.:■.:.■  .h-.   r:.V.C1Hl6..Cl.]. 

"    «•.       "  -  . v    .  *  .:.«  .■".  .-Arlv*:n\\  horie,  and 

*.  ■'■.  r-      .    .t   jK.::::"j»r  :r.:\nnor  on  the 

-a  .ry.Iri.^-s   tht-m>elves — for 

■  .<•  - .  "<«.i  :r.i»t"  .  it  form-,  a  sul»- 

"*"  .    .  -.v.  .:.:>  srv  fonned  together 

■»       -^     ■  -■::■.:  :"r::^  it. 

*    ^.        *r  "isr.r.er   to   phosphoric 

**     ..   •     :>.,t.    SRHO  -  PCI-  - 

■  >*v"-  'T*.:>  oxyvhloride.  a  cor- 

.'.rv    «.-.i-iiy     formed: 

<»   *.". ways  more    volatile 

^  -    r.:*.  .\     T::u*  aee!:c  acid 

v  r  * ■.-  *>:'.". .T.n>  .u'id*  are  vt-rv 
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*  -      .  *  *     •      »-   atv  -.iV'o  to  jud^e  that  of 

"»     •  »      «  .»  ,xi   <".vvn  chloride.  SiC),. 
^n.  »        •     '■    .  *  " '  ■..•»■".  ^".rvx^mdinj:  hydrates, 

'  -  ■>    "»v.     *.  liv". ,.  it  is  |H»s-iililo  hy  it^ 

•  •-    »     *    ■»  i.   X  iHxvrviiu^  to  the  equation 
v  n.            *                               >>  .'..-.*>*>.      f1.^*.*  reaction  nroeeeds 

*  *  ■■*«».  v  .     **io,  v.!wr  chloride,  hydro- 

"~  s  "■ *■   «    .  •>.-th,.«  hydride  is  freijiifiitly 

«    »N«-  '-id vie:   for  instance,  with 
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reaction  with  ammonia,  and  give  a  series  of  amide  and  nitrile  com- 
pounds of  phosphorus.  Thus,  for  example,  when  ammonia  acts  on  the 
oxychloride  we  obtain  sal-ammoniac  (which  is  afterwards  removed  by 
water)  and  an  orthophosphoric  tri amide,  PO(NH2)3,  as  a  white  in- 
soluble powder  on  which  dilute  acids  and  alkalis  do  not  act,  but  which, 
when  fused  with  potassium  hydroxide,  gives  potassium  phosphate  and 
ainmonia  like  other  amides.  When  ignited,  the  triamide  disengages 
ammonia  and  forms  the  nitrile  PON,  just  as  urea,  CO(NH2)2>  dis- 
engages ammonia  and  forms  the  nitrile  CONH.  This  nitrile,  called 
monophosphamide,  PON,  naturally  corresponds  with  metaphosphoric 
acid,  namely,  with  its  ammonium  salt.  NH4P03— H20=PO./NH2, 
an  as  yet  unknown  amide,  and  P02*NH2 — H20  gives  the  nitrile  PON. 
This  relation  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  PON,  moistened  with  water, 
gives  metaphosphoric  acid  when  ignited.  It  is  the  analogue  of  nitrous 
oxide,  NON.  It  is  a  very  stable  compound,  more  so  than  the 
preceding.21* 


i9  The  reaction  of  ammonia  on  phosphorus  pentachloride  is  more  complex  than  the 
preceding.     This  is  readily  understood :  to  the  oxychloride,  POCl3,  there  corresponds  a 
hydrate  PO(OH)-,  and  a  salt  PO(NH40)3,  and  consequently  also  an  amide  PO(NH2)3, 
whilst  the  pentachloride,  PC15,  has  no  corresponding  hydrate  P(OH)5,  and  therefore  there 
is  no  amide  P(NH.2)5.    The  reaction  with  ammonia  will  be  of  two  kinds :  either  instead 
of  5  mol.  NH-„  only  3  mol.  NH3  or  still  less  acts ;  i.e.,  PC12(NH2)3,  PC13(NH2)2,  &c, 
are  formed,  or  else  the  pentachloride  acts  like  a  mixture  of  chlorine  with  the  trichloride, 
and  then  as  the  result  there  are  obtained  the  products  of  the  action  of  chlorine  on  those 
amides  which  are  formed  from  phosphorus  trichloride  and  ammonia.    It  would  appear 
that  both  kinds  of  reaction  proceed  simultaneously,  but  both  kinds  of  products  are 
unstable,  at  all  events  complex,  and  in  the  result  there  is  obtained  a  mixture  containing 
Hal-ammoniac,  <Src.     The  products  of  the  first  kind  should  react  with  water,  and  we  shall 
obtain,  for  example,  PC13(NH,)2  +  2H20  =  3HC1  and  PO(HO)(NH2)2.    This  substance  has 
not  actually  been  obtained,  but  the  compound  PONH(NH2)  derived  from  it  by  elimination 
of  the  elements  of  water  is  known,  and  is  termed  diphosphamide ;  it  is,  however,  more 
probable  that  it  is  a  nitrile  than  an  amide,  because  amides  only  contain  the  group  NH2. 
It  is  a  colourless,  stable,  insoluble  powder,  which  possibly  corresponds  with  pyrophos- 
phoric  acid,  more  especially  as  when  heated  it  evolves  ammonia  and  gives  and  leaves 
phosphoryl  nitride,  PON — that  is,  the  nitrile  of  metaphosphoric  acid.    The  amide  corre- 
sponding with  the  pyrophosphate  P203(NH40)4  should  be  P203(NH2)4,  and  the  nitriles 
corresponding  to  the  latter  would  be  P202N(NH2)r„  P2ON2(NH2)2,  and  P2N3(NH2).     The 
composition  of  the  first  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  above  diphosphamide.    The  third 
pyrophosphoric  nitrile  has  a  formula  P2N4H2,  and  this  is  the  composition  of  the  body 
known  as phospham,  PHN2.     Indeed,  phospham  has  been  obtained  by  heating  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  action  of  ammonia  on  phosphoric  chloride,  as  an  insoluble  and  alkaline 
powder,  which  gives  ammonia  and  phosphoric  acid  when  subjected  to  the  action  of  water. 
The  same  substance  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  ammonium  chloride  on  phosphoric 
chloride  (PNC12  is  first  formed,  and  reacts  further  with  ammonia,  forming  phospham), 
and  by  igniting  the  mass  which  proceeds  from  the  action  of  ammonia  on  phosphorus  tri- 
chloride.    Formerly  the  composition  of  phospham  was  supposed  to  be  PHN2,  now  there 
is  reason  to  think  that  its  molecular  weight  is  P3H3N6  (see  later). 

The  above  compounds  correspond  with  normal  salts,  but  nitriles  and  amides  corre- 
sponding to  acid  salts  are  also  possible,  and  they  will  be  acids.    For  example,  the  amide 
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The  most  important  analogue  of  phosphorus  is  arsenic,  the  metallic 
aspect  of  which  and  the  general  character  of  its  compounds  at  once  re- 
calls the  metals.  The  hydrate  of  its  highest  oxide,  arsenic  acid  (ortho- 
arsenic  acid),  H3As04,  is  an  oxidising  agent,  and  gives  up  a  portion 
of  its  oxygen  to  many  other  substances  ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  very 
like  phosphoric  acid.  Mitscherlich  established  the  conception  of  iso- 
morphism by  comparing  the  salts  of  these  acids  together.30 

PO(HO)2(NH2),  and  its  nitrile,  which  will  be  either  PN(HO)2  or  PO(HO)(NH),  bat  at  all 
events  of  the  composition  PNU^02,  and  having  acid  properties.  The  ammonium  salt  of 
this  phoaphonitrilic  acid  (it  is  called  phosphamic  acid),  PNH(NH4)0.2,  is  obtained  by 
the  action  of  ammonia  on  phosphoric  anhydride,  P205  +  4NHS  =  H20  +  2PNH(NH4)0.2. 
A  non- crystalline  soluble  mass  is  thns  formed,  which  is  dissolved  in  a  dilute  solution  of 
ammonia  and  precipitated  with  barium  chloride,  and  the  resultant  barium  salt  is  then 
decomposed  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  thus  a  solution  of  the  acid  of  the  above  composition 
is  obtained. 

It  is  evident  from  the  theory  of  the  formation  of  amides  and  nitriles  (Chapter  IX.) 
that  very  many  compounds  of  this  kind  can  correspond  with  the  acids  of  phosphorus ; 
but  as  yet  only  a  few  are  known.  The  easy  transitions  of  the  ortho-,  meta-,  and  pyro- 
phosphoric  acids,  by  means  of  the  hydrogen  of  ammonia,  into  the  lower  acids,  and  con- 
versely, tend  to  complicate  the  study  of  this  vast  class  of  compounds,  and  it  is  rarely 
that  the  nature  of  a  product  thus  obtained  can  be  judged  from  its  composition  ;  and  this 
all  the  more  that  instances  of  isomerism  and  polymerism,  of  mixture  between  water  of 
crystallisation  and  of  constitution,  &c,  are  here  possible.  Many  data  are  yet  wanting  in 
order  to  be  able  to  form  a  true  judgment  as  to  the  composition  and  structure  of  such 
compounds.  As  the  best  proof  of  this  we  will  describe  the  very  interesting  and  most 
fully  investigated  compound  of  this  class,  PNCl?,  called  chlorophosphamide,  or  nitrogen 
chlorophosphorite.  It  is  formed  in  small  quantities  when  the  vapour  of  phosphoric 
chloride  is  passed  over  ignited  sal-ammoniac.  It  is  clear  that  phosphorous  chloride, 
ammonia,  chlorine,  and  hydrochloric  acid  are  all  acting  in  this  case.  It  might  be  thought 
that  the  formation  of  PNCLj  corresponds  with  the  simple  reaction  PC15  +  NH3  = 
8HC1  -f  PNCL»,  but  in  reality  the  reaction  is  more  complex,  as  is  seen  by  the  properties  of 
the  product.  The  chlorine  in  it  is  very  stable — quite  different  from  that  in  phosphoric 
chloride.  Indeed,  the  resultant  substance  is  not  only  insoluble  in  water  (but  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether),  but  it  is  not  moistened  by  it,  and  distils  over,  together  with  steam , 
without  being  decomposed.  In  a  free  state  it  easily  crystallises  in  colourless  prisms, 
fuses  at  114°,  boils  at  250°  (Gladstone,  Wichelhaus),  and  when  fused  with  potash  gives 
potassium  chloride  and  the  amidonitryl  of  phosphoric  acid.  Judging  from  its  formula 
and  the  simplicity  of  composition  and  reactions,  it  might  be  thought  that  the  molecular 
weight  of  this  substance  would  be  expressed  by  the  formula  PCLjN,  that  it  corresponds 
with  PON  and  with  PC15  (like  POCl3),  with  the  substitution  of  Cl5by  N,  justasinPOCl:> 
two  of  chlorine  are  replaced  by  oxygen;  but  all  these  approximations  are  incorrect, 
because  its  vapour  density  (referred  to  hydrogen — Gladstone,  Wichelhaus)  =  182 — that 
is,  the  molecular  formula  must  be  three  times  greater,  P5N3C16.  The  polymerisation 
(tripling)  is  here  of  exactly  the  same  kind  as  with  the  nitriles. 

50  It  is  necessary  to  remark  that  although  arsenic  is  so  closely  analogous  to  phos- 
phorus (especially  in  the  higher  forms  of  combination,  RX5  and  RX5),  at  the  same  time 
it  exhibits  a  certain  resemblance  and  even  isomorphism  with  the  corresponding  com- 
pounds of  sulphur  (especially  the  metallic  compounds  of  the  type  MAs,  corresponding 
with  MS).  Thus  compounds  containing  metals,  arsenic,  and  sulphur  are  very  frequently 
met  with  in  nature.  Sometimes  the  relative  amounts  of  arsenic  and  sulphur  varies,  so 
that  an  isomorphous  substitution  between  the  arsenides  and  sulphides  must  be  recog- 
nised.   Besides  ordinary  pyrites,  FeS2,  iron  forms  an  arsenide!  FeAs?,  and  an  arsenical 
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Arsenic  occurs  in  nature,  not  only  combined  with  metals,  but  also, 
although  rarely,  native  and  also  in  combination  with  sulphur  in  two 
minerals — one  red,  rea/gar,  AsjS.j,  and  the  other  yellow,  orpiment, 
AsjSj.  Arsenic  occurs,  but  more  rarely,  in  the  form  of  salts  of  arsenic 
Mad — for  instance,  the  so-called  cobalt  and  nickel  blooms,  two 
minerals  which  are  found  together  with  other  cobalt  ores,  are  the 
arsenates  of  these  metals.  Arsenic  is  nlso  found  in  certain  clays  (ochres), 
and  has  been  discovered  in  small  quantities  in  some  mineral  springs, 
but  it  is  in  general  of  rarer  occurrence  in  nature  than  phosphorus. 
Arsenic  is  most  frequently  extracted  from  arsenical  pyrites,  FeSAs, 
■which,  when  roasted  without  access  of  air,  evolves  the  vapour  of 
arsenic,  ferrous  sulphide  being  left  behind.  It  is  also  obtained  by 
heating  arsenious  anhydride  with  charcoal,  in  which  case  carbonic 
oxide  is  evolved.  In  general,  the  oxides  and  oilier  compounds  are  very 
easily  reduced  to  metals.  Solid  arsenic  is  a  steel-grey,  brittle  metal, 
having  a  bright  lustre  and  scaly  structure.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  5'7.  It 
is  opaque  and  infusible,  but  volatilises  as  a  yellow  vapour,  which  on 
cooling  deposits  rhoni  honed  rnl  crystals.  The  vapour  density  of  arsenic  is 
ISO  times  greater  than  that  of  hydrogen — that  is,  its  molecule,  like  that 
of  phosphorus,  contains  4  atoms,  As,,.  When  heated  in  the  air,  arsenic 
easily  oxidises  into  white  arsenious  anhydride,  As;U3,  but  even  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  it  loses  its  lustre  (becomes  dull),  owing  to  the 
formation  of  a  coating  of  a  lower  oxide.  The  latter  appears  to  he  as 
volatile  as  arsenious  .anhydride,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  is  owing  to 
the  presence  of  this  compound  that  the  vapours  of  arsenious  com- 
pounds, when  heated  with  charcoal  (for  example,  in  the  reducing  flame 
of  a  blow-pipe),  have  the  characteristic  smell  of  garlic,  because  the 
vapour  of  arsenic  itself  has  not  this  odour. 

Arsenic  easily  combines  with   bromine  and  chlorine  ;al   nitric  acid 


which   from  its  com  position,  FuAsS  or 


ling   both    sulphur  and  arsi 
RbS^FbAb.,,  rcsi-uiM..-?  ill.'  I w.i  [iiv.'.-.liii-. 

:-<  Hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  arsenious  miliydi-ide  in  cniiiiitiralile  quantities,  and 
thi*  ii  probably  owing  to  tin-  formuti'm  of  unstable  compounds  in  which  the  arsenious 
anhydride  plays  the  [nil  of  a  host'.     A  compound  culled  uTttni'ms  o^i/rhhTide,  hariug 

AaOCI,  is  even  known.  It  is  formed  when  Hrsemous  anhydride  is  added 
little  by  litU«  to  bailing  arsenic  trichloride,  A;l.Oi  +  A»C1j  =  3AbOC1.  It  ia  a  transparent 
Mjbatanoe,  which  fumes  in  air,  and  combines  with  water  to  form  a  crystalline  mnssharinc 
lh*  conipnsitinn  As.^OH^C'L.  When  he.ii.d  it  decomposes  into  arsenious  chloride  and 
ychloride  of  a  more  complei  composition,  As,,0.(_'l ...  Arsenic  trichloride,  whan 
treated  with  n  small  quantity  of  water,  forms  the  crystalline  r<iii>]*nmd,  As5(HO)4CL. 
otantioned    above.     Thosu   compounds   resemble  ,tl:e  basic   salts  of  bismuth   and   alu- 

[istence  of  these  compounds  shows  that  arsenic  is  of  *  more  metallic 
or  ba»*-'  character  tlinn  phosphorus  lav.m-n1  |.b.i-|.lnins  r ri<- titr^riiU-  iW-h  not  form  such 
flY  chlorides.  Nevertlmlosi  umrnic  trirh'iirij.  .  A.I  'I-.,  resembles  phosphorus  trichloride 
in   many  respects.     It  is  obtained  by  the   direct  action  of  chlorine  on  arsenic,  or  bj 
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and  aqua  regia  also  oxidise  it  into  the  higher  oxide, or  rather  its  hydrate, 
arsenic  acid.32     As  far  as  is  known,  it  does  not  decompose  steam,  and 

distilling  a  mixture  of  common  salt,  sulphuric  acid,  and  arsenious  anhydride.  The  latter 
mode  of  preparation  already  indicates  the  basic  properties  of  the  oxide.  Arsenious 
chloride  is  a  colourless  oily  liquid,  boiling  at  180°,  and  having  a  sp.  gr.  of  2*20.  It  fumes 
in  air  like  other  chloranhydrides,  but  is  much  more  slowly  and  feebly  decomposed  by 
water  than  phosphorus  trichloride.  A  considerable  quantity  of  water  is  required  for  its 
perfect  decomposition  into  hydrochloric  acid  and  arsenious  anhydride.  It  forms  an  excel- 
lent example  of  the  transition  from  true  metallic  chlorides  to  true  chloranhydrides  of  the 
acids.  It  does  not  combine  with  chlorine,  so  that  it  does  not  form  apentachloride,  AsCl5, 
like  phosphorus.  Arsenic  tribromide,  AsBr5,  is  formed  as  a  crystalline  substance, 
fusing  at  20°  and  boiling  at  220°,  by  the  direct  action  of  metallic  arsenic  on  a  solution  of 
bromine  in  carbon  bisulphide,  the  latter  being  then  evaporated.  The  specific  gravity 
of  arsenic  tribromide  is  3'36.  Crystalline  arsenic  tri-iodide,  Asl3,  having  a  sp.  gr.  4*30. 
may  be  obtained  in  a  like  manner ;  it  may  be  dissolved  in  water,  and  on  evaporation 
separates  out  from  the  solution  in  an  anhydrous  state — that  is,  it  is  not  decomposed — 
and  consequently  behaves  like  metallic  salts.  Arsenic  irifluoride,  AsF3,  is  obtained  by 
heating  fluor  spar  and  arsenious  anhydride  with  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  a  fuming,  colour- 
less, and  very  poisonous  liquid,  which  boils  at  63°  and  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  2*73.  It  is 
decomposed  by  water,  but  the  products  of  decomposition  have  not  yet  been  investigated. 
It  is  very  remarkable  that  fluorine  forms  a  penta fluoride  of  arsenic  also,  although  this 
compound  has  not  yet  been  obtained  in  a  separate  state,  but  only  in  combination  with 
potassium  fluoride.  This  compound,  KjAsFg,  is  formed  as  prismatic  crystals  when 
potassium  arsenate,  K5ARO4,  is  dissolved  in  hydrofluoric  acid. 

Z1  Arsenic  a?id,  H3ABO4,  corresponding  with  orthophosphoric  acid,  is  formed  by 
oxidising  arsenious  anhydride  with  nitric  acid,  and  evaporating  the  resultant  solution 
until  it  attains  a  sp.  gr.  of  2*2;  on  cooling  it  separates  in  crystals  having  the 
above  composition.  This  hydrate  corresponds  with  the  normal  salts  of  arsenic  acid  ; 
but  on  dissolving  in  water  (without  heating)  and  cooling  a  strong  solution,  crystals 
containing  a  greater  amount  of  water,  namely,  (AsHjOJ.^H^O,  separate.  This  water, 
like  water  of  crystallisation,  is  very  easily  expelled  at  100°.  At  120*  crystals  having  a 
composition  identical  with  that  of  pyrophosphoric  acid,  AS2H4O7,  separate,  but  water,  011 
dissolving  this  hydrate  with  the  development  of  heat,  forms  a  solution  in  no  way  differing 
from  a  solution  of  ordinary  arsenic  acid,  so  that  it  is  not  an  independent  pyroarsenic 
acid  that  is  formed.  Neither  is  there  any  true  analogue  of  metaphosphoric  acid,  although 
the  compound  AsH05  is  formed  at  200°,  and  on  solidifying  forms  a  mass  having  a  pearly 
lustre  and  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water ;  but  on  coming  into  contact  with  warm  water 
it  becomes  very  hot,  and  gives  ordinary  ortharsenic  acid  in  solution.  Arsenic  acid  forms 
three  series  of  salts,  which  are  perfectly  analogous  to  the  three  series  of  orthophosphates. 
Thus  the  normal  Bait,  K5ABO4,  is  formed  by  fusing  the  other  potassium  arsenates  with 
potassium  carbonate ;  it  n  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallises  in  needles,  which  do  not 
contain  water.  Di-potassium  arsenate,  K2HAs04,  is  formed  in  solution  by  mixing 
potassium  carbonate  and  arsenic  acid  until  carbonic  anhydride  ceases  to  be  evolved ;  it 
doeR  not  crystallise,  and  has  an  alkaline  reaction ;  hence  it  corresponds  perfectly  with  the 
sodium  phosphate.  As  was  mentioned  above,  arsenic  acid  itself  acts  as  an  oxidising 
agent ;  for  example,  it  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  aniline  dyes,  for  oxidising  the 
aniline,  and  it  is  prepared  in  large  quantities  for  this  purpose.  When  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  passed  through  its  solution,  sulphuric  acid  and  arsenious  anhydride  are  ob- 
tained in  solution.  Arsenic  acid  is  very  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  its  solution  has  an 
exceedingly  acid  reaction,  and  when  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid  evolves  chlorine,  like 
selenic,  chromic,  manganic,  and  certain  other  higher  metallic  acids. 

Arsenic  anhydride,  Asq05,  is  produced  when  arsenic  acid  is  heated  to  redness.  It 
must  be  carefully  heated,  as  at  a  bright  red  heat  it  decomposes  into  oxygen  and  arsenious 
anhydride.    Arsenic  anhydride  is  an  amorphous  substance  almost  entirely  insoluble  in 
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it  acta  exceedingly  slowly  on  those  acids,  like  hydrochloric,  which  are 
not  capable  of  oxidising. 

Arseniuretted  hydrogen,  arsine,  AsH3,  resembles  phoaphuretted 
hydrogen  in  many  respects.  This  colourless  gas,  which  liquefies  into  a 
mobile  liquid  at  —40°,  has  a  disagreeable  garlic-like  odour,  is  only 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  is  exceedingly  poisonous.  Even  in  a 
small  quantity  it  causes  great  suffering,  and  if  present  to  any  consider- 
able amount  in  air  it  even  causes  death.  The  other  compounds  of 
arsenic  are  also  equally  poisonous,  with  the  exception  of  the  insoluble 
sulphur  compound  and  arsenic  acid.  Arseniuretted  hydrogen,  AsH3, 
is  obtained  by  the  action  of  water  on  the  alloy  of  arsenic  and  sodium, 
sodium  hydroxide  and  arseniuretted  hydrogen  being  formed.  It  is 
also  formed  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  the  alloy  of  arsenic  and 
zinc:  Zn3Asa  +  3HiSO,  =  2AsHa-l-3ZnSU4.M  The  oxygen  compounds 
of  arsenic  are  very  easily  reduced  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  at  the 
moment  of  its  evolution  from  acids,  and  the  reduced  arsenic  then 
combines  with  the  hydrogen  ;  therefore,  if  a  certain  amount  of  an 
oxygen  compound  of  arsenic  be  put  into  an  apparatus  containing  zinc 
and  sulphuric  acid  (and  thus  serving  for  the  evolution  of  hydrogen) 
then  the  hydrogen  evolved  will  contain  arseniuretted  hydrogen.  In 
this  case  it  is  diluted  with  a  considerable  amount  of  hydrogen.  But 
its  presence  in  the  most  minute  quantities  may  be  easily  recognised 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  entity  decomposed  by  heut  into  metallic  arsenic 
and  hydrogen,  and  therefore  if  such  impure  hydrogen  he  passed 
through  a  moderately- heated  tube  metallic  arsenic  will  be  deposited  as 
a  bright  layer  on  the  part  of  the  tube  which  was  heated.  This  reaction 
is  so  sensitive  that  it  enables  the  most  minute  truces  of  arsenic  to  be 
discovered  ;  hence  it  is  employed  in  medical  jurisprudence,  as  a  test  in 
poisoning  cases.  It  is  easy  to  discover  the  presence  of  arsenic  in 
common  zinc,  copper,  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids,  Ac,  by  this 
method.  It  is  evident  that  in  testing  for  poison  by  Marsh's  appa- 
ratus it  is  necessary  to  take  zinc 'and  sulphuric  acid  quite  free  from 
arsenic.  The  arsenic  deposited  in  the  tube  may  be  driven  from  one 
place  to  another  in  the  current  of  hydrogen  evolved,  owing  to  its 
volatility.  This  forms  a  distinctive  feature  between  arseniuretted  and 
antimoniu retted  hydrogen,  which  is  decomposed  by  heat  in  just  the 
same  way  as  arseniuretted  hydrogen. 

water,  but  it  attracts  moisture  from  the  air,  deliquesced,  and  glasses  into  the  avid.     Hot 

heat  units,  while  phospliine  evolve*  IHOno  I  Ogier),  aiu- 
amalgam,  with  a  strong  solution  of  AsjOj,  gives  a  gai 
1*  vols,  of  hydrogen  (Cavauij. 
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If  hydrogen  contains  arseniuretted  hydrogen  it  also  gives  metallic 
arsenic  ▼hen  it  burns,  because  in  the  reducing  flame  of  hydrogen  the 
oxrgen  attracted  combines  entirely  with  the  hydrogen  and  not  with 
the  arsenic,  so  that  if  a  cold  object,  such  as  a  piece  of  china,  be  held  in 


Fk.  «*.— Formation  ai>I  decnmpaeirMm  of  arseahzrerted  hT*\>wtL    Hvirvw.  :*  *to"t*s.  ir.  tKe 
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c^ife* hoctie.  ai»i  wbea  tbe  pu coom off.  a  tohitoc  containing armv  i*  jvorel  Tlr^u*1-.  * •'  e 
f=-aeL    Tbe  »t«weuK!ie  of  A*H,  is  reconuanl  from  the  depo&itkitt  of  a  airrvr  of  sr*er:;c  «-**-£  : *-* 
u  tube  is  bested.    If  the"  ejcapiax  hnircfea  to  ogated.  and  a  pseveiais -li>- !••  1.*"  i 
then  a  pates  of  arsenic  i*  deposited  on  it    Tbe  ga*  »  driei  by  r*«c-*  tv.r\  -c".  r\e 
tsfre  cofrafng  ealeraa  ehloraie.    This  apparatus  is  used  for  tbe  detection  «f  arsenic  tj  ita-^ li- 


the hydrogen  flame  the  arsenic  will  be  deposited  upon  it  as  a  metallic 
spot.* 

The  most  common  compound  of  arsenic  is  the  solid  and  volatile 
arweniou*  anhydride,  As^Oj,  which  corresponds  with  phosphorous  and 
nitrous  anhydrides.     This  very  poisonous,  colourless,  and  sweet  tasting 


54  This  spot,  or  the  metallic  ring  which  is  deposited  en  the  heated  tube,  may  ea>:*y  be 
messed  a*  V>  whether  h  is  really  due  to  arsenic  or  proceeds  from  some  other  substance 
reduced  in  the  hydrogen  flioe — for  instance,  carbon  or  antimony.    The  seventy  ir  <\i>- 

from  antimony  is  all  the  more  frequently  eneourtered  :rt  Etedieal 
from  the  met  that  preparation*  of  antimony  are  Terr  frequently  used  as 
►.  and  antimony  behaTes  in  the  hydrogen  apparatus  just  like  arser.u\  asd  :h* re- 
fer* in  *-*krnz  an  inTestifataon  for  poisoning  by  arsenic  it  is  easy  to  mistake  it  for 
>rr-»XT.  The  best  method  to  distinguish  between  the  metallic  spot*  of  arsenic  ar.d 
antimony  is  to  test  them  with  a  solution  of  sodium  hyrcehkrite,  free  from  chVrise.  be- 
cause  this  will  disftolre  arsenic  and  not  antimony.  Such  a  solution  is  e*si>r  obt*i:sed  by 
tbe  dcoKe  ojeecmpeszti*:n  cf  solutions  of  sodium  carbonate  And  blea.cb.irtj;  tvwd*T  A 
toL-zron  of  potassium  chlorate  acts  in  the  same  manner,  only  more  slow'y.  Further 
particulars  muss  be  ktoked  for  in  analytical  w>rks. 

Arsenisretsed  hi dit^en.  like  phosphuretted hydrogen, is  on!y  slightly  «t\uKe  ir.  rater. 
and  has  so  alkaline  properties — that  is.  it  does  not  combine  wijh  acids,  and  acts  &>  a 
rtdjeiag  agesL.  When  passed  into  a  so&nt»on  of  silver  nitrate  it  gives  a  blackish  br;*s 
creeirct***  of  metallic  sCrer.  the  arsenic  being  oxidised.  In  acting  en  cotter  su> ;  *:e 
asd  similar  nils,  arsenruretsed  hydrogen  sometimes  forms  arsenides — •>..  it  redu.-ys  the 
saetar  c  »2t  whh  its  bydr?OTL.  and  is  itself  reduced  to  arsenic.  Sulpfc^rtc.  *r>l  *•■« 
hylrcthJ^ric.  aod  reduces  arseniuretted  hydrogen  to  arsenic,  and  it  is  $tiU  reorv  e*>:> 
deorcposed  by  arsenirfus  ehjoriie.  and  with  phosphorous  chloride  it  give*  the  oevsity  cad 
PJL*.    Arseniuretted  hydrogen  grres  metallic  arsenic  with  an  acid  *duucn  v-f  ar^nu-c* 
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substance  is  generally  known  under  the  name  of  arsenic,  or  whit?. 
arsenic.  The  corresponding  hydrate  is  as  yet  unknown,  although  the 
anhydride  is  soluble  in  water  ;  but  its  solutions,  when  heated,  yield 
crystals  of  arsenious  anhydride.  It  is  mainly  prepared  for  the  dyer, 
and  as  a  means  for  poisoning  vermin,  sometimes  in  medicine,  and  also  as 
a  means  for  the  preparation  of  all  other  compounds  of  arsenic.  It  is 
obtained  as  a  bye  product  in  roasting  cobalt  and  other  ores  containing 
arsenic.  Arsenical  pyrites  are  sometimes  purposely  roasted  for  the 
extraction  of  arsenious  anhydride.  When  arsenical  ores  are  burnt  in 
the  air  the  sulphur  and  arsenic  are  converted  into  the  oxides  AsjOa 
and  SOs.  The  former  is  a  solid  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  the 
latter  gaseous,  and  therefore  the  arsenious  anhydride  is  deposited  as  a 
sublimate  in  the  cooler  portion  of  the  flues  through  which  the  vapours 
escape  from  the  furnace.  It  collects  in  condensing  chambers  espe- 
cially constructed  in  the  flues.  The  deposit  is  collected,  and  after 
being  distilled  gives  arsenious  anhydride  in  the  form  of  a  vitreous  non- 
crystalline mass.  This  is  one  of  the  varieties  of  arsenious  anhydride, 
*hicb  is  also  known  in  two  crystalline  forms.  When  sublimed — i.e., 
when  it  rapidly  passes  from  the  state  of  vapour  to  the  solid  state — it 
appears  in  the  regular  system  in  the  form  of  octahedra.33  It  is 
obtained  in  the  same  form  when  it  is  crystallised  from  acid  solutions. 
The  sp.  gr.  of  the  crystals  is  3-7.  The  other  crystalline  form  (in  prisms) 
belongs  to  the  rhombohedra)  system,  and  is  also  formed  by  sub- 
limation, when  the  crystals  are  deposited  on  a  heated  surface,  or  when 
it  is  crystallised  from  alkaline  solutions.36 

!1  According  to  Miticherlich'a determination,  tl 
i«  199i  H  =  1)— that  is,  it  answers  to  the  molecular 
neeted  with  the  fact  that  the  molecule  of  free  arsenic  contains  As,.  Meyer  and  Bilti, 
however,  showed  (188»)  that  at  a  temperature  of  about  1700'  the  vapour  density  of  arsenic 
corresponds  with  the  moleculu  As,,  anil  not  As,,  as  at  loner  temperatures. 

H  Amnions  anhydride  iaohtained  in  an  amorphous  form  after  prolonged  heating  at  a 
temperature  near  to  that  at  which  it  volatilises,  or,  still  better,  by  heating  it  in  a  closed 
Te*tel.  It  then  fuses  to  a  colourless  liquid,  which  on  cooling  forma  a  f  ransjiarent  vitreous 
tuu,  whose  ■peciflc  gravity  is  almost  the  sanie  as  that  of  the  crystalline  anhydride 
'■JiilhtlT  lea*).  On  cooling,  this  vitreous  mass  undergoes  an  internal  variation,  in  which 
h  myatalliaes  and  becomes  opaque,  and  acquires  the  appearance  of  porcelain.  The 
following difference  between  the  vitreuui  and  opaque  varieties  is  very  remarkable.'  when 
the  vitreous  variety  is  dissolved  in  strong  ami  hot  hydrochloric  acid  it  gives  crystals  of 
the  anhydride  on  cooling,  and  this  is  aecompamnl  by  the  rai/ninj  of  light  (which  is 
visible  in  the  dark),  and  the  entire  liquid  glows  as  the  crystals  begin  lo  separate.  The 
opaque  variety  does  not  emit  light  when  the  crystals  separate  from  its  hydrochloric  acid 
■olDtton.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  the  vitreous  variety  passes  into  the  opaque  form 
when  it  i»  ponnded— that  is.  under  the  action  of  a  series  of  blows.  Tims,  several  varieties 
of  sraenions  anhydride  are  known,  but  as  yet  they  are  not  characterised  hy  any  special 
ehemicel  diatinctions,  and  even  differ  but  little  in  their  specific  gravities,  and  therefore  it 
cannot  be  maid  that  the  above  differences  ore  due  to  any  isomeric  transformations — that 
VOL.    II-  » 
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Solutions  of  arsenious  anhydride  have  a  sweet  metallic  taste,  and 
give  a  feeble  acid  reaction.  Its  solubility  increases  with  the  ad- 
mixture of  acids  and  alkalis.  This  shows  the  property  of  arsenious 
anhydride  of  forming  salts  with  acids  and  alkalis.  And,  in  fact, 
compounds  of  it  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  with  the  alkali  oxides  are 
known.37  If  silver  nitrate  be  added  to  a  solution  of  arsenious  an- 
hydride, it  does  not  give  any  precipitate  unless  a  certain  amount  of  the 
arsenious  anhydride  is  saturated  with  an  alkali — for  instance,  ammo- 
nia. It  then  gives  a  precipitate  of  silver  arsenite.  Ag3As03.  This  is 
yellow,  soluble  in  an  excess  of  ammonia,  and  anhydrous  ;  it  distinctly 
shows  that  arsenious  acid  is  tribasic,  and  that  it  differs  in  this  respect 
from  phosphorous  acid,  in  which  only  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  can  be  re- 
placed by  metals.38   The  feeble  acid  character  of  arsenious  anhydride  is 

i b,  to  a  replacement  of  the  atoms  in  the  molecule — but  probably  only  depend  on  a  differ- 
ence in  the  distribution  of  the  molecules,  or,  in  other  terms,  are  physical  and  not  chemical 
variations.  One  part  of  the  vitreous  anhydride  requires  twelve  parts  of  boiling  water 
for  its  solution,  or  twenty-five  parts  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  The  opaque  variety  is 
less  soluble,  and  at  the  ordinary  temperature  requires  about  seventy  parts  of  water  for  its 
solution. 

37  Arsenious  anhydride  does  not  oxidise  in  air,  either  in  a  dry  state  or  in  solution,  but 
in  the  presence  of  alkalis  it  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  acts  as  an  excellent  reducing 
agent.  This  probably  is  connected  with  the  fact  that  arsenic  acid  is  much  more  energetic 
than  arsenious  acid,  and  that  it  is  arsenic  acid  which  is  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  the 
latter  in  the  presence  of  alkalis.  Arsenious  anhydride  is  easily  reduced  to  arsenic  by 
many  metals,  even  by  copper. 

M  The  feeble  acid  properties  of  arsenious  anhydride  are  seen  from  the  fact  that  if  it 
be  dissolved  in  ammonia  water,  and  then  a  still  stronger  solution  of  ammonia  be  added, 
prismatic  crystals  separate,  having  the  composition  of  ammonium  metarsenite,  NH4As03. 
This  ammonium  salt  deliquesces  in  air,  and  loses  all  its  ammonia.  The  magnesium  salt 
is  tri-metallic,  MgsCAsOj)^;  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  is  formed  by  mixing  an  annuo- 
niacal  solution  of  arsenious  anhydride  with  an  ammonical  solution  of  a  magnesium  salt. 
It  is  insoluble  even  in  ammonia,  although  it  dissolves  in  an  excess  of  acids.  Magne- 
sium hydroxide  gives  the  same  salt  with  arsenious  solutions,  and  hence  magnesia  is 
one  of  the  best  antidotes  against  arsenic  poisoning.  T)ie  arsenites  of  copper  are  much 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  dyes,  and  more  especially  of  pigments.  They  are  distinguished 
by  their  insolubility  in  water  and  by  their  remarkably  vivid  green  colour,  but  at  the  same 
time  by  their  poisonous  character.  Not  only  do  such  pigments  applied  to  wall  papers  or 
materials  easily  dust  off  from  them,  but  they  give  exhalations  containing  arsenic.  The 
cupric  salts,  CuX2,  when  mixed  with  an  alkaline  solution  of  arsenious  acid,  give  a  green 
precipitate  of  a  copper  salt  called  Scheele's  green.  Its  composition  is  probably  CuHAsO-,. 
Ammonia  dissolves  it,  and  gives  a  colourless  solution,  containing  cuprous  arsenate  — that 
is,  the  cupric  compound  is  reduced  and  the  arsenic  subjected  to  a  further  oxidisation. 
The  so-called  Schweinfurt  green  was  still  more  used,  especially  in  former  times ;  it  is 
also  an  insoluble  green  cupric  salt,  which  resembles  the  preceding  in  many  respects,  but 
has  a  different  tint.  It  is  prepared  by  mixing  boiling  solutions  of  arsenious  acid  and 
cupric  acetate.  Arsenious  acid  forms  an  insoluble  compound  with  ferric  hydroxide,  re- 
sembling the  phosphate  ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  freshly-precipitated  oxide  of  iron  is 
employed  as  an  antidote  for  arsenic.  The  freshly-precipitated  oxide  of  iron,  taken  im- 
mediately after  poisoning  by  arsenic,  converts  the  arsenious  acid  into  an  insoluble  state, 
and  forms  a  compound  on  which  the  acids  of  the  stomach  have  no  action,  and  therefore 
the  poisoning  cannot  proceed.    It  must  be  further  observed  that  arsenic  is  puiso?tous 
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confirmed  by  the  formation  of  saline  compounds  with  acids.  In  this 
respect  the  most  remarkable  example  is  the  anhydrous  compound 
with  sulphuric  acid,  and  having  the  composition  As203,S03.  It  is 
formed  in  the  roasting  of  arsenical  pyrites  in  those  spaces  where  the 
arsenious  anhydride  condenses,  and  this  is  the  more  remarkable  as 
sulphurous  anhydride  is  converted  into  sulphuric  anhydride,  S03,  at 
the  expense  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  in  the  process,  which  would 
seem  to  be  a  consequence  of  the  character  of  arsenious  anhydride.  The 
compound  in  question  forms  colourless  tabular  crystals,  which  are  de- 
composed by  water,  with  formation  of  sulphuric  acid  and  arsenious 
anhydride.  Compounds  of  As20;,  with  1,  2,  4,  and  8  SOj  are  known. 
Antimony  (stibium),  Sb  =  120,39is  another  analogue  of  phosphorus. 
In  its  external  appearance  and  the  properties  of  its  compounds  it  re- 
sembles the  metals  still  more  closely  than  arsenic.  In  fact,  antimony 
has  the  appearance,  lustre,  and  many  of  the  characteristic  properties  of 
the  metals.  Its  oxide,  Sb_,0  ,  already  shows  the  earthy  appearance  of 
rust  or  of  lime,  and  has  distinctly  basic  properties,  although  it  corresponds^ 
with  nitrous  and  phosphorous  anhydride,  and  is  able,  like  them,  to -give 
saline  compounds  with  bases.  At  the  same  time,  antimony  presents,  in 
the  majority  of  its  compounds,  an  entire  analogy  with  phosphorus-  and 
arsenic.  Its  compounds  belong  to  the  type,  SbX3  and  SbX5.  It  is 
found  in  nature,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  sulphide,  SbJ&g.  This  substance 
sometimes  occurs  in  large  masses  in  mineral  veins,  and  is  known  in 
mineralogy  under  the  name  of  antimony  glance,  or  stibnite,  and  in  trade  as 
antimony.  Besides  which  antimony  partially  or  totally  replaces  arsenic 
in  some  minerals  ;  thus,  for  example,  a  compound  of  antimony  sulphide 
and  arsenic  sulphide  with  silver  sulphide  is  found  in  red  silver  ore. 
But  in  every  case  antimony  is  a  rather  rare  metal  found  in  f«w 
localities.  It  is  extracted  chiefly  for  the  preparation  of  alloys  with  lead 
and  tin,  which  are  used  for  casting  printing  type.  Some  of  its  com- 
pounds are  also  used  in  medicine,  the  most  important  in  this  respect 
being  antimony  pentasulphide,  Sb.^S..,  (su[fur  auratnm  antimonii),  and 
tartar  emetic,  which  is  a  double  salt  derived  from  tartaric  acid  and  has 
the  composition,  C4HjK(SbO)O0.  Even  the  native  antimony  sulphide  is 

even  in  very  small  quantities — several  centigrammes.  It  is  all  the  more  remarkxble 
that  the  inhabitants  of  certain  mountainous  countries  accustom  themselves  to  taking 
arsenic,  aa  a  means  which,  from  their  experienc.',  helps  to  overcome  the  fatigue  of  moun- 
tain ascents.  Arsenious  anhydride  and  certain  of  its  salts  are  also  used  in  medicine, 
only  naturally  in  small  quantities.  When  taken  internally  arsenic  passes  into  the 
blood,  and  is  mainly  excreted  by  the  urine,  in  which  it  may  be  recognised  for  some  length 
of  time  aftrr  it  has  been  taken,  if  the  amount  of  arsenic  taken  has  not  produced  those 
inflammatory  symptoms  which  form  the  main  cause  of  death  from  arsenic  poisoning  as 
from  other  similar  mineral  poisons. 

59  This  atomic  weight  was  determined  by  Cooke. 
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used  in  large  quantities  as  a  purgative  for  horses  and  dogs.  Metallic 
antimony  is  extracted  from  the  glance,  Sb2S3,  by  roasting,  when  the 
sulphur  burns  away  and  the  antimony  oxidises,  forming  the  oxide  Sb203, 
which  is  then  heated  with  charcoal,  and  thus  reduced  to  a  metallic 
state.  The  reduction  may  be  carried  on  in  the  laboratory  on  a  small 
scale,  by  fusing  the  sulphide  with  iron,  which  takes  up  the  sulphur.40 

Metallic  antimony  has  a  white  colour  and  a  brilliant  lustre,  which 
remains  untarnished  in  the  air,  because  the  metal  does  not  oxidise  at 
the  ordinary  temperature.  It  crystallises  in  rhombohedra,  and  always 
shows  a  distinctly  crystalline  structure,  which  gives  it  quite  a  different 
aspect  from  the  majority  of  the  metals  yet  known.  It  is  most  like  tellu- 
rium in  this  respect.  Antimony  is  brittle,  so  that  it  is  very  easily  con- 
verted into  a  powder  ;  its  specific  gravity  is  6-7,  it  melts  at  about  432°, 
but  only  volatilises  at  a  bright  red  heat.  When  heated  in  the  air— for 
instance,  before  the  blow-pipe — it  burns  and  gives  white  odourless 
fumes,  consisting  of  the  oxide.  This  oxide  is  termed  antimonious  oxide, 
although  it  might  as  well  be  termed  antimonious  anhydride.  It  is 
given  the  first  name  because  in  the  majority  of  cases  its  compounds  with 
acids  are  used,  but  it  forms  compounds  with  the  alkalis  just  as  easily. 

Antimonious  oxide,  like  arsenious  anhydride,  crystallises  either  in 
regular  octahedra  or  in  rhombic  prisms;  its  sp.  gr.  is  5*56  ;  when  heated 
it  becomes  yellow  and  then  fuses,  and  when  further  heated  in  air  it 
oxidises,  forming  an  oxide  of  the  composition  Sb204.  Antimonious 
oxide  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  nitric  acid,  but  it  easily  dissolves  in 
strong  hydrochloric  acid  and  in  alkalis,  as  well  as  in  tartaric  acid  or 
solutions  of  its  acid  salts.  When  dissolved  in  the  latter  it  forms  tartar 
emetic.  It  is  precipitated  from  its  solutions  in  alkalis  and  acids  (by 
the  action  of  acids  on  the  former  and  alkalis  on  the  latter)  in  an  anhy- 
drous form  and  not  as  hydrate.  It  occurs  native  but  rarely.  As  a 
base  it  gives  salts  of  the  type,  SbOX(asif  the  basic  salts=SbX3,Sb203) 
and  hardly  ever  forms  salts,  SbX3.  In  the  antimonyl  salts,  SbOX,  the 
group  SbO  is  univalent,  like  potassium  or  silver.  The  oxide  itself  is 
(SbO)20,  the  hydroxide,  SbO(OH),  &c.  ;  tartar  emetic  is  a  salt  in  which 
one  hydrogen  of  tartaric  acid  is  replaced  by  potassium  and  the  other  by 

40  Antimony  is  prepared  in  a  state  of  greater  purity  by  heating  with  charcoal  the 
oxide  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  the  impure  commercial  metallic  antimony. 
Thin  is  based  on  the  fact  that  by  the  action  of  the  acid,  antimony  forms  the  oxide  Sb..,0.-> 
which  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  water.  The  arsenic,  which  is  nearly  always  present,  forms 
soluble  arsenious  and  arsenic  acids,  and  remains  in  solution.  The  purest  antimony  is 
easily  obtained  from  tartar  emetic,  by  heating  it  with  a  small  quantity  of  nitre.  Metallic 
antimony  also  occurs,  although  rarely,  native ;  and  as  it  is  very  easily  obtained,  it  was 
known  to  the  alchemists  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Very  pure  metallic  antimony  may  be 
deposited  by  the  electric  current  from  a  solution  of  antimonious  sulphide  in  sodium 
sulphide  after  the  addition  of  sodium  chloride  to  the  solution. 
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antimony!,  SbO.  Antimonious  oxide  is  very  easily  separated  from  its 
salts  by  any  base,  but  it  must  be  observed  that  this  separation  does  not 
take  place  in  the  presence  of  tartaric  acid,  owing  to  the  property  of 
tartaric  acid  of  forming  a  soluble  double  salt — i.e.  tartar  emetic.41 

Tf  metallic  antimony,  or  antimonious  oxide,  be  oxidised  by  an  excess 
of  nitric  acid  and  the  resultant  mass  be  carefully  evaporated  to  dryness, 
then  metantimonic  acid,  SbH03,  is  formed.  Its  corresponding  potas- 
sium salt,  2SbK03,5H20,  is  prepared  by  fusing  metallic  antimony  with 
one-fourth  of  its  weight  of  nitre  and  washing  the  resultant  mass 
with  cold  water.  This  potassium  salt  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  water 
(in  50  parts)  and  the  sodium  salt  is  still  less  so.  An  ortho-acid,  SbH304, 
also  appears  to  exist ;  it  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  water  on  anti- 
mony pentachloride,  but  it  is  very  unstable,  like  the  pentachloride, 
SbCl,,  itself,  which  easily  gives  up  CL,  leaving  antimony  trichloride, 
SbCl3,  which  is  decomposed  by  water,  forming  an  oxychloride — for 
example,  SbOCl,  only  slightly  soluble  in  water.  When  antimonic  acid 
is  heated  to  an  incipient  red  heat,  it  parts  with  water  and  forms  the 
anhydride,  Sb2Od,  of  a  yellow  colour  and  sp.  gr.  6*5. 42 

41  As  antimonious  oxide  answers  to  the  type  SbX^,  it  is  evident  that  compounds  may 
exist  in  which  antimony  will  replace  three  atoms  of  hydrogen ;  such  compounds  have 
been  to  some  extent  obtained,  but  they  are  easily  converted  by  water  into  substances 
corresponding  with  the  ordinary  formulie  of  the  compounds  of  antimony.  Thus  tartar 
emetic,  C4H4(Sb0)K06,  loses  water  when  heated,  and  forms  C4H.2SbK06 — that  is,  tartaric 
acid,  C4HeOc,  in  which  one  atom  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  potassium  and  three  by  anti- 
mony.    But  this  substance  is  re-converted  into  tartar  emetic  by  the  action  of  water. 

A  similar  compound  is  seen  in  that  intermediate  oxide  of  antimony  which  is  formed 
when  antimonious  oxide  is  heated  in  air :  its  composition  is  SbO?  or  SboO,.  This  oxide 
may  be  regarded  as  orthantimonic  acid,  SbO(HO)3,  in  which  three  atoms  of  hydrogen 
are  replaced  by  antimony  in  that  state  in  which  it  occurs  in  oxide  of  antimony — i.e. 
SbO(Sb05)  =  Sb.jOj.  This  supposition  clearly  explains  the  existence  of  this  most  stable 
oxide  of  antimony,  which  is  also  formed  when  antimonic  acid  is  ignited  ;  it  then  loses 
water  and  oxygen,  and  gives  this  intermediate  oxide  as  a  white  infusible  powder,  of  sp.  gr. 
6*7.     It  is  somewhat  soluble  in  water,  and  gives  a  solution  which  turns  litmus  paper  red. 

41  Among  the  other  compounds  of  antimony,  antimoniuretted  hydrogen,  SbH-„  re- 
sembles arseniuretted  hydrogen  in  its  mode  of  formation  and  properties  (when  liquefied, 
it  boils  at  —65,  solidities  at  —  ih^),  whilst  the  halogen  compounds  differ  in  many  respects 
from  those  of  arsenic.  When  chlorine  is  passed  over  an  excess  of  antimony  powder,  it 
forms  antimony  trichloride,  SbCls,  but  if  the  chlorine  be  in  excess  it  forms  the 
pentachloride,  SbCl5.  The  trichloride  is  a  crystalline  substance  which  melts  at  72 ;,  and 
distils  at  2S0Z,  whilst  the  pentachloride  is  a  yellow  liquid,  which  splits  up  into  chlorine 
and  the  trichloride  when  heated ;  at  140°  it  begins  to  give  off  chlorine  abundantly, 
carrying  away  the  vapour  of  the  trichloride  with  it ;  and  at  200°  the  decomposition  is 
complete,  and  pure  antimonious  chloride  only  passes  ove"r.  This  property  of  antimony 
pentachloride  has  caused  it  to  be  applied  in  many  cases  for  the  transference  of  chlorine; 
all  the  more  that  when  it  has  given  up  its  chlorine,  it  leaves  the  trichloride,  which  is  able 
to  absorb  a  fresh  amount  of  chlorine ;  and  therefore  many  substances  which  are  unable 
to  react  directly  with  gaseous  chlorine  do  so  with  antimony  pentachloride,  and  in  the 
presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  it  chlorine  will  act  on  them,  just  as  oxygen  is  able,  in  the 
presence  of  nitrogen  oxides,  to  oxidise  substances  which  could  not  be  oxidised  at  the 
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The  heaviest  analogue  of  nitrogen  and  phosphorus  is  bismuth n 
Bi  =  208.  Here,  as  in  the  other  groups,  the  basic,  metallic  proper- 
ties increase  with  the  atomic  weight.  Bismuth  does  not  give  any 
hydrogen  compound,  and  the  highest  oxide,  Bi205,  is  a  very  feeble 
acid  oxide.  Bismuthous  oxide,  Bi203,  is  a  base,  and  bismuth  itself 
a  perfect  metal.  To  explain  the  other  properties  of  bismuth  it  must 
further  be  remarked  that  in  the  eleventh  series  it  follows  mercury, 
thallium,  and  lead,  whose  atomic  weights  are  near  to  that  of  bismuth, 
and  that  therefore  it  resembles  them  and  more  especially  its  nearest 
neighbour,  lead.  Although  PbO  and  Pb02  represent  different  types 
from  Bi203  and  Bia06,  they  resemble  them  in  many  respects,  even  in 
their  external  appearance,  and  especially  in  their  mutual  com  pounds, 
the  lower  basic  and  the  higher  acid,  which. easily  evolve  oxygen.  But 
judging  by  the  formula,  Bi203  is  a  more  feeble  base  than  PbO.  Tli<ey 
both  easily  give  basic  salts. 

This  gives  nearly  the  whole  history  of  the  compounds  of  bismuth. 
Thus  bismuth  forms  compounds  of  two  types  BiX3  and  BiX5,43  which 

expense  of  free  oxygen.  Thus  carbon  bisulphide  is  not  acted  on  by  chlorine  at  low  tem- 
peratures— this  reaction  requires  a  high  temperature — but  in  the  presence  of  antimony 
pentachloride  its  conversion  into  carbon  tetrachloride  takes  place  at  low  temperatures. 
Antimony  tri-  and  pentachloride,  having  the  character  of  chloranhydrides,  fume  in  air, 
attract  moisture,  and  are  decomposed  by  water,  forming  antimonious  and  antimouic 
acids.  But  in  the  first  action  of  water  the  trichloride  does  not  evolve  all  its  chlorine  a* 
hydrochloric  acid,  which  is  understood  from  the  fact  that  antimonious  anhydride  is 
also  a  base ;  it  is  therefore  able  to  react  on  acids,  and  indeed  even  antimony  sulphide 
dissolved  in  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  (hydrogen  sulphide  is  evolved)  given  an 
aqueous  solution  of  antimony  trichloride,  which,  when  carefully  distilled,  even  gives  the 
anhydrous  compound.  Antimony  trichloride  is  only  decomposed  by  an  excess  of  water, 
and  then  not  completely,  for  with  a  large  mass  of  water  it  forms  powder  of  algaroth — i.e. 
antimony  oxychloride.  The  first  action  of  water  consists  in  the  formation  of  oxy- 
chloride,  SbOCl — that  is,  a  salt  corresponding  to  oxide  of  antimony  as  a  base.  If  anti- 
mony oxide  or  antimony  chloride  be  dissolved  in  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the 
solution  diluted  with  a  considerable  amount  of  water,  then  this  same  powder  of  algaroth 
is  precipitated.  The  composition  varies  with  the  relative  amount  of  water ;  namely, 
between  the  limits  SbOCl  and  SD4O5CL2.  The  latter  compound  is,  as  it  were,  a  basic 
salt  of  the  former,  because  its  composition  «  2(SbOCl)Sb203. 

With  bromine  and  iodine,  antimony  forms  compounds  Bimilar  to  those  with  chlorine. 
Antimonious  bromide,  SbBr  ^,  crystallises  in  colourless  prisms,  melts  at  94°,  and  boils  at 
270°  ;  antimonious  iodide,  Sbl5,  forms  red  crystals  of  sp.  gr.  5'0 ;  antimony  trifluoride, 
SbFr„  separates  from  a  solution  of  antimonious  oxide  in  hydrofluoric  acid,  and  SbF5  in 
formed  by  a  similar  treatment  of  antimonic  acid.  The  latter  gives  easily-soluble  double 
salts  with  the  fluoride  of  the  metals  of  the  alkalis. 

De  Haen  (1887)  obtained  very  stable  double  soluble  salts,  SbF5,KCl  (100  parts  of 
water  dissolve  57  parts  of  salt),  SbFs,K2SO.|,  «l'c,  which  he  proposed  to  make  use  of  in 
the  arts  as  very  easily  crystallisable  and  soluble  salts  of  antimony. 

Engel,  by  passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  a  saturated  solution  of  antimonious 
chloride  at  0°,  obtained  a  compound  HCl,2SbCl.i,2H?0,  and  with  the  pentachloride  a 
compound  SbCl5,5HCl,10H2O.     Bismuth  trichloride,  BiCl3,  gives  a  similar  compound. 

43  Metallic  bismuth  is  very  easily  obtained  when  the  compounds  of  the  oxide  are 
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entirely  recall  the  two  types  which  we  have  already  seen  for  the 
compounds  of  lead.  Just  aa  in  the  case  of  lead,  the  type  PbXj  is 
lmsii\  stable,  as  a  ruin  easily  formed,  and  passes  with  difficulty  into  the 
higher  and  lower  types,  which  are  unstable,  so  also  in  the  ease  of 
bismuth  the  type  of  combination  BiX;t  is  the  usual  basic  form.  The 
higher  type  of  combination  BiX.-„"  in  fnct,  behaves  towards  this  stable 
type  BiX3  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  lead  dioxide  does  to  the 
monoxide  :  and  bismuthic  acid  is  ohtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on 
bismuth  oxide  shaken  in  water,  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  lead  dioxide 
is  obtained  from  lead  oxide.  It  is  an  oxidising  agent,  like  lead 
IQOtXide,  and  even  the  acid  character  in  bismuthic  acid  is  only  slightly 
more  developed  than  in  lead  dioxide.  Here,  as  in  the  case  of  lead 
(niiiiium),  intermediate  compounds  are  easily  formed,  in  which  the 
bismuth  of  the  lower  oxide  plays  the  pint  of  a  hnse  combined  with  the 
acid  which  is  formed  by  the  higher  form  of  the  oxidation  of  bismuth. 
In  this  resemblance  of  the  neighbouring  elements,  Bi  =  '208  and 
Pb="20ti,  of  different  groups,  we  find  the  explanation  of  many  facts  of 
chemistry,  and  we  see  in  them  the  naturalness  of  the  periodic  system 
of  the  elements. 


In  nature,  ligmuth  occurs  in  only  a  few  localities  and  in  small 
quantities,  most  frequently  in  a  native  state,  and  more  rarely  as  oxide 
and  as  a  compound  of  bismuth  sulphide  with  the  sulphides  of  other 
metals.  It  is  extracted  from  its  ores  by  simple  fusion  in  the  furnnee 
shown  in  fig.  85.     This  furnace  contains  an  inclined  iron  retort,  into 

rednced  by  powerful  reducing  »gantB,  lint  when  less  powerful  reducing  ttgenui — for 
fctttapla,  -tminouB  oiide— are  taken,  tlieu  bismuth  suboxide  is  formed  an  •  Idnck 
crjBtilliue  powder.      Il  i«  u  I'ompmmd  of  till"  l-Vpe  SiX ),  its  com |>nsil inn  lieius;  UilJ  .    it  i, 

d.'i'oiui d  liv  m-ids  into  111"  iiii-tal  nod  oiiilu,  which  pusses  into  solution. 

••  The  type  BiX;,  is  represented  by  the  pen,toiide.Bi,0,,itH  nietahydn.Ie.  lii.it  :.]|  .( >. 
or  BiHO-„  known  b,b  bi.muihic  «cid,  and  the  pyrobydrate,  Bi,H,0;.  BitmutM  pmt- 
oxidt  )b  obtained  by  the  prolonged  p»s»age  of  chlorine  through  a.  boiling  solution  of 


. 
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the  upper  extremity  of  which  the  ore  is  charged,  and  the  molten  metal 
flows  from  the  lower  extremity.  It  is  refined  by  re-melting,  and  the 
pure  metal  may  be  obtained  by  dissolving  in  nitric  acid,  decomposing 
the  resultant  salt  with  water,  and  reducing  the  precipitate  by  heating 
it  with  charcoal.  Bismuth  is  a  metal  which  crystallises  very  well  from 
a  molten  state.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  9*8 ;  it  melts  at  268°,  and  if  it  be 
melted  in  a  crucible,  allowed  to  slowly  cool,  and  the  crust  broken  and 
the  remaining  molten  liquid  poured  out,  perfect  rhombohedral  crystals 
of  bismuth  are  obtained  on  the  sides  of  the  crucible.  It  is  brittle,  has 
a  grey-coloured  fracture  with  a  reddish  lustre,  is  not  hard,  and  is  but 
very  slightly  ductile  and  malleable  ;  it  volatilises  at  a  white  heat  and 
easily  oxidises.  It  recalls  antimony  and  lead  in  many  of  its  properties. 
When  oxidised  in  air,  or  when  the  nitrate  is  ignited,  bismuth  forms 
the  oocide  Bi203  as  a  white  powder,  which  fuses  when  heated  and 
resembles  massicot.  The  addition  of  an  excess  of  caustic  potash  to  a 
solution  of  a  bismuthous  salt  gives  a  white  precipitate  of  the  hydroxide, 
BiO(OH),  which  loses  its  water  and  gives  the  anhydrous  oxide  when 
boiled  with  a  solution  of  caustic  potash.  Both  the  hydroxide  and  oxide 
easily  dissolve  in  acids,  and  form  bismuthous  salts. 

Bismuthous  oxide,  Br203,  is  a  feeble  and  unenergetic  base.  The 
normal  hydroxide  of  the  oxide  Bi203  is  Bi(OH)3  ;  it  parts  with  water 
and  forms  a  metahydroxide  (bismuthyl  hydroxide),  BiO(OH).  Both  of 
these  hydroxides  have  their  corresponding  saline  compounds  of  the 
composition  BiX3  and  BiOX.  And  the  form  BiOX  is  nothing  else  but 
the  type  of  the  basic  salt,  because  3ROX  =  RX  +  R203.  It  *s  evident 
that  in  the  type  BiX3  the  bismuth  replaces  three  atoms  of  hydrogen. 
And,  indeed,  with  phosphoric  acid,  solutions  of  the  bismuthous  salts 
give  a  precipitate  of  the  composition  BiP04.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
the  form  of  compounds  BiOX  or  Bi(OH)2X,  the  univalent  group  (BiO) 
or  (BiH202)  is  combined  with  X.  Many  bismuth  salts  are  formed 
according  to  the  type  BiOX.  For  instance,  the  carbonate  (Bi0)2C03, 
which  corresponds  with  the  other  carbonates  M2C03.  It  is  obtained 
as  a  white  precipitate  when  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  is  added  to 


potassium  hydroxide  (sp.  gr.  1*38),  containing  bismuth  oxide  in  suspension ;  the  precipi- 
tate is  washed  with  water,  boiling  nitric  acid  (but  not  long,  as  otherwise  the  bisinuthic 
acid  is  decomposed),  then  again  with  water,  and  then  the  resultant  bright  red  powder  of 
the  hydrate  BiH03  is  dried  at  125°.  The  prolonged  action  of  nitric  acid  on  bismuthic 
anhydride,  Bi205,  results  in  the  formation  of  the  compound  B^O^H^C),  which  decomposes 
in  moist  air,  forming  Bi205.  The  density  of  bismuthic  anhydride  is  5*10,  of  the  tetroxide, 
Bia04,  5*C0,  and  of  bismuthic  acid,  BiH03,  5"75.  Pyrobismuthic  acid,  Bi2H.,07,  forms 
a  brown  powder,  which  loses  a  portion  of  its  water  at  150°,  and  decomposes  on 
further  heating,  with  the  evolution  of  oxygen  and  water.  It  is  obtained  by  the  action  of 
potassium  cyanide  on  a  solution  of  bismuth  nitrate. 
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a  solution  of  a  bismuth  salt.45  The  complex  radicle  BiO  is  naturally 
not  any  particular  special  grouping,  as  was  represented  in  former  times 
in  speaking  of  complex  radicles  ;  it  is  simply  only  a  form  of  expression 
of  the  composition  of  a  given  oxide  according  to  its  relation  to  the 
compounds  of  other  oxides. 

Three  salts  of  nitric  acid  are  known  corresponding  with  bismuthous 
oxide.  If  metallic  bismuth  or  its  oxide  be  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  it 
forms  a  colourless,  transparent  solution,  containing  a  salt,  which  sepa- 
rates in  large  transparent  crystals  containing  Bi(N03)3,5H20.  When 
heated  at  803,  these  crystals  melt  in  their  water  of  crystallisation,  and 
in  so  doing  lose  a  portion  of  their  nitric  acid,  together  with  water, 
forming  a  salt  whose  empirical  formula  is  Bi2N2H209.  If  the  pre- 
ceding salt  belongs  to  the  type  BiX3,  then  this  one  should  belong  to  the 
form  BiOX,  because  it  contains  one  equivalent  of  the  radicle  of  nitric 
acid,  N03,  per  one  equivalent  of  bismuth,  and  one  is  led  to  suppose 
that  this  salt  has  a  composition  Bi(OH)2N03  in  combination  with 
BiO(N03).  This  salt  may  be  heated  to  150°  without  change.  When 
the  first  colourless  crystalline  salt  dissolves  in  water  it  is  decomposed. 
There  is  no  decomposition  if  an  excess  of  acid  be  added  to  the  water — 
that  is  to  say,  the  salt  is  able  to  exist  in  an  acid  solution  without 
decomposing,  without  separation  of  the  so-called  basic  salt — but  by 
itself  it  cannot  be  kept  in  solution  ;  water  decomposes  this  salt,  acts  on 
it  like  an  alkali.  Hence  the  basic  properties  of  bismuthic  oxide  are  so 
feeble  that  even  water,  with  its  at  all  events  little  developed  alkaline 
properties,  acts  by  taking  up  a  portion  of  the  acid  from  it.  Here  we 
see  one  of  the  most  striking  facts,  long  since  observed,  confirming  that 
action  of  water  on  salts  about  which  we  have  spoken  in  Vol.  I.  p.  426 
and  elsewhere.  This  action  of  water  may  be  expressed  thus  : — BiX3  -f 
2H.20=Bi(OH)2X  +  2XH.  A  salt  of  the  type  BiX3  is  decomposed  by 
an  excess  of  water,  and  a  salt  of  the  type  Bi(OH)2X  is  obtained  in  the 
precipitate.  But  if  the  quantity  of  acid,  HX,  be  increased,  then  the 
salt  BiX3  is  again  formed  and  passes  into  solution.  The  quantity  of 
the  salt  BiOX  which  passes  into  solution  on  the  addition  of  a  given 
quantity  of  acid  depends  indubitably  on  the  amount  of  water  (Muir). 
The  solution,  which  is  perfectly  transparent  with  a  small  amount  of 
water,  becomes  cloudy  and  separates  out  the  salt  of  the  type  BiOX, 
when  diluted.  The  white  flaky  precipitate  of  Bi(OH)2N03  formed 
from  the  normal  salt  Bi(N03)3  by  mixing  it  with  five  parts  of  water, 
and  in  general  with  a  small  amount  of  water,  is  used  in  medicine 
under  the  name  of  magistery  of  bismuth.46 

45  Basic  bismuth  carbonate  is  employed  for  whitening  the  skin  (veloutine,  <fec). 

46  With  an  excess  of  water  a  farther  quantity  of  acid  is  separated  and  a  still  more  basi 
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Metallic  bismuth  is  used  for  solders  and  in  the  preparation  of 
fusible  alloys.  The  addition  of  bismuth  to  many  metals  renders  them 
very  hard,  and  at  the  same  time  generally  lowers  their  melting  point 
to  a  considerable  extent.  Thus  Wood's  metal,  which  contains  one  part 
of  cadmium,  one  part  of  tin,  two  parts  of  lead,  and  four  parts  of  bis- 
muth, fuses  at  about  60°,  and  in  general  many  alloys  composed  of 
bismuth,  tin,  lead,  and  antimony  melt  below  or  about  the  boiling- 
point  of  water.47 

Just  as  in  the  II.  group,  besides  the  elements  zinc,  cadmium, 
and  mercury  in  the  uneven  series,  we  saw  calcium,  strontium,  and 
barium  in  the  even  series  ;  and  as  in  the  IV.  group,  besides  silicon, 
germanium,  tin,  and  lead,  we  saw  thallium,  zirconium,  cerium,  and 
thorium  ;  so  also  in  the  V.  group  we  find,  besides  those  elements  of  the 
uneven  series  just  considered  by  us,  a  series  of  analogues  in  the  even 
series,  which,  with  a  certain  degree  of  similarity  (mainly  quantitative, 
or  relative  to  the  atomic  weights),  also  present  a  series  of  particular 
(qualitative)  independent  points  of  distinction.  In  the  even  series  are 
known  vanadium,  which  stands  between  titanium  and  chromium,  nio- 
bium, between  zirconium  and  molybdenum,  and  tantalum,  situated  near 

salt  formed.  The  ultimate  product,  on  which  an  excess  of  water  has  apparently  no 
action  whatever,  is  a  substance  having  the  composition  BiO(N05),BiO(OH).  In  the 
latter  salts  we  already  see  the  limit  of  change,  and  this  limit  appears  to  show  that  the 
form  of  the  saline  compound  of  bismuthic  oxide  are  of  the  forms  Bi^X^,  and  not  BiX-, 
and  it  is  very  probable,  on  the  basis  of  the  examples  which  we  considered  in  the  case  of 
lead,  that  this  type  shculd  be  still  further  polymerised  in  order  to  have  an  idea  of  the 
type  of  the  bismuthous  compounds.  If  we  refer  all  the  bismuthous  compounds  to  this 
type,  Bi.,X6,  we  shall  obtain  the  following  expression  for  the  composition  of  the 
nitrates :  normal  salt,  Bi.2(N03)fl,  first  basic  salt,  Bi.jOfOHVjfNOs).;,  magistery  of  bis- 
muth, Bi2(OH)4(N05)o,  and  the  limiting  form  Bio02(OH)(N05). 

The  character  of  bismuthous  oxide  in  its  compounds  is  clearly  seen  in  the  example 
of  the  nitrate,  because,  for  example,  bismuthous  chloride,  BiCU„  which  is  obtained  by 
heating  bismuth  in  chlorine,  or  by  dissolving  it  in  aqua  regia,  and  then  distilling  without 
the  access  of  air,  is  also  decomposed  by  water  in  exactly  the  same  manner,  and  forms 
basic  salts — fcr  instance,  first,  BiOCl,  like  the  above  6alt  of  nitric  acid.  Bismuth 
chloride  is  volatile,  and  perhaps  its  formula  is  BiCl3,  and  not  Bi.2Cle.  Polymerisation 
may  take  place  in  some  compounds  and  not  in  others.  A  volatile  compound  of  the  com- 
position Bi(C2H5)3  is  also  known  as  a  liquid  which  is  insoluble  in  water  and  decomposes 
with  explosion  when  heated  to  130°. 

47  As  the  metals  contained  in  alloys  like  the  above  (bismuth,  lead,  tin,  cadmium)  are 
difficultly  volatile  and  their  alloys  are  fusible  they  may  be  employed  in  the  place  of  mer- 
cury in  many  physical  experiments  conducted  at  70°  and  above,  and  they  offer  the 
advantage  that  they  do  not  give  any  vapour  having  a  tension  (mercury  at  100°,  075  aim.). 
These  alloys  may,  for  example,  be  used  in  thermometers,  manometers,  baths,  &c.  It 
must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  solidifying  they  expand,  and  glass  vessels  in 
which  they  have  solidified  always  break  after  a  certain  time.  Bismuth  expands  in  passing 
into  a  molten  state,  but  it  has  a  temperature  of  maximum  density.  According  to 
Luedeking  the  mean  coefficient  of  expansion  of  liquid  bismuth  is  00000442  (between  270° 
and  303°),  and  of  solid  bismuth  0*0000411. 
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tungsten,  an  element  of  the  VI.  group,  like  chromium  and  molybdenum. 
Just  as  bismuth  is  similar  in  many  respects  to  its  neighbour  lead,  so 
also  do  these  neighbouring  elements  resemble  each  other,  even  in  their 
external  appearance,  not  to  mention  the  quality  of  their  compounds, 
naturally  taking  into  account  the  difference  of  the  types  corre- 
sponding with  the  different  groups.  The  occurrence  in  the  V.  group 
determines  the  types  of  the  oxides  R2^3  and  R2^.s>  an^  tne  develop- 
ment of  an  acid  character  in  the  higher  oxides.  The  occurrence  in  the 
even  series  determines  the  absence  of  volatile  compounds,  ML.,  for 
these  metals,  and  a  more  basic  character  of  the  oxides  of  a  given  com- 
position than  in  the  uneven  series,  «fcc.48  Vanadium,  niobium,  and 
tantalum  belong  to  the  number  of  rare  metals,  and  are  exceedingly 
difficult  to  obtain  pure,  more  especially  owing  to  their  similarity  to  and 
occurrence  with  chromium,  tungsten,  and  other  metals,  and  also  in 
combination  among  themselves  ;  therefore  it  is  natural  that  they  have 
been  far  from  completely  studied,  although  since  1860  chemists  have 
devoted  not  a  little  time  to  the  investigation  of  these  elements.  The 
researches  carried  out  by  Marignac,  of  Geneva,  on  niobium,  and  by  Sir 
Henry  Roscoe,  of  Manchester,  on  vanadium,  deserve  special  attention. 
The  undoubted  external  resemblance  between  the  compounds  of  chro- 
mium and  vanadium,  as  well  as  the  want  of  completeness  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  compounds  of  vanadium,  long  caused  its  oxides  to  be 
considered  analogous  in  atomic  composition  with  those  formed  by 
chromium.  The  higher  oxide  of  vanadium  was  therefore  supposed  to 
have  the  formula  V03.  But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  chemi- 
cal analogy  of  the  elements  does  not  proceed  in  one  direction  only  ; 
vanadium  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  analogue  of  chromium,  and 
consequently  of  the  elements  like  sulphur  of  the  VI.  group,  and  also  the 
analogue  of  phosphorus,  arsenic,  and  antimony  ;  just  as  bismuth  stands 
in  respect  to  lead  and  antimony.  Investigation  has  shown  that  the 
compounds  of  vanadium  are  always  accompanied  by  those  of  phosphorus 
as  well  as  of  iron,  and  that  it  is  even  more  difficult  to  separate  it  from 
the  compounds  of  phosphorus  than  from  those  of  iron  and  tungsten. 
We  should  have  to  considerably  extend  our  description  if  we  wished  to 
give  the  complete  history,  even  of  vanadium  alone,  not  to  mention 
niobium  and  tantalum,  all  the  more  as  not  unfrequently  many  ques- 
tions concerning  the  compounds  of  these  elements  have  not  yet  been 
fully  explained.     Therefore  we  shall  limit  ourselves  to  pointing  out  the 

48  Although,  guided  by  Brauner,  who  showed  that  didymium  gives  a  higher  oxide, 
Di205, 1  place  this  element  in  the  fifth  group,  still  I  am  not  certain  as  to  its  position, 
because  I  consider  that  the  questions  bearing  on  this  metal  are  still  far  from  being  defi- 
nitely answered. 
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most  important  points  in  the  history  of  this  element,  all  the  more  as 
the  very  minerals  in  which  these  elements  occur  are  excessively  rare 
and  accessible  to  only  a  few  investigators. 

An  important  point  in  the  history  of  the  members  of  this  group  is 
seen  in  the  circumstance  that  they  form  volatile  compounds  with 
chlorine,  similar  to  the  like  compounds  of  the  elements  of  the  phos- 
phorus group,  namely,  of  the  type  RX5,  or  one  corresponding  to  it. 
The  vapour  densities  of  the  compounds  of  this  nature  were  determined, 
and  served  as  the  most  important  basis  for  the  explanation  of  the  atomic 
composition  of  these  molecules.  In  this  we  see  the  power  of  those 
general  and  fundamental  laws,  like  the  law  of  Avogadro-Gerhardt.  An 
oxychloride,  VOCl3,  is  known  for  vanadium,  which  is  the  perfect  analogue 
of  phosphorus  oxychloride.  It  was  formerly  considered  to  be  vanadium 
chloride,  for  exactly  the  same  story  was  repeated  over  vanadium  as 
over  uranium  (Chapter  XXI.) ;  its  lower  oxide,  VO,  was  considered 
to  be  the  metal,  because  it  is  exceedingly  difficultly  reduced — even 
potassium  does  not  remove  all  the  oxygen,  besides  which  it  has  a 
metallic  appearance,  and  decomposes  acids  like  a  metal  ;  in  a  word,  it 
in  every  respect  resembles  a  metal.  Vanadium  oxychloride  is  obtained 
by  heating  the  trioxide,  V203,  mixed  with  charcoal,  in  a  current  of 
hydrogen  ;  the  lower  oxide  of  vanadium  is  then  formed,  and  it,  when 
heated  in  a  current  of  dry  chlorine,  gives  the  oxychloride  VOCl2  as  a 
reddish  liquid,  which  does  not  act  on  sodium,  and  may  be  purified  by 
distillation  over  this  metal.  It  fumes  in  the  air,  forming  reddish  fumes  ; 
it  reacts  on  water,  forming  hydrochloric  and  vanadic  acids  ;  hence, 
on  the  one  hand  it  is  very  similar  to  phosphorus  oxychloride,  and  on 
the  other  hand  to  chromium  oxychloride,  Cr02Cl2  (Chapter  XXI.). 
It  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  its  sp.  gr.  is  1*83,  it  boils  at  120°,  and  its 
vapour  density  is  86  with  respect  to  hydrogen,  and  therefore  the  above 
formula  expresses  its  molecular  weight.49 

Vanadic  anhydride,  V205,  is  obtained  either  in  small  quantities 
from  certain  clays  where  it  accompanies  the  oxides  of  iron  (hence  some 
sorts  of  iron  contain  vanadium)  and  phosphoric  acid,  or  from  the  rare 


49  When  the  vapours  of  vanadium  oxychloride  are  heated  together  with  zinc  in  a 
clotted  tube  at  400°,  they  lose  a  portion  of  their  chlorine  and  form  a  green  crystalline 
mass  of  sp.  gr.  2*88,  which  is  deliquescent  in  air  and  has  the  composition  VOCL.  Only 
its  vapour  density  is  unknown,  and  it  would  be  extremely  important  to  determine  whether 
its  molecular  composition  is  that  given  above,  or  if  it  corresponds  with  the  formula 
VaO,jCl4.  Another  less  volatile  oxychloride,  VOC1,  is  formed  together  with  it  as  a  brown 
insoluble  substance,  which  is,  however,  soluble  in  nitric  acid  like  the  preceding.  Roscoe 
obtained  even  a  still  less  chlorinated  substance,  namely,  (VO)«jCl ;  but  it  may  only  con- 
sist of  a  mixture  of  VO  and  VOC1.  At  all  events,  we  here  find  such  a  graduated  series 
as  is  met  with  for  very  few  other  elements. 
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minerals  :  volborthite,  CuHV04,  or  basic  vanadate  of  copper  ;  vanadi- 
nite,  PbCl23Pb3(V04).2;  lead  vanadate,  Pb3(VO)42,  (fee.  The  latter 
salts  are  carefully  ignited  for  some  time  with  one-third  of  their  weight  of 
nitre  ;  the  fused  mass  thus  formed  is  powdered  and  boiled  in  water  :  the 
yellow  solution  obtained  contains  potassium  vanadate.  The  solution 
is  neutralised  with  acid,  and  barium  chloride  added  ;  a  meta-salt, 
Ba(V03)2,  is  then  precipitated  as  an  almost  insoluble  white  powder, 
which  gives  a  solution  of  vanadic  acid  when  boiled  with  sulphuric 
acid.  (The  precipitate  is  at  first  yellow,  as  long  as  it  remains  amor- 
phous, but  it  afterwards  becomes  crystalline  and  white.)  The  solution 
thus  obtained  is  neutralised  with  ammonia,  which  thus  forms  ammo- 
nium (meta)  vanadate,  NH4V02,  which,  when  evaporated,  gives  colour- 
less crystals,  insoluble  in  water,  containing  sal-ammoniac  ;  hence  this 
salt  is  precipitated  by  adding  a  piece  of  sal-ammoniac  to  the  solution. 
Ammonium  vanadate,  when  ignited,  leaves  vanadic  acid  behind.  In 
this  it  differs  from  the  corresponding  chromium  salt,  which  is  de- 
oxidised into  chromium  oxide  when  ignited.  In  general,  vanadic  acid 
has  but  a  small  oxidising  action.  It  is  reduced  with  difficulty,  like 
phosphoric  or  sulphuric  acid,  and  in  this  differs  from  arsenic  and 
chromic  acids.  Vanadic  acid,  like  chromic  acid,  separates  from  its  solu- 
tion as  the  anhydride  V205,  and  not  in  a  hydrous  state.  Vanadic 
anhydride,  V20M  forms  a  reddish  brown  mass,  which  easily  fuses  and 
solidifies  into  transparent  crystals  having  a  violet  lustre  (another 
point  of  resemblance  to  chromic  acid),  and  dissolves  in  water,  forming 
a  yellow  solution  with  a  slightly  acid  reaction.50 

:<>  Strong  acids  and  alkalis  dissolve  vanadic  anhydride  in  considerable  quantities, 
forming  yellow  solutions.  When  it  is  ignited,  especially  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  it 
evolves  oxygen  and  forms  the  lower  oxides ;  V0O4  (acid  solutions  of  a  green  colour,  like 
the  salts  of  chromic  oxide),  V203,  and  the  lowest  oxide,  VO.  The  latter  is  the  metallic 
powder  which  is  obtained  when  the  vanadium  oxychloride  is  heated  in  an  excess  of 
hydrogen,  and  was  formerly  mistaken  for  metallic  vanadium.  When  a  solution  of 
vanadic  acid  is  treated  with  metallic  zinc  it  forms  a  blue  solution,  which  seems  to  contain 
this  oxide.  It  acts  as  a  reducing  agent  (and  forms  an  intimate  analogue  to  chromous 
oxide,  CrO).  Metallic  vanadium  can  only  be  obtained  from  vanadium  chloride,  which 
is  quite  free  from  oxygen.  The  specific  gravity  of  this  metal  is  5*5.  It  is  of  a  grey-white 
colour,  is  not  decomposed  by  water,  is  not  oxidised  in  air,  but  burns  when  strongly 
heated,  and  can  be  fused  in  a  current  of  hydrogen.  It  is  insoluble  in  hydrochloiic  acid, 
but  easily  dissolves  in  nitric  acid,  and  when  fused  with  caustic  soda  it  forms  sodium 
vanadate. 

As  regards  the  salts  of  vanadic  acid,  three  different  classes  of  salts  are  known  ;  the 
first  correspond  with  metavanadic  acid,  VMO3  =  M.^OVjOj,  the  second  correspond  with 
the  dichromates — that  is,  have  the  composition  V4M.2On,  which  is  equal  to  M20  +  2Va05 
— and  the  third  correspond  with  orthovanadic  acid,  VM504  or  8M.20  +  Va05.  The  latter 
are  formed  when  vanadic  anhydride  is  fused  with  an  excess  of  an  alkaline  carbonate.  A 
fourth  type  of  salts  is  also  known  corresponding  with  the  trichromates,  and  having  the 
composition  M<.VcOl8  =  M20  +  8V205.  The  latter  are  formed  by  the  metals  of  the  alkalis 
and  have  the  appearance  of  red  crystals,  resembling  chromates.    They  are  formed  from 
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Niobium  and  tantalum  occur  as  acids  in  rare  minerals,  and  are 
mainly  extracted  from  tantalite  and  columbit*,  which  are  found  in 
Bavaria,  Finland,  North  America,  and  in  the  Urals.  These  minerals 
are  composed  of  the  ferrous  salts  of  niobic  and  tantalic  acids  ;  they 
contain  about  15  per  cent,  of  ferrous  oxide  in  isomorphous  mixture 
with  manganous  oxide,  in  combination  with  various  relative  amounts 
of  tantalic  and  niobic  anhydrides.  These  minerals  are  first  fused  with 
a  considerable  amount  of  potassium  bisulphate,  and  the  fused  mass 
is  boiled  in  water,  which  dissolves  the  ferrous  salt  and  leaves  an 
insoluble  residue  of  impure  niobic  and  tantalic  acids,  tvc.  This  raw 
product  is  then  treated  with  ammonium  sulphide,  in  order  to  extract 
the  tin  and  tungsten,  which  pass  iuto  solution.  The  residue  con- 
taining the  acids  (according  to  Marignac)  is  then  treated  with  hydro- 
fluoric acid,  in  which  it  entirely  dissolves,  and  potassium  fluoride  is 
added  to  the  resultant  hot  solution  ;  on  cooling,  a  sparingly-soluble 
double  fluoride  of  potassium  and  tantalum  separates  out  in  tine  crystals, 
while  the  much  more  soluble  niobium  salt  remains  in  solution.  The 
difference  in  the  solubility  of  these  double  salts  in  water  acidified  with 
hydrofluoric  acid  (in  pure  water  the  solution  becomes  cloudy  after  a 
certain  time)  is  so  great  that  the  tantalum  compound  requires  150  parts 

the  bivanadates  by  the  action  of  a  solut  on  of  acetic  acid ;  hence  they  in  this  respect 
also  resemble  many  chromates,  which  are  also  formed  directly  by  the  removal  of  an 
alkali  by  an  acid,  although  it  would  \>e  nitric  and  not  acetic  acid. 

Vanadium  was  discovered  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  by  Del-Rio,  and  afterwards 
investigated  by  Sefstrom,  but  it  was  only  in  1868  that  Roscoe  established  the  above 
formulae  of  the  vanadic  compounds.  The  researches  made  by  Roscoe  were  preceded  by 
those  of  Marignac  in  1865,  on  the  compounds  of  niobium  and  tantalum,  to  which  were 
also  ascribed  different  formulas  from  those  now  recognised.  Tantalum  was  discovered 
simultaneously  with  vanadium  by  Hatchett  and  Ekeberg,  and  was  afterwards  studied  by 
Rose,  who  in  1844  discovered  niobium  in  it.  Notwithstanding  the  numerous  researches 
of  Hermann  (in  Moscow),  K obeli,  Rose,  and  Marignac,  still  there  is  not  yet  any  certainty 
as  to  the  purity  of,  and  the  results  obtained  for,  the  compounds  of  these  elements.  They 
are  difficult  to  separate  from  each  other,  and  especially  from  the  cerite  metals  and  titanium, 
&c,  which  accompany  them.  Before  the  investigations  of  Rose  the  highest  oxide  of  tanta- 
lum was  supposed  to  belong  to  the  type  TaX* — that  is,  its  composition  was  taken  as  Ta05, 
and  to  the  lower  oxide  was  ascribed  a  formula  TaO?.  Rose  gave  the  formula  TaO>  to  the 
higher  oxide,  and  discovered  a  new  element  called  niobium  in  the  substance  previously 
supposed  to  be  the  lower  oxide.  He  even  admitted  the  existence  of  a  third  element  occur- 
ring together  with  tantalum  and  niobium,  which  he  named  pelopium,  but  he  afterwards 
found  that  pelopic  acid  was  only  another  oxide  of  niobium,  and  he  considered  it  probable 
that  the  higher  oxide  of  this  element  is  NbO?,  and  the  lower  Nb203.  Hermann  found  that 
niobic  acid  which  was  considered  pure  contained  a  considerable  quantity  of  tantalic  acid, 
and  besides  this  he  admitted  the  existence  of  another  special  metallic  acid,  which  he  called 
ilmenic  acid,  after  the  locality  (the  Ilmen  mountains  of  the  Urals)  of  the  mineral  from 
which  he  obtained  it.  V.  Kobell  recognised  still  another  acid,  which  he  called  dianic  acid, 
and  these  different  testimonies  were  only  brought  in  agreement  in  the  sixties  by  Marignac. 
He  first  of  all  indicated  an  accurate  method  for  the  separation  of  tantalic  and  niobic 
compounds,  which  are  always  obtained  in  admixture. 
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of  water  for  its  solution,  and  the  niobium  compound  only  requires  1 3 
parts  of  water.  The  Greenland  columbite  (sp.  gr.  5*36)  only  contains 
niobic  acid,  and  that  from  Bodenmais  (Bavaria,  sp.  gr.  6*06)  almost 
equal  quantities  of  tantalic  and  niobic  acids.  Having  isolated  tantalic 
and  niobic  salts,  Marignac  f6und  that  the  relation  between  the  potas- 
sium and  fluorine  in  them  is  very  variable — that  is,  that  there  exist 
various  double  salts  of  fluoride  of  potassium,  and  of  the  fluorides  of 
the  metals  of  this  group,  but  that  with  an  excess  of  hydrofluoric  acid 
both  the  tantalum  and  niobium  compounds  contain  seven  atoms  of 
fluorine  to  two  of  potassium,  whence  it  must  be  concluded  that  the 
simplest  formula  for  these  double  salts  will  be  K2RF7=RFA,2KF — 
that  is,  that  the  type  of  the  higher  compounds  of  niobium  and  tantalum 
is  RX5,  and  hence  is  similar  to  phosphoric  acid.  A  chloride  TaCl5 
may  be  obtained  from  pure  tantalic  acid  by  heating  it  with  charcoal  in 
a  current  of  chlorine.  This  is  a  yellow  crystalline  substance,  which 
melts  at  211°,  and  boils  at  241°  ;  its  vapour  density  with  respect  to 
hydrogen  is  180,  as  would  follow  from  the  formula  TaClv  It  is  com- 
pletely decomposed  by  water  into  tantalic  and  hydrochloric  acids. 
Niobium  pentachloride  may  be  prepared  in  the  same  manner  ;  it  fuses 
at  194°,  and  boils  at  240°.  When  treated  with  water  this  substance 
gives  a  solution  containing  niobic  acid,  which  only  separates  out  on 
boiling  the  solution.  Delafontaine  and  Deville  found  its  vapour 
density  to  be  9*3.51 

51  If  niobic  acid  be  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  charcoal  and  ignited  in  a  stream 
of  chlorine,  then  a  difficultly-f  usible  and  difficultly-volatile  oxychloride,  NbOCl-,  separates. 
The  vapour  density  of  this  compound  with  respect  to  air  is  7'5,  and  this  vapour  density 
gives  a  perfect  certainty  to  the  accuracy  of  the  formulae  given  by  Marignac,  and  shows 
the  quantitative  analogy  between  the  compounds  of  niobium  and  tantalum,  and  those  of 
phosphorus  and  arsenic,  and  consequently  also  of  vanadium.  In  their  qualitative  rela- 
tions (as  is  seen  from  the  correspondence  of  the  atomic  weights  also),  the  compounds  of 
tantalum  and  niobium  exhibit  a  great  analogy  with  the  compounds  of  molybdenum  and 
tungsten.  Thus  zinc,  when  acting  on  acid  solutions  of  tantalic  and  niobic  compounds, 
gives  a  blue  coloration,  exactly  as  it  does  with  those  of  tungsten  and  molybdenum  (tita- 
nium also).  These  acids  form  the  same  large  number  of  salts  as  thus*  of  tungsten  and 
molybdenum.  The  anhydrides  of  the  acids  are  also  insoluble  in  water,  but  as  colloids  are 
sometimes  held  in  solution,  just  like  those  of  titanic  and  molybdic  acids.  Furthermore, 
niobium  is  in  every  respect  the  nearest  analogue  of  molybdenum,  and  tantalum  of  tung- 
sten. Niobium  is  obtained  by  reducing  the  double  fluoride  of  niobium  and  sodium,  with 
sodium.  It  is  difficult  to  obtain  in  a  pure  state.  It  is  a  metal  on  which  hydrochloric 
acid  acts  with  some  energy,  as  also  does  hydrofluoric  acid  mixed  with  nitric  acid,  and  also 
a  boiling  solution  of  caustic  potash.  Tantalum,  which  is  obtained  in  exactly  the  same 
way,  is  a  much  heavier  metal.  It  is  infusible,  and  is  only  acted  on  by  a  mixture  of 
hydrofluoric  and  nitric  acids.  Rose  in  18G8  showed  that  in  the  reduction  of  the  double 
fluoride,  NbF5,2KF,  by  sodium,  a  greyish  powder  is  obtained  after  treating  with  water. 
The  specific  gravity  of  this  powder  is  6'8,  and  he  considers  it  to  be  niobium  hydride, 
NbH.  Neither  did  he  obtain  metallic  niobium  when  he  reduced  with  magnesium  and 
aluminium,  but  an  alloy  Al7lNb,  having  a  sp.  gr.  of  4*5. 

Niobium,  as  far  as  is  known,  unites  in  three  proportions  with  oxygen.    NbO,  which  is 
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formed  when  NbOF3,2KF  is  reduced  by  sodium ;  NbO?,  which  is  formed  by  igniting 
niobic  acid  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  and  niobic  anhydride,  Nbj05,  a  white  infusible 
substance,  which  is  insoluble  in  acids,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  45.  Tantalic  anhy- 
dride closely  resembles  niobic  anhydride,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  7*2.  The  tantalates 
and  niobates  present  the  type  of  ortho-salts — for  example,  Na^HNbO^filLjO,  and  also  of 
pyro-salts,  such  as  K^HNb^Ov.eH^O,  and  of  meta-salts — for  example,  KNbOs,2H20.  And, 
besides  these,  they  give  salts  of  a  more  complex  type,  containing  a  larger  amount  of  the 
elements  of  the  anhydride ;  thus,  for  instance,  when  niobic  anhydride  is  fused  with  caustic 
potash  it  forms  a  salt  which  is  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallises  in  monoclinic  prisms, 
having  the  composition  K8Nb60ie,16IL>0.  There  is  a  perfectly  similar  isomorphous  salt 
of  tantalic  acid.  Tantalite  is  a  salt  of  the  type  of  me ta tantalic  acid,  Fe(TaOj)o.  The 
composition  of  Yttrotantalite  appears  to  correspond  with  orthotantalic  acid. 


CHAPTER   XX 

Sl'LPHUR,   SELENIUM,    AND 

The  acid  character  of  the  higher  oxides  R03  of  the  elements  of 
the  VI.  group  is  still  more  clearly  defined  than  that  of  the  higher 
oxides  of  the  preceding  groups,  whilst  feeble  basic  properties  only 
appear  in  the  oxides  RO,  of  the  elements  of  the  even  series,  and 
then  only  for  those  elements  having  a  high  atomic  weight— that 
is,  under  those  two  conditions  in  which,  as  a  rule,  the  basic  characters 
increase.  Even  the  lower  types  ROa  and  Rj03,  Ac,  formed  by  the 
elements  of  the  VI.  group,  are  acid  anhydrides  in  the  uneven  series, 
and  only  those  of  the  elements  of  the  even  series  have  the  proper- 
ties of  peroxides  or  even  of  bases. 

Sulphur  is  the  representative  of  the  VI.  group  both  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  acid  properties  of  the  group  are  sharply  defined  in- it, 
and  also  because  it  is  more  widely  distributed  in  nature  than  any  of 
the  other  elements  belonging  to  this  group.  As  an  element  of  the 
uneven  series  of  the  VI.  group,  sulphur  gives  H^S,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  S03,  sulphuric  anhydride,  and  805,  sulphurous  anhydride. 
And  in  all  of  them  we  find  acid  properties — SO,  and  SO,  are  anhydrides 
of  acids,  and  llfi  is  an  acid,  although  a  feeble  one.  As  an  elemeilt 
sulphur  has  all  the  properties  of  a  true  non-metal  ;  it  has  not  a  metallic 
lustre,  does  not  conduct  electricity,  is  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  is  trans- 
parent, and  combines  directly  with  metals — in  fact,  all  the  properties 
of  the  non-metals,  like  oxygen  and  chlorine.  Furthermore,  sulphur 
exhibits  a  great  qualitative  and  quantitative  resemblance  to  oxygen, 
especially  from  the  fact  that  it,  like  oxygen,  combines  with  two  atoms  of 
hydrogen,  and  forms  compounds  like  oxides  with  metals  and  non-  meta's. 
In  this  sense  and  aspect  sulphur  is  bivalent,  if  the  halogens  are  univa- 
lent.1    The  chemical  character  of  sulphur  is  expressed  by  the  fact 

1  The  character  of  anlphnr  is  very  clearly  defined  in  the  organo-melallic  compound*! 
Without  lingering  over  this  vast  subject,  which  beloag«  to  the  province  of  -orgaUfc 
chemiatry,  I  think  it  will  be  enough  lor  oor  purpose  to  compare  the  physical  proptrfirt 
of  the  ethyl  compounds  ol  mercury,  zinc,  anlphur  and  oxygen.    They  hare  the  common 
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that  it  forms  a  very  slightly  stable  and  feebly  energetic  acid  with 
hydrogen,  which,  on  the  one  hand,  resembles  water  in  its  atomic  com- 
position, and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  halogen  acids  in  its  property  of 
forming  salts.  The  salts  corresponding  with  this  acid  are  the  sulphides, 
just  as  the  oxides  correspond  to  water  or  the  chlorides  to  hydrochloric 
acid.  However,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see  more  fully,  the  sulphides 
are  more  analogous  to  the  former  than  to  the  latter.  But  although 
combining  with  metals,  like  oxygen,  sulphur  also  forms  chemically 
stable  compounds  with  oxygen,  and  this  fact  impresses  a  peculiar 
character  on  all  the  relations  of  this  element.2 

Sulphur  belongs  to  the  number  of  those  elements  which  are  very 
widely  distributed  in  nature,  and  occurs  both  free  and  combined  in 
various  forms.  The  atmosphere,  however,  is  almost  entirely  free  from 
compounds  of  sulphur,  although  a  certain  amount  of  them  should  be 
present,  if  only  from  the  fact  that  sulphurous  anhydride  is  emitted 
from  the  earth  in  volcanic  eruptions.  Sea  and  river  water  generally 
contain  more  or  less  sulphur  in  the  form  of  sulphates.  The  beds  of 
gypsum,  sodium  sulphate,  magnesium  sulphate,  and  the  like  are 
formations  of  undoubtedly  aqueous  origin.  The  sulphates  contained 
in  the  soil  are  the  source  of  the  sulphur  found  in  plants,  and  are 
indispensable  to  their  growth.  Among  vegetable  substances,  the 
proteids  always  contain  from  one  to  two  per  cent,  of  sulphur.  From 
plants  these  albuminous  substances,  together  with  their  sulphur,  pass 
into  the  animal  organism,  and  therefore  the  decomposition  of  animal 
matter  is  accompanied  by  the  odour  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  as  the 
product  into  which  the  sulphur  passes  in  the  decomposition  of  the 
albuminous  substances.  Thus  a  rotten  egg  emits  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen. Sulphur  occurs  largely  in  nature,  as  the  various  insoluble  sul- 
phides of  the  metals.  Iron,  copper,  zinc,  lead,  antimony,  arsenic,  <fec, 
occur  in  nature  combined  with  sulphur.  These  sulphides  frequently 
have  a  metallic  lustre,  and  in  the  niajority  of  cases  occur  crystallised, 
and  also  very  often  several  sulphides  occur  combined  or  mixed 
together  in  these  crystalline  compounds.  If  they  are  yellow  and  have 
a  metallic  lustre  they  are  called  pyrites.      Such  are,  for  example, 

composition  (C3H5).2R,  where  R  =  Hg,  Zn,  S,  or  O.  They  are  all  volatile:  mercury  ethyl, 
Hg(C<jH5)2,  boils  at  159°,  its  sp.  gr.  is  2444,  molecular  volume  =  106 ;  zinc  ethyl  boils  at 
118°,  sp.  gr.  1*882,  volume  101 ;  ethyl  sulphide,  8(C,H5)2,  boils  at  90°,  sp.  gr.  0825, 
volume  107  ;  common  ether,  or  ethyl  oxide,  0(C2H5)a,  boils  at  85°,  sp.  gr.  0*786,  volume  101, 
in  addition  to  which  diethyl  itself,  (C2H5)2=iC4H10,  boils  about  03,  sp.  gr.  about  0*62, 
volume  about  94.  Thus  the  substitution  of  Hg,  S,  and  O  scarcely  changes  the  volume, 
notwithstanding  the  difference  of  the  weights ;  the  physical  influence,  if  one  may  so 
express  oneself,  of  these  elements,  which  are  so  very  different  in  their  atomic  weights,  is 
almost  alike. 

'  Therefore  in  former  times  sulphur  was  known  as  the  amphid  element. 
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copper  pyrites,  CuFeS.,,  anil  icon  pyrites,  FeSa,  which  is  the  commonest 
of  all.  They  are  all  also  known  as  glances  or  blendes  if  they  are 
greyish  and  have  a  metallic  lustre — for  example,  zinc  blende,  lead 
ce,  PbS,  antimony  glance,  SbaSa,  Sin.  And,  lastly,  sulphur  occurs 
tuti if'.  It  occurs  in  this  form  in  the  most  recent  geological  forma- 
tions in  admixture  with  limestone  and  gypsum,  and  most  frequently 
in  the  vicinity  of  active  or  extinct  volcanoes.  As  the  gases  of  volcanoes 
contain  sulphur  compounds — namely,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  sul- 
phurous anhydride,  which  by  reacting  on  one  another  may  produce 
sulphur,  which  also  frequently  appears  in  the  craters  of  volcanoes  as  a 
sublimate— it  might  1"'  imagined  that  the  sulphur  was  of  volcanic  origin. 
But  on  a  nearer  acquaintance  with  its  mode  of  occurrence,  and  more 
especially  considering  its  relation  to  gypsum,  CaSO,,  and  limestone,  the 
present  general  opinion  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sulphur  has 
been  formed  by  the  reduction  of  the  gypsum  by  organic  matter  and 
that  its  occurrence  is  only  indirectly  connected  with  volcanic  agencies. 
Near  Tetush,  on  the  Volga,  there  are  beds  containing  gypsum,  sulphur, 
and  asphalt  (mineral  tar).  In  Europe  the  must  important  deposits  of 
iulphur  are  in  the  south  of  Sicily  from  Catania  to  Girgenti.3  There 
are  very  rich  deposits  of  sulphur  in  Daghestan  near  Cherkni  and 
Cherkat  in  Khyut,  and  in  the  Trans-Caspian  provinces  ;  which  are 
able  to  supply  the  whole  of  Russia  with  this  mineral.  Abundant 
deposits  of  sulphur  have  also  been  found  in  Kamtchatka  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  volcanoes.  The  method  of  separation  of  the  sulphur 
from  its  earthly  impurities  is  based  on  the  fact  that  sulphur  melts  when 
it  is  banted.  The  fusion  13  carried  on  at  the  expense  of  a  portion  of 
the  sulphur,  which  is  burnt,  so  that  the  remainder  may  melt  and  run 
from  the  mass  of  the  earth.  This  is  carried  on  in  special  furnaces 
called  calcaroni.1 

■  When  I  wilh  ill  Sicily,  I  found,  near  Caltauiaetta,  a  specimen  of  aalphor  with  miner*] 

v.i.      In  111.-  mint-  in.-ij.-lil!.. Li  ill I  rli.iv  11 1,  ■  ii,i  i  .I,  I  lut  r  [■■!:  n;r-  innl  ill  ml  volcanoes.     Il  msy 

be  tint  these  substances  have  reduced  the  sulphur  from  gypsum. 

The  chief  proof  in  favour  of  the  origin  of  sulphur  from  gypauut  is  that  in  treating  the 
deposits  lor  the  extraction  of  the  sulphur  it  11  found  that  the  proportion  between  the 
snlphur  anil  calcium  carbonate  never  eiceeds  that  which  it  would  be  had  they  both  been 
derived  from  calcium  sulphate. 

*  Naturally  only  th— ■  0  read  sulphur  whi.  h  1  on  tain  a  considerable  amount  ol  sulphur 
can  be  treated  by  thin  method.  With  poor  orei  it.  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  dis- 
tillation or  mechanical  treatment  in  order  to  separate,  the  sulphur,  but  its  price  is  so  low 
t.li.ir  this  it  often  not  profitable. 

The  sulphur  obtained  Ly  the  elmve-desenW  method  atill  contains  some  impurities, 
but  it  is  frequently  made  useof  in  this  form  for  many  pnrposes,  and  especially  in  con- 
siderable quantities  for  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  for  strewing  over  grapes. 
For  other  purposes,  and  especially  in  the  preparation  of  gunpowder,  a  purer  aulphur  is 
re-inired.     Sulphur  may  be  purified  by  distillation.     Tbe  crude  sulphur  is  called  rough, 


receiver  attains  the  melting  point  of  sulphur,  it  passes  into  a  liquid 
state  and  is  cast  into  moulds  (like  sealing  wax),  and  it  is  then  known 
under  the  name  of  roll  sulphur.6 

and  tho  distilled  sulphur  refined.  The  arrangement  given  in  fig.  86  is  employed  for 
refining  sulphur.  The  rough  sulphur  in  melted  in  the  holler  if,  and  as  it  melts  it  is  run 
through  the  tube  F  into  an  iron  retort  B  heated  by  the  naked  flume  of  the  furnace. 
Here  the  sulphur  is  converted  into  vapour,  which  passes  through  u  wide  tube  into  the 
chaml>er  (i.  aurrnuiidcd  Ly  sl'me  wiills  and  furnished  with  a  safety-valve  S. 

9  Flowers  of  sulphur  always  contains  a  certain  amount  of  the  oxidea  of  sulphur. 

*  Sulphur  may  be  extracted  by  various  other  means.  It.  may  lie  extracted  from  iron 
pyrites,  Fe85,  which  is  very  widely  distributed  in  nature.  From  100  parts  of  iron  pyrites 
about  half  the  sulphur  contained,  namely — about  as  p.c. — may  be,  extracted  by  heating 
without  the  access  of  air,  a  lower  sulphide  of  iron,  which  is  more  stable  under  Che  action 
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In  an  uncombined  state  sulphur  exists  in  several  modifications,  and 
it  forms  an  example  of  the  facility  with  which  an  alteration  of  proper- 
ties can  take  place  without  a  change  of  composition — that  is,  as  regards 
the  material  of  a  auhstance.  Common  sulphur  has  the  well-known 
yellow  colour.  This  colour  fades  as  the  temperature  falLs,  and  at—  50° 
sulphur  is  almost  colourless.  It  is  very  brittle,  so  that  it  may  lie  easily 
converted  into  a  powder,  and  it  presents  a  crystalline  structure,  which, 
by  the  way,  shows  itself  in  the  unequal  expansion  of  lumps  of  sulphur 
by  heat.  Hence  when  a  piece  of  sulphur  is  heated  by  the  warmth  of 
the  hand,  it  emits  sounds  and  sometimes  cracks,  which  probably  also 
depends  on  the  bad  heat-conducting  power  of  sulphur.  It  is  easily 
obtained  in  a  crystalline  form  by  artificial  means,  because  although 
insoluble  in  water  it  dissolves  in  carbon  bisulphide,  and  in  certain  oils.7 
Solutions  of  sulphur  in  carbon  bisulphide  when  evaporated  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  yield  well-formed  transparent  crystals  of  sulphur 
in  the  form  of  rhombic  octahedra,  in  which  form  it  occurs  native.  The 
specific  gravity  of  these  crystals  is  2045.  Fused  sulphur,  east  into 
moulds  and  cooled,  has,  after  being  kept  a  long  time,  a  specific  gravity 
2-066  ;  almost  the  same  as  that  of  tin*  crystalline  sulphur  of  the  above 
form,  which  shows  that  common  sulphur  is  the  same  as  that  which 
crystallises  in  octahedra.  The  specific  heat  of  octahedral  sulphur  is 
Q'17  ;  it  melts  at  114°,  and  forms  a  mobile  bright  yellow  liquid.  On 
further  heating  the  fused  sulphur  undergoes  an  alteration,  which  we 
shall  presently  describe,  first  observing  that  the  above  octahedral  state 
of  sulphur  is  its  most  stable  form.      Sulphur  may  be  kept  at  the  ordi- 

Df  heat,  being  left  behind.  Alkali  waste  (Vol.  t  p.  311],  containing  calcium  sulphide  and 
gypsum,  CaSO,.  may  be  unci!  lor  the  name  pmpoee,  but  native  sulphur  is  so  cheap  that 
recourse  ciin  only  be  hail  tit  these  sources  when  the  calcium  sulphide  appears  as  a  worth- 
less bye- proil  net.  The  most  simple  process  furl  lie  extraction  of  sulphur  from  alkali  waste. 
i  .ili  !i:„-  -in  |i  untied  lijuli mj.«iri fnin Ihi if ViTum tiilpTlHVi 
by  llie  action  ol  hydrochloric  acid.  The  sulphuretted  hydrogen  when  burnt  give*  water 
and  sulphurous  anhydride,  which  reads  on  fresh  ■.nl|i]iurvr;.-il  Uj-driiju'ri  with  the  separa- 
tum el  sulphur.  The  combustion  i>l  111''  sulphuretted  hydrogen  may  he  so  conducted  that 
a  miitnre  of  2H.,B  and  SO.,  is  straightway  formed,  and  this  mixture  will  deposit  sulphor 
(Chapter  XII.  Note  14).  Gossage  and  Chance  treat  alkali  waste  with  carbonic  anhy- 
dride, and  subject  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  evolved  to  iii'-. .in ] -K' I ■■  it.mUi-uou  (this  is 
bad  dune  by  passing  a  mixture  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  air,  taken  in  the  requisite 
proportions,  over  red-hot  ferric  oxide),  by  ulnrh  menus  water  and  the  va|>oiir  of  sulphur 
■reformed:  H-jS  +  O - H,0  +  8. 

*  One  hundred  parts  of  liquid  carbon  bisulphide,  CM...  dissolve  1G'5  parts  of  sulphur 
at  -11°,  31  parts  at  0°,  87  parts  at  15°,  *6  parts  at  33=,  and  lal  parts  ,il  65°,  The 
saturated  solution  boils  at  .">-,  whilst  pure  carbon  bisulphide  boils  at  47''.  The  notation 
ol  sulphor  in  carbon  bisulphide  reduces  the  temperature,  just  as  in  the  solution  of  salts 
in  water.  Thus  the  solution  of  30  parts  of  sulphur  in  50  parts  of  carbon  bisulphide  at 
■2ti  lowers  the  temperature  by  5°;  100  parts  of  benieiie,  CDHe,  dissolves  0'OOfi  parts  of 
sulphur  at  a«3,  and  4'377  parts  at  71°  ;  chloroform,  CHOlj,  dissolves  1'3  parts  of  sulphur 
at  32',  and  W3S  parts  at  174 :. 
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nary  temperature  in  this  form  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time,  and 
many  other  modifications  of  sulphur  pass  into  this  form  after  being  left 
for  a  certain  time  at  ordinary  temperature. 

If  sulphur  be  melted  and  then  slightly  cooled,  so  that  it  forms  a 
crust  on  the  surface  and  over  the  sides  of  the  crucible,  while  the 
internal  mass  remains  liquid,  then  the  sulphur  takes  another  crystal- 
line form  as  it  solidifies.  This  may  be  seen  by  breaking  the  crust,  and 
pouring  out  the  remaining  molten  sulphur.9  It  is  then  found  that  the 
sides  of  the  crucible  are  covered  with  prismatic  crystals  of  the  mono- 
clinic  system  ;  they  have  a  totally  different  appearance  from  the  above- 
described  crystals  of  rhombic  sulphur.  The  prismatic  crystals  are 
brown,  transparent,  and  less  dense  than  the  crystals  of  rhombic 
sulphur,  their  specific  gravity  being  only  1*93,  and  their  melting  point 
is  higher — about  120°.  These  crystals  of  sulphur  cannot  lie  kept  at 
the  ordinary  temperature,  which  is  already  seen  from  the  fact  that  in 
time  they  turn  yellow  ;  also  the  specific  gravity  changes,  and  they 
pass  completely  into  the  ordinary  modification.  This  is  accompanied 
by  a  considerable  development  of  heat,  so  that  the  temperature  of  the 
mass  may  rise  12°.  Thus  sulphur  is  dimorphous — that  is,  it  exists  in 
two  crystalline  forms,  and  in  both  forms  it  has  independent  physical 
properties.  However,  no  chemical  reactions  are  known  which  distin- 
guish the  two  modifications  of  sulphur,  just  as  there  are  none  distin- 
guishing aragonite  from  calcspar.9 

If  molten  sulphur  be  heated  to  150°,  it  loses  its  mobility,  and 
becomes  thick  and  very  dark-coloured,  so  that  the  vessel  containing  it 
may  be  inverted  without  the  sulphur  running  out.  When  heated  above 
300°,  the  sulphur  again  becomes  liquid,  although  it  does  not  acquire  its 
original  colour,  and  at  440°  it  boils.  These  modifications  in  the  pro- 
perties of  sulphur  depend  not  only  on  the  variations  of  temperature, 
but  also  on  a  change  of  structure.     If  sulphur,  heated  to  about  350°, 

•  If  the  experiment  be  made  in  a  vessel  with  a  narrow  capillary  tube,  the  sulphur 
fuses  at  a  lower  temperature  (occurs,  as  it  were,  in  a  supersaturated  state),  and,  solidifying 
at  90°,  appears  in  a  rhombic  form  (Schiftzenberger). 

9  If  sulphur  be  cautiously  melted  in  a  U  tube  immersed  in  a  salt  bath,  and  then 
gradually  cooled,  it  is  possible  for  all  the  sulphur  to  remain  liquid  at  1003.  It  will  now 
be  in  a  state  of  superfueion ;  thus  also  by  careful  refrigeration  water  may  be  obtained  in 
a  liquid  state  at  — 10°,  and  a  lamp  of  ice  then  causes  such  water  to  separate  out  ice,  and 
the  temperature  rises  toO3.  If  a  prismatic  crystal  of  sulphur  be  thrown  into  one  branch 
of  the  U  tube  containing  the  liquid  sulphur  at  100°,  and  an  octahedral  crystal  be  thrown 
into  the  other  branch,  then,  as  Gernez  showed,  the  sulphur  in  each  branch  will  crystal- 
lise in  corresponding  forms,  and  both  forms  are  obtained  at  the  same  temperature; 
therefore  it  is  not  the  influence  of  temperature  only  which  causes  the  molecules  of 
sulphur  to  distribute  themselves  in  one  or  another  form,  but  also  the  influence  of  the 
crystalline  parts  already  formed.  This  phenomenon  is  essentially  analogous  to  the 
phenomena  of  supersaturated  solutions. 
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be  poured  in  a  thin  stream  intacold  water,  it  does  not  solidify  into  a 
solid  mass,  but  retains  its  brown  colour  and  ronutfli  soft,  may  b* 
stretched  out  into  threads,  and  is  elastic,  like  guttapercha.  But  in 
this  soft  and  ductile  state,  also,  it  does  not  remain  for  a  long  time. 
After  the  lapse  of  a  certain  period  this  s.rft  transparent  sulphur  hardens, 
becomes  opaque,  passes  inti  the  ordinary  yellow  nnnlilir-rit  ion  of  sulphur, 
and,  in  so  doing,  develops  he«t,  just  as  in  the  conversion  of  the  pris- 
matic into  the  octahedral  variety.  The  soft  sulphur  is  characterised 
by  the  fact  that  a  certain  portion  of  it  is  insoluble  in  carbon  bisulphide. 
When  soft  sulphur  is  immersed  in  this  liquid,  then  only  a  portion 
of  common  sulphur  passes  into  solution,  whilst  a  certain  portion  is 
quite  insoluble,  and  remains  so  for  a  long  time.  The  maximum  pro- 
portion of  insoluble  sulphur  is  obtained  by  heating  slightly  above  170". 
It  melts  at  114°.  An  exactly  similar  iunohifif-'  nmorphiius  sulphur  is 
obtained  in  certain  reactions  in  the  wet  way,  when  sulphur  separates 
out  from  solutions.  Thus  sodium  thtosulphnte,  Na.S.jO,,  when  treated 
with  acids,  gives  a  precipitate  of  sulphur,  which  is  insoluble  in  carbon 
bisulphide.  The  action  of  water  on  sulphur  chloride  also  gives  a 
similar  modification  of  sulphur.  Certain  sulphides,  when  treated  with 
nitric  acid,  also  yield  sulphur  in  this  form.'0 

10  A  certain  amount  til  insoluble  sulphur  remain-  for  a  long  time  in  the  mass  of  i 
solphur,  changing  into  the  ordinary  variety.  F  r.'s  hi  y- cooled  soft  sulphur  contains  aaoiit 
one-lhird  of  insoluble  sulphur,  ami  after  the  InpsB  of  two  Jours  it  still  contains  about 
1H  p.c.  Flowers  of  sulphur,  obtain  ed  by  the  rapid  condensation  o!  sulphur  from  a  stale 
of  vapour,  also  contains  a  certain  amount  of  insoluble  -iilpluir.  liupidhj  dill  tiled  and 
(undented  sulphur  alio  contains  some  insoluble  sulphur.  Hence  a  certain  amount  nl 
insoluble  sulphur  is  frequently  found  in  roll  inlplinr.  The  action  of  light  on  a  solution  of 
Milplm.  convert?  ■  i.Tiiim  portion  into  the  insoluble  modification.  Insoluble  sulphur  is 
of  a  lighter  colour  than  the  ordinary  variety.  It  ii  bo-it  prepared  l.iy  vaporising  sulphur 
in  a  stream  of  carbonic  anhydride,  hydrochloric  mid,  ic,  and  collecting  the  vapour  in 
cold  water.  When  condensed  in  this  manner  it  is  nearly  all  insoluble  in  carbon  Litul- 
phide.  It  then  has  the  form  of  hollow  spheroids,  and  is  therefore  lighter  than  the 
common  variety  :  sp.  gr-  l'Nli.  An  idea  of  the  modifications  taking  place  in  sulphur 
between  110°  and  MO*  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  at  1BGD  liquid  sulphur  has  a 
coefficient  of  expansion  of  about  D-OMI,  whilst  between  150°  and  260°  it  Is  less  than 
(10008. 

When  ii  solution  -if  nulplun.-IIcil  liydii^*.  !i  in  tvater  is  decomposed  I  J  u  .',  ■  brii 
enrreut  the  sulphur  is  deposited  on  the  positive  pole,  and  has  therefore  an  electro- 
negative character,  and  this  sulphur  is  soluble  in  carbon  bisulphide.  When  n  solution 
of  sulpbttrous  acid  is  decomposed  in  the  same  manner,  the  sulphur  is  deposited  on  tin: 
negative  pole,  and  i-  HiiTcfnre  eI..'ctro-]uisi1i\i',  ,i:nl  tin  -ill  |  il  i  n  r  m>  il.'p:  -ii.  il  i-  Iii-.iIiiI  !.. 
iii  carbon  bisulphide.  The  sulphur  which  is  combined  with  metals  must  have  the  pro- 
perties of  the  sulphar  contained  in  sulpburetwd  hydrogen,  whilst  the  sulphur  comhineil 
with  chlorine  is  like  that  which  is  combined  with  oxygen  in  sulphuroas  anhjdride. 
Hence  Berthelot  recognises  the  presence  of  soluble  sulphur  in  metallic  sulphides,  and  uf 
the  insoluble  modification  at  amorphous  sulphur  in  sulphur  chloride.  Cloers  showed  that 
the  sulphur  precipitated  Irom  solutions  is  either  soluble  or  insoluble,  according  us  to 
whether  it   separates   from  an  alkaline  or  acid  sj"ution.     If  sulphur  be  melted    with 
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At  temperatures  of  440°  to  700°  the  vapour  density  of  sulphur  is 
6*6  referred  to  air — i.e.,  about  96  referred  to  hydrogen.  Hence,  at 
these  temperatures  tlie  molecule  of  sulphur  contains  six  atoms  ;  it  has 
the  composition  S6.  The  agreement  between  the  observations  of  Dumas, 
Mitscherlich,  Bineau,  and  Deville  confirms  the  accuracy  of  this  result. 
When  heated  to  temperatures  above  this — namely,  at  a  temperature 
above  800°  to  1000° — sulphur  rapidly  changes  its  vapour  density  with 
respect  to  that  of  hydrogen  or  air.  At  these  temperatures  the  vapour 
density  of  sulphur  referred  to  air  is  2*2,  which  is  equal  to  about  32 
referred  to  hydrogen.  At  this  temperature  tlie  molecule  of  sulphur, 
like  that  of  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  chlorine,  contains  two 
atoms  ;  hence  the  molecular  formula  is  then  S2.  This  variation  in  the 
vapour  density  of  sulphur  evidently  corresponds  with  a  polymeric 
modification  of  sulphur,  and  may  be  likened  to  the  transformation  of 
ozone,  03,  into  oxygen,  02,  or,  better  still,  of  benzene,  C6H6,  into 
acetylene,  CaHj.11 

a  small  quantity  of  iodine  or  bromine,  then  on  pouring  out  the  molten  mass  it  forms 
amorphous  sulphur,  which  keeps  for  a  very  long  time,  and  is  insoluble,  or  nearly  so,  in 
carbon  bisulphide.  This  is  taken  advantage  of  for  basting  certain  articles  in  sulphur, 
which  retain  their  tenacity  for  a  long  time  ;  for  example,  the  discs  of  electrical  machines. 

11  Here,  however,  it  is  very  important  to  remark  that  both  benzene  and  acetylene 
can  exist  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  whilst  the  sulphur  molecule  S2  only  exists  at  high 
temperatures ;  and  if  this  sulphur  be  allowed  to  cool,  it  first  passes  into  S6  and  then  into 
a  liquid  state.  Were  it  possible  to  have  sulphur  at  the  ordinary  temperature  in  both  the 
above  modifications,  then  in  all  probability  the  sulphur  in  the  state  S.>  would  present 
totally  different  properties  from  those  which  it  has  in  the  form  S6,  just  as  the  properties 
of  gaseous  acetylene  are  far  from  being  similar  to  those  of  liquid  benzene,  which  boils  at 
803.  Sulphur,  in  the  form  S2,  is  probably  a  substance  which  boils  at  a  much  lower  tem- 
perature than  the  variety  with  which  we  are  now  dealing.  Paterno  and  Nasini  (1888), 
following  Raoult's  method  (that  is,  the  fall  of  freezing-point  in  a  benzene  solution),  found 
that  the  molecule  of  sulphur  in  solution  contains  S6.  But  the  problem  of  thiB  aspect  of 
the  matter  cannot  as  yet  be  considered  as  ultimately  solved. 

One  cannot  but  here  turn  attention  to  the  fact  that  sulphur,  with  all  its  analogy  to 
oxygen  (which  also  shows  itself  in  its  faculty  to  give  the  modification  S2),  is  also  able  to 
give  a  series  of  compounds  containing  more  sulphur  than  the  analogous  compounds 
of  oxygen.  So,  for  instance,  compounds  of  5  atoms  of  sulphur  with  2  atoms  of 
potassium,  or  with  1  atom  of  barium,  are  known.  In  every  case  one  cannot  but  see 
in  sulphur  a  faculty  for  the  union  of  a  greater  number  of  atoms  than  with  oxygen. 
With  oxygen  the  form  of  ozone,  05,  is  very  unstable,  the  stable  form  is  02 ;  whilst  with 
sulphur  S6  is  the  stable  form,  and  S2  is  exceedingly  unstable.  Furthermore,  it  is  remark- 
able that  sulphur  giveB  a  higher  degree  of  oxidation  H>S04,  corresponding,  as  it  were, 
with  its  complex  composition,  if  we  suppose  that  in  S6  four  atoms  of  sulphur  are  replaced 
by  oxygen  and  one  by  two  atoms  of  hydrogen.  The  formulae  of  its  compounds,  K2S04, 
K2S2Os,  K2S5,  BaS5,  and  many  others,  have  no  analogues  among  the  compounds  of  oxygen. 
They  all  correspond  with  the  form  S6  (one  portion  of  the  sulphur  being  replaced  by 
oxygen  and  another  by  metals),  which  is  not  repeated  by  oxygen.  In  this  faculty  of  sul- 
phur to  hold  many  atoms  of  other  substances  the  same  forces  appear  which  cause  many 
atoms  of  sulphur  to  form  one  complex  molecule.  This  is  also  seen  in  other  examples: 
oxygen  gives  H20  and  H202,  and  in  an  uncombined  state  02  and  Or> ;  chlorine  gives 
only  HC1,  and  in  a  free  state  Cl2 ;  sulphur  gives  both  H2S  and  H2S2,  and  also  H>Si?  because 
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In  its  facility  for  combination  sulphur  most  closely  resembles 
oxygen  and  chlorine  ;  like  them,  it  combines  with  nearly  all  elements, 
with  the  development  of  heat  and  light,  forming  sulphur  compounds 
which,  as  was  said  above,  resemble  the  analogous  oxygen  compounds. 
Like  oxygen,  sulphur  only  combines  with  the  majority  of  elements  at  a 
high  temperature.  At  the  ordinary  temperature  it  does  not  enter  into 
reactions,  owing,  amongst  other  things,  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  solid. 
In  a  molten  state  it  acts  on  the  majority  of  substances— on  the  metals 
and  the  halogens.  It  combines  with  oxygen  at  about  400°,  and  with 
carbon  at  a  red  heat  ;  but  it  does  not  combine  with  nitrogen.  The 
products  of  these  reactions  will  he  afterwards  described,  and  wc  will 
now  turn  to  the  compounds  of  sulphur  with  hydrogen  and  the  metals. 

The  majority  of  metals,  when  fused  or  heated  with  sulphur,  combine 
with  it.  Fine  wires,  or  the  powders  of  the  greater  number  of  metals, 
burn  in  the  vapour  of  sulphur.  The  direct  combination  of  hydrogen 
with  sulphur  is  restricted  by  a  limit — that  is,  at  a  given  temperature 
and  other  conditions  it  does  not  proceed  unrestrictedly  ;  there  is  no 
explosion  or  recaiescence.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  H.^S,  decomposes 
at  its  temperature  of  combination— that  is,  it  is  easily  dissociated.11 
The  same  thing  ia  repeated  here  as  with  water,  only  the  limits  of  the 
temperatures  at  which  the  attraction  of  hydrogen  for  sulphu 
and  ceases  are  much  closer  than  in  the  case  of  oxygen  and  hydj 
gen.  The  temperature  at  which  combination  takes  plac 
as  in  many  other  instances,  the  same  as  that  at  which  dissociation 
begins.      Therefore,  nitljilirircrto/  Itydrvgen  is  formed  inasmall  quantity 
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"  In  the  forma  I  inn  «f  potassium  sulphide,  K:S  (that  is,  in  the  combine 
part*  of  sulphur  with  7fl  parte  of  potas*iu:nl.  about  100  thousand  heat  units 
loped.  Nearly  as  much  heat  is  developed  in  the  con i bi nation  of  an 
of  sodium;  about  Ml)  thousand  heat  unit*  iu  the  formation  of  calcil 
1'bide,  about  111  thousand  for  zinc  or  cadmium  MtpWdt,  «ni  dm)  -11  Hii.usand  'or  iron, 
cobalt,  or  nickel  sulphide.  Less  heat  ia  evolved  in  the  combination  of  sulphur  with 
copper,  lead,  and  silver.  According  to  Thoiiiserj.  aulphur  develops  heat  with  hydrogen 
in  solutions;  thus  ill,-  motion  1  :,A,(.  H..S-  31 830  calorie*— that  is(in  theproaonoeolMoem 
of  water),  a  sufficient  amount  of  heat  ia  developed  to  raise  the  temperature  of  31*90 
(jraina  of  water  1"  C.  But,  as  the  reaction  I.j  +  H...  +  Aq  developa  368*3  calories,  it  follow* 
that  the  reaction  H,  + 8  developa  1513  calories.  We  here  add  the  amounts  of  heat  deve- 
loped by  the  combination  of  the  other  non-metals  with  hydrogen,  also  according  to  Thorn- 
■en. (H,C1| -330111  ;(H.Brl  =  H410;  III, Ii  = -00311  (heat  iBabsorbed);tN,H3)  =  aU707;|C.H,) 
-30430;  (CJPH,)- 10980;  iC„H-,t  =  -  SS010.  For  the  present  it  can  only  be  aaid,  with 
teapect  to  combination  with  hydrogen,  that  in  each  group  of  non-metals  the  elements 
with  small  atomic  l.eij;ht*  Iciirbon.  nilt-ogi-u.  inv;ra.  chliu-iiicl  drvrluji  h«at  in  rum 
biuing  with  hydrogen,  mid  those  having  larger  atomic  weights  either  develop  leas  heal 
or  absorb  it  (arsenic  ?,  selenium,  tellurium  ?,  iodine). 
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by  the  direct  ignition  of  a  mixture  of  the  vapour  of  sulphur  and 
hydrogen.  However,  the  temperature  must  not  be  high,  because  other- 
wise the  whole  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  decomposed  ;  but  at 
lower  temperatures  a  small  amount  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  formed 
by  direct  combination.13  Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  like  all  other  hydrogen 
compounds,  may  be  easily  obtained  by  the  double  decomposition  of  its 
corresponding  metallic  compounds,  by  replacing  the  metal  by  hydrogen 
by  the  action  of  acids  on  their  sulphides.  The  metallic  sulphides  are, 
as  a  rule,  easily  formed,  and  some  are  even  met  with  in  nature.  A 
sulphide,  when  mixed  with  a  non- volatile  acid,  may  give,  by  double 
decomposition,  a  salt  of  the  acid  taken  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
MsS  +  HaSO^B^S  +  M^O,,.  However,  it  is  not  all  sulphides  nor 
solutions  of  all  acids  that  will  evolve  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which 
is  exceedingly  characteristic,  because,  for  example,  all  carbonates 
evolve  carbonic  anhydride  when  treated  with  any  acid.  Sulphuric 
acid  will  only  evolve  sulphuretted  hydrogen  from  those  sulphides  which 
contain  a  metal  capable  of  decomposing  the  acid  with  the  evolution  of 
hydrogen.  Thus  zinc,  iron,  calcium,  magnesium,  manganese,  potassium, 
sodium,  <fcc,  form  sulphides  which  evolve  sulphuretted  hydrogen  when 
treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  metals  themselves  evolve  hydrogen 
with  acids.14     The   sulphides   of  those  metals  which  do  not  liberate 

^P  If  sulphur  is  melted  in  a  flask  and  heated  to  nearly  its  boiling  point,  then,  as 
Lidoff  showed,  the  addition,  drop  by  drop  (from  a  funnel  with  a  stop-cock)  of  heavy  (0*9 1 
naphtha  oil  (of  lubricating  oleonaphtha »,  &c,  is  followed  by  a  regular  evolution  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen.  This  is  analogous  to  the  action  of  bromine  or  iodine  on  paraffin 
and  other  oils,  because  hydrobromic  or  hydriodic  acid  is  then  formed  (Chapter  XI.'.  A 
certain  amount  of  hydrogen  sulphide  is  even  formed  when  sulphur  is  boiled  with  water. 

14  However,  the  matter  is  really  much  more  complicated.  Thus  zinc  sulphide  evolves 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  with  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acids,  but  does  not  react  with 
acetic  acid  and  is  oxidised  by  nitric  acid.  So,  also,  ferrous  sulphide  evolves  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  with  acids,  whilst  the  bisulphide,  FeS2,  on  the  contrary,  does  not  react  with 
feeble  acids.  This  absence  of  action  depends,  among  other  things,  on  the  form  in  which  the 
native  iron  pyrites  occurs ;  it  is  a  crystalline,  compact,  and  very  dense  substance,  which 
is  totally  insoluble  in  water ;  and  acids  in  general  react  with  great  difficulty  on  such 
metallic  sulphides.  This  is  seen  very  clearly  in  the  case  of  zinc  sulphide  ;  if  this  sub- 
stance is  obtained  by  double  decomposition,  it  separates  as  a  white  precipitate  which 
evolves  sulphuretted  hydrogen  with  great  ease  when  treated  with  acids.  Zinc  sulphide 
is  obtained  in  the  same  form  when  zinc  is  fused  with  sulphur,  but  native  zinc  sulphide — 
which  occurs  in  compact  masses,  known  under  the  name  of  zinc  blende,  and  has  a  metallic 
lustre— is  not  decomposed  or  scarcely  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid. 

Another  source  of  complication  in  the  behaviour  of  the  metallic  sulphides  towards 
acids  depends  on  the  action  of  water,  and  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  the  action  varies  with 
different  degrees  of  dilution  or  proportion  of  water  present.  The  best  known  example 
of  this  is  seen  with  antimonious  sulphide,  Sb2S3,  because  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  con- 
taining not  more  water  than  corresponds  with  HC1,0H2O,  even  decomposes  native  anti- 
mony glance,  with  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  whilst  dilute  acid  has  no  action, 
and  in  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  water  the  reaction  2SbCl5  +  8H2S  =  Sb^S-j  -t  6HC1 
occurs,  whilst  in  the  presence  of  a  small  amount  of  water  the  reaction  proceeds  in 
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hydrogen  from  acids  do  not  generally  act  on  acids — that  is,  do  not 
form  sulphuretted  hydrogen  with  them  ;  such  are,  for  example,  tlie 
sulphides  of  lead,  silver,  copper,  mercury,  tin,  &c.  Therefore,  the 
modus  operandi  of  the  formation  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  l>y  the  action 
of  acids  on  metallic  sulphides  may  bo  looked  on  as  a  phenomenon 
of  the  combination  of  hydrogen,  at  the  moment  of  jt«  evolution,  with 
the  sulphur,  which  is  combined  with  the  metal.  Such  a  representation 
is  all  the  more  simple,  as  all  the  circumstances  under  which  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  formed  are  exactly  similar  to  the  conditions  of  the  forma- 
tion of  hydrogen  iteelf.  Thus  the  usual  mode  of  preparing  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  ferrous  sulphide,  in 
which  the  same  apparatus  and  method  is  employed  as  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  hydrogen,  i uily  replacing  the  metallic  iron  or  zinc  by  ferrous 
suJphide  or  zinc  sulphide.  The  reaction  between  sulphide  of  iron  and 
sulphuric  acid  takes  place  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  is  accom- 
panied by  the  same  inconsiderable  development  of  heat  as  in  the 
liberation  of  hydrogen  itself,  Fe;S  +  II.iS0I=:FeSO4  +  H:sS.1', 

In  ii-ttmv  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  formed  by  many  means.  The 
most  usual  method  of  its  formation  is  by  the  decomposition  of  albu- 
minous substances  containing  sulphur,  as  has  been  mentioned  above. 
Another  method  by  which  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  formed  in  nature 
is  by  the  reducing  action  of  organic  matter  on  sulphates,  and  by  the 

cxnelly  llm  opposite  direction,     Here  the  p^rtlcipati if  water  in  the  reaction  mid  its 

affinity  ire  evident,  mid  this  is  clearly  expressed  in  the  thermocheroical  data,  as  has  Imii 
[utrtially  explained  previously,  especially  in  Chap.  X.  Note  27. 

The  facts  that  lead  anlphide  is  insoluble  in  aeida,  that  cine  sulphide  is  soluble  in 
hydrochloric  add  hut  in  join  1.1c  in  acetic  acid,  that  calcium  sulphide  ia  even  decomposed 
tiy  carbonic  acid.  Ac. — all  these  } peculiarities  ..f  tin-  sulphide*  ure  in  correlation  with  the 
amount  of.  heat  evolved  in  the  reaction  of  the  oxides  with  hydrogen  sulphide  and  with 
acids,  »  is  seen  from  the  observation  a  of  Favreand  fiilberman.und  from  the  comparisons 
made  by  Berthelot  in  the  Proceedings  of  thu  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences,  1H70,  to  which 
we  refer  the  reader  (or  further  details. 

»  Ferrous  inlphidr  in  dinned  by  heating  a  piece  of  iron  to  an  incipient  white  heat. 

and  then  removing  it  from  the  furnace  and  bringing  it,  into  con ta.t  with  n  [,iei I  sulphur. 

Combination  linn  proceeds,  uocompiinu-d  by  ih*>  development  of  heat,  and  the  ferroiii 
sulphide,  formed.  Fuses  (Vol.  I.  p.  3).  The  sulphide  of  iron  thua  formed  is  a  black,  eusily- 
fmihlo  substance,  insoluble  in  water.  When  damp  it  attracts  oxygen  from  the  air.  and  is 
converted  into  green  vitriol,  FeSO<.  If  all  the  iron  does  not  combine  with  the  sulphur 
in  the  method  described  above,  The  net  ion  of  sulphuric  acid  will  evolve  liv.lr,  i^i-ii  a-  «•■]] 
as  hydrogen  sulphide. 

We  will  not  describe  the  detail-  v—j v:t iug  tin-  preparation  .»f  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
employed  oa  a  reagent  in  the  laboratory,  because,  in  the  first  place,  the  methods  are 
essentially  the  same  as  in  the  preparation  of  hydrogen,  nml,  in  the  second  place,  because 
the  apparatus  and  ineth, id  employed  are  aluav^  described  in  text-books  of  analytical 
chemistry.  Perrons  sulphide  may  be  advantageously  replaced  by  calcium  sulphide  or  ft 
miitare  of  calcium  and  magnesium  sulphides.  A  solution  of  magnesium  hydrnsulplude, 
MgS.HjS,  is  very  convenieut,  as  at  00"  it  evolves  a  stream  of  pure  hydrogen  sulphide. 
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action  of  water  and  carbonic  acid  on  the  sulphides  formed  by  this 
reduction.  A  third  source  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  nature  is  by 
volcanic  eruptions.  Although  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  formed  in 
small  quantities  everywhere  in  nature,  it  nevertheless  soon  disappears 
from  the  atmosphere,  owing  to  its  being  easily  decomposed  by  oxidising 
agencies.  Many  mineral  waters  contain  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
smell  of  it ;  they  are  called  '  sulphur  waters.' 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  is  a  colourless 
gas,  having  a  very  unpleasant  odour.  It  has,  as  its  composition  H,S 
shows,  a  specific  gravity  seventeen  times  greater  than  hydrogen,  and 
therefore  it  is  somewhat  heavier  than  air.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  tique- 
jtr*  at  about  —  74°,  and  at  the  ordinary  temperature  when  subjected  to  a 
pressure  of  10  to  15  atmospheres  ;  at  —85°  it  is  converted  into  a  solid 
crystalline  mass.  Liquid  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  most  easily  obtained 
by  the  decomposition  of  hydrogen  polysulphide,  which  we  shall  pre- 
sently describe,  by  the  action  of  heat,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  small 
amount  of  water.  If  poured  into  a  bent  tube,  like  that  described  for 
the  liquefaction  of  ammonia  (Vol,  I.  p.  -4M),  the  hydrogen  polysulphide 
is  decomposed  by  heat,  in  the  presence  of  water,  into  sulphur  and  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  which  condenses  in  the  cold  end  of  the  tube  into 
a  colourless  liquid.  The  easy  liquefaction  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
is  evidently  allied  to  its  solubility.  One  volume  of  water  at  0"  dis- 
solves 4-37  volumes  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  at  10°  3-fl8  volumes, 
and  at  20°  2'9  volumes.18  The  solutions  impart  a  very  feeble  red 
coloration  to  litmus  paper.  This  gas  not  only  has  a  very  unpleasant 
odour,  but  it  is  poisonous.  One  part  in  fifteen  hundred  parts  of  air 
will  kill  birds.  Mammalia  die  in  an  atmosphere  containing  o^  of 
this  gas. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  very  easily  ihrmnjiawii  into  its  component 
parts  by  the  action  of  heat  or  a  series  of  electric  sparks.  Hence  it  is 
not  surprising  that  sulphuretted  hydrogen  undergoes  change  under  the 
action  of  many  substances  having  a  considerable  affinity  for  hydrogen 
and  oxygen.     Very  many  metals  l7  evolve  hydrogen  with  sulphuretted 

'"  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  still  more  soluble  in  alcohol  than  in.  muter;  niie  volutins 
at  the  ordinary  taniperiturs  dissolves  as  much  as  eiyht  volume*  of  the  gas.  The  solutions 
in  water  tod  alcohol  undergo  change,  MpanUUj  iu  open  vessels,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  water  unci  alcohol  dissolve  olygen  from  the  atmosphere,  and  this  acts  on  the  snl- 
jdmrelted  hydrogen,  firming  natir  and  sulphur.  The  solution  may  be  so  altered  in  this 
manner  thai  every  truer  of  sulplmiv1l.il  liv.lvoj.-en  ri;-,ip|u'iirs.  Si.liilii.ii-.  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  iu  glycerin  change  much  more  Rlrjwly.and  may  therefore  he  kept  for  a  long  time 
a*  reagents.  De  Forcrand  obtained  h  hydrate,  H,,S,1«H.;0,  resembling  the  hydrates  given 
by  niHtiy  guse*.  The  data  given  by  Cnillotet  and  De  Forcrand  show  that  at  30'  this 
crystal In-h yd rato  breaks  up,  even  under  pressure. 

V  Some  metals  evolve  hydrogen  from  sulphuretted  hydrogen  at  the  ordinary  tern- 
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hydrogen,  3"  that  in  this  respect  it  presents  the  property  of  an  acid  ;  for 
instance,  2H,S  +  Sn=2H,-f-SnS,.  This  may  be  taken  advantage  of  for 
determining  the  composition  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  because  a  given 
volume  then  leaves  the  same  volume  of  hydrogen.  On  tbe  other  hand, 
oxygen,1"  chlorine,19  and  even  iodine  decompose  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
removing  the  hydrogen  from  it  and  leaving  free  sulphur,  so  that  in 
this  reaction  the  sulphur  is  replaced  by  the  above-named  elements  ;  for 
example,  HjS  +  Br,=2HBr+S.  In  no  other  hydrogen  compound  is 
it  so  easy  to  show  the  sitbrtilutwii,  both  of  hydrogen  and  of  the  ele- 
ment combined  with  it,  as  in  hydrogen  sulphide.  This  clearly  shows 
the  feeble  union  between  the  elements  forming  this  gas.  Compounds 
containing  a  considerable  amount  of  oxygen,  and  which  easily  part 
with  it,  can  accomplish  the  separation  of  the  sulphur  very  easily.  Such 
are,  for  instance,  nitrous  acid,  chromic  acid,  and  even  ferric  oxide  and 
the  higher  oxides  like  it.  Thus,  if  sulphuretted  hydrogen  be  passed 
into  a  solution  of  chromic  acid  or  an  acid  solution  of  ferric  oxide, 
then  the  oxygen  of  the  substance  in  solution  acts  on  the  hydrogen  of 
the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  forms  water,  and  ih*  lutpkur  i* 
Xfparnted  in  a  free  state.  Thus,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  acta  H  a 
r'diiring  orient,  In  virtue  of  the  hydrogen  it  contains.  Salts  of  Eodift, 
chlorous,  chloric,  oml  other  acids  are  reduced  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
their  oxygen  acting  mainly  on  the  hydrogen  of  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  ;  but,  in  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  a  powerful  oxidising 
agent  a  portion  of  the  sulphur  may  also  be  oxidised  into  sulphurous 
anhydride.  The  reducing  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  frequently 
applied  in  chemical  manipulations  for  the  preparation  of  lower  oxides, 
and  for  the  conversion  of  certain  oxygen  compounds  into  hydrogen 
compounds  ;  thus,  the  higher  oxides  of  nitrogen  are  converted  into 
ammonia  by  it,  and  in  the  presence  of  alkalis  the  nitro-eompounds  are 
converted   into  ammonia  derivatives.      The  reaction  of  sulphuretted 

pernture.  For  eiamplo,  the  Hirlit  metals,  and  copper  mid  silver  (especially  with  the 
•cccss  of  air  ?)  nrooug  the  hraiy  — 'i*-  Heme  articles  made  of  silver  turn  Muck  in  the 
presence  of  v»pour«  containing  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  because  silver  sulphide  is  black. 
Mercury  also  decomposes  sulphuretted  hydrogen  at  the  ordinary  [cm  pern  tare,  but  slowly, 
like  tbeabove  two  metals,  ami  therefore  although  sulphuretted  hydrogen  maybe  collected 
over  mercury,  it  cannot  lie  kept  along  villi  it.     Zinc  and  cadmium  act  at  a  red  heat,  but 

'"  If  sulphuretted  hydrogen  escapes  from  a  fine  orifice  into  the  air,  it  will  hum  when 
lighted,  and  he  transformed  into  sulphurous  anhydride  anil  water.  But  if  it  hums  in  a. 
limited  supply  of  ait— for  instance,  when  a  cylinder  is  filled  with  it  and  lighted— then  only 
the  hydrogen  burns,  which  has,  Judging  from  the  amount  of  heat  developed  in  its  com. 
bastion  and  from  all  its  properties,  a  greater  affinity  for  oiygen  IhitTi  sulphur.  In  this 
respect  the  combustion  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  resembles  thai  of  hydrocarbons. 

"  Hence  bleaching  powder  and  chlorine  destroy  the  stench  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
(For  the  reaction  of  hydrogen  sulphide  and  iodine,  tee  Vol.  I.  p.  19S.J 
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hydrogen  on  sulphurous  anhydride  belongs  to  this  class  of  phenomena, 
the  chief  products  of  which  are  sulphur  and  water,  2H2S+S02 
=2H20  +  S3, 

The  acid  character  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  clearly  seen  in  its 
action  on  alkalis  and  salts.  Thus  free  lead  oxide  and  its  salts  in  the 
presence  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  form  water  or  an  acid  (if  a  salt  were 
taken),  and  sulphide  of  lead :  PbXa  +  H2S = PbS  +  2HX .  This  reaction 
even  proceeds  in  the  presence  of  powerful  acids,  because  lead  sulphide 
is  one  of  those  sulphides  which  are  unacted  on  by  acids,  and  the  re- 
action proceeds  to  the  end  in  solutions.  This  reaction  is  taken  advan- 
tage of  for  the  preparation  of  many  acids,  by  first  converting  them  into 
a  lead  salt,  and  then  submitting  this  salt  to  the  action  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  For  example,  lead  formate  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gives  formic  acid  and  lead  sulphide :  CaH2Pb04  +  H2S=PbS  +  2CH202. 
But  sulphuretted  hydrogen  acts  in  a  similar  manner  also  on  a  number 
of  metallic  acid  substances  in  solution  or  in  an  anhydrous  state  :  (1)  if 
it  does  not  reduce  the  acid  ;  (2)  if  the  sulphur  compound  corresponding 
with  the  anhydride  of  the  acid  be  insoluble  in  water,  the  reaction  pro- 
ceeds in  solutions  ;  (3)  if  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  the  acid  taken 
do  not  come  in  contact  with  an  alkali,  on  which  they  would  be  able  to  act 
first ;  and  (4)  if  the  sulphur  compound  be  not  decomposed  by  water. 
Thus  solutions  of  arsenious  acid  give  a  precipitate  of  arsenious  sulphide, 
As2S3,  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  This  reaction  proceeds  not  only 
in  the  presence  of  water,  but  also  of  acids,  because  the  latter  do  not 
decompose  the  resultant  sulphur  compounds.  The  type  of  the  decom- 
position is  the  same  as  with  bases — that  is,  the  sulphur  and  oxygen 
change  places:  ROn-f nH2S=RSn+nH20.  Some  sulphides  corre- 
sponding with  acid  anhydrides  are  decomposed  by  water,  and  therefore 
are  not  formed  in  the  presence  of  water.  Such,  for  example,  are  the 
sulphides  of  phosphorus.20 

w  The  sulphide  P4S  is  obtained  by  cautiously  fusing  the  requisite  proportions  of 
common  phosphorus  and  sulphur  under  water ;  it  is  a  liquid  which  solidifies  at  0°,  and 
may  be  distilled  without  undergoing  change,  but  it  fumes  in  air  and  easily  takes  fire.  The 
higher  sulphide,  P?S,  has  similar  properties.  But  little  heat  is  evolved  in  the  formation 
of  these  compounds,  and  it  may  be  thought  that  they  are  formed  by  the  direct  conjunc- 
tion of  whole  molecules  of  phosphorus  and  sulphur ;  but  if  the  proportion  of  sulphur  be 
increased,  the  reaction  is  accompanied  by  so  considerable  a  rise  of  temperature  that  an 
explosion  takes  place,  and  for  the  sake  of  safety  red  phosphorus  must  be  used  and  mixed 
as  intimately  as  possible  with  powdered  sulphur  and  heated  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic 
anhydride.  The  higher  compounds  are  decomposed  by  water.  By  increasing  the 
proportion  of  sulphur,  the  following  compounds  have  been  obtained :  P4S3  as  prisms 
(fuses  at  165°,  Bebs),  soluble  in  carbon  bisulphide,  and  unaltered  by  air  and  water ; 
phosphorus  trisulphide,  P9S3,  is  the  analogue  of  P5O3;  it  is  a  light  yellow  crystalline 
compound  only  slightly  soluble  in  carbon  bisulphide,  fusible  and  volatile  and  decomposed 
into  hydrogen  sulphide  and  phosphorous  acid  by  water,  and,  like  the  highest  compound  of 
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The  metallic  sulphides  correspond 
either  a  feeble  alkaline  or  a  feeble 
character  of  the  corresponding  oxii 
together  they  are  able  to  form 
which  the  oxygen  is  replaced  by  sulphu 
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line 


with  the  metallic  oxides  have 
1  character,  according  to  the 
and  therefore  by  combining 
iuhstances — that  is,  salts  in 
Thus  sulphuretted  hydrogen 


having  the  properties  of  a  feeble  acid"  has,  tit  the  same  time,  the 
properties  of  water,  and  forms  the  type  of  the  sulphur  derivatives, 
M-hii-h  may  also  be  formed  by  means  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  just  as 
the  oxides  may  be  formed  by  the  aid  of  water.  But  as  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  has  acid  properties,  it  combines  more  easily  with  the  lasic 

sulphur  and  phosphorus.  PjS,,,  It  forms  tlilo-  suits  with  potaasium  sulphide,  Arc.  This 
jihotphorut  pentaiulphiilr  corrcsp-  -ivh  with  ] -] l ..-.[. ln-- L  i ■- ■  anhydride  :  like  the  trisitlphide.  it 
Ifivee  hydrogen  snlphidu  mid  phosphoric  mid  with  nn  rn-ns  of  water.  It  reacts  in  many 
rrspecls  like  phosphoric  chloride.  The  sulphide,  PS.,  i-,  alio  known  ;  the  vapour  density 
of  this  compound  seems  to  indicate  ■  molecule  PjBa> 

Phvifhiirun  talpliufhh.riilf.  PS  CI.,,  corresjioud'.  with  phosphorus  oxychloride.  It  is 
•  colourless,  ples.im.nt- smelling  liquid,  boiling  si  1-J* : ,  and  of  sp.  gr.  I'BH;  it  fumea  in  air 
and  is  decomposed  by  water :  PSClj  f  4H,0  -  PHjO,  +  H;S  1 8HCI.  It  is  obtained  wbeo 
phosphoric  chloride  ia  treated  with  hydr. ^i-ti  sulphide,  hydrm -hlm-ii-  acid  being  alto 
funned;  it  ia  also  formed  by  the  notion  uf  phosphoric  chloride  on  certain  sulphides— fur 
eiample,  on  antimouious  sulphide,  also  liv  tin;  icauti,,ijsinctionof  phosphorus  on  sulphur 
chloride:  2P  +  SSjCL,  -  2PSC1,  +  *S,  and  even  in  the  reaction  SPC1,,  +  SOCl.,  = 
PCI,  +  POCl3---PSCi„  showing  the  reducing  action  of  phosphorus  trichloride,  which  is 
espeeially  clear  in  the  reaction  80j+  PClj  =  90.;  +  POCbi.  Thor|ie  and  Rodger  (lstttr),  ],jr 
heating  lead  flnnridu  with  phosphorus  i».-ntu-.u!pli  ide,  obtained  Ihn.ph.uphory!  fluoride  as 
a  colourless,  spout  uneuuslyiiitlaiuinable  gas. 

:haracte rising  thi-  m-id  jin.p.-rti—'  ■  ■(  iulpliurctted  hydrogen  it  is  very  important, 
to  remark  that  sulphurou-d  hydrogen,  like  water.does  not  aatnrnte  the  alkaline 
i  of  alkali  hydroxides,  so  that  a  solution  of  poiaashnn  hydroxide  will  not  under 
d  liquid  will;  -niphnr.'Uod  hydrogen.  In  this  case  the 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  forms  in  solution  ftiii)  nrim-ii!  sail  with  the  potassium  :  KHO-f-H.,S 
+  HjO.  Onu  must  suppose  that  the  normal  salt  is  not  formed  in  the  solution 
—that  Is,  that  the  reaction  2KHO  +■  B*8  -KgS  +  2H.jO  does  not  take  place.  This  is  seen 
from  the  fact  that  a  development.  <ii  li,„t.  d. -pending  on  the  formation  of  potasaiutn  hydr.  - 
sulphide.  KHS,  is  remarked  when  as  much  1  iy.lt-- •>-■■  it  sulphide  is  passed  into  a  solution  of 
potassium  hydroiida  as  it  will  absorb.  But  if  a  further  quantity  of  potassium  hydroxide 
be  added  to  the  resultant  solution,  heat  is  not  developed,  whilst  if  alkali  be  added  to 
potassium  acid  sulphate  or  sodium  n.  id  carbonate  bout.  v~  develnped.  From  this  it  InUst 
nnl  be  concluded,  (as  Thomsen  concludes)  that  hydrogen  sulphide  is  a  monobasic  acid. 
The  impropriety  of  this  conclusion  is  not  only  seen  from  the  decomposing  action  of  water 
on  potassium  sulphide,  but  also  from  the  fact  thai  for  thefonnationof  this  salt  there  must 
react  IKH9-fXHO  =  K.;S  +  H,0)  substances  which  closely  resemble  each  other,  and  in 
such  cases  hardly  any  heat  ia  developed— for  example,  in  doable  decompositions  between 
salts.  The  resultant  substances,  potassium  sulphide  and  water,  undoubtedly  act  on  each 
other,  and  thus  would  cause  the  absorption  of  heat  did  not  the  reaction  of  potassium 
hydrosulphide  with  potassium  hydruiide  also  develop  heat.  Furthermore,  it  must  be 
taken  into  account  that  potassium  oxide.  K ..<>.  and  the  anhydrous  oxides  like  it,  also  do 
not  exist  in  solutions,  and  whenever  they  might  be  formed  they  immediately  react  with 
the  water,  forming  caustic  potash,  KHO.  Ac.  In  this  sense,  directly  potassium  sulphide, 
KjS,  ii  formed  in  water  it  is  decomposed  into  potassium  hydroxide  and  hydrosulphide  : 
~     ""  .0  -  KHU  +  KHS.     Potassium  sulphide.  K..S,  in  a  solid  state  correapond.  with 


),  although  neither  ci 


it  in  solution. 
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metallic  sulphides.  Hence,  for  instance,  there  exists  a  compound 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  with  potassium  sulphide,  potassium  hydro 
sulphide,  2KHS=K2S-f-H2S,  just  as  there  are  potassium  hydroxides  ; 
but  there  are  scarcely  any  compounds  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  with 
the  sulphides  corresponding  with  acids.  Thus  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
corresponds  with  the  sulphides  of  the  metals,  and  these  may  be  regarded 
either  as  salts  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  as  oxides  of  the  metals  in 
which  the  oxygen  is  replaced  by  sulphur.  In  general  terms  the 
sulphides  exhibit  the  same  degrees  of  difference  with  respect  to  their 
solubility  in  water  as  do  the  oxides.  Thus  the  oxides  of  the  alkali 
metals,  and  of  some  of  the  metals  of  the  alkaline  earths,  are  soluble  in 
water,  whilst  those  of  nearly  all  the  other  metals  are  insoluble.  The 
same  may  be  said  as  to  the  sulphides ;  the  sulphides  of  the  metals 
of  the  alkalis  and  of  the  alkaline  earths  are  soluble  in  water,  whilst 
those  of  the  other  metals  are  insoluble.  Those  metals,  like  alu- 
minium, whose  oxides — for  example,  A1203 — have  intermediate  pro- 
perties and  do  not  form  compounds  with  feeble  acids,  at  least  in  a 
wet  way,  also  do  not  form  sulphides  by  this  method,  although  these 
may  be  obtained  indirectly.  The  sulphides  of  the  other  metals 
are  even  formed  in  a  wet  way,  and  with  particular  ease  if  they  are 
insoluble  in  water.  In  this  case  their  salts  enter  into  double  decom- 
position with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  with  soluble  sulphides,  and 
give  an  insoluble  sulphide — for  instance,  a  salt  of  lead  gives  lead 
sulphide  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
then  separates  the  metal  from  its  salts  in  a  state  of  combination  with 
sulphur,  if  the  corresponding  sulphide  be  insoluble  in  acid,  as,  for 
example,  lead  sulphide.  This  depends  on  the  fact  that  by  the  action 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  on  a  salt  of  such  a  metal,  a  free  acid  must  be 
formed  besides  the  metallic  sulphide.  Thus  if  a  metal  M  be  in  a  state 
of  combination  MX2,  then  by  the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
there  will  be  formed,  besides  MS,22  an  acid  2HX.  It  is  evident  that 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  will  not  precipitate  an  insoluble  sulphide  from 
the  salts  of  those  metals  whose  sulphides  react  with  free  acid,  such  as 

n  During  the  last  seven  years  (Schulze,  1882)  it  has  been  found  that  many  metallic 
sulphides  which  were  considered  totally  insoluble  do,  under  certain  circumstances,  form 
very  unstable  solutions  in  water,  as  has  been  mentioned  in  Vol.  I.  p.  96,  Note  57.  To  what 
has  already  been  mentioned  in  that  note  it  is  impossible  to  add  anything  more  definite 
than  that  a  colloidal  state  and  a  passage  into  solution  are  also  known  for  many  oxides 
(silica,  alumina,  stannic  oxide,  molybdic  acid,  and  others),  and  the  analogy  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  this  class  leads  one  to  hope  for  the  appearance  of  further  generalisation  and 
systematic  research  in  this  direction.  Arsenic  sulphide  is  very  easily  obtained  in  the 
form  of  a  solution  (hydrosol).  Solutions  of  copper  and  cadmium  sulphides  may  also 
be  easily  obtained  by  precipitating  their  salts  CuX?,  or  CdX2,  with  ammonium  sulphide, 
and  washing  the  precipitate;  but  they  are  re-precipitated  by  the  addition  of  foreign  salts. 
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Eine,  iron,  manganese,  etc.,  because  free  acid  would  be  formed  by  thu 
reaction  of  the  sulphur? tted  hydrogen,  and  would  be  able  to  act  on  tin? 
sulphide  formed.  The  reaction  FeUlj  +  HsS=FeS  +  2HC1,  and  the 
like,  do  not  take  place,  because  the  acid  acts  on  the  ferrous  sulphide. 
Antimonious  sulphide  is  not  acted  on  by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  but 
it  is  decomposed  by  strong  acid,  and  therefore  in  presence  of  an  excess 
of  hydrochloric  acid  antimonious  chloride  dots  not  entirely  react  with 
hydrogen  sulphide,  whilst  the  reaction  2SbCl3  +  3HaS=Sb.JSJ  +  6H(  1 
will  go  on  to  the  end  in  a  dilute  solution  and  with  a  small  quantity  of 
acid.  Those  metallic  sulphides  which  are  decomposed  by  acids  may 
be  obtained  in  a  wet  way  by  the  double  decomposition  of  the  salt.; 
of  the  metals,  not  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  but  with  soluble  metallic 
sulphides,  such  as  sulphide  of  ammonium  or  of  potassium,  becausx 
then  no  free  acid  is  formed,  but  a  salt  of  the  metal  (potassium  ur 
ammonium)  which  was  taVen  as  a  soluble  sulphide.  So,  for  example, 
FeCl,  +  K3S=FeS  +  2KCl.5» 

■  In  reality,  the  preceding  reaction  should  be  etpresaed  thus:  FeCl,  flSHH  tt  1 
+  tKXS  --  H.,K.  But  ns  the.  sulphuretted  hydrogen  takes  no  part  in  the  reaction,  it  is  lIBUnl 
to  eTpress  the  formation  of  such  sulphides  without  Inking  the  hydrogen  sulphide  pro- 
ceeding from  the  potassium  or  ammonium  byftwatphldM  Wo  account.  It  is  not  usual  la 
employ  potassium  sulphide  tint  ammonium  sulphide — or,  to  spcn.lt  more  truly,  ammonium 
hydrosulphide— in  order  to  avoid  the  formatfon  of  a  non-volatile  salt  of  potassium  in  the 
solution,  and  to  have,  together  with  tlm  f urm  nt  inn  of  the  sulphide,  n  Kultol  ammonium  iti 
solution,  whU-h  cun  always  oo  driven  off  by  evaporating  the  solution  and  igniting  tint 
residue — for  instance: 

FeC!.  +  (N'H,).,g  =  PoS  +  aNHtCl,    or    FeCli+alNH.iHS-FeS  +  aMHjCl  +  SHi. 

Thus  the  metallic  snlphidesmny  be  divided  into  three  chief  elaaaea:  (1|  ihote  lotitblt  in 
wattr,  (4|  thaie  intoltiblt  in  leaterbul  rraetiny  u-ith  nriih. ani\  *'■<<  (Arm-  insoluble  in  both 
water  and  ncids.  The  third  class  may  he  uasily  subdivided  into  two  groups ;  to  the  Erst 
grnnp  belong  Hinsc  -ulfliii!.-^  uliirli  r,irn-s|iioiil  'villi  l-.i^-.-^  nr  hnsic  o\iib<s,  and  are  there- 
fore nimble  to  play  the  part  of  an  acid  with  the  sulphides  nf  llic  alkali*,  and  are  insoluble 
in  the  alkali  sulphides  ;  whilst  the  sulphides  of  the  second  group  are  of  an  acid  character, 
and  give  soluble  salts  ivilh  the  sulphides  of  the  alkaline  metals,  in  which  they  play  Iho 
part  of  an  acid.     To  this  group  belong  those  metals  whose  corresponding  oiido  a  have  very 

feeble  basic  properties  or  shnrply-iidj 1  ■  ■. ■  -  i  ■  1  properties.     It  must  l>c  observed,  however, 

that  not  all  metallic  acids  hav rrespondLii]:  sulphide's,  psrtly  owing  to  the  fact  tha', 

certain  acids  are  reducible  by  -nlpliur'-tlcd  hydrogen,  c-pc;  -hilly  wli.-n  their  lower  degree.! 
of  oiidation  are  ol  a  basic  character.  Sach.  ■»,  fnr  in-tan. -e.  the  ucid*  of  chromium, 
manganese,  tfce.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  converts  them  into  lowmioaMaa,  having  the  pro- 
parties  of  bases.  Those  bases  which  do  not  combine  with  feeble  acids,  such  as  carbonic 
acid  and  bjdrogen  sulphide,  give  a  precipitate  ot  hydros  iilv.  with  ammonium  sulphide — (or 
eiample,  aluminium  salt*  react  in  this  mannas  Thus  aluminium  sulphide,  A13S5,  is  docom- 
posed  by  water,  and  magnesium  sulphide.  Jln^.  dv.-s  iii.^ue-ium  1  ■  >-  ■  I  ■  -■ .  ■  nl;  hide,  "I.-  >ll  i . 
and  hydroiide,  MgH.,0;,  with  water.  This  difference  of  the  metals  in  their  behaviour 
towards  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gives  «  very  valuable  means  of  separating  them  from  eac'i 
other,  end  is  taken  ailrnntngrof  in  annhjlieul  cliemiitrg.  If,  for  instance, the  metals  of 
■be  first  and  I  bird  group!  Mem  together,  it  is  enough  to  convert  them  into  soluble  salts, 
and  to  act  ou  the  solution  of  the  salts  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  it  will  precipitate  UM 
VOL.  IL,  V 
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M-'»ilir  Attl|ihi'l<x  may  \*\  obtained  by  many  other  means  besides 

•  In  •■•'n»ii  of  Kiilphunt  .14: 1  hydr/  #*ri  on  -.alt-i  and  oxides,  or  by  the 
.  in l>li- 1  niiiliifi.it M ,11  of  in^f.;fc|.:  with  Rulphur  when  heated  or  fused.  Thus 
i  -   *  inn  -v\-m  I  if.  formed  by  f.iif:  r'*Jur:Lion  of  Hulphates  by  heating  them 

..Hi     Ii-m.<.mI  or  oi.lifr   in  no  -.     f.harcoal  takes  up  the  oxygen  from 

>     snliilinlim,     iVnvifiK    rornv\|.ono!ing    aulphides.       Thus    sodium 

.  .ij.li.1.*,  Nfi4K(i|a  whrn  hiviUul  wit.ii  charcoal,  forms  sodium  sulphide, 
">i,^,    .»i).<ti,ii>  nxid«t  liofl  carhonif:  anhydride  being  evolved.     Besides 

..  Imi-1 »  illii-  qidplinh'4  am  hIko  obtained  by  heating  metals  or  their 

. ■  i.|i  +  M*  dm  %.i|.iiiii>:  of  many  sulphur  compounds — for  example,  in  the 

•  )■; r  >'iiIimii  bjoulpliidr,  wIh-ii  l\w  rarbon  takes  up  the  oxygen  of 

(i.i-  ><m  I  .  Mini  tlin  «ia 1 1 •liu r  ctimhiiicM  with  the  metal.  The  sulphides 
com  I  o.  ilii.i  iipinniti  fun  oftrti  crystalline — that  is,  appear  with  those 
,..,.).!.•<  •-..«  uhiI  hi  (hut  riy-itMlliim  form  in  which  they  occur  in  nature. 
i»i  •!<  „  Kii.ti  »i>  iiiiiil  miitition  tht*  following  general  reactions  common 
■  ..    .it   IK.  *iil|.liiilii4  of  I  tin  moUiU.     They  art)  oxidised  in  air  at  the 

■      i  it.  .  i»...  I  »,♦  >u|i  in  Mm  fii-ni  i if  tuilpluilrH,  whilst  tho  metals  of  the  first  group 
i •  i.    ...  t.1,  .  Ii..,..t  .fii-il  mii      Mni  h  »  iin«tltml  of  iu»i>ftrtttin£  the  metal*  is  more  fully 

i  .     I  in I,  u    ii  •-iti-iHi-iUt.  tihtl  ihrrcfoiv  wi>  will  hoiv  limit  ourselves  to  pointing 

'.    t,  ,,,  ,,(|.    »iiii.  iti>i..l  i.iiiiiiiii>ii  nu«UU  l»«'lon>;.  ami  tho  colour  which  is  proper  to 

"  i,  i...|.,  |  ,  .    i|..l.ti-    \ 

i .  'i  .  h    i . .    /•  i ,  i ■  1 1 •  i  /  .  / ■  /  '. v  1 1.  '/■  h  u  t\i  ,'ri I  k  •jd t vjt n%  a*  sulphides  from  a  solu- 

i  i   1 1,    -,       ,il      •-,  --it  in  Hn-  |n»"ir»n  »>  of  flVO  aviil 

•  | .      |  i         imI.I      i  .  ..  ilol'li-  •»»  H»»l UMItll  wltlphitU* 

|..ik  I.i  .„ui  {••■!  *HkH  i  i  orange " 
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ordinary,  and  especially  at  a  higher,  temperature,  forming  sulphates  in 
the  majority  of  cases.     This  oxidation  proceeds  with  particular  ease, 

i  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  when  a  metallic  sulphide  is  precipi- 
tated from  its  solutions,  as  a  Jine  powder  containing  water.  The  sul- 
phides of  iron  and  manganese,  .to.,  are  very  easily  oxidised  in  this 
manner.  But  if  these  hydrates  he  ignited,  they  lose  their  water  (the 
ignition  must  be  carried  on  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  to  prevent  their 
oxidation  during  the  process),  and  then  they  are  no  longer  oaddind 
(it  the  ordinary  temperature.  Those  sulphides  whose  corresponding 
sulphates  are  decomposed  by  heat  part  with  their  sulphur  in  the  form 
of  sulphurous  anhydride,  when  they  are  ignited  in  air,  and  the  metal, 
as  a  rule,  remains  behind  as  oxide.  This  is  taken  advantage  of  in  tho 
treatment  of  sulphurous  ores.     The  process  is  called  roasting. 

Hydrogen  not  only  forms  sulphu retted  hydrogen  with  sulphur,  but 
it  also  combines  with  it  in  several  other  proportions,  just  as  it  combines 
with  oxygen,  forming  not  ouly  water,  but  also  hydrogen  peroxid.3. 
And  these  poiyntlphides  of  lnjdrofje.it  are  also  unstable,  like  hydrogen 
peroxide,  and  are  also  obtained  from  the  corresponding  poiysulphidea 
of  the  metals  of  the  alkaline  earths,  just  as  hydrogen  peroxide  is 
obtained  from  barium  peroxide— that  is,  from  a  polyoxygen  compound. 
1  combines  with  sulphur  in  several  proportions,  forming 
not  only  calcium  sulphide,  Ca.S,  but  also  as  bi-,  tri-,  and  pentasulphide, 
CaSj,  arid  all  these  compounds  are  soluble  in  water,  Sodium  also  com- 
bines with  sulphur  in  the  same  proportions,  forming  sulphides  from 
Na,S  to  NajS;.  If  an  acid  is  added  txi  a  solution  of  a  polysulphide,  it 
gives  sulphur,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  a  salt  of  the  metal.  For 
instance,  with  a  pentasulphide:  MSj  +  2H.C]=MCl,  +  H*S  +  4S.  If 
we  reverse  the  operation,  and  pour  a  solution  of  a  polysulphide  into  au 
acid,  then  sulphur  is  not  precipitated,  but  an  oily  liquid  is  formed, 
which  is  heavier  than  water  and  insoluble  in  it.  This  oily  substance  io 
the  polysulphide  of  hydrogen:  MSj  +  SHCWMCIj  +  HiSj.  As  Rebs 
showed  (1888),  whatever  polysulphide  be  taken — of  sodium,  for  in- 
stance— it  always  gives  one  and  the  same  hylrogvii  /it.tttuxiit/i/iii.f'',1' 
of  specific  gravity  1*71  (15').  It  can  only  be  preserved  in  the  absence 
of  water  and  at  low  temperatures,  and  then  not  for  long ;  for,  especially 

L-Bulphides  of  sodium,  potassium,  mill  burium, 
which  be  prepared  by  diMolving  mlpliur  in  solutions  of  tho  norma]  sulphides ;  on  adding 

hydrochloric   acid  lie  ;,1„  u_v.-  ol,[,o I  liyilro;.'i'ii  |irli[,isu]|'hi,L',  whelKe   it  !■:  -:\  iiti'iil    thut 

<H,Sh  =  |»-l)H.JSi  +  (6-n)H,8.  For  eiatuple,  II  H,S,  were  formed,  it  would  decompose 
according  to  tluj  ennution  lH.jS.j^H..Ws  4-3ILS.  The  hydrogen  penUsnl[>liidu  formed 
broalu.  up  into  hydrogen  sulphide  and  sulphur  when  brought  inlfl  contact  with  water. 
Previous  to  Rob*'  researches  ninny  chemist*  staled  that  nil  polysulphide*  gini  tho  bi- 
■uiphide  H.jSj,  and  Hofmau  recognised  (inly  hydrogen  tri- sulphide,  H.jSj. 
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*.-.:-.-.. L.   .-.•:iipouitds  il>eraiise  n  |»ortion  nf  the  hydmuvii 

'.■.  .i  soluble  in  water.  :tnd  form*  a  eoh  nirless  solution, 

.'-.    iv    .v'.tunn  free  ammonia  and   tin1  arid  salt — that  is, 

...      \»t   11*1,   .m      N II .  '...S.I1..S.      Th:s  Halt    is  formed   when  drv 

\   .       *.,..  .->iut>  sulphuretted  hydrogen.     When  both  ;:iise>  come 

;....   k  .i    i  higher   temperature,  they  always  combine  in   ei|uul 

\il,     ll.'».     Tin*  compound  crystallines  in  an  anhydrous  *tale  in 

.   .,    U    i.i.-iiIn    \ohitilised  idiNrtiM'tatin^  like  ammonium  ehlnri-.!e>, 

.   ,   ..  i.ij.   laimc;  it  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  absorbs  oxygen  from  the 

i  •  I  ii  i  -nilutinu  is  usually  prepared   by  saturating  an  aqueon* 

.  »,  .iti  .u  iph m el  t»»d  hydrogen.     According  to  the  common  rule,  these 

i, ti in  lulti,  iplit  up  into  ammonia  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  when 

.".   I 

\  ..:...u.<kuuiu  milphide  is  able  to  dissolve,  sulphur,  and  it  then  contain* 

i       ■  »i,.u..r.i,  ii  t>i>l>niilphide  and  ammonia.     S<imc  of  these  compounds  may  be 

!        i    . »... .Jliim  Ifim.     Thus  Fritzsrhe  olifjiined  a  coiniKjiind  of  ammonia  with 

.  ;  .i..  .i.l|.liuU«,ni  aiiiiiuminm  pentiiHiil]iliid«*.r>f  II |)._.H.„  in  tho  following  maiiuer: 

.-.  I    in   .n|iuoun   Holution  of    am mon in  with   sulphu retted  hydrogen,  added 

,.  ■.       .    ..iriiui  U.  it,  and  then  paswd  ammonia  jfftB  into  the  nolution,  whiih  then 

».      »■       i  ii.  .it  .uituiiiit.     After  this  he  n^itin  pass<>d  sulphuretted  liydro^en  into  the 

...  t  Hi.  a  atldud  Hulphur,  and  then  a>;aiu  ammonia.     After  repeating  this  several 

..., ,  ttilt'W  rrvHtaN  aeparateil  out  from  tin*  liquid.    Tliese  crj-stals  melted  at 

i*         •;'  .  in-t  ^tiiu  very  unstable. 

\\\  ...»  ...Iulu.li  uf  ammonium  hydrosulphido,  prepared  by  saturating  a  solution  of 

»  wM\  *ul|iliuretU*d  hydrogen,  is  exfHitM-d  to  the  nir  it  turns  yellow,  owing  to  the 

1%  ..  <i  nu  ammonium  polysulphide,  whose  formation  is  due  to  the  sulphuretted 

«-.!i.^.--.  Ihh»ij  oxidised  by  the  air  and  convert^  into  water  and  sulphur,  which  is  dis- 

"  8oo  page  218. 
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the  appearance  and  properties  of  salts,  just  as  the 

inra  sulphide.  In  certain  analytical  reactions  it  is  usual  to  employ 
am  sulphide  which  has  b«en  kept  lor  Borne  time  and  acquired  ■ 
yellow  colour.  This  yellow  sulphide  of  ammonium  deposits  sulphur  wbon  saturated  with 
acids,  whilst  ti  freshly- prep  Bred  i-nlulion  [inly  .-v-nlvcs  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  yellow 
solution  (urthermoro  contains  Buniiiniiiini  tliin-ulphate,  which  is  derived  not  only  from 
the  onidation  of  I  hi:  x ouium  sulphide,  but  also  from  [hi-  action  of  the  1  iterated  sulphur 

by  the  action  ol  sulphur  on  a  solution  of  u  cuuatic  alkali. 

*>  Potassium  sulphide,  K,S,  is  obtained  by  heating  a  mixture  of  potassium  sulphate 
and  charcoal  to  a  bright-rod  heat.  It  may  In:  pri-pansl  in  solution  tiy  Inking  a  notation 
of  potassium  hydro::  id.-,  drridSaf  il.  into  two  equal  porta,  and  saturating  one  portion  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  so  long  as  it  is  absorbed.  This  jHirtioii  will  then  contain  the  acid 
salt  KHS.     The  two  portions  are  then  mixed  tiigetlier,  and  the  potassium  sulphide  will 

coluurles-i  when  freshly  prepared,  hut  it  wry  *'ith,i[y  ijii'liT^'":-n  i.- S j i*. 1 1 uj: '.■  wh.Ti  exposed  to 
the  air,  forming  pott  iiinm  Ihinmlpliafii  and  p.  ily  sulphides.  When  the  eolation  isevapo- 
rated  at  low  UuipwulBlM  under  il":  ri-.iivrr  of  mi  sir- pump.  i[  yields  cry  atals  containing 
K  ,9,51  I ,0.  If  left  nnder  the  receiver  of  the  air-pump,  or  heated  at  100°,  they  part  with 
B  mol,  HjO,  and  at  higher  temperatures  they  lose  nearly  all  their  water  without  evolving 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Winn  they  arc  ij.-nit.-il  in  glass  vessels  they  corrode  the  glass. 
When  a  solution  nf  caustic  potash,  pirf-.'i-ilv  "■aurntoil  villi  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  is 
evaporated  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump  it  forms  colourless  rhombohedra  of 
pvtaiuium  hytlrotulfihiile,  2(KHSi,HjO.  These  crystals  are  deliquescent  in  the  air.bnt 
do  not  change  in  n.  vacuum  when  heated  up  ti>  170°,  and  at  higher  lemperatnres  they 
lose  water  but  do  not  evolve  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  anhydroui  compound,  KHS, 
fuses  at  a  dark-red  heat  into  a  very  mobile  yellow  liquid,  which  gradually  becomes 
darker  in  colour  and  solidifies  into  a  red  moss,  it  is  remarkable  th.il  when  ..  '..lution  of 
the  compound  KHS  is  boiled  it  snmeivln.t  eai-ily  evolves  half  of  its  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
leaving  potassium  sulphide,  K...S,  in  solution ;  and  a  solatian  uf  the  latter  in  water  is 

ill-..   O.I.-    I.i   evolve  -oi(.linri-l.lcd  hydrogen    li.T    prolonged    b.  .    .._•     I    .■    ■"       ■-     ■  .iticin 

cannot  be  rendered  complete,  nu.l  rtlwtnlB.Btlll  a  certain  rise  nf  trenpnratare,  a  solution 
of  potassium  sulphide  will  not  be  capable  of  absorbing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  at  all. 
From  this  we  must  conclude  tlml  potassium  hydroxide,  water,  and  snlphoretted  hydrogen 
form  a  system  whose  nmipln  equilibrium  is  subject  to  the  laws  of  dissociation,  depend! 
on  the  relative  muss  .- .  f  cub  mi  I  .-rain.-,  on  tlie  temperature,  and  the  dtMncAathw  pressure 
of  the  component  elements.     Potassium  sulpln.de  is  nut  only  soluble  m  water, but  also  in 

■lm-  :-li..v,--ii  Mint  l..."i.l..H  p..l«s..iuin  sulphide  there  ovists  potassium  bisulphide, 
.phido.  K..S-;  tetrasulphide,  K,S«;  and  pentasulphide,  K.jSj.  According  to 
ss  of  SchJlne,  the  three  last  are  the  most  stable.  These  different  compounds 
i  and  sulphur  may  be  prepared  by  fusing  potassium  liydroiide  or  oarbonat* 
with  an  excess  of  sulphur  in  a  porcelain  crucible  in  a  stream  of  carbonic  anhydride.  At 
about  800°  potassium  pentamlplddi  is  formed;  this  is  the  highest  sulphur  compound  of 


e-liflh  o 


inlphur  and  g 


sulphide,  which  at  this  temperature  is  as  stable  as  the  pcnln-.u]phidi 
temperature— that  is.  sulphur  is  ii.it  given  oil  by  il  at  this  tempcrntuT 
heat— namely,  ot  about  900'— the  trisulpnide  is  formed.  This  eomi 
formed  by  igniting  ]i"t.n-- itiin  ciirbonato  in  a  stream  of  carbon  bisulphide,  in  which  cai 
a  eorn(iouud,  KjCS3,  is  firat  formed  corresponding  to  potassium  carbonate,  and  carbon 
anhydride  is  evolved.  On  further  ignition  tbis  compound  splita  up  into  carbon  at 
potassium  trisulphidc,  K.jrlj.  The  tetrasulphide  may  also  be  obtained  in  solution  II 
dilution  of  potassium  sulphide  be  boiled  '.villi  tin.  requisite,  amount  of  snlphi 

"  See  page  214. 
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hyd  rated  oxides  have  the 


■   appearance,    whilst  the  sulphides  of 


the  access  of  air.  TUia  solution  yields  red  en  stills  of  tin'  composition  Kj94,3H.J0  when 
it  is  evaporated  in  a  vacuum.  These  crystals  are  very  hygroscopic,  easily  soluble  iti 
wata,  bat  very  w  |  ■  1 1  r  i  1 1  i_r  ]  y  in  alcohol ;  when  ignited  they  give  off  water,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  sulphur.  If  a  solution  of  pot— Inm  Juli.lii-Jc  lie  boiled  with  an  eiceaa  of 
siilphur  it  forms  the  |ientasnlpli id e,  which,  boa ecer,  is  decnmiioscd  by  prolonged  ebullition 
mto  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  potassium  tuiosnlphatH :  K.,8j  +  HHaO  =  K,Sj05  +  BH5S. 
A  substance  oalled  linrr  nf  sulphur  was  formerly  frequently  used  in  chemical  practice 
and  medicine,  l/mlrr  this  nunic  is  kmovn  rlc  -ul.~i,imc  v.hich  is  fonued  by  boiling  a 
aolution  of  caustic  potash  with  an  excess  at  flowers  of  sulplmr.  Thia  notation  contains  a. 
mixture  of  potassium  pentasulphide  and  thiosulphatu,  HKHO  +  iaS  =  aK,S3  +  K.,SvO, 
+  BHjO.  The  nuhstauce  obtained  by  fusing  pofcmtmn  carbonate  with  an  excess  of 
sulphur  was  also  known  as  liver  of  sulphur.  If  this  mixture  lie  heated  to  an  incipient 
dark-red  heat  it  will  contain  potassium  tbio sulphate,  but  ul  higher  temperatures  potas- 
sium sulphate  is  formed.     In  either  cane  a  jsily  sulphide  of  potassium  is  uls>  pnaant, 

n  The  metals  of  the  alkaline  earths,  like  tboM  of  the  "Ihili*,  form  several  com  pounds 
with  sulphur;  thus  calcium  forma  compounds  with  one  and  with  five  atoms  of  sulphur. 
There  are  doubtless  alio  intermediate  sulphides,  because  the  other  metals  of  the 
alkaline  eartbB  form  compounds  with  four  and  threo  atoms  of  sulphur.  If  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  lie  passed  over  ignited  lim...  it  forms  water  and  ralcium  sulphide,  which  may 
also  lie  fonued  by  healing  ciilciuiu  inlphale  ivit.li  charcoal,  wlnlsl  if  sulphur  I*  heated  with 
lime  or  iviih  calcium  curbunjitf.'.  then  naturally  uwgen  compound-  ( calcium  Ihiosulphslo 
and  sulphate)  are  lormed  at  the  same  ti nit  as  csliium  sulphide.  The  prolonged  action 
of  the  vapour  of  DutxH  bisulphide,  especially  when  mixed  with  carbonic  anhydride,  on  ■ 
strongly  ignited  ralcium  carbonate  entirely  converts  it  into  sulphide.  Calcium  snlphide 
is  generally  obtained  as  a  colourless,  or -lightly  yellow.  (.p:i<juo,  brittle  mass,  which  is 
infusible  at  a  white  bent,  end  i-  soluble  in  water.  When  heated,  dry  calcium  snlphide 
does  not  absorb  oxygen  from  the  air.  An  excess  of  water  divi  mi  poses  it,  like  many  other 
metallic  sulphides,  precipitiiling  lime  nod  forming  pi  hydrnsiilphido,  Cnf-t.W,,  in  solution. 
This  compound  i*  nl.-n  b-riuod  hv  parsing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  an  aqueous 
solution  of  calcium  sulphide  or  lime.  Its  solution,  like  that  of  calcium  sulphide,  has  an 
alkaline  reaction.  It  decomposes  when  evaporated,  and  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air. 
('■nlchim  peiittutilphiiie,  CaSa,  is  not  known  in  a  pure  state,  but  may  lie  obtained  in 
admixture  with  calcium  111  i.  .sulphate  by  boiling  a  sulution  of  lime  or  calcium  h  11  ]  J  hi  i  i  1 1 ,  • 
with  snlphnr:  BCaH,,0J  +  i2S-aC»Si  +  CaS:.0,J-SHJ0.  A  similar  compound  in  an 
impure  form  is  funned  by  tile  action  of  air  nil  alkali  Ivii- te.  anil  is  u-ed  fort  la-  [.reparation 
of  thioaulpbates. 

Many  of  the  sulphidei  of  the  metals  of  the  alkaline  earths  ale  phosphorescent— that 
is,  they  have  the  fuculty  of  emillimj  l"jhl  in  I  lie  il'trli,  after  having  been  subjected  to 
the  action  of  suulight,  or  uf  a  bright  source  of  light  In  general  (Canton  phosphorus,  4c.|, 
The  luminosity  lasts  some  lime,  but  it  is  not  durable,  and  gradually  disappears.  Tliia 
fatuity  of  being  phosphorescent  i-  proper,  in  s  greater  or  less  decree,  to  nearly  ii II  sub- 
stances (Becquerell,  hut  for  a  very  short  time,  whilst  with  calcium  sulphate  it  is  com- 
paratively durable,  lasting  for  several  hours.  It  is  due  to  the  excitation  of  tho  surfaces 
of  substances  by  the  action  of  light,  and  is  determined  by  those  rays  which  exhibit  a 
chemical  action.  Hence  daylight  or  the  light  of  burning  imignesium,  Arc,,  acts  mure 
powerfully  than  the  light  of  a  lamp,  .te,  Warnerko  has  recently  shown  that  a  small 
quantity  of  magnesium  lighted  near  the  surface  uf  a  phosphorescent  substance  rapidly 

excites  the  greatest  [sissililc  intensity  of  luiuiuositi  :  tin-  .nul.le.l  hi  in  to  found ■  !.l:o.| 

of  measuring  the  intensity  of  light— i.e.,  Pi  olit,iiu  n  eon-tunt  unit  of  Light — and  to  apply 
it  to  photography.  The  nature  of  the  change  which  is  aeeoinplisbed  on  the  surface  of 
the  luminous  substance  is  at  present  unknown,  but  in  any  case  it  is  a  renewable  one, 
because  the  experiment  uitiy  In-  repented  for  an  inlinitc  number  of  times  and  takes  place 
in  a  vacuum.  The  intensity  ami  tint  of  the  light  emitted  depend  on  the  method  of  pre- 
paration of  the  calcium  sulphide,  and  on  the  degree  of  ignition  and  purity  of  the  calcium 
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the  metals  of  the  higlipr  groups  resemble  their  oxides  and  have  not, 
at  all  the  appeunince  of  salta,  and  this  is  especially  true  in  the  crys- 
talline forms  in  which  tiicv  frequently  scour  in  nature.19 

carbonate  taken.  Affording  to  Ike  lllllal  UlilllH  n(  Beociuerel,  the  presence  of  com- 
ponnda  of  mangmiese,  bismuth,  tic,  sudiuiu  sulphide  (but  not  jmtB.BBima  eulphido),  lit:., 
although  in  miiiiitf  traces,  in  [..-rf.-itl v  indispensable.  Tbia  give*  reaaon  for  thinking 
tint  the  formation  (in  the  dark)  and  decomposition  [in  light)  of  double  suits  like  Mn9,Na.,U 
perhaps  forms  the  chemical  cause  of  the  phenomena.  Compounds  of  strontium  and 
l.iiriinn  ham  ihia  propertj  to  even  a  greater  extent  thivti  calcium  sulphide.  These  com 
ponndt  may  be  prepared  as  follows.    For  exiunple,  a  mixture  ot  sodium  thiosnlphoteand 

attavti dUco  idi  li  prspaxad  ;  ■  doable  dea  tapaaHaOli  fatkeg  plane  between  the  salt". 

and,  on  the  addition  of  alcohol,  strontinm  thiiwilphato,  SrS,0;,  is  precipitated,  which, 
when  ignited,  linu',  strontium  suli'lmk'  behind.  The  strontium  nlphida  I '  i  ■  ■ 
emits  [when  dry)  a  greenish  y.dlow  light.  It  contiuna  a  curtain  iminnt  of  sulphur. 
s.«lilim  snlphide.  ami  strontium  sulphate.  By  ignition  nt  various  temperatures,  and  by 
different  methods  r,f  preparation,  ii  is  rioFsihlu  to  obtain  mixtures  which  emit  different 
coloured  lights, 

-u  As  cinmples,  11.'  will  de-i  ril„.  the  sulphides  of  arsenic,  antimony,  and  mercury 

Arsenic  trisnlphide.  or  orpimrnt,  A-..S-.  urs  native,  mid  in  f'.irrru'd  in  a  pure  fonn 

when  a  solution  of  biiscniutis  imhvdride  in  1.1  if   pri's-cni-.'  o)  livdmehfohu  :i   :i  ^ 

con  Ui'  t  with  sulphurellod  hydrogen  (there  is  no  precipitate  in  the  absence  of  fl l.l        1 

beautiful  yellow  precipitate  is  Ibcli  obis  i  lied  :    As,jOj -t  »H...S      !!li  .1.1  -  As-,S;;  it  fn-cs  11 

heated,  and  volatilises  without  decomposition.  When  fused  it  forms  ,i  ■■■  ■ 
yellow  mass,  and  it  is  thus  that  it  enters  tlic  market.  Tin.'  ^pci'ilir  gravity  "t  mil'  .' 
ornament  is  31,  and  that  of  the  artificially-  fused  mass  is  2-7.  It  is  need  u  ■  jail  . 
pigment,  arid  owing  to  its  insolubility  in  wat»r  and  mid-,  it  is  laaa  InjanOM  than  lb- 
other  compound-  i- r.rres r in i l .1  i u l;  to  ursenious  ncid.  According  to  tin-  lyp'-  A  V  !■■.'  I ::■■< 
AiB,  ii  known,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  true  composition  of  tbia  compound  is  As,S,— 
that  ia,  it  presents  the  same  relation  to  orpimen!  as  liquid  plio-pliu  rotted  hydrogen  dues 
togaseoug.  Rrirtgnr  (Snmfnrnra)  occurs  native  aa  brilliant  red  crystals  of  apadBo 
gravity  8'»n.  and  may  be  prepared  iirtili'iuliy  by  fusing  arsenic  un.l  sulphur  in  the  pro. 
portiona  indicated  by  its  furmulie.  It  is  preparer!  in  large  .piantities  by  distilling  a  mil 
ture  of  sulphur  and  arsenical  pyrites.  Like  orpiment  it  dissolves  in  calcium  sulphide, 
ami  nw  in  ram-tic  pMaafa.  It  is  mad  lot  -iynal  lights  and  firework*,  baoaOM  it  dafla- 
gratea  and  gives  a  large  and  very  brilliunt  white  flume  with  nitre. 

With  antimony,  sulphur  gives  n  tri-  and  a  pcnta-sulpliide.  The  former,  Sb-jS,,  which 
corresponds  with  nnthnonioaa  o  side,  occurs niLtivc  (Chap  XIX.)  in  a  crystalline  form;  iu 
op.  gr.  is  then  *'!>.  and  it  presents  brilliunt  rhombic  crystals  of  a  grey  colour,  which 
fuae  when  heated.  A  substance  of  the  latllia  auuipmUkai  is  oblained  as  nn  amorphnin 
orange  powder  hy  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  into  an  acid  solution  ol  autonomous 
oxide.  Iu  this  reaper  t  antimonious  oxide  again  reacts  iike  arsenioua  acid,  and  the  sul- 
phides of  both  are  aolnble  in  ammonium  and  potassium  sulphides,  and,  especially  hi 
the  ease  of  arseniouw  sulphide,  are  easily  obtained  in  doHohtol  snlutions.  Hy  pr.ilongi-.l 
boiling  with  water,  antimonions  sulphide  may  lie  entirely  converted  into  the  oxide, 
hydrogen  sulph i.l •■  b.-ing  cv.Ji.-d  (l-'.lbt-rsj.  Native  ui)ttni<<ny  sulpbido,  or  the  orange 
precipitated  trisulphide  when  fused  with  dry.  or  boiled  with  dissolved,  alkalis,  forms  n 
dark^siloured  masa  (Kermes  minoral|  formerly  much  used  in  medicine,  and  which  con- 
tains a  niisture  of  antimonions  sulphide  and  oxide.  There  arc  also  compounds  of  asfePI 
■nbatances.     A  ao-ealled  antimony  venoiliou  i«  much  oted  aa  a  dye ;  it  is  prepared  by 

boiling  sodium  thinsnlphate  Mi  parts)  with  nntin y  tri,  hi.. rid.'    (iir  parts)  and  watar 

(fitly  partsi.     This  snbslaiu-e  probably  contain*  an  o>y>nlphid( 


portion  oi 


oxygen  in 
and  antimony  glass,   whicl 


is  re|ilaoed  by  stilphu: 


Red  a 


ohtained   by  fusing   the  trisnlphide   v 


■ntimonious  oxide,  lias  a  similar  c.jinp.n  it,.iii,Sb,iJ^_.     In  practice,  t lie  nxd'aioay  ptiitn- 
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As  the  acid?  corresponding  with  chlorine,  phosphorus,  and  carbon 
are  the  oxidised  hydrogen  compounds  of  these  elements,  so  also  we  can 
form  an  idea  of  the  ttcid  hydrates  of  sulphur,  or  of  the  norma/  acid*  of 

sa'phidr,  Rb,B-„  is  Hie  most  frequently  ustd  of  the  sulphur  compounds  of  antimony.  It 
ik  formed  by  tho  action  of  acids  on  the  so-calk-d  Schlippo's  -.:,lt.  which  is  a  milium 
ll.iorthnutimujwtr,  S1,S(N.K)Jp  correspon ding  with  orthantimomc  acid,  SbOiOHlj,  with 
tin?  replacement  of  oxygen  by  sulphur.  It  in  obtained  by  boiling  finely- powdered  native 
antimony  trisulphide  with  twice  its  weight  of  sodium  earhonote,  and  half  its  weight  of 
sulphur  and  lime,  in  the  presence  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  water.  The  processes 
tailing  place  are  as  follows :— The  sodium  carbonate  is  converted  into  hydroxide  by  the 
lime,  and  then  forms  sodium  sulphide  with  the.  sulphur;  the  sodium  sulphide  then 
dissolves  the  antimony  sulphide,  which  in  thin  form  aire  nly  combines  with  the  greatest 
amount  of  sulphur,  so  that  a  compound  ia  formed  coiTospuiiditi;:  with  antimony  penta- 
sulphido  dissolved  in  sodium  sulphide.  The  solution  is  filtered  and  crystallised,  care 
being  taken  to  prevent  access  of  air,  which  oxidises  the  sodium  sulphide.  This  salt 
itj stallises  in  large,  yellowish  crystals,  winch  are  easily  soluble  in  water  and  have  the 
composition  Sa.5bSi,!1H,<),  When  heatod  they  lose  their  water  of  crystallisation  and 
then  /use  without  alteration:  hut  when  in  solution,  mid  even  in  crystalline  form,  this 
suit  turns  brown  in  air.  owing  to  the  (nidation  of  the  sulphur  and  the  breaking  up  of  the 
compound.  As  it  is  used  in  medicine,  especially  in  the  preparation  of  nnliiiiony  penta- 
snlphidc,  it  id  kepi  under  a  layer  of  alcohol,  in  which  it  is  insoluble.  Acids  precipitate 
antimony  pentasulphide  from  a  solution  of  this  salt,  as  an  orange  powder,  insoluble  in 
■  "ids  11  ml  very  frequently  umcji!  in  medicine.  This  substance  when  heated  evolves  vapours 
of  Huljhur,  and  leaves  antimony  trisulphirle  behind. 

Mercury  f unns  compounds  with  sulphur  of  I  lie  same  types  us  it  does  ,vith  oxygen. 
Mercurous  sol;  liide,  Hg.,S,  easily  splits  up  into  mercury  and  mercuric  sulphide.  It  is 
obtained  by  the  action  of  potassium  sulphide  on  mercurous  chloride,  and  also  by  tho 
action  of  sulphur.'!  ic<l  hjdng*H  on  tnlotinin  of  salts  of  the  type  HgX.  Mercuric  sul- 
piride. HgS,  corresponding  with  the  oxide,  is  cinnabar ;  it  is  obtained  as  a  black  precipi- 
'  .1.  I-'.  the  action  of  an  excess  of  sulphuretted  hy.heiy-n  on  sr.lulinus  nl  mercuric  salt. 
It  is  insoluble  in  acids,  and  is  therefore  precipitated  in  their  presence.  If  a  certain 
amount  of  wator  containing  sulphur.  I te.l  hydrogen  he  added  to  a  solution  of  mercuric 

chloride,  it  first  gives  awhile  precipitate  of  the  eoiuj ttinu  He^SjCI,— that  is,  a  com- 

p..nnd  HeCUHgH,  asulphochloride  of  mercury  like  tho  ox ychlo ride.  But  in  the  pre- 
sence of  on  excess  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  black  precipitate  of  mercuric  sulphide 
is  formed.  In  tbia  state  it  is  not  crystalline,  but  if  it  lie  heated  to  its  temperature  of 
volatilisation,  it  forms  a  red  crystalline  sublimate  which  is  identical  with  native  cinnabar. 
In  this  form  its  specific  gravity  is  80,  and  it  forms  a  red  powder,  owing  to  which  it  ia 
used  as  a  red  pigment  i  vermilion)  in  oil,  pastel,  and  other  paints.  It  is  so  Little  attacked 
b>  reagents  (hat.  even  nitric  acid  lias  no  action  on  it,  and  the  gastric  juices  do  not  dissolve 
it,  so  that  it  is  not  poisonous.  When  heated  in  air,  the  sulphur  bums  away  and  leaves 
metallic  merenry.  On  a  large  scale  cinnabar  is  usually  prepared  in  the  following  manner : 
WM  |>artB  of  mercury  and  llf>  parts  of  sulphur  oremixed  together  as  intimately  as  possible 
and  |™uin-d  into  a  solution  of  75  parts  of  caustic  potash  in  4'JG  |>arts  of  water,  and  the 
mixturB  is  heated  at  fill0  for  several  hours,     lied  imicmy  .-ulpliide  is  thus  formed,  and 

compound,  K.IIgS,.  is  first  formed  ;  this  compound  is  able  to  separate  in  colourless  silky 
needles,  which  are  soluble  in  the  caustic  |«>Ush.  but  are  decomposed  by  water,  and  at 
fill17;  this  solution  f perhaps  by  attracting  ojcygeu  from  tho  air)  slowly  deposits  rlgS  in  a 

crystalline  form.     A  similar  vtrmilioi ty  be  obtained  by  lic~ting  a  miiture  of  merrury 

aud  sulphur;  heat  is  evolved  at  the  n lenient  of  .Mmhiuiition,  and  a  portion  of  the  mass  is 
Mdalilised. 

I  may  here  remark  that  lead  sulphide  in  contact  with  line  and  hydrochloric  acid 
gives  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  metallic  lead. 
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sulphur,  by  representing  them  as  the  oxidised  products  of  sulphuretted 

hydrogen— 


HCl 

H,S 

H,P 

H,0 

1ICI0 

H,S0(1) 

H,PO(I) 

H,CO 

HCIO, 

H,SO,(!) 

H,PO, 

H,COa 

HClOj 

H„SO, 

H,PO, 

H,CO, 

HCIO, 

HaSO, 

H,PO, 

H.CO, 

In  the  case  of  chlorine,  if  not  all  the  hydrates,  at  all  events  salts  of 
all  the  normal  hydrates  are  known,  whilst  in  the  case  of  sulphur  only 
the  acids  HjS,  HjSOj,  and  H,804  are  known.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
the  latter  are  obtained  not  only  as  hydrates,  but  also  as  stable  anhy- 
drides, SOa  and  S03,  which  are  formed  with  the  evolution  of  heat 
from  sulphur  and  oxygen  ;  32  parts  of  sulphur  in  combining  with 
32  parts  of  oxygen — that  is,  in  forming  SO^ — evolve  71000  heat 
units,"  and  if  the  oxidation  proceeds  to  the  formation  of  S03,  103000 
heat  units  are  evolved.  These  figures  may  be  compared  with  those 
which  correspond  with  the  passage  of  carbon  into  CO  and  COa,  when 
29000  and  97000  units  of  heat  are  evolved.  This  determines  the 
stability  of  the  higher  oxides  of  sulphur,  and  this  expresses  the  pecu- 
liarity of  sulphur  as  an  element  which,  although  an  analogue  of  oxygen, 
forms  stable  compounds  with  it,  and  thus  fundamentally  differs  from 
chlorine.  The  higher  and  lower  oxides  of  chlorine  are  powerful  oxidi- 
sing agents,  whilst  the  higher  oxide  of  sulphur,  S03,  has  but  feeble 
oxidising  powers,  and  the  lower  oxide,  SOv,  frequently  acts  as  a  re- 
ducing agent,  and  is  formed  by  the  direct  combustion  of  sulphur,  just 
as  carbonic  anhydride,  COj,  proceeds  from  the  combustion  of  carbon. 

In  the  combustion  of  sulphur,  and  also  in  the  oxidation  of  the 
sulphides  and  polysulphides  by  their  ignition  in  air,  sulphurous  oxide, 
or  sulphurous  anhydride,  or  sulphur  dioxide,  SOs,  is  exclusively  formed. 
It  is  prepared  on  a  large  scale  for  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid 
(Vol.  I.  p.  246),  and  for  direct  application  in  the  manufacture  of  wine 
or  for  bleaching  tissues  and  other  purposes.  In  the  latter  instances 
its  application  is  based  on  the  fact  that  sulphurous  anhydride  acts  on 
certain  vegetable  matters,  and  has  the  property  of  a  reducing  and  feeble 

w  CH\  gWen  CH,0  or  CHj(OH),  wood  spirit;  CH<0,  or  CH„(OH)„  which  decom- 
poses into  water  and  CH^O— that  in,  methylene  oxide  or  formaldehyde  ,  CH,03  = 
CH(OH)s  =  H,0  +  CHO(OH,,  or  formic  acid  ud  CHJo;=C(OH)4  =  aH.J0  +  CO^  There 
are  four  typical  hydrogen  coraponndii,  BH,  RHj,  BH3,  and  RH„  and  each  of  then  h*a 
its  typical  oxide.     Beyond  H,  and  0<  combination  does  not  proceed. 

11  Rhombic  sulphur,  71080  heat  units ;  monoclinic  sulphur,  71740  u 
Thomaen. 


tfamKrjL^  «>r  -!ncc«r-   «Lzttrr.   auwmrj.  ,*e.     ♦ 
^wrjmp'jEi^zntL  of  t^pmnre  add  as  wc  sioderiaeij 

wlp  hzuri*  **rji  is  heated  wis*  frfearroal  h  -pn)iT»s  j.  3x£xT3r»  :c  stlrcxrecs 
and  ^arfxitiic  aniw r>i»  :  C— iH^i>4  =  0>.--2St>i—iH.*J.  Use 
awttals  vai^a.  ar»  TsaAue  to  <£ecoms*Me  wiser.  &ad  wira-a.  »io  as 
far*,  evaiv*  iydrrricw  frsm.  salpaxra:  acfii.  ar*  &^aen. 
fefriaxyMBUi  inlpfiicne  atari,  wisa  sin*  erotTTSi ml «:•€  siZpcuzrgiEs  *j+hi 
jmc  ax  tiwy  rkoompo«  citric  a*r»i.  form  tit -g  dbe  lower  oxides  ■;£  eIotc*?Q- 
These  metals  art  silver,  mercurr.  copper,  lead*  and  ocfeerx.  Thss*  for 
exampfo.  th*  action  of  copper  on  sxlpfcxrw  *zi>i  hi.it  be  expressed  by 
the  fr/ilrj-winq  tnpaxayo. :  Ctt-^iH.j§04=CiaS04— SO.  — iHxO.  In  tike 
IaJyjra&jry  r.his  reacczoiL  »  tarred  on  in  a  ia^k  with  a  j5»-o>cdart£ii » 
tube,  and  does  not  proceed  unless  aided  by  heac3* 

9  rn'.zhzTT'.na  xalrririize  >  use  cccLasd  ct  zhts  -hxinnsimticn  cf  zaaav  sa-raate*. 
«wp«wi4iulT  -.f  -Jus  hea-ry  tnecalH.  fay  the  ussca  c£  Ilea:  ;  cms  ihi*  reqiires  &  v*ry  g«:werfa2 
heme  Th.i.-4  fi-,ramzj-.n  -.f  wLpimr-:  as  jniyl^iie  fr^nm.  sulphase*  :»  based  en.  ^ae  leecniprsc- 
Sion  pr-vcer  Vi  *n"ph.^rj:  acid  itself.  Wna  su-jaaru:  acid  is  pewwfxZy  heaSed  f:r 
.xmGmum.  07  dr~xpi:wr  it  3T«:n  an  ixscandiweens  sarlfcce  :t  a  -.Lecoinpctied  350  water. 
oxyspsn,  and  mlphnr-.ns  iniijdxirie — chat  is.  into  shi.iK  Li?owoaib  frcm.  which  u  is  formed. 
A  lik*  dwx.rn.prtiisir.n  proceeds  daring  due  :gn  ^.>?n.  of  auuiT  «tlpciis*?*.  Lx  iii»  e&w  in 
oxuift  of  ihA  av&iL  oijz^eu  *n«I  salpc^iroa*  iUiijdrl«ie  ire  femed.  E»ea  «c  *t*ble 
»  Mftlphat*  m  zjpHara  rlr^s  not  r«u»c  ih^  i^soa  of  Terr  hi^h.  semptfr&Saxvt^  bas  :* 
*V*v)mjy,**d  in  th<%  «aime  suac^r.  Trrm»  brai  Left  b«2iizuL  T!i«»  tiecumpctsxticii  of  sal- 
phut**  bj  h**S  ia  tAmmpLiihfHi  -ar.ui  -still  zreaser  iMrilirr  in.  thue  prws**ac*»  cf  «alphar. 
h«muiw»  ;n  chiA  cue  th«  Lh«ra£«(i  cxyz^n  ct:mi)L=«s  wilh  tiu»  *alpfcar  iad  th*»  nietiil  is  *bl*» 
to  form  a  iniphirlft.  Tha.-*  vh*n  ferroas  salpLsSe  «£re«tt  TitrioL  i^igtxi&edviih.  saiphxir.  it 
jpv«^  f«ron.-%  ^niphM*  *uud  ^alpkamzs  aahytinde:  F«?04  -  3S  =  F«k>  -  4SO>  *xui  this 
r^HWitu'^n  ma.7  €rr<ni  be  awwi  for  the  prepar^tinxi  of  this  g^s.  At  40*.^  salpharic  *cid  and 
tnlphnr  sp?^  *n  eitnnnelj  uniform  ftreani  of  pare  salpharoas  Anhrdride.  so  that  it  is 
h*wt  pr*p*r*ri  on  a  l*r?»t  ical#»  &t  works  bj  this  method.  Iren  prnte«k  F«S.&  when  ke*t  id 
to  \TA'  w.th  4nlphnr>  acid  4p.  gr.  1*75  in  cast-iron,  vessels  also  gives  an  abundant  and 
noiform  mpfAj  rA  ^nlpharocu  anhjdruie. 

rA  T>.i4  r«rart>>n  14  connected  with  thermochemtcal  data  in  the  following  manner.  A 
tntA*ta\*  of  h^drrjgen.  R»,  in  combining  with  oxygen  0  =  16>  develops  aboat  69000  heat 
rmiU,  whiUt  th*  nvilecxxle  of  SO£  in  combining  with  oxygen  only  develops  aboat  SAW 
h*at  nniU — that  ift,  about  half  as  moch — and  therefore  those  metals  which  cannot  decom- 
\?t*A  m*X*r  %r9i  rtill  »>>le  to  deoxidise  solphaTic  into  salpharoas  acid.  Those  metals  which 
stefwrnpo**  wftter  and  snlphoric  acid  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen,  evolve  in  combining 
with  nixU+rt  part*  by  weight  of  oxygen  nearly  as  much  if  not  more  heat  than  hydrogen — for 
*rtamx>l^,  K  it.Va^Ca  derek^p  about  or  more  than  100000  heat  units :  Fe,  Znt  Mn  about  T0O0O 
Ut  HUM)  h**i  nniu ;  whilst  those  metals  which  neither  decompose  water  nor  evolve  hy- 
firogftft  frotn  ftnlpharic  acid,  but  are  jet  capable  of  evolving  salpharoas  anhydride  from  it, 
<i*t*Iop  \++*  heat  with  oxygen  than  hydrogen,  but  nearly  the  same  amount,  if  not  more, 
than  ftuIpharouA  anhydride— for  example,  Cu  and  Hg  develop  about  40000,  and  Pb  about 
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In  its  physical  and  chemical  properties  sulphurous  anhydride 
presents  a  great  retemblanee  to  airlmii'tc  iinhijdn.de.  It  is  a  heavy  gas, 
somewhat  considerably  soluble  in  water,  very  easily  condensed  into  a 
liquid  ;  it  forms  normal  and  acid  salts,  does  not  evolve  oxygen  under 
the  direct  action  of  heat,31  although  such  metals  as  sodium  and  magne- 
sium burn  in  it,  just  as  in  carbonic  anhydride.  It  has  a  suffocating 
odour,  which  is  well  known,  owing  to  its  being  evolved  when  sulphur 
or  sulphur  matches  are  burnt.  In  characterising  the  properties  of 
sulphurous  anhydride,  it  is  very  important  to  remember  (Chapter  II.), 
also,  that  it  is  more  easily  liquefied  (at  —10°,  or  at  0°  under  two 
atmospheres  pressure)  than  carbonic  anhydride  (thirty-six  atmospheres 
at  0°),35  that  it  is  more  soluble  than  carbonic  anhydride  (Vol.  I. 
p.  78)  (namely  at  0°,  100  vols,  of  water  dissolve  180  vols,  of  carbonic 
anhydride  anil  C88  vols,  of  sulphurous  anhydride),  that  the  molecular 
weight  of  80.^=64  and  of  C02=44,  the  density  of  liquid  sulphurous 
anhydride  at  0°  =  1"43  (molecular  volume  =  46)  and  that  of  car- 
bonic anhydride  =  0'95  (molecular  volume  =  49).  The  resemblance  of 
the  physical  properties  of  carlmnic  and  sulphurous  anhydrides  is  also 
expressed  in  the  great  resemblance  of  the  chemical  characters  of  both 
anhydrides.  Although  sulphur  dioxide  is  the  anhydride  of  an  acid, 
nevertheless,  like  carbonic  anhydride,  it  does  not  form  any  stable 
compounds  with  water,  but  gives  a  solution  from  which  it  may  be 
entirely  expelled  by  the  action  of  heat.3S  The  acid  character  of  sul- 
phurous anhydride  is  clearly  expressed  by  the  fact  that  it  is  entirely 
absorbed  by  alkalis,  with  which  it  forms  acid  and  normal  salts  easily 
soluble  in  water.  With  salts  of  barium,  calcium,  and  the  heavy  metals, 
the  normal  salts  of  the  alkalis,  M,SOa,  give  precipitates  exactly  like 
those  formed  by  the  carbonates.  In  general,  the  salts  of  sulphurous 
acid  are  closely  analogous  to  the  corresponding  carbonates. 

50000,  heat  units.  Naturally  the  sfhnity  of  the  metallic  onirl*  funned  tor  the  remaining 
sulphuric  acid  plays  a  part  a  the  9cnoapuaitlM  ;  tad,  an  usual  in  therm'icbemiciil  data, 
the  eiperimental  figure  is  complei,  hut  nt ill  tin-  fi-ui-rul  mnnti'tion  between  the  thennu- 
chcmical  phenomenon  mid  the  course  ol  the  reaction  is  evident. 

11  That  is,  it  nnly  dinweiutes  mid  re-form:,  the  .'riginul  product  on  cooling. 

**  May  Hot  this  be  the  reason  why  FUlplniiMiH  anhydride,  has  a  more  distinctly  acid 
character?  At  a  given  temperature  the  pawiiw  of  this  gas  in  any  nu.lt  will  he  leas  than 
that  ot  carbonic  anhydride,  if  we  compare  the  separation  of  ■  gnu  from  its  suits  with  the 
phenomenon  of  evaporation,  as  was  pointed  out  in  the  decum position  of  calcium  car- 

Lio-uid  sulphurous  anhydride  is  used  on  a  lur<>e  scale  (Pictet)  for  the  production  of 
cold. 

=*  I'.-  la  Rice,  Pierre,  and  more  especially  B.  Rooi 
crystallo-hydrate  which  is  formed  by  sulphurous  anhydri 
below  7J   under  the  ordinary  pressure,  and  iu  closed    v 
13).     Its  composition  is  SO..,7Il;0,ajid  rlensil.y  l"i.     This  hydj 
(iniilar  hydrate  CO„ttH,0  obtained  by  Wrotiloflaky. 
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Acid  sodium  sulphite,  KaHS03,  may  be  obtained  by  passing  sul- 
phurous anhydride  into  a  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide.  It  is  also 
formed  by  saturating  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  with  the  gas 
(carbonic  anhydride  is  then  given  off),  and  as  the  solubility  of  the  acid 
sulphite  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  carbonate,  a  further  quantity 
of  the  latter  may  be  dissolved  after  the  passage  of  the  sulphurous 
anhydride,  so  that  ultimately  a  very  strong  solution  of  the  sulphite 
may  be  formed  in  this  manner,  from  which  it  may  be  obtained  in  a 
crystalline  form,  either  by  cooling  and  evaporating  (without  heating, 
for  otherwise  the  salt  will  give  off  sulphurous  anhydride)  or  by  adding 
alcohol  to  the  solution.  When  exposed  to  the  air  this  salt  loses 
sulphurous  anhydride  and  attracts  oxygen,  which  converts  it  into 
sodium  sulphate.  The  acid  sulphites  of  the  alkali  metals  are  not  only 
able  to  combine  with  oxygen,  but  also  with  many  other  substances — 
for  example,  a  solution  of  the  sodium  salt  dissolves  sulphur,  forming 
sodium  thiosulphate,  gives  crystalline  compounds  with  the  aldehydes 
and  ketones,  and  dissolves  many  bases,  converting  them  into  double 
sulphites.  Having  the  faculty  of  attracting  or  absorbing  oxygen,  acid 
sodium  sulphite  is  also  able  to  absorb  chlorine,  and  is  therefore 
employed,  like  sodium  thiosulphate,  for  the  removal  of  chlorine  (as  an 
antichlor),  especially  in  the  bleaching  of  fabrics,  when  it  is  necessary 
to  remove  the  last  traces  of  the  chlorine  held  in  the  tissues,  which 
might  otherwise  have  an  injurious  effect  on  them.  If  a  solution  of  an 
alkali  hydroxide  be  divided  into  two  parts,  and  one  half  is  saturated 
with  sulphurous  anhydride,  and  then  the  other  half  added  to  it,  a 
normal  salt  will  be  obtained  in  the  solution,  having  an  alkaline  reaction, 
like  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate.  The  acid  salt  has  a  neutral 
reaction.  Like  sodium  carbonate,  normal  sodium  sulphite  has  the 
composition  Na3SO3,10H3O,  and  its  maximum  solubility  is  at  33° — in 
a  word,  it  very  closely  resembles  sodium  carbonate.  Although  this 
salt  does  not  give  off  sulphurous  anhydride  from  its  solution,  it  is  able, 
like  the  acid  salt,  to  absorb  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  is  then  converted 
into  sodium  sulphate.37 

Besides  the  acid  character  we  must  also  point  out  the  reducing 
character  of  sulphurous  anhydride.  The  reducing  action  of  sulphurous 
acid,  its  anhydride  and  salts,  is  due  to  their  faculty  of  passing  into 
sulphuric  acid  and  sulphates.  The  reducing  action  of  the  sulphites  is 
particularly  energetic,  so  that  they  even  convert  nitric  oxide  into 

57  The  normal  salts  of  calcium  and  magnesium  are  slightly,  and  the  acid  salts  easily, 
soluble  in  water.  These  acid  sulphites  are  much  used  in  practice ;  thus  calcium  bisul- 
phite is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  cellulose  from  sawdust,  for  mixing  with  fibrous 
matter  in  the  manufacture  of  paper. 
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I  nitrous  oxide  :  Ka803  +  2NO  =  KfiO,  +  NsO.  The  suits  of  many  of  the 
higher  oxides  are  converted  into  those  of  the  lower — for  example,  FeXj 
into  FeXa,  CoX ,  ink.  CuX,  HgXa  into HgX ;  thus  2FeXa +80,  +  2Ha0 
=  2FeX,  +  H.iSO<  +  2HX.  In  tho  presence  of  water,  sulphurous 
anhydride  is  oxidised  by  chlorine  (SO-,  4-  2Ha0+  Cls=  HjSO,  +  2HC1), 
iodine,  nitrous  ai-id,  hydrogen  peroxide,  hypoehlorous  acid,  chloric  aciil, 
and  other  oxygen  compounds  of  the  halogens,  chromic,  manganic,  and 
many  other  metallic  acids  and  higher  oxides,  as  well  as  all  peroxides. 
Free  oxygen  in  the  presence  of  spongy  platinum  is  able  to  oxidise 
sulphurous  anhydride  even  in  the  absence  of  water,  in  which  case 
sulphuric  anhydride  SO.,  is  formed,  so  that  the  latter  may  be  prepared 
by  passing  a  mixture  of  sulphurous  anhydride  and  oxygen  over 
incandescent  spongy  platinum,  or,  as  it  is  now  prepared  on  a  large  scale 
in  chemical  works,  by  passing  this  mixture  over  asbestos  or  pumice 
stone  moistened  with  a  solution  of  platinum  salt  and  ignited.  Sul- 
phurous anhydride  is  completely  absorbed  by  certain  higher  oxides— for 
instance,  by  barium  peroxide  and  lead  dioxide  (PbO. +S(»i=PbSO,).3S 
There  are,  however,  eases  when  sulphurous  anhydride  aets  as  an 
oxidising  agent — that  is,  it  is  deoxidised  in  the  presence  of  substances 
which  are  capable  of  absorbing  oxygen  with  still  greater  energy  than 
the  sulphurous  anhydride  itself.  This  oxidising  action  proceeds  with 
the  formation  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  of  sulphides,  while  tho 
reducing  agent  is  oxidised  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  of  the  sul- 
phurous anhydride.  In  this  respect,  the  action  of  stannous  salts  is 
particularly  remarkable.  Stannous  chloride,  SnCIs,  in  an  aqueous 
solution  gives  a  precipitate  of  stannic  sulphide,  SnS.,,  with  sulphurous 
anhydride — that  is,  the  latter  is  deoxidised  to  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
A  solution  of  sulphurous  anhydride  has  nlso  an  oxidising  action  on  zinc. 
The  zinc  passes  into  solution,  but  no  hydrogen  is  evolved,39  because  a 


M  This  reaction  is  taken  advantage  of  ir 
tore  of  gases.  Lead  dioiide,  Pb0.h  is  brow 
dride  it  lorros  lead  sulphate,  PI>SO(.  which 
from  the  change  in  colour  and  dovelopmi 


loving  sulphurous  anhydride  from  a  mi*, 
id  when  combined  wilh  sulphurous  anby- 
hite,  so  that  tho  reaction  in  evident  both 
Sulphurous  anhydride  is  slowly 


decomposed  by  the  action  of  light,  with  the  serumi!  ion  id  sulphur  am!  formation  of  nal- 
phoric  anhydride.  This  cuplaina  the  fact  that  sulphurous  anhydride  prejiared  in  lh« 
dark  gives  a  white  precipitate  of  silver  sulphite.  A^  SO,,  wilh  silver  chlorate,  AgClO, 
but  when  prepared,  even  in  diffused  light,  it  gives  n  dark  precipitate.  This  naturally 
depends  on,  the  fact  that  tho  sulphur  liberated  then  forms  silver  sulphide,  which  is 
black. 

M  Schilnebein  observed  that  the  liquid  turns  yellow,  and  acquires  the  faculty  of 
decolorising  litmus  and  indigo.  S,liiit.'.>'i]l„ri.vr  showed  that  this  depomla  on  the  forma- 
tion of  a  line  salt  of  a  peculiar  and  very  powerfully  rcdming  acid,  for  with  enpric  salli 
the  yellow  solution  gives  a  red  predpitiito  of  cuprous  hj  dride  or  metallic  copper,  and  it 
reduces  ssJta  of  silver  and  mercury  entirely.  An  exactly  similar  solution  is  obtained  by 
the  action  of  cine  on  sodium  bisulphite  without  access  of  air  and  in  the  cold.     Tbo 
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salt  of  kyposnlpkurou*  acid,  Znfifi,,  is  formed.  The  free  acid  is  still 
less  stable  than  the  salt. 

The  faculty  of  sulphurous  anhydride  of  combining  with  various 
substances  is  evident  from  the  above-cited  re-actions,  where  it  combines 
with  hydrogen  and  with  oxygen,  and  this  faculty  also  appears  in  the 
fact  that,  like  carbonic  oxide,  it  combines  with  chlorine,  forming  a 
chloranbydride  of  sulphuric  acid,  Si  >,C1.,,  to  which  we  shall  afterwards 
return.  The  same  faculty  for  combination  also  appears  in  the  salts  of 
sulphurous  acid,  in  their  liability  to  oxidation  and  in  the  exceedingly 
characteristic  formation  of  a  peculiar  series  of  salts  obtained  by  Pelouze 
and  Fremy.  At  a  temperature  of  —  1 0°  or  below,  nitric  oxide  is  absorbed 
by  alkaline  solutions  of  the  alkali  sulphites,  forming  a  peculiar  series 
of  mtrottrfphfitKB.  At  a  higher  temperature,  these  salts  are  not  formed, 
hut  the  nitric  oxide  is  reduced  to  nitrous  oxide.  But  in  the  cold,  the 
liquid  saturated  with  nitric  oxide  after  a  certain  time  gives  prismatic 
crystals  resembling  those  of  nitre.  The  composition  of  the  potassium 
salt  is  K;SNjOs — that  is,  the  salt  contains  the  elements  of  potassium 
sulphite  and  of  nitric  oxide.*0 

yellow  liquid  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air  with  great  avidity,  and  forms  a  sulphate. 
If  the  solution  be  niked  with  nlitjlii.pl.  ir  deposits  a  double  sulphite  of  zinc  mid  sodium, 
ZnNa-j(SO,|.iP  which  does  uot  decolorisn  litmus  or  indigo.  The  remaining  alcoholic  solu- 
tion deposits  colourless  crystals  in  the  colli,  which  absorb  oiygen  with  great  energy  in 
the  presence  of  water,  but  are  somewhat  stable  when  dried  under  lb':  receiver  of  an  air. 
pump.  When  these  crystals  are  oiidised  in  the  presence  of  air  anil  water  they  give 
sodium  bisulphite.  The  solution  of  these  crystal;  has  the  above-mentioned  decolor- 
ising and  reducing  properties.  These  crvsr,,ls  r,. 111,1m  n  -i.,litnn  suti  "f  :i  lower  ar.id;  their 
composition  was  at  first  supposed  M  In-  IT  N.iSO-.,  but  it  «us  afterwards  proved  that  they 
did  not  contain  hydrogen,  and  present  the  composition  N*a-,S,;0,  (Bcrnthaan).  The  samo 
salt  is  formed  by  the  action  of  a  galvanio  current  on  a  solution  of  sodium  bisulphite, 
owing  to  the  action  of  the  hydrogen  at  the  moment  of  its  liberation. 

10  The  instability  of  this  salt  is  very  great,  and  may  be  likened  to  that  of  the  com. 
pound  of  ferrous  sulphate  with  nitric  oiide,  because  when  heated  under  the  contact  influ- 
ence of  spongy  platinum,  charcoal,  &c,  it  splits  up  into  potassium  sulphate  and  nitrous 
oiide.  At  180°  the  dry  salt  gives  off  nitric  oiide,  and  re-forms  potassium  sulphite.  The 
free  mid  bus  nut  yet  been  obtained.  T)i.-..-  suits  r.-.c  ruble  the  series  of  lulfihuiiilrili'a 
discovered  by  Fremy  in  IBIS.  They  are  obtained  by  passing  sulpharous  anhydride 
through  a  strong  and  highly  alkaline  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  nitrite.  They  are, 
soluble  in  water,  but  are  precipitated  by  an  eicess  of  alkali.  The  first  product  of  the 
action  hae  the  ci>nip,.sition  K-NS-HO,,.  It  is  then  converter)  by  the  further  action  of 
sulphurous  anhydride,  cold  water,  and  other  reagents  into  a  series  of  similar  complex 
salts,  many  of  which  give  well-formed  crystals.  One  must  suppose  that  the  chief  cause 
of  the  formation  of  these  very  complcs  cunij nds  is  that  tiny  ci. 11  lain  unsaturated  com- 
pounds, NO,  KNO,„  and  Kt!SO;„  all  of  which  are  subject  to  oiidation  and  further  com. 
bhiatiou,  and  therefore  easily  c.-uubim-  lummg  ni.rh  otlier.  The  den  imposition  "f  these 
compounds,  with  the  evolution  of  ammoniu,  when  their  solutions  are  heatedis  duo  to  the 
fact  that  the  molecule  contains  the  deosidaii  t,  sulphiiruus  anhydride  (Vol.  I.  p.  BOB),  whioh 
reduces  the  nitrous  acid,  KO(OU),  to  ammonia.  In  my  opinion  the  composition  of  the 
sulpl  10  nitrites  may  be  very  simply  referred  tu  the  en  ru  pi  is  it:  oh  of  ammonia,  in  which  the 
hydrogen  is  partly  replaced  by  the  radicle  of  the  sulphates.     If  wo  represent  the  eoiupo- 
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There  are  yet  several  other  substances,  formed  by  the  oxides  of 
nitrogen  and  sulphur,  which  belong  to  this  class  of  complex  and,  under 
some  circumstances,  unstable  compounds.  In  the  manufacture  of 
sulphuric  acid,  both  these  classes  of  oxides  come  into  contact  with  each 
other  in  the  lead  chambers,  and  if  there  be  insufficient  water  for  the 
formation  of  sulphuric  acid  they  give  crystalline  compounds,  termed 
clirrm/'tr  rryetah.  As  a  rule,  the  composition  of  the  crystals  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  formula  NHSOg,  This  is  a  compound  of  the  radicles, 
NO,,  of  nitric  acid  and,  HSOj,  of  sulphuric  acid,  or  nitrosulphuric 
acid,  NOa'SH03,  if  sulphuric  acid  be  expressed  as  OH-SHO^  and  nitric 
by  NOj-OH,  The  tabular  crystals  of  this  substance  fuse  at  about  70", 
are  formed  both  by  the  direct  action  of  nitrous  anhydride  or  nitric 
peroxide  on  sulphuric  acid  (Weltzen  and  others},  and  especially  on 
sulphuric  acid  containing  anhydride  -for  example,  by  means  of  the 
lower  oxides  of  nitrogen  and  the  higher  oxides  of  sulphur — and  also 
by  the  action  of  the  lower  oxides  of  sulphur  and  nitric  acid.*' 


sition  or  potassium  sulphate  iin  KOKSOr„  then  tile  group  KSO,  will  be  equivalent 
(according  to  the  law  ol  substitutions)  tn  HO  awl  to  hydrogen.  It  combines  with 
hydrogen,  forming  the  iwtaasium  acid  sulphite,  KHSOj.  Therefore  the  group  KSO] 
may  also  replace  the  hydrogen  in  ammonia.  Judging  by  my  analysis  (lo7u)  the  extreme 
limit  of  this  substitution,  M(HSOj)j,  agrees  with  that  of  the  aulpho- nitrite,  which  is 
easily  formed,  simultaneously  with  alkali,  by  the  action  of  potassium  sulphite  on  potaa- 
siom  nitrite,  according  to  the  equation  8K(KSOJ  +  KN0.,  +  3HJO  =  N(KHO,)j  +  lHKO. 
The  researches  of  Berglund,  and  especially  ol  Rasehig  (1887),  fnlly  verified  my  conclu. 
aions,  and  showed  that  we  imi -'  ili-iin^ii.-li  tin.-  F.jIL<<u;m^  types  of  salts,  corresponding 
with  ammonia,  where  X  stand*  f.jr  tin-  .mi][.li.-n  ii  group,  list  i-„  in  which  the  hydrogen  is 
replaced  by  potassium;  hence  X  =  KSO,:  (1)  NH,.X.  <-i)  KH\...  (SI  NX.,,  (4)  N(OH)XH, 
(5)  N(OH)Xj,  (B)  N(OH)-,X,  jnit  as  NH,(OII)  is  hydro lyUmine,  NH(OH).,  in  tbe  hydrate, 
of  nitrous  oxide,  and  N(0H)5  is  nrlhonitrous  acid,  as  followo  from  the  law  of  sub. 
atitntiona.  This  clasi  of  compounds  is  in  most  intimate  relation  with  the  aeries  of 
snlphonitroua  riiinp.iuin.1n,  cur  repp- 'tiding  with  '  chamber  crystals  '  and  their  acids,  which 
we  shall  consider  later, 

"  In  the  sulphuric  acid  chambers  the  lower  mid.-  uf  iiit.ru};,  n  mnl  sulphur  toko  part 
in  the  reaction.  They  are  oxidised  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  form  nitro.  sulphuric 
acid— for  eittmp1e,2SO;  +  N,0-t0.j+H50  =  2NHSOs.  This  compound  dissolves™  strong 
sulphuric  acid  without  changing,  and  when  this  solution  is  diluted  (when  the  sp.  gr.  falls 
tu  r.'n  it  splits  up  into  sulphuric  hi  id  und  nitrous  anhydride,  and  by  the  action  of  sul- 
phurous anhydride  is  converted  into  nitric  oxidu,  which  by  itself  (in  the  absence  of  nitric 
acid  or  oxygen)  is  insoluble  in  sulphuric  acid.  These  reactions  are  token  advantage  of 
in  retaining  the  oxides  of  nitrogen  in  the  (lay-  Lubsoc  coke-towers,  and  for  extracting  the 
absorbed  oxides  or  nitrogen  Iron)  the  resultant  solution  in  the  Glover's  tower  (Vol.  I.  p. 
lot).  Although  nitric  oiide  is  not  absorbed  by  sulphuric  acid,  it  reacts  (Rose,  Briining) 
on  its  anhydride,  and  forms  sulphurous  anhydride  and  a  Bfjstallinf  hi1.-i.lii, ■.-.  X  .S/i,  _ 
■NO  +  SBO,  -  SO,  -  N,0,nSOv  This  may  be  regarded  as  the  anhydride  of  nitro-  sulphuric 
acid,hocauBeN;S;Oj  =  2XHSOs-H,0;  like  nitro-sulpburic  ocid.it  is  decomposed  by  water 
into  nitro—  ulpluiric  acid  and  nitrous  anhydride.  Since  boric  and  areeninus  anhydrides, 
alumina  and  other  oiides  of  the  form  E,Ojarf  able  to  combine  with  sulphuric  anhydride 
tu  form  similar  compounds  decomposable  by  water,  the  above  compound  docs  not 
present  any  exceptional  phenomenon. 
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Tluo.niljilivrie  acid,  HjSjO.,— that  is,  a  compound  of  sulphurous 
acid  and  sulphur — also  belongs  to  the  products  of  combination  of  sul- 
phurous acid.  In  a  free  slate  it  is  very  unstable  and  it  is  only  known. 
in  the  form  of  its  salts  proceeding  from  the  direct  action  of  sulphur  on 
the  normal  sulphites  ;  if  endeavours  be  made  to  separate  it  in  a  free 
state,  it  immediately  splits  up  into  those  elements  from  which  it  might 
be  formed— that  is,  into  sulphur  and  sulphurous  acid.  The  most 
important  of  its  salts  is  the  sodium,  thiomlphale,  Na, S(Oai5H,0, 
which  occurs  in  colourless  crystals,  which  are  unacted  on  by  atino- 
spheric  oxygen  either  when  in  a.  dry  Etate  or  in  solution.  Many  other 
salts  of  this  acid  are  easily  formed  by  means  of  this  suit,  although  this 
cannot  be  done  with  nil  bases,  for  such  bases  as  alumina,  ferric  oxide, 
chromium  oxide,  and  others  do  not  give  compounds  with  thiosidphuric 
acid,  just  as  they  do  nut  form  stable  compounds  with  carbonic  acid. 
Whenever  these  salts  might  be  formed,  they  (like  the  acid)  split  up 
into  sulphurous  acid  and  sulphur,  and  furthermore  the  elements  of 
tliiosulpliuric  acid  in  many  caaes  act  in  a  reducing  manner,  forming 
sulphuric  acid  and  taking  up  the  oxygen  from  reducible  oxides.  Thus, 
when  treated  with  a  thiosulpliate  the  soluble  ferric  salts  give  a  precipi- 
tate of  sulphur  and  form  ferrous  salts,  in  which  case  it  is  the  elements 
of  sulphurous  acid  which  act:  H.S.jO^SOj  +  S  +  H^.  The  thio- 
sulphatcs  of  the  metals  of  the  alkalis  are  obtained  directly  by  boiling 
a  solution  of  their  sulphites  withsulphur:  Na,SOa  +  S=Na,SaO,.  The 
same  salts  are  formed  by  the  action  of  sulphurous  anhydride  on  solu- 
tions of  the  sulphides  :  thus,  sodium  sulphide  dissolved  in  water  gives 
sulphur  and  sodium  thinsulplmte,  when  a  stream  of  sulphurous  anhy- 
dride is  passed  through  it  :  2Na.iS+3S01=2Na.,a,03  +  S.  The  poly- 
sulphides  of  the  alkali  metals  when  left  exposed  to  the  air  attract 
oxygen  and  also  form  thiosulphates.13 

*■  Than  when  alkali  Malt,  which  contains  calcium  sulphide,  undergoes  oxidation  in 
the  nir  it  first  form*  a  calcium  poly  sulphide,  and  thnn  calcium  thir.  sulphate,  CaS.,Os.  If 
iron  01  zinc  acts  on  a  solution  of  sulphurous  acid,  then,  ln-sidcs  the  hyposulphurous  »eid 
first  formed,  a  miituru  of  sulphite  anil  thiowdphatc  is  obtained.  Thus,  for  example,  with 
iinc,8SO;  +  Zn.,  =  Zn80;+ZnR,03.  In  this  case,  aa  in  the  formation  of  hyposalphnroua 
acid,  there  is  no  hydrogen  liberated.  One  of  the  most  common  methods  for  preparing 
ftimilalialM  Oarninta  in  (he  aotiim  of  sulphur  o>i  the  ulialii.  The  reaction  is  accom- 
panied hy  the  formation  of  sulphides  and  thiosulphntps,  just  as  the  reaction  of  chlorino 
on  alkalis  is  accompanied  t>y  I  In-  format  inn  of  hypochlorite!,  and  chlorides  :  hence  in  this 
respect  the  thiosnlphates  hold  the  some  position  in  the  order  n'  ihc  compounds  of  sul- 
phur an  the  hypochlorites  do  among  the  chlorine  compouiuls.  The  reaction  of  caustia 
eaU  on  an  excess  of  siilphnr  may  he  expressed  thns:  fl.VaHO  *  13S  =  3Nn  ..Mj  -  NV.S  ,1.1.  - 
::II  .0.  Tims  nnlphnr  is  wdnblc  in  alkalis.  On  a  largo  scale  sodium  thiosulphste.  Na2S..."u\,  U 
prepared  hy  tir-t  li.-utin;:  soiliuin  Mil  pi  ,:!".•  ii  ill,  ,  tinrcoal,  to  (orm  sodium  -nip Lido,  which  IB 
then  dissolved  in  water  and  treated  with  sulphurous  anhydride.  The  reaction  is  com- 
pleted when  the  solution  becomei  slightly  acid.      A  certain  amount  of  caustic  alkali  ia 
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Although  sulphur,  in  combining  directly  with  oxygen,  only  forms  » 
small  quantity  of  sulphuric  anhydride,  S03,  and  nearly  ail  passes  into 
sulphurous  anhydride,  still  the  latter  may  be  converted  into  the  higher 
oxide,  or  sulphuric  anhydride,  S03,  by  many  methods.  Sulphuric 
anhydride  is  a  solid  crystalline  substance  at  the  ordinary  temperature  ; 
it  is  easily  fusible  (IG°),  and  volatile,  and  attracts  moisture  with  great 

added  to  the  slightly  acid  solution  ;  a  portion  of  the  sulphur  ia  thus  precipitated,  and  the 
solution  is  Uum  hailed  and  evaporated  in  order  to  crystallise  out  the  salt.  The  satura- 
tion of  the  solution  of  frniiuiu  h«1  [ill id'  liy  sulphurous  uuhrilriiln  i-  curried  ..ii  in  different 
i.  .■  i  • — for  example,  by  means  of  coke  tower*,  by  causing  the  solution  of  sulphide  to 
trickle  over  the  coke,  and  Urn  sulphurous  anhydride,  obtained  l.y  burning  sulphur,  to  past 
up  the  coke  tower  from  below.  An  excess  o(  sulphurous  anhydride  must  ho  avoided,  as 
otherwise  sodium  trithionste  is  formed.  Sodium  thio  sulphate  in  nbn  pre[>ared  by  the 
double  decomposition  of  the  solubl ilrium  lhiosul|ilnite  with  sudium  Kulphute  or  car- 
bonate, in  which  case  calcium  sulphate  or  carbonate  is  precipitated.  The  calcium  thio- 
Kulplmte  is  prepared  l.y  the  action  by  sulphurous  iinhydride  ou  either  calcium  sulphide  or 
alkuli  waste.  A  dilute  solution  nf  calcium  thiosulphuLe  may  lie  obtained  by  treating  alkali 
waste  which  has  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  air  with  water.  On  evaporation,  this  solu- 
tion gives  crystals  nl  the  salt  oontaiuini:  J  inoloculcs  H...O.  A  solution  of  calcium  thiosnl- 
phatF-must  he  evaporated  with  great  c.i  re.  because  nth.-rivise  tin-  .alt  breaks  up  into  sulphur 
and  calcium  sulphide.     Even  the  crystallised  salt  sometimes  undergoes  this  change. 

The  crystals  of  sodium  tbiosulphato  are  stable,  do  not  effloresce,  and  at  0°  dissolve  in 
one  part  of  water,  and  at  'iu:  in  UT>  part.  Tin-  solution  of  this  salt  does  not  undergo 
any  change  when  boiled  for  a  short  time,  but  niter  prolonged  boiling  ii  deposits  uulphur. 
The  crystals  fuse  at  fill",  and  lose  all  their  water  at  100'.  When  the  dry  salt  is  ignited 
it  gives  sodium  sulphide  and  sulphate.     With  acids,  a  solution  uf  the  thiosalphate  soon 

becomes  cloudy  anil  dejiosits  an  c\ dingly  line  [novdei-  of  sulphur.    II  the  amount  of 

acid  added  be  considerable  it  also  evolves  sulphin.iUM  anhydride,  owing  to  the  instability 
of  the  hypoiulphumus  acid  itself;  H.jS.jOj^HiO  +  S  +  SO,.  Sodium  thiosnlphate 
has  many  practical  rises;  it  is  used  ill  photography  for  dissolving  silver  chloride  and 
bromide.  Its  solvent  action  on  silver  chloride  may  be  taken  advantage  of  in  extracting 
thia  metal  as  chloride  from  its  ores.  In  dissolving,  it  fornis  a  double  salt  of  silver  and 
sodium;  AfiCl  +  Nn.,S-,0-  =  NiCl  +  AgN»SjO:.  Sodium  thiosulphate  is  an  anlirhlor— 
that  is,  a  substance  which  hinders  llie  d.-slructivt  action  of  free  chlorine  owing  to  its  being 
very  easily  oxidised  by  chlorine  into  sulphuric  «i  id  and  sodium  chloride.  The  reaction 
with  iodine  is  different,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  accuracy  with  whii-h  it  proceeds.  The 
iodine  takes  up  half  the  sodium  from  the  sa.lt  and  converts  it  into  a  tetrathiunate : 
aNa,jij,Os+I«  =  aNiI  +  NB,,S(0(,.  Hence  a  solution  of  sodium  thiosulphate  maybe 
llUhjaJll  for  the  ll«l«l milnl inn  if  free  Iodine.  As  iodine  is  eipelled  from  potassium 
iodide  by  chlorine-,  it  is  possible  also  to  determine  the  amount  of  chlorine  by  [his  method 
if  potassium  iodide  be  added  to  a  solution  containing  chlorine.  And  as  many  of  the 
higher  oxides  are  able  to  evolve  iodine  from  potassium  iodide,  or  rlilorine  from  hydro- 
cliloric  acid  (for  example,  the  higher  oxides  of  manganeae,  chromium,  At,),  it  is  also 
possible  to  determine  the  amounts  of  these  higher  oxides  by  means  of  sodium  thioaub 
pbate  and  lilieraled  iodine.  The  details  of  these  methods  must  Le  looked  for  in  books 
on  analytical  chemistry. 

On  adding  a  solution  of  a  Inidttttl  gradually  to  a  solution  of  aodianl  thi 'Milphate,  there 
ia  formed  a  white  precipitate  of  lead  thiosiil[.liat.'.Pb^,0,lat  first  in  this  reaction  asolntlj 
double  salt,  and  if  the  action  I*  rapid,  lead  sulphide).  When  this  substance  is  heated  at  fl00J, 
It  undergoes  a  cliange  and  takes  fire.  Sodium  thiosulphato  in  solution  soon  reduce*  the 
eupric  salts  into  cuprous  salts  by  means  of  the  sulphurous  acid  eon  luim-d  in  the  thiosulphate, 
but  the  reaultimt  i  uprous  oxide  is  not  precipitated,  because  it  passes  into  the  state  of  a  thio- 
salphate and  forms  a  double  salt  with  the  hyposulphite  taken.  These  double  cuproo* 
TOL.  H.  q 
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energy.  Although  it  is  formed  by  the  combination  of  sulphurous 
anhydride  with  oxygen,  it  is  liable  to  further  combination.  Thus  it 
combines  with  water,  hydrochloric  acid,  ammonia,  with  many  hydro- 
carbons, and  even  with  sulphuric  acid,  boric  and  nitrous  anhydrides,  <fcc, 
not  to  mention  bases  which  burn  directly  in  its  vapour,  forming 
sulphates.  The  oxidation  of  sulphurous  anhydride,  S02,  into  sulphuric 
anhydride,  S03,  is  accomplished  by  passing  a  mixture  of  the  former 
and  dry  oxygen  or  air  over  incandescent  spongy  platinum,  by  means  of 
which  a  combination  takes  place  between  the  two  gases.  An  increase 
of  pressure  accelerates  the  reaction  (Hanisch).  If  the  product  be 
passed  into  a  cold  vessel,  crystalline  sulphuric  anhydride  is  deposited 
upon  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  but  as  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  all  traces  of 
moisture  it  always  contains  compounds  of  its  hydrates  :  H2S207  and 
H2S40,3,  whose  presence  so  modifies  the  properties  of  the  anhydride 
(Weber)  that  formerly  two  modifications  of  the  anhydride  were  recog- 
nised (Marignac,  Schultz-Sellack,  and  others).  The  same  (an  impure 
but  perfectly  anhydrous  anhydride  is  formed  by  distilling  over  phos- 
phoric anhydride)  sulphuric  anhydride  may  be  obtained  from  certain 
anhydrous,  or  almost  so,  sulphates,  which  are  decomposed  by  heat. 
Such  are,  for  instance,  the  acid  sodium  sulphate,  NaHS04,  and  the 
pyro-  or  di-sulphate,  Na.iS207(Vol.  T.  p.  510),  formed  from  it,  which  when 
ignited  evolve  sulphuric  anhydride  ;  also  ferrous  sulphate,  and  certain 
other  salts  which  are  easily  decomposed  by  the  action  of  heat.  If  the 
sulphate  taken  decomposes  at  a  very  high  temperature,  sulphuric 
anhydride  is  not  obtained,  but  is  split  up  into  oxygen  and  sulphurous 
anhydride.  Green  vitriol — that  is,  ferrous  sulphate,  FeS04 — belongs  to 
the  number  of  those  sulphates  which  easily  give  off  sulphuric  anhydride. 
It  contains  water  of  crystallisation,  and  parts  with  it  when  it  is  heated, 
but  the  last  equivalent  of  water  is  driven  off  with  difficulty,  just  as  is 
the  case  with  magnesium  sulphate  ;  however,  under  the  action  of  a 
powerful  heat  this  evolution  of  sulphuric  anhydride  does  take  place, 

salts  are  excellent  reducing  agents.    The  solution  becomes  colourless  on  the  formation 
of  cuprous  salts,  and  when  heated  it  gives  a  black  precipitate  of  copper  sulphide. 

The  following  formulae  sufficiently  explain  the  position  held  by  thiosulphuric  acid 
among  the  other  acids  of  sulphur : 

Sulphurous  acid  S03H(OH) 

Sulphuric  acid  S09OH(OH) 

Thiosulphuric  acid  803SH(OH) 

Hyposulphurous  acid  802H(S02H) 

Dithionic  acid  S03OH(S03OH) 

At  one  time  it  was  thought  that  all  the  salts  of  thiosulphuric  acid  only  existed  with 
water,  and  it  was  then  supposed  that  their  composition  was  H4S3O4,  or  HgSOg,  but  Popp 
obtained  the  anhydrous  salts. 
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although  nut  completely,  because  at  a  high  temperature  a  portion  of  it 
is  decomposed  by  the  ferrous  oxide  (S03  +  2FeO),  which  is  converted 
into  ferric  oxide,  Fe^Oj,  and  in  consequence  a  portion  of  the  sulphuric 
anhydride  is  converted  into  sulphurous  anhydride.  Thus  the  products 
of  the  decomposition  of  ferrous  sulphate  will  be  r  ferric  oxide,  Fe,0J(, 
sulphurous  anhydride,  SO,,  and  sulphuric  anhydride,  SO„  according-  to 
the  equation:  2FeSO^=Fe,Oj,  +  SOj  +  SOs.  As  water  stdl  remains  with 
the  ferrous  sulphate  when  it  is  heated,  the  result  will  partially  consist 
of  tbe  hydrate  H^SO,,  with  anhydride,  SO„  dissolved  in  it.  Sulphuric 
acid  was  for  a  long  time  prepare!  in  this  manner  ;  this  process  was 
formerly  carried  on  on  a  large  scale  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nord- 
hausen,  and,  therefore,  the  sulphuric  acid  prepared  from  ferrous  sul- 
phate is  Milled  fuming  Xordhti.usr.n-  acid.  At  the  present  time  the 
fuming  acid  is  prepared  by  passing  the  volatile  products  of  the  decom- 
position of  ferrous  sulplnto  through  strong  sulphuric  acid  prepared 
by  the  ordinary  method.  The  sulphurous  anhydride  is  insoluble  in  it, 
but  it  absorbs  the  sulphuric  anhydride.  Sulphuric  anliydride  may  be 
better  prepared  by  igniting  a  mixture  of  solium  pyrosulphate,  Na,8,0;, 
and  magnesium  sulpliati-  (Walters  ;  the  decomposition  proceeds  at  600s) 
than  from  ferrous  sulphate  or  sodium  pyrosulphate  alone  ;  because  in 
the  former  ease  there  remains  a  stable  double  salt  MgNtifSO^),. 
Nordhausen  sulphuric  acid  fumes  in  air,  owing  to  its  containing  and 
easily  giving  off  sulphuric  anhydride,  and  it  is  therefore  also  called 
fittu'in,,  sulphuric,  acid  ;  these  fumes  are  nothing  but  the  vapour  of 
sulphuric  anhydride  combining  with  the  moisture  in  the  air,  and  forming 
non-volatile  sulphuric  acid  (hydrate).'3 

Nordhausen  sulphuric  acid  as  a  solution  erf  sulphuric  anhydride  in 

11  Nordhausen  sulphuric  acid  may  serve  uh  n  very  simple  means  fur  lln-  preparation  of 
mil  |>hu  rir  anhydride.  For  this  purpose  the  fJordbaosen  acid  is  lion  till  in  n  glass  retort, 
whose  neck  is  firmly  filed  in  the  mouth  of  a  welt-Gaoled  flush.  The  him  of  moisture 
is  prevented  liy  connivtiug  the  r-civ.'i  with  *  drying  tube.  On  heating  the  retort  the 
unpoors  of  the  volatile  snlphnric  anhydride  will  pass  over  into  Uw  receiver,  where  thoy 
condense;  ths  anhydride  thus  prepared  will,  however,  contain  traces  of  sulphnrio  acid— 
that  is,  of  the  hydrate— because  it  rapidly  u-ttracts  moisture  from  the  air  and  forma 
sulphuric  acid.  By  r-i-Mt- -Hy  distilling  nv..-r  [>h<is|ihoric  anhydride,  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  the  pure  anhydride.  HO-,,  fspt'iially  if  Hie  process  lie  carried  on  without  access 
Of  air. 

The  ordinary  sulphuric  anhydride,  which  is  imperfectly  freed  from  th?  hydrate,  in  a 
mow-white,  exceedingly  volatile  substance;  it  fuses  at  111"  into  a  colour  less  liquid  having 
a  specific  gravity  at  -26°  =  1*01,  and  at  47°  »1'81;  it  volatilisea  at  (8°,  Aftst  being  kept 
tat  some  time  this  substance  nndergoes  a  changa,  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid 
combining  by  degrees  with  a  large  proportion  of  the  anhydride,  terming  pulysulphurje 
•rids,  B, SO,, n BO,,,  which  fuse  with:  difficulty  feven  at  10U1,  Marignac),  but  decompose 
when  heated.  In  the  entire  absence  of  water  this  rise  in  the  fuaiug  ]«iint  does  not  occur 
(Weber  1,  and  then  the  anhydride  long  remains  liquid,  and  solidifies  at  about  +]S°,  yola- 
it  40°.  and  haa  *  specific  gratify  1'W  at  10'. 
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sulphuric  acid  contains  a  peculiar  compound  of  these  substances,  or 
pyrosulphuric  acid ;  an  imperfect  anhydride  of  sulphuric  acid,  H^Ss07, 
analogous  in  composition  with  the  salts,  Na^St07,  KjCr^O-,  and  similar 
pyro- salts  or  an  hydro- acid  salts.  At  all  events  the  bond  holding 
the  sulphuric  acid  and  anhydride  together  is  unstable.  This  is  obvious 
from  the  fact  that  the  anhj  dride  may  easily  be  separated  from  this 
compound  by  the  action  of  heat  In  order  to  obtain  the  definite  com- 
pound, the  Nordhausen  acid  is  cooled  to  5°,  or,  better  still,  a  portion  of 
it  is  distilled  until  all  the  anhydride  and  a  certain  amount  of  sulphuric 
acid  have  passed  over  into  the  distillate,  which  will  then  solidify  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  because  the  compound  H2S04,S03  fuses  at  35°. 
Although  this  substance  reacts  on  water,  bases,  &c,  like  a  mixture  of 
S03  +  H2S04,  still  as  a  definite  compound,  H2S207,  exists  in  a  free 
state  and  gives  salts  and  a  chloranhydride,  S205Clj,44  we  must  admit 
the  existence  of  a  particular  pyrosulphuric  acid,  like  pyrophosphoric  acid, 
remarking  only  that  the  latter  imperfect  anhydride  has  a  far  greater 
stability  and  is  not  even  converted  into  a  perfect  hydrate  by  water. 
Further,  the  salts  M2S207  dissolved  in  water  react  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  acid  salts  MHS04,  whilst  the  imperfect  hydrates  of  phosphoric 
acid  (for  example,  PH03,  H4P207)  have  independent  reactions  even  in 
an  aqueous  solution  which  distinguish  them  and  their  salts  from  the 
perfect  hydrates. 

Sulphuric  acid,  H2S04,  is  formed  by  the  combination  of  its  anhy- 
dride, S03,  and  water,  with  the  evolution  of  a  large  amount  of  heat  ; 
the  reaction  S03  +  H20  develops  21300  heat  units.  The  methods 
of  its  preparation  on  a  larger  scale,  as  well  as  the  majority  of  known 

44  Pyrosulphuric  chloranhydride,  or  pyrosulphuryl  chloride,  S203C1.>,  corresponds 
with  pyrosulphuric  acid,  in  the  same  way  that  sulpharyl  chloride,  SO^Cl?,  corresponds 
with  sulphuric  acid.  The  composition  S^O&Cl?  ■*  SO^Cl?  +  S05%  It  is  obtained  by  the  action 
of  the  vapour  of  sulphuric  anhydride  on  sulphur  chloride :  S2C1^  +  5SOs  =  6S0.2  +  S2O5CL2. 
It  is  also  formed  (and  not  sulphtiryl  chloride,  S02C12,  Michaelis)  by  the  action  of  phos- 
phorus pentachloride  in  excess  on  sulphuric  aoid  (or  its  first  chloranhydride,  8H05C1). 
It  is  an  oily  liquid,  boiling  at  about  160°,  and  of  sp.  gr.  1*6.  According  to  Konovaloff 
(Vol.  L  p.  814),  its  vapour  density  is  normal.  It  should  be  noticed  that  the  same  substance 
is  obtained  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  anhydride  on  sulphur  tetrachloride,  and  also  on 
carbon  tetrachloride,  and  this  substance  is  the  last  product  of  the  metalepsis  of  CH4,  and 
therefore  the  comparison  of  SCI?  and  SgCl?  with  products  of  metalepsis  (see  further) 
also  finds  confirmation  in  particular  reactions.  Rose,  who  obtained  pyrosulphuryl 
chloride,  S205C12,  regarded  it  as  SC1^,5S03,  for  at  that  time  they  always  endeavoured  to 
find  two  component  parts  of  opposite  polarity.  And  then  the  substance  in  question 
waa  cited  as  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  hexachloride,  SCl<j.  Pyrosulphuryl  chloride  is 
decomposed  by  cold  water,  but  more  slowly  than  chlorosuiphurio  acid,  and  the  other 
chloranhydrides. 

The  relation  between  pyrosulphuric  acid  and  the  normal  acid  will  be  obvious  if  we 
express  the  latter  by  the  formula  OH(803H),  because  the  snlphonic  group  (S05H)  is 
evidently  equivalent  to  OH,  and  consequently  to  H,  and  therefore  if  we  replace  both  the 
hydrogens  in  water  by  this  radicle  we  shall  obtain  (SOjH)jO— that  is,  pyrosulphuric  acid. 
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methods  for  its  formation,  are  dependent  oil  the  oxidation  of  sul- 
phurous anhydride,  and  the  formation  of  sulphuric  anhydride,  which 
forms  sulphuric  acid  under  the  action  of  water.  The  technical  mode 
of  its  manufacture  has  been  described  in  Chap.  VI.,  Vol.  I.  p.  284. 
The  acid  obtained  from  the  lend  dwmbert  is  diluted  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  water,  and  is  also  impure,  owing  to  the  presence  of  oxides 
of  nitrogen,  lead  compounds,  and  certain  impurities  from  the  burnt  sul- 
phur which  have  come  over  in  a  gaseous  and  vaporous  state  (for 
example,  arsenic  compounds).  For  practical  purposes,  hardly  any 
notice  is  taken  of  the  majurity  "f  these  impurities,  because  they  do  not 
interfere  in  its  general  qualities.  Must  frequently  endeavours  are  only 
made  to  remove,  as  far  as  possible,  all  the  water  which  may  he  expelled 
without  destroying  the  composition  of  sulphuric  acid  as  a  hydrate.11'1 
That  is,  the  object  is  to  obtain  the  hydrate,  H.jSO,,  from  the  dilute 
acid.  The  separation  of  the  water  from  the  dilute  acid  is  carried  on  by 
evaporating  with  the  aid  of  heat.  Every  given  mixture  of  water  and 
sulphuric  acid  begins  to  part  with  a  certain  amount  of  aqueous  vapour 
when  heated  to  a  certain  definite  temperature.  At  a  low  temperature 
there  is  either  no  evaporation  of  water,  or  even  an  absorption  of 
moisture  from  the  air.  As  the  removal  of  the  water  proceeds,  the  tem- 
perature at  which  it  conies  off  rises  ;  the  more  dilute  the  acid  the  lower 
the  temperature  at  which  it  gives  up  a  portion  of  its  water.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  the  removal  of  water  from  dilute  solutions  of  sulphuric 
acid  may  be  easily  curried  on  (up  to  00"  Baunn*)  in  lead,  and  still 
better  in  glass,  vessels,  because  at  low  temperatures  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  does  not  corrode  either  glass  or  lead.  But  as  the  acid  becomes 
more  concentrated  the  temperature  at  which  the  water  comes  over 
becomes  higher  and  higher,  and  then  the  acid  begins  to  act  on  lead 
(with  tiie  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  conversion  of  the 
lead  into  sulphate),  and  therefore  lead  vessels  cannot  be  employed  for 
the  entire  removal  of  the  water.  For  this  purpose  the  evaporation  is 
generally  carried  on  in  glajss  or  platinum  retorts,  like  those  depicted 
in  tigs.  87  and  S^. 

The  concentration  if  sulphuric  acid  in  glass  retorts  ia  not  a  con- 
tinuous process,  and  consists  of  heating  the  dilute  acid  until  it  ceases 
to  give  off  aqueous  vapour,  and  until  the  sulphuric  acid  itself  hegins  to 

i  water,  or  concentration  to  »lmont  the  real  ncid,  HjUO,.  i< 
:  in  Llit-  first  plttie  to  avoid  the  eipenne  of  transit  (it  ia  cheaper 
to  remove  the  water  than  to  pay  for  its  transit  to  a  grout  distance),  anil  in  (be  second 
IiUon  tnaiiy  pr<wsi.i -  -fur  iii-Uiinv.  tin-  refining  .if  [win drum— require  a  strong  acid  free 
from  *d  eiceta  of  water,  tils  weak  acid  having  no  action.  On  thin  account  the  produc- 
tion of  Bolphnri,'  anhydride  increase!  year  by  year,  and  probably  in  time  it  will  be  an 
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e*>me  iff-  'hat  :s.  nnrii  the  comiMHtiua  ■-■! 
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n*ach*«  320*  surf  the  .iensityot  the  residue  l"J47 '  =-iti'-  Bourn*''.'*     The 
platinum  vpsseis  designed  for  the  continuous  innteai ration  oi  iulphuriu 


urirf  ennsiftt  'rf  a  fioiler,  b,  famished  with  a  helmet,  e,  a  vapour-tocduet- 
ing  pip**,  r.  r,  nnri  a  syphon  tube,  h  r,  which  draws  off  the  sulphuric 


**  Tlii>  iliWfnltrwilh  which  the  tut  portion*  of  water  an  removed  is  wen  from  the 
fart  flint  Ih*  Wlir,«  Ihw«a«*  t«7  ifwjfoJar.lotallT  naamgMone moment,  then  suddenly 
•larting  kk*<"<  »'"'  "'*  r"P'^   formation  of  a  tomideraWe  amount  of  it  ram,  and  at  tha 
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acid  concentrated  in  the  boiler.  A  stream  of  sulphuric  acid  previously 
concentrated  in  lead  retorts  to  a  density  of  about  60°  Baume — •>,  to 
a  sp.  gr.  of  1*7 — runs  continuously  into  the  retort  through  an  upper 
funnel  e.  The  apparatus  is  fed  from  above,  because  the  acid  freshly 
supplied  is  lighter  than  that  which  has  already  lost  water,  and  also 
because  the  water  is  more  easily  evaporated  from  the  freshly-supplied 
acid  at  the  surface.  The  platinum  retort  is  heated,  and  the  steam 
coming  off  is  condensed  in  a  worm  F  G,  whilst  as  fresh  diluted  acid  is 
supplied  to  the  boiler  the  acid  already  concentrated  is  drawn  off 
thnmgh  the  syphon  tube  H  B,  which  is  furnished  with  a  regulating 
cock,  by  means  of  which  the  outflow  of  the  concentrated  acid  from  the 
bottom  of  the  retort  can  be  so  regulated  that  it  will  always  present 
one  and  the  same  specific  gravity,  corresponding  with  the  strength 
required.  For  this  purpose,  the  acid  flowing  from  the  syphon  is  col- 
lected in  a  receiver  R,  in  which  a  hydrometer,  indicating  its  density, 
floats  ;  if  its  density  be  less  than  66°  Baume,  the  regulating  cock  is 
closed  sufficiently  to  retard  the  outflow  of  sulphuric  acid,  so  as  to 
lengthen  the  time  of  its  evaporation  in  the  retort.47 


same  time  jerking  and  even  overturning  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  held.  Hence  it  is  not 
a  rare  occurrence  for  the  glass  retorts  to  break  daring  the  distillation;  this  causes 
platinum  retorts  to  be  preferred,  as  the  boiling  then  proceeds  quite  uniformly. 

47  The  greatest  part  of  the  sulphuric  acid  is  used  in  the  soda  manufacture,  in  the 
conversion  of  the  common  salt  into  sulphate.  For  this  purpose  an  acid  having  a 
density  of  CO  Baume  is  amply  sufficient.  Chamber  acid  has  a  density  up  to  1*57  =  50°  to 
51  -  Baume ;  it  contains  about  35  per  cent,  of  water.  About  15  per  cent,  of  this  water  can 
be  removed  in  leaden  stills,  and  nearly  all  the  remainder  may  be  expelled  in  glass  or  plati- 
num vessels.  Acid  of  66°  Baume,  =1*847,  contains  about  96  per  cent,  of  the  hydrate 
H -S04.  The  density  falls  with  a  greater  or  less  proportion  of  water,  the  m^Tim^tn 
density  corresponding  with  97 i  per  cent,  of  the  hydrate  H3SO4. 

When,  by  heating  and  evaporation  of  the  water,  sulphuric  acid  attains  a  density  of 
00  Baume'  (sp.  gr.  1*84),  it  is  impossible  to  concentrate  it  further,  because  it  then  distils 
over  unchanged.  The  distillation  of  sulphuric  acid  is  not  generally  carried  on  on  a 
large  scale,  but  forms  a  laboratory  process,  employed  when  particularly  pure  acid  is 
required.  The  distillation  is  effected  either  in  platinum  retorts  furnished  with  corre- 
sponding  condensers  and  receivers,  or  in  glass  retorts.  In  the  latter  case,  great  caution  is 
necessary,  because  the  boiling  of  sulphuric  acid  itself  is  accompanied  by  still  more  violent 
jerks  and  greater  irregularity  than  even  the  evaporation  of  the  last  portions  of  water 
contained  in  the  acid.  If  the  glass  retort  which  holds  the  strong  sulphuric  acid  to  be 
distilled  be  heated  directly  from  below,  it  frequently  jerks  and  breaks.  For  greater 
safety  the  heating  is  not  effected  from  below,  but  at  the  sides  of  the  retort.  Then  the 
evaporation  does  not  proceed  in  the  whole  mass,  but  only  from  the  upper  portions  of  the 
liquid,  and  therefore  goes  on  much  more  quietly.  For  this  purpose  the  bottom  of  the 
retort  is  protected  from  the  action  of  heat;  for  example,  by  immersing  it  in  a  special 
basin  and  lowering  the  bottom  of  the  retort  below  the  charcoal  stove,  by  means  of  which 
the  acid  is  heated.  The  acid  may  be  made  to  boil  quietly  also  by  surrounding  the  retort 
with  good  conductors  of  heat — for  example,  iron  filings,  or  by  immersing  a  bunch  of 
2>latinum  wire*  in  the  acid,  as  the  bubbles  of  sulphuric  acid  vapour  then  form  on  the 
extremities  ol  the  wires. 
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Strictly  speaking,  sulphuric  acid  is  not  volatile,  and  at  its  so-called 
boiling-point48  it  really  decomposes  into  its  anhydride  and  water ;  its 
boiling-point  (338°)  being  nothing  else  but  its  temperature  of  decom- 
position. The  products  of  this  decomposition  are  substances  boiling 
much  below  the  temperature  of  the  decomposition  of  sulphuric  acid. 
This  conclusion  with  regard  to  the  process  of  the  distillation  of  sul- 
phuric acid  may  be  deduced  from  Bineau's  observations  on  the  vapour 
density  of  sulphuric  acid.  This  density  referred  to  hydrogen  proved 
to  be  half  that  which  sulphuric  acid  should  have  according  to  its 
molecular  weight,  H2S04,  in  which  case  it  should  be  49,  whilst  the 
observed  density  was  equal  to  24*5.  Besides  which,  Marignac  showed 
that  the  first  portions  of  the  sulphuric  acid  distilled  over  contain  less 
of  the  elements  of  water  than  the  portion  which  remains  behind,  or 
which  distils  over  towards  the  end.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
in  distilling  the  sulphuric  acid  is  decomposed,  but  a  portion  of  the 
water  proceeding  from  its  decomposition  is  retained  by  the  remaining 
mass  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  therefore  at  first  a  mixture  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  sulphuric  anhydride -i.e.  fuming  sulphuric  acid— is  obtained 
in  the  distillate.  It  is  possible  by  repeating  the  distillation  several  times 
and  only  collecting  the  first  portions  of  the  distillate,  to  obtain  a 
distinctly-fuming  acid.  To  obtain  the  definite  hydrate  H2S04,  it  is 
necessary  to  refrigerate  a  highly-concentrated  acid,  of  as  great  a 
purity  as  possible,  to  which  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  anhydride 
has  been  previously  added  (because  pure  sulphuric  acid  does  not 
separate  in  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  water).  Pure  sulphuric 
acid,  H2S04,  solidifies  when  it  is  cooled  below  0°,  and  therefore  the 

49  According  to  Regnault,  the  vapour  tensions  (in  millimetres  of  mercury)  of  the 
vapour  given  off  by  the  hydrates  of  sulphuric  acid,  HaSO^nHgO,  are — 
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According  to  Lunge,  the  vapour  tension  o!  the  aqueous  vapour  given  off  from 
solutions  of  sulphuric  acid  containing  p  per  cent.H2SOi,  at  t°t  equals  the  barometric 
pressure  720  to  780  mm. 

p  =  10        20        80        40        50        60        70        80        85        90        95 

*=        102°    105°     108°    114°    124°    141°     170°     207°    288°    282°    295° 
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normal  acid  first  crystallises  out  from  the  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 
By  repeating  the  refrigeration  several  times,  and  pouring  off  the 
unsolidiiied  portion,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  pure  normal  hydrate, 
HvSO,,  which  melts  at  10'.  The  presence  of  several  per  cents,  of 
water  considerably  lowers  the  freezing-point.  At  40"  it  already  gives 
off  distinct  fumes —that  is,  it  logins  to  decompose  into  sulphuric 
anhydride,  which  volatilises,  and  water,  which  is  absorbed  by  the 
remaining  mass  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  therefore  even  In  a  dry 
atmosphere  the  hydrate  H,SO,  becomes  weaker,  until  it  attains  a 
dilution  of  l^p.c.  of  water.  Thus  it  appears  that  so  common, 
and  apparently  so  stable,  a  compound  as  sulphuric  acid  decomposes 
even  at  a  low  temperature  with  separation  of  the  anhydride,  hut  this 
decomposition  is  restricted  by  a  limit,  corresponding  to  the  pre- 
sence   of    about    1^    p.c.  of    water,    or  to  a  composition    of    nearly 

E,o,i2H1eo4« 

In  a  concentrated  form  sulphuric  acid  is  commercially  known  as 
oil  of  vitriol,  because  for  a  long  time  it  was  obtained  from  green  vitriol, 
and  because  it  has  an  oily  appearance  and  Hows  from  one  vessel  into 
another  in  a  thick  and  comparatively  immobile  stream,  like  the 
majority  of  oily  substances,  and  in  this  clearly  differs  from  such 
liquids  as  water,  spirit,  ether,  anil  the  like,  which  exhibit  a  far  greater 
mobility.  Among  its  properties,  the  first  to  he  remarked  is  its 
faculty  for  the  formation  of  many  compounds.  We  already  know 
that  it  combines  with  its  anhydride,  and  with  the  sulphates  of  the 
alkali  metals  ;  that  it  is  soluble  in  water,  with  which  it  forms  more  or 
less  stable  compounds.  Sulphuric  acid,  when  mixed  with  water, 
develops  a  very  considerable  amount  of  heat.'50 

**  Now  there  is  no  mm  tor  thinking  that  this  substance  is  a  definite  compound  ; 
it  is  an  equilibrated  system  which  doea  not  decompose  under  ordinary  circumstances 
below  BUM3.  Dittmar  curried  on  the  distillation  under  pr'smr>-s  varying  between  .til  and 
SI  JO  millimetres  (of  mercury),  arid  he  found  tliat  the  composition  of  the  residue  hardly 
varies,  and  contains  fi.  nil  <J:>-2  t<<  \>*"i  percent.  "I  tin-  imtii.hI  hydra!  c.  nltli..Lif!li  ..I  !il>  1111:1. 
the  temperature  „f  distillation  ia  about  310°  and  nt  3140  mm.  it  -  882°.  Furthermore, 
it  is  a  circumstance  of  practical  importance  that  under  a  pressure  of  two  atmospheres 
the  distillation  of  sulphuric  acid  proceed*  very  quietly. 

Sulphuric  acid  may  be  purified  from  the  majority  ol  iti  impurities  by  distillation,  if 
the  first  and  last  portions  of  the  distillate  he  rejected.  The  first  portions  wUl  contain 
the  oiides  of  nitrogen,  livdn.,  hli.iic  acid,  Ac,  and  the  last  portions  the  less  volatile 
impurilies,  The  oxide*  "I  mtniiii-ji  iimy  be  removed  by  licntini:  the  arid  with  churn  ml, 
which  converts  them  into  volatile  gases.  Sulphuric  acid  may  be  freed  Iroiu  arsenic  by 
heating  it  with  manganese  dioxide  and  then  rjurtilling.  This  oxidises  all  the  arsenic  into 
uon-ioUtile  arsenic  acid.  Without  a  preliniiiinry  oiiduuou  it  would  partially  remain  as 
volatile  arscnious  acid,  and  might  pass  over  into  the  distillate.  The  arsenic  may  also  he 
driven  off  by  first  reducing  it  to  arseuions  acid,  and  then  passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas 
through  the  heated  acid.     It  is  then  converted  into  aruenious  chloride,  which  volatilises. 

"  The  amount  of  heat  developed  by  the  mixture  of   sulphuric  acid  with  water  is 
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Besides  the  normal  hydrate  H.2S04,  another  definite  hydrate 
H2S04,H20  (84*48  per  cent  of  the  normal  hydrate,  and  15*52  per  cent, 
of  water)  is  known  ;  it  crystallises  extremely  easily  in  large  six-sided 
prisms,  which  form  above  0° — namely,  at  about  +  8°  ;  when  heated  to 
210°  it  loses  water.*1 

Tf  the  hydrates  H,S04  and  H2S0oH20  exist  at  low  temperatures 
as  definite  compounds,  and  if  pyrosulphuric  acid,  H2S02S03,  has  the 
same  property,  and  if  they  all  decompose  with  more  or  less  ease  on  a  rise 
of  temperature,  with  the  disengagement  of  either  S03  or  H20  (and 
these  elements  of  sulphuric  acid  are  evolved  quite  separately  from  each 
other — that  is,  uncombined),  then  it  follows  that  between  sulphuric 
anhydride,  S03,  and  water,  H20,  there  exists  an  uninterrupted  and  con- 
secutive series  of  homogeneous  substances  which  in  a  liquid  state  are 
nothing  else  than  solutions. 

However,  as  among  them  we  must  distinguish  the  above-mentioned 
definite  compounds,  which  are  incapable  of  taking  a  vaporous  form, 
but  able  to  pass  into  a  solid  state,  it  is  indispensable,  in  order  to  arrive 
at  a  right  judgment,  to  seek  for  other  means  for  determining  the 
existence  of  any  definite  compounds — beyond  the  conditions  for  a 
change  of  state.  In  this  respect  we  may  be  guided  by  the  variation 
of  properties  of  any  kind,  which  proceeds  with  a  variation  in  the 
composition   of    solutions.     For  definite   compounds   we    should    ex- 

exprcssed  by  the  diagram  on  p.  76,  Vol.  I.,  by  the  middle  curve,  whose  abscissae  are  the 
percentage  amounts  of  acid(H2SOH)  in  the  resultant  solution,  and  ordinates  the  number  of 
units  of  heat  corresponding  with  the  formation  of  100  cubic  centimetres  of  the  solution 
(at  18°).  The  calculations  on  which  the  curve  it  designed  are  based  on  Thomsen's  de- 
terminations, which  show  that  98  grams  or  a  molecular  amount  of  sulphuric  acid,  in 
combining  with  m  molecules  of  water  (that  is,  with  m  18  grams  of  water),  develop  the 
following  number  of  units  of  heat,  R : — 
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0954 

0975 

T  =    127° 

149° 

146° 

121° 

82° 

45° 

19° 

9> 

5° 

c  stands  for  the  specific  heat  of  H^SC^mH^O  (according  to  Marignac  and  Pfaundler), 
and  T  for  the  rise  in  temperature  which  proceeds  from  the  mixture  of  H2S04with  wH.^O. 
The  diagram  shows  that  contraction  and  rise  of  temperature  proceed  almost  parallel 
with  each  other. 

51  With  an  excess  of  snow,  the  hydrate  H2S04,H20,  like  the  normal  hydrate,  gives  a 
freezing  mixture,  owing  to  the  absorption  of  a  large  amount  of  heat  (at  the  expense  of 
the  latent  heat  of  fusion).  In  melting,  the  molecule  H2S04  absorbs  960  heat  units,  and 
the  molecule  H^SOjI^O  8680  heat  units.  If  we  mix,  for  example,  one  gram  molecule 
of  this  hydrate  with  seventeen  gram  molecules  of  snow,  then  there  is  an  absorption  of 
18080  heat  units,  because  17H?0  absorbs  17  x  1480  heat  units,  and  the  combination  of 
the  monohydrate  with  water  evolves  9800  heat  units.  As  the  specific  heat  of  the 
resultant  compound  H?S04,18H30 =0*818,  the  fall  of  temperature  will  be  =*62'6.  And 
to  in  reality  an  extreme  degree  of  .cold  may  be  obtained  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid. 
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pect  changes  in  properties,  and  this  is  observed  to  be  the  case  in 
reality.  But  only  a  few  properties  have  been  determined  with  sufficient 
accuracy.  In  those  properties  which  have  been  determined  for  many 
solutions  of  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  actually  seen  that  the  above-mentioned 
definite  compounds  are  distinguished  by  distinctive  marks  of  change- 
As  an  example  we  may  cite  the  variation  of  the  specific  gravity  with  a 
variation  of  temperature  (namely  da/dt,  if  s  be  the  sp.  gr.  and  t  the 
temperature).  For  the  normal  hydrate,  Kj$Oit  this  factor  dajdt  or  k 
is  easily  determined  from  the  fact  that — 

8=18-528— 10-65<  +  0-0013*J, 

where  »  is  the  specific  gravity  at  (  (degrees  Celsius)  if  the  sp.  gr.  of 
water  at  4°=10000.  Therefore,  k  =  1005— O026(.  This  means 
that  at  0°  the  sp.  gr.  of  the  acid  H,SO,  decreases  by  10-65  for  every  rise 
of  a  degree  of  temperature,  at  10°  by  1039,  at  20°  by  10-13,  at  30°  by 
9"87.M  And  for  solutions  containing  slightly  morn  anhydride  than 
the  acid  H,SO(  (i.e.  for  fuming  sulphuric  acid),  as  well  as  for  solu- 
tions containing  little  water,  the  magnitude  —  k  is  greater  than  for  the 
acid  H,SO,.  Thus  for  the  solution  SOa,2H,SO„  at  10°  — A-=l0-9,  and 
for  the  acid  H.SO,  at  10°— i=10  4.  On  diluting  the  acid  HaSO,  this 
increase  of  the  magnitude— k  goes  on  until  the  formation  of  the  solution 
HjSO<,HaO(~/:=lM  at  10°),  and  then,  on  the  further  dilution  with 
water,  it  again  decreases.  Consequently  both  hydrates  HfS04  and 
HfSO^HjO  are  here  expressed  by  an  alteration  of  the  magnitude 
of  K. 

Of  all  the  properties  of  the  solutions  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  specific 
gravity  has  been  the  most  thoroughly  investigated.  The  researches  of 
Bineau,  Kremers,  Lunge  and  Naef,  Mariguac,  Mendeleeff,  Ostwald, 
Schertel  and  Winkler,  give  the  following  specific  gravities  (in  a  vacuum  ; 
water  4°=10000)  at  OV3 
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H,S04  +  12i  H20  a  =  12345  v  =  30*34 
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Where/?  is  weight  per  cent,  of  H.2S04. 

The  investigation  of  the  increase  of  the  specific  gravity  with  a  rise 
of  the  percentage  amount  of  the  normal  hydrate  H2S04 — that  is,  the 
magnitudes  of  ds/dp  (the  quotient  of  8  by  p) — shows  that  in  this  respect 
also  the  definite  hydrates  H2S04  and  H2S04H20  clearly  stand  out 
among  the  solutions.  The  variations  of  these  increments  are  given  on 
the  accompanying  diagram,  where  the  percentage  amounts  of  H2S04  in 
the  solutions  are  laid  out  along  the  axes  of  abscissae,  and  the  magnitudes 
of  these  increments  are  laid  along  the  axes  of  the  ordinates.  It  is  seen 
that  these  magnitudes  lie  in  straight  lines,  proceeding  from  one  definite 
hydrate  to  another,  where  they  undergo  a  rupture  an*d  change  their 
direction.  This  is  most  clearly  seen  in  the  normal  hydrate  H2S04 
(p=100  p.c).  From  H.,S04,H20  to  H2S04  ds/dp  is  expressed  by  the 
straight  line  729  —  7*49/?,  and  therefore  when />= 100,  the  increment  of 
the  specific  gravity  ds/dp  is  a  negative  quantity  =  —  20  ;  this  signifies 
that  in  approaching  to  the  hydrate  H2S04,  the  specific  gravity  does  not 
rise,  but  falls,  with  the  increase  of  the  amounts  of  H2S04.  And  in 
reality  Kohlrausch,  Schertel,  and  others  found  that  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  normal  acid  is  less  than  that  of  its  first  mixtures  with  water, 
and  that  the  maximum  specific  gravity  (when  ds/dp=0)  corresponds 
not  with  H2S04 — that  is,  not  top  =  100 — but  nearly  with/; =97^  p.c. 
And  thus,  according  as  the  aqueous  acid  by  the  addition  of  sulphuric 
anhydride  approaches  from  97£  p.c.  to  100  p.c,  or  H2S04,  the  specific 
gravity  falls,  ds/dp  =  —  20.  But  directly  the  addition  of  sulphuric 
anhydride  is  in  excess  of  that  needed  to  form  the  hydrate  H2S04}  and 
fuming  sulphuric  acid  begins  to  be  formed,  the  specific  gravity 
begins  to  rise— thus,  then  *=18528+129  (/>-100)  +  3-9  (p-100)V4 

54  In  order  to  preserve  the  same  form  of  expression  for  the  composition  of  faming 
sulphuric  acid  as  for  the  weaker  solutions,  I  take  p  as  that  quantity  of  normal  acid 
H2S04  which  may  be  obtained  from  100  parts  by  weight  of  a  given  eolation.    If  />  = 
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therefore  d»ld/>  then=129  +  7,8  (/>  — 100),  consequently  when  /)=100 
the  magnitude  da  d/i  is  no  longer  negative  but  positive,  and  =129, 
That  is,  at  the  point  11,80,  there  ia  a  rupture  in  the  continuity  of  d»  dp 
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from—  20  to  +129,  as  is  seen  from  the  diagram,  where  VV  depict 
A  d\<  from  H,80„H»0  to  HaSO,  and  VI  depicts  ds/dp  from  H,80, 
in  the  direction  of  fuming  sulphuric  acid. 

In  a  like  manner  it  may  be  shown  that  the  increment  or  quotient 
dtjdp  attains  a  maximum  value  (among  all  solutions  of  sulphuric  acid 
in  water)  at  the  hydrate  H1,SO,|,2H.!0,  which  corresponds  with  the 
greatest  contraction  and  rise  of  temperature  in  the  admixture  of 
sulphuric  acid  with  water.  And  as  this  hydrate  has  the  composition 
8(OH)6=HjS04,2H.jO,    which  corresponds  with  many  salts— for  in- 
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8tance,  with  CaS04,2HaO — therefore,  although  it  is  not  known  in  a  solid 

.form  like  H.2S04,H20=SO(OH)4  and  H2S04=S02(OH)2,  still  it  must 

be  recognised  as  a  definite  compound  of  water  and  sulphuric  acid. ,M 

In  practice,  where  sulphuric  acid  is  used  in  immense  quantities  it 

is  very  important  to  be  able  to  accurately  and  rapidly  determine  the 

amount  of  normal  hydrate  in  aqueous  solutions.      For  this  purpose 

recourse  is  generally  had  to  the  determination  of  the  specific  gravity, 

and  therefore  we  give  below  a  table  of  the  specific  gravities  of  solutions 

of  sulphuric  acid,  for  four  temperatures  ty  taking  the  sp.  gr.  of  water  at 

4°=1000.*6 

10° 

0-9997 

1-070 

1-145 

1-224 

1-309 

1-401 

1-506 

1-619 

1-737 

1-825 

1-842 

The  great  affinity  of  sulphuric  acid  for  water  is  also  seen    from 
the  fact  that  when  the  strong  acid  acts  on  the  majority  of  organic 

55  Although  not  so  clearly  proved,  still,  judging  from  the  specific  gravities,  we  should 
recognise  another  hydrate,  HqSO^OH^O,  and  one  more  very  highly  hydrated  hydrate, 
H2SO4,150H^O,  at  which  point  the  direction  of  ds  dp  changes  (as  is  seen  in  the  diagram), 
but  whose  composition  cannot  yet  be  accurately  determined  with  the  sum  of  the  data 
now  at  our  disposal.  The  researches  (see  Note  58)  made  by  me  in  this  direction  have 
since  found  indirect  confirmation  in  the  careful  observations  on  solutions  of  ferric 
chloride  and  zinc  chloride  (Chapter  XVI.  Note  4)  carried  on  by  Cheltzoff,  which  show 
that  for  these  salts  dt  dp  exhibits  nearly  the  same  changes  as  sulphuric  acid.  Besides 
which,  H.  Crompton  (1888),  in  his  researches  on  the  electrical  conductivity  of  solutions 
of  sulphuric  acid,  and  Tammann,  in  his  observations  on  their  vapour  tension,  found  a 
correlation  with  the  hydrates  indicated,  as  above,  by  the  investigation  of  their  specific 
gravities.  This  subject,  which  has  so  recently  entered  into  the  literature  of  chemistry, 
and  which  is  connected  with  the  theory  of  the  dissociation  of  the  hydrates  occurring 
(Chapter  I.)  in  solutions,  will  probably  be  elucidated  by  further  work,  and  requires  fresh 
special  research. 

**  Besides  which,  the  following  are  the  sp.  gr.  about  100  p.c. : — 
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mhstanees  {especially  when  heated)  it  very  frequently  take*  vp  the 
element*  of  water  occurring  in  them.  Thus  strong  sulphuric  acid 
acting  on  alcohol,  CjHG0,  takes  up  the  elements  of  water  from  it, 
and  converts  it  into  olefiunt  gas,  C,H,.  It  acts  in  a  similar  manner 
on  wood  and  other  vegetable  tissues,  which  it  chars.  If  a  piece  of 
wood  be  immersed  in  strong  sulphuric  acid  it  turns  black.  This  is 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  wood  contains  carbohydrates  which  give  up 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  as  water  to  the  sulphuric  acid,  leaving  charcoal, 
or  ;i  black  inns.-i  very  rich  in  it,  behind,  F<>r  ex;iTiiplc,  celluhisi',  0,, II , ,,* ).,,. 
acts  in  this  manner.  Hence  it  is  said,  that  sulphuric  acid  rhars  organic 
matter. n 

The  second  most  important  peculiarity  of  sulphuric  acid  is  its 
distinct  and  very  energetic  aciil  properties,  which  we  have  already  had 
freijuent  occasion  to  notice,  and  therefore  we  will  now  only  consider 
a  few  of  their  aspects.  First  of  all  we  must  remember  that,  with 
calcium,  strontium,  and  especially  with  barium  and  lead,  sulphuric  acid 
forms  very  slightly  soluble  salts,  whilst  with  the  majority  of  other  metals 
it  gives  more  easily  soluble  salts,  which  in  the  majority  of  cases  are  able, 
like  sulphuric  acid  itself,  to  combine  with  water  to  form  crystallo- 
hydrates.  Normal  sulphuric  a  .-id,  containing  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  in 
its  molecule,  is  able  already  for  this  reason  alone  to  form  two  classes  of 
salts,  normal  and  acid,  which  it  does  with  great  facility  with  the  alkali 
metals.  The  metals  of  the  alkaline  earths  and  the  majority  of  other 
metals,  if  they  do  form  acid  sulphates,  do  so  under  exceptional  condi- 
tions (with  an  excess  of  strong  sulphuric  acid),  and  these  salts  when 
formed  are  decomposable  hy  water — that  is,  although  having  a  certain 
degree  of  physical  stability  they  have  no  chemical  stability.  Besides 
the  acid  salts  RHSO<,  sulphuric  acid  also  gives  other  forms  of  acid 
salts.  An  entire  series  of  salts  having  the  composition  RHS00H.jSO„ 
or  for  bivalent  metals  RSO),3HjSOH,r,s    have  been    prepared.     Such 


17  If  sulphuric  arid  be  kept  in  an  open  TtlWll.  tin1  organic  mutter  of  the  dust  held  in 
the  atmosphere  fulls  into  it  and  blue  kens  the  acid.  The  lame  tiling  happens  if  sulphuric 
arid  is  kept  in  ■  bottle  cloaad  bj  I  Bark,  because  the  cork  becomes  charred,  and  the  arid 
turns  black.  However,  the  chemirnl  properties  of  the  aeid  undergo  a  very  slight  change 
when  it  turns  black,  so  that  it,  in  (.till  fit  for  many  purposes.  Sulphuric  aeid  which  is 
considerably  diluted  with  water  does  not  produce  the  shore  effects,  which  clearly  shows 
their  dependence  on  the  affinity  of  the  sulphuric  aeid  for  water.  It  is  evident  from  the 
preceding  that  strong  eulphurie  acid  will  aet  as  a  powerful  poison  ;  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  very  dilute  it  is  even  employed  as  a  fertiliser,  and  it  is  sometimes  poured 
directly  over  fields  destined  for  vegetation,  and  somelimes  plnnts  themselves  are  washed 
with  it.  If  taken  internally  by  animals  in  ■  very  dilute  solution  it  baa  very  little  notion, 
although  the  strong  aeid  is  a  very  powerful  poison,  just  as  acetic  acid  in  a  very  Mronj 
solution  i»  poisonous,  and  u  dilute  solution  forms  the  vinegar  used  for  consumption. 

*  Weber  (IBM)  obtained  a  series  of  salts  IljO.SSOj  for  K.  Rb,  Ci,  and  Tl, 
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salts  have  been  obtained  for  potassium,  sodium,  nickel,  calcium,  silver, 
magnesium,  manganese.  They  are  prepared  by  dissolving  the  sulphates 
in  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  heating  the  solution  until  the  excess 
of  sulphuric  acid  is  driven  off ;  on  cooling,  the  mass  solidifies  into  a 
crystalline  salt.  Besides  which,  Rose  obtained  a  salt  having  the  com- 
position Na2S04,NaHS04,  and  if  HNaS04  be  heated  it  easily  forms  a 
salt  Na2S207=Na2S04,S03  ;  hence  it  is  clear  that  suphuric  anhydride 
combines  with  various  proportions  of  bases,  just  as  it  combines  with 
various  proportions  of  water. 

We  already  know  that  sulphuric  acid  displaces  the  acid  from  the 
salts  of  nitric,  carbonic,  and  many  other  volatile  acids.  Berthollet's 
laws,  as  we  have  seen  (Chapter  X.),  explain  this  fact,  and  show  thai; 
sulphuric  acid  does  not  displace  the  above  acids,  because  it  has  a 
greater  affinity  for  bases,  but  only  because  of  its  small  volatility  ;  and, 
indeed,  in  an  aqueous  solution  sulphuric  acid  displaces  the  much  less 
soluble  boric  acid  from  its  compounds — for  instance,  from  borax,  and  it 
also  displaces  silica  from  its  compounds  with  bases ;  but  both  boric 
anhydride  and  silica,  when  fused  with  sulphates,  decompose  them,  dis- 
placing sulphuric  anhydride,  SOa,  because  they  are  less  volatile  than 
sulphuric  anhydride  and  sulphuric  acid  itself. 

The  reactions  of  sulphuric  acid  with  respect  to  organic  substances  are 
generally  determined  by  its  acid  character,  when  the  direct  extraction 
of  water,  or  oxidation  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  of  the  sulphuric 
acid,59  or  disintegration  does  not  take  place.  So,  for  example,  with 
sulphuric  acid  the  majority  of  the  saturated  hydrocarbons,  CHHim, 
form  a  special  class  of  sulphonic  acids,  C„H2in_,(HS03) ;  for  example, 
benzene,  C6H6,  forms  benzenesulphonic  acid,  C6H5*S03H,  water  being 
separated,  for  the  formation  of  which  oxygen  is  taken  up  from  the 
sulphuric  acid,  because  the  product  contains  less  oxygen  than  the 
sulphuric  acid.  It  is  evident  from  these  acids  that  the  hydrogen  in 
organic  compounds  is  replaceable  by  the  group  S03H,  just  as  it  may  be 
replaced  by  the  radicles  CI,  N02,  C02H,  and  others.     As  the  radicle 

49  For  example,  the  action  of  hot  sulphuric  acid  on  nitrogenous  compounds,  as 
applied  in  Kjeldahl's  method  for  the  estimation  of  nitrogen  (Vol.  I.  p.  240).  It  is  obvious 
that  when  sulphuric  acid  acts  as  an  oxidising  agent,  it  forms  sulphurous  anhydride. 

The  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  the  alcohols  is  exactly  similar  to  its  action  on 
alkalis,  because  the  alcohols,  like  alkalis,  react  on  acids ;  a  molecule  of  alcohol  with  a 
molecule  of  sulphuric  acid  separates  water  and  forms  an  acid  ethereal  salt — that  is, 
there  is  produced  an  ethereal  compound  corresponding  with  acid  salts.  Thus,  for 
example,  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  H9S04,  on  common  alcohol,  C2H5OH,  gives  water 
and  sulphovinic  acid,  C2H5HS04 — that  is,  sulphuric  acid  in  which  one  atom  of  hydrogen 
is  replaced  by  the  radicle  CjHft  of  ethyl  alcohol,  SO,(OH)(OC2H6),  or,  which  is  one  and 
the  same  thing,  the  hydrogen  in  alcohol  is  replaced  by  the  radicle  (sulphoxyl)  of 
sulphuric  acid,  CaHtO'SO^OH). 
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of  sulphuric  acid  or  sulphonyl,  S02OH  or  SH03,  contains,  like  carboxyl 
(Vol.  I.  p.  383),  one  hydrogen  (hydroxyl)  of  sulphuric  acid,  therefore  the 
resultant  substances  are  acids  whose  basicity  is  equal  to  the  number  of 
hydrogens  replaced  by  sulphoxyl.  And  as  sulphoxyl  takes  the  place  of 
hydrogen,  and  itself  contains  hydrogen,  therefore  the  eulpho-acids  are 
equal  to  a  hydrocarbon  -f  S03,  just  as  every  organic  (carboxylic)  acid 
is  equal  to  a  hydrocarbon  -4-  C02.  Moreover,  here  this  relation  corre- 
sponds with  the  direct  reaction,  because  many  sulphonic  acids  are 
obtained  by  the  direct  combination  of  sulphuric  anhydride :  C6H5(S03H) 
=C6H64-S03.  The  sulphonic  acids  give  soluble  barium  salts,  and  are 
therefore  easily  distinguished  from  sulphuric  acid.  They  are  soluble  in 
water,  are  not  volatile,  and  when  distilled  give  sulphurous  anhydride 
(whilst  the  hydroxyl  previously  in  combination  with  the  sulphurous 
anhydride  remains  in  the  hydrocarbon  group ;  thus  phenol,  C6H;-/OH, 
is  obtained  from  benzenesulphonic  acid),  and  they  are  very  energetic, 
because  the  hydrogen  acting  in  them  is  of  the  same  nature  as  in 
sulphuric  acid  itself.60 

Sulphuric  acid,  as  containing  a  large  proportion  of  oxygen,  is  a 
substance  which  frequently  acts  as  an  oxidising  agent :  in  which  case 
it  is  deoxidised,  forming  sulphurous  anhydride  and  water  (or  even, 
although  more  rarely,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  sulphur).  Sulphuric 
acid  acts  in  this  manner  on  charcoal,  copper,  mercury,  silver,  organic 
and  other  substances,  which  are  unable  to  evolve  hydrogen  from  it 
directly,  as  we  saw  in  describing  sulphurous  anhydride. 

Although  a  higher  form  of  oxide  capable  of  giving  salts,  sulphuric 

60  We  will  mention  the  following  difference  between  the  sulphonic  acids  and  the 
ethereal  acid  sulphites  (Note  59) :  the  former  re-form  sulphuric  acid  with  difficulty  and 
the  latter  easily.  Thus  sulphovinic  acid  when  heated  with  an  excess  of  water  is  recon- 
verted into  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid.  This  is  explained  in  the  following  manner.  Both 
these  clashes  of  acids  ure  produced  by  the  substitution  of  hydrogen  by  SO3H,  or  the 
univalent  radicle  of  sulphuric  acid,  but  hi  the  formation  of  ethereal  acid  sulphates  the 
SO-H  replaces  the  hydrogen  of  the  hydroxyl  in  the  alcohol,  whilst  in  the  formation  of 
the  sulphonic  acids  the  S05H  replaces  the  hydrogen  of  a  hydrocarbon.  This  difference 
clearly  evinces  itself  in  the  existence  of  two  acids  of  the  composition  SC^C^Hfl.  The 
one,  mentioned  above,  is  alcohol,  CoH5%OH,  in  which  the  hydrogen  of  the  hydroxyl  is 
replaced  by  sulphoxyl  =  CoHs'OSO.^H,  whilst  the  other  is  alcohol,  in  which  one  atom  of 
the  hydrogen  in  ethyl,  C0H5,  is  replaced  by  the  sulphonic  group — that  is  =  CiH4(SOsH)*OH. 
The  latter  is  called  isethionic  acid.  It  is  more  stable  than  sulphovinic  acid.  The  details 
as  to  these  interesting  compounds  must  be  looked  for  in  organic  chemistry,  but  I  think 
it  necessary  to  note  one  of  the  general  methods  of  formation  of  these  acids.  The  sul- 
phites of  the  alkalis — for  example,  K.2SO5 — when  heated  with  the  halogen  products  of 
metalepsis,  give  a  halogen  salt  and  a  Bait  of  a  sulphonic  acid.  Thus  methyl  iodide, 
CH-,I,  corresponds  with  marsh  gas,  CH4,  and  at  100°  with  a  solution  of  potassium  sul- 
phite, KiSO-,  it  gives  potassium  iodide,  KI,  and  potassium  methylsulphonate,  CH3SO3K 
— that  is,  a  salt  of  the  sulphonic  acid.  This  shows  that  the  sulphonic  acid  may  be  referred 
to  sulphurous  acid,  because  there  is  a  resemblance  between  sulphuric  and  sulphurous  acid, 
which  clearly  evjnces  itself  here  in  the  formation  of  one  product  from  them  both.  ' 
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anhydride  is  capable  of  further  oxidation,  and  forms  a  kind  of  peroxide* 
just  as  hydrogen  gives  hydrogen  peroxide,  in  addition  to  water,  or  as 
sodium  and  potassium,  besides  the  oxides  Na20  and  KaO,  give  their 
peroxides,  compounds  which  are  in  a  chemical  sense  unstable,  power- 
fully oxidising,  and  which  do  not  directly  enter  into  saline  combina- 
tions. If  the  oxides  of  potassium,  barium,  <fcc,  be  likened  to  water, 
then  their  peroxides  must  naturally  be  likened  to  hydrogen  peroxide,61 
not  only  because  the  oxygen  contained  in  them  is  very  mobile  and 
easily  liberated,  and  because  their  reactions  are  similar,  but  also  be- 
cause they  can  be  mutually  transformed  into  each  other,  and  because, 
although  they  do  not  give  true  salts,  they  are  able  to  form  mutual 
compounds  and  hydrates,  as  is  seen  from  Schbne's  researches,  who 
obtained  a  compound  of  barium  peroxide  with  hydrogen  peroxide.62 
And  this  is  the  character  of  sulphuric  peroxide,  Sv07,  discovered  in 
1878  by  Berthelot,  and  called  by  him  per  sulphuric  acid,  although  it 
does  not  form  salts,  nor  exhibit  any  properties  that  can  justify  its 
being  termed  an  acid  ;63  thus  it   decomposes  spontaneously,  and   is 

61  The  reaction  BaO  +  O  develops  12000  heat  units,  whilst  the  reaction  H.20-0 
absorbs  —21000  heat  units. 

81  If  barium  peroxide  be  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  (or  acetic)  acid,  or  if  a  solution  of 
hydrogen  peroxide  be  diluted  with  a  solution  of  barium  hydroxide,  a  pure  hydrate  is  pre- 
cipitated having  the  composition  Ba02,8H20  (sometimes  the  composition  is  taken  as 
Ba02,6H20).  This  fact  was  already  known  to  Thenard.  Schone  showed  that  if  hydrogen 
peroxide  be  in  excess,  a  crystalline  compound  of  both  peroxides,  BaO.»,H202,  is  precipi- 
tated. Schone  also  obtained  small  well-formed  crystals  of  the  same  composition  by 
adding  a  solution  of  ammonia  to  an  acid  solution  of  barium  peroxide  (containing  a  barium 
8 lit  and  hydrogen  peroxide).  Thus  barium  peroxide  combines  with  both  water  and 
hydrogen  peroxide.  This  is  a  very  important  fact  for  the  comprehension  of  the  compo- 
sition of  other  peroxides,  which  has  recently  occupied  the  attention  of  many  chemists. 

15  There  is  only  one  circumstance  which  might  cause  the  oxide  S207  to  be  named  as 
it  was  by  Berthelot,  but  this  circumstance  is  purely  external  and  conditional,  and  depends 
on  the  fact  that  the  dioxides  Mn02  and  Pb02  are  frequently  called  peroxides,  although 
they  are  of  a  different  nature  from  the  true  peroxides,  H202,  Ba02,  Na^O^,  &c.  Manganese 
and  its  analogues,  which  give  bases  and  acids,  form  peroxides  from  basic  oxides  plus 
oxygen,  and  the  peroxides  plus  oxygen  give  the  acids ;  and  among  them  is  MnO-  the 
analogue  of  SO3,  and  Mn207  the  analogue  in  composition  of  S207.  But  it  is  evident 
that  the  properties  of  the  peroxides  are  independent,  and  Mn02  has  as  little  resemblance 
to  the  peroxides  of  hydrogen,  sodium,  and  barium  as  it  has  to  the  oxides  Pt02,  S02,  SiO,2, 
and  even  Pb02,  although  here  the  oxides  are  formed  on  the  same  type.  In  the  first 
place,  those  true  peroxides,  among  which  Sa07  must  be  reckoned,  present  a  higher  type 
of  oxide  than  the  Bait-forming  oxide  (and  in  the  case  of  MnO,  there  ore  still  higher  acid 
oxides,  Mn03  and  Mn207),  and  in  the  second  place  they  contain  oxygen,  which  is  as 
easily  liberated  in  reactions  as  in  hydrogen  peroxide. 

In  order  to  clearly  demonstrate  the  possibility  of  a  peroxide  form  for  acids,  it  should 
be  mentioned  that  Brodie  long  ago  obtained  the  so-called  acetic  peroxide  (C2H20)>0.2, 
by  the  action  of  barium  peroxide  on  acetic  anhydride  (C2H30)20.  Its  corresponding 
hydrate  is  also  known.  This  shows  that  true  peroxides  and  their  hydrates,  with 
reactions  similar  to  those  of  hydrogen  peroxide,  may  be  possible  for  acids,  as  we  find 
to  be  the  case  with  acetic  peroxide  and  its  hydrate.    And  such,  in  my  opinion,  is  the 
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formed  from  2SO„  +  0  with  the  absorption  of  heat  (  —  27  thousand 
heat  units),  like  ozone  from  Oa  +  0  (  —  -9  thousand  units  nf  heat),  or 
hydrogen  peroxide  H,0+0  {—21  thousand  heat  units).  It  gives 
a  compound  with  hydrogen  peroxide  like  that  formed  by  barium 
peroxide;  it  is  formed  from  strong  sulphuric  acid  and  hydrogen 
peroxide,  exactly  like  calcium  peroxide;  it  is  even  decomposed  by 
platinum,  and  presents  all  the  character*  of  the  true  peroxides. 

The  hydrate  qfatdpkuric  peroxide,  810I,H|OwSIBsOtl  is  obtained 
more  simply  hy  mixing  strong  sulphuric  acid  (not  weaker  than 
HjSO„2H,0)  directly  with  hydrogen  peroxide,  or  by  the  action  of  a 
galvanic  current  on  sulphuric  acid  mixed  with  a  certain  amount  of 
Water,  and  cooled,  the  electrodes  l.eitig  platinum  wires,  when  it  natu- 
rally appears  at  the  positive  pole.01  When  an  acid  of  the  strength 
H.,WOJ,t".HiO  is  taken,  then  at  first  the  hydrate  of  the  sulphuric  per- 
oxide, Sa07,H,0,  only  is  formed  ;  but  when  the  concentration  about  tlie 
positive  pole  reaches  H.,r}O.(,3H,0,  then  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  per- 
oxide and  the  hydrate  of  sulphuric  peroxide  begins  to  he  formed.     A 

relation  of  S.jOT  ami  its  compounds  with  water  and  hydrogen  pwtafbU  to  sulphurii 
acid,  nnil   therefore   I    cull   S,0;  the  sulphur  peroxide  er  the  snlphniyl  p ..- 1-  ■  ■■.   1. 

is  evident   from   the  .iInivm  thu  ■iiniiliir  I'ffuxirli-ii  y  In-  expfclnl   tut  oth,-r  .unit  uls" 

A  sundar  higher  oxide  has  long  been  known  for  chromium,  ami  Berthulot  obtained  a  like 
compound  fop  nitric  arid  ;  hut  these  hare  been  far  less  studied  than  K,0:,  which  Berthelot 
discovered  and  inwUgmtrf  Willi  a  certain  amount  of  detail. 

Anhydrous  sitli'hurir  j^n^ulr,  R  ,0;.  is  nl.taincd  l>v  (he  |i]-nl,.i>e-e.l  ]H  to  10  hoursi 
action  of  a  silent  discharge  of  considerable  intensity  "ii  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  sul- 
phurous anhydride;  the  vapour  nf  sulphuric  peroxide,  S.0-,  condenses  as  liquid  drop*, 
or  af'*r  being  cooled  to  0"  in  the  form  of  long  uilmmHn  crystals,  resembling  those  of 
sulphuric  anhydride,  The  anhydrous  compound  S  ,(").  ,.iud  also  the  hydrous  I  cannot  be 
preserved  long,  as  it  splits  np  into  oiygen  and  sulphuric  anhydride.  Direct  experiment 
shows  that  a  mitt ure  of  e.|iud  volumes  of  sulphurous  anhydride  and  oxygen  leaves  a 
residue  o!  a  quarter  of  the  oiygen  taken,  or  half  of  the  whole  volume,  which  indicates  the 
formula  S,,0T.  This  substance  is  soluble  in  water,  and  it  then  gives  a  hydrate,  probably 
having  the  composition  S.,0,.H.,0  =  SSH04.  This  solution  oxidises  the  salts  8nX... 
potassium  iodide,  and  others,  which  renders  it  possible  lo  prove  that  the  solution  actually 
contains  one  atom  of  oxygen  capable-  nf  effecting  oxidation  to  two  molecules  of 
sulphuric  anhydride. 

•■  Many  other  peroxides  of  various  elements  may  be  obtained  by  a  similar  method  of 
double  deromposition  or  by  the  action  of  a  galvanic  current  (when  the  higher  oiygen 
compound  is  formed  at  the  anode}.  Tint  Spring  (1BS0),  by  acting  -1  «<•  —j:— —  >=".- 
peroture  with  an  excess  of  pure  hydrnlcl  barium  peroxide  (precipi 
of  hydrogen  pcrovid.- l.y  the  addition  of  barium  liydrovidel  ,.n  „ 
chloride  (saturated  .on!  coiitnining  hydrochloric  iieidi,  obtained  a  cloudy  solution, 
after  dialysis  .lusting  three  month-,  with  the  daily  renewal  of  the  external  water)  and 
evaporation  left  a  while  mass  having  the  fomp.a-iti..n  Ii.Su,0;.  Spring  regarded  tl 
substance  as  a  byperstannit-  acid,  although  he  did  noto 
appears  to  me  po.--.ilih-  to  admit  that  the  substance  is  n 
with  (in  prr„xi,lr ,  Wn..Os,  because  3n,jH,0,=  HiO,  +  S; 
to  admit  thai  the  peroiide  tonus  of  tin  are  Sn.jO;and  S: 
contains  SnOr„  then  Sn^Ojtt,  is  H,0,3SnOa. 


i,  which 
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state  of  equilibrium  is  ultimately  arrived  at  between  the  amount  of 
these  substances  which  corresponds  with  the  proportion  S207  :  2H202, 
which,  as  it  were,  answers  to  a  hydrate  S./J9,2H.,0.  But  its  existence 
cannot  be  recognised,  beciuse  the  sulphuric  peroxide  can  l>e  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  the  hydrogen  peroxide  in  the  solution,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  former  does  not  act  on  an  acid  solution  of  potassium  per- 
manganate, whilst  the  hydrogen  peroxide  evolves  both  its  own  oxygen 
and  that  of  the  permanganic  acid  and  converts  it  intomanganous  oxide  ; 
this  enables  the  relative  amounts  of  Sj07  and  H202  to  be  determined. 
Their  common  property  of  libc  rating  iodine  from  an  acid  solution  of 
potassium  iodide  enables  the  sum  of  active  oxygen  in  them  both  to  l.e 
determined.  Dilute  solutions  of  sulphuric  peroxide  can  be  kept  letter 
than  more  concentrated  solutions,  and  the  latter  mav  be  obtained  con- 
taming  as  much  as  123  grams  of  the  peroxide  to  a  litre.  It  is  a  very 
instructive  fact  that  hydrogen  peroxide  is  always  formed  when  strong 
solutions  of  sulphuric  peroxide  break  up  on  keeping.  So  that  the  bond 
between  both  peroxides  is  established  both  by  analysis  and  synthesis  : 
hydrogen  peroxide  is  able  to  give  sulphuric  peroxide,  and  the  latter  to 
give  hydrogen  peroxide.  A  mixture  of  sulphuric  peroxide  with  sul- 
phuric acid  or  water  is  immediately  decomposed,  with  the  evolution  of 
oxygen,  either  when  heated  or  under  the  action  of  spongy  platinum. 
The  same  thing  takes  place  with  a  solution  of  baryta,  only  not  so 
rapidly,  so  that  the  solution  may  be  filtered.  Mercury,  ferrous  oxide, 
and  the  stannous  salts,  are  oxidised  by  sulphuric  peroxide.  These  are 
all  distinct  signs  of  true  peroxides. 

In  order  to  see  the  relations  of  sulphuric  peroxide,  we  must  first 
remark  that  hydrogen  peroxide  is  considered,  in  the  sense  of  the  law 
of  substitutions,  as  water,  H(OH),  in  which  H  is  replaced  by  (OH)  : 
OHOH=H.i02.  The  relation  of  H2S,08  or  H20,S207  to  H2S04  is 
exactly  similar.  Indeed,  the  radicle  of  sulphuric  acid,  equivalent,  to 
hydrogen,  is  HS04  ;6:>  it  corresponds  with  the  (OH)  of  water,  and 
therefore  sulphuric  acid,  H(SH04),  gives  (SH04)2  or  S2H208,  in  exactly 
the  same  manner  as  water  gives  (HO)2 — i.e.  H202.66 

65  Or  one  of  those  supposed  ions  which  appear  at  the  positive  i>ole  in  the  decompo- 
sition of  sulphuric  avid  by  the  action  of  a  galvanic  current. 

68  If  this  be  true  one  would  expect  the  following  peroxide  hydrates  :  for  phosphoric 
acid,  (H,P04V,  =  H,P>0<  -  2H.>0  +  2PO.i;;  for  carbonic  acid,  (HCO.-U  -  H.C.O,',  =" 
H..iO  +  (\,0:,:  and  for  lead  the  true  peroxide  will  be  als.)  Pbj05,  itc.  Judging  from  the 
example  of  barium  peroxide  (Note  ti2),  these  i>eroxide  forms  will  probably  combine 
together.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  compounds  obtained  by  Fairley  for  uranium  are  very 
instructive  a*  elucidating  the  peroxides.  In  the  action  of  hydrogen  peroxide  in  an  acid 
solution  on  uranium  oxide,  ITO^,  there  is  formed  a  uranium  peroxide,  U04,4H20  (U-240», 
hut  hydrogen  peroxide  acts  on  uranium  oxide  in  the  presence  of  caustic  soda;  then  on 
the  addition  of  alcohol  a  crystalline  compound  containing  Na4UOs,4HoO  is  precipitated, 
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The  largest  proportion  of  sulphuric  acid  is  used  for  reacting  on 
sodium  chloride  in  the  manufacture  of  sodium  carbonate ;  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  volatile  acids,  like  nitric,  hydrochloric,  <fcc,  from 
tjieir  corresponding  salts ;  for  the  preparation  of  ammonium  sulphate, 
alums,  vitriols  (copper  and  iron),  and  other  salts  of  sulphuric  acid  ;  in 
the  treatment  of  bone-ash  for  the  preparation  of  phosphorus,  and  for 
the  solution  of  metals  —for  example,  of  silver  in  its  separation  from 
gold — for  cleaning  metals  from  rust,  &c.  A  large  amount  of  oil  of 
vitriol  is  also  used  in  treatment  of  organic  substances ;  it  is  used  for 
the  extraction  of  stearin,  or  stearic  acid,  from  tallow,  for  refining 
petroleum  and  various  vegetable  oils,  for  purifying  madders,  for  the 
solution  of  indigo  and  other  colouring  matters,  for  the  conversion  of 
paper  into  vegetable  parchment,  for  the  preparation  of  ether  from 
alcohol,  for  Hie  preparation  of  various  artificial  scents  from  fusel  oil, 
for  the  preparation  of  vegetable  acids,  such  as  oxalic,  tartaric,  citric, 
for  the  conversion  of  non-fermentable  starchy  substances  into  ferment- 
able glucose,  and  in  a  number  of  other  processes.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  find  another  artificially-prepared  substance  which  is  so  frequently 
applied  in  the  arts  as  sulphuric  acid.  Where  there  are  not  works  for 
its  manufacture,  the  rational  production  of  many  other  substances  of 
great  technical  importance  is  impossible.  In  those  localities  which 
have  arrived  at  a  high  technical  activity  the  amount  of  sulphuric  acid 
consumed  is  proportionally  large  ;  sulphuric  acid,  sodium  carbonate, 
and  lime  are  the  most  important  of  the  artificially-prepared  agents 
employed  at  technical  works. 

Besides  the  normal  acids  of  sulphur,  H2S03,  H2S03S,  and  H2S04, 
corresponding  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  H2S,  in  the  same  way  that 
the  oxy-acids  of  chlorine  correspond  with  hydrochloric  acid,  HC1,  there 
exists  a  particular  series  of  acids  which  are  termed  thionic  acid*. 
Their  general  composition  is  SnH206,  where  n  varies  from  2  to  5.  If 
v*  =  2,  the  acid  is  called  dithionic  acid.  The  others  are  distinguished 
as  trithionic,  tetrathionic,  and  pentathionic  acids.  Their  composition, 
existence,  and  reactions  are  very  easily  understood  if  they  be  referred 
to  the  class  of  the  sulphonic  acids  — that  is,  if  their  relation  to 
sulphuric  acid  be  expressed  in  just  the  same  manner  as  the  relation  of 
the  organic  acids  to  carbonic  acid.  The  organic  acids,  as  we  saw 
(Chapter  IX.),  proceed  from  the  hydrocarbons  by  the  substitution  of 
their  hydrogen  by  carboxyl  — that  is,  by  the  radicle  of  carbonic  acid, 

which  is  doubtless  a  compound  of  the  peroxides  of  sodium,  Xo^Oj,  and  uranium,  UO4. 
It  is  very  possible  that  the  first  peroxide,  UO.|,4fLO,  contains  the  elements  of  hydrogen 
peroxide  and  uranium  peroxide,  UoO;,  or  even  UiOH^H.^Os,  just  as  the  peroxide  form 
lately  discovered  by  Spring  for  tin  perhap3  contain 3  SngO^HjO;}. 
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CH203  —  HO  =  CH02.  The  formation  of  the  acids  of  sulphur  may  lie 
represented  in  the  same  manner.  Therefore  to  hydrogen  there  should 
correspond  the  acids  HSH03,  sulphurous,  and  SH03#SH03=S2H2Ob, 
or  dithionic ;  for  SH2  there  should  correspond  the  acids  SH(SH03) 
=  H2S203  (thiosuiphuric),  and  S(SH03)2  =  H2S3Or,  (trithionic) ;  for 
S2H2  the  acids  S2H(SH03)  =  H2S302  (unknown),  and  S2(SH03)2 
=  H2S406  (tetrathionic) ;  for  S3H2  the  acids  S3H(SH03)  and 
S3(SH03)2  =  H2SA06  (pentathionic).  Iodine  reacts  directly  with  the 
hydrogen  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  combines  with  it,  and  it  reacts 
still  more  clearly  with  the  metals  which  have  replaced  this  hydrogen. 
Thiosuiphuric  acid  contains  the  radicle  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  or 
hydrogen  (united  with  sulphur)  of  the  same  nature  as  in  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  ;  so  it  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  iodine  reacts  on 
sodium  thiosulphate  and  forms  sodium  tetrathionate.  So,  thiosui- 
phuric acid,  HS(SH03),  when  deprived  of  H,  gives  a  radicle  which 
immediately  combines  with  another  similar  radicle,  forming  the  tetra- 
thionate S2(S02HO)2.  With  this  view  67  of  the  structure  of  the  thionic 
acids  and  salts,  it  is  also  clear  how  all  the  thionic  acids,  like  thiosui- 
phuric acid,  easily  give  sulphur  and  sulphides,  with  the  exception  only 
of  dithionic  acid,  H2S2Oc,  which,  judging  from  the  above,  stands  apart 
from  the  series  of  the  other  thionic  acids.  Dithionic  acid  stands  in 
the  same  relation  to  sulphuric  acid  as  oxalic  acid  does  to  carbonic  acid. 
Oxalic  acid  is  dicarboxyl,  (CH02).2=C2H204,  and  so  also  dithionic 
acid  is  disuiphoxyl,  (SH03)2  =  S2H206.  Oxalic  acid  when  ignited 
decomposes  into  carbonic  anhydride  and  carbonic  oxide,  CO,  .and 
dithionic  acid  when  heated  decomposes  into  sulphuric  anhydride 
and  sulphurous  anhydride,  S02,  and  S02  stands  in  the  same  relation 
to  S03  as  CO  to  C02.  This  also  explains  the  peculiarity  of  the 
calcium,  barium,  and  lead,  etc.,  salts  of  the  thionic  acids  being  easily 
soluble,  although  the  corresponding  salts  of  H2S03,  H.,S04,  and  H2»S 
dissolve  with  difficulty,  because  the  former  are  similar  to  the  salts  of 
the  sulphonic  acids,  which  are  also  soluble  in  water.  Thus  the  thionic 
acids  are  disulphonic  acids,  just  as  many  dicarboxylic  acids  are  known 
for  carbon— for  example,  CH2(C02H)2,  CtiH4(C02H2).os 

67  This  view  was  communicated  by  me  in  1870  to  the  Russian  Chemical  Society 
(Journal  of  the  Russian  Chemical  Society,  1870,  p.  276). 

68  Dithionic  acid,  H2SaO«j,  is  distinguished  among  the  thionic  acids  as  containing 
the  least  proportion  of  sulphur.  It  is  also  called  hyposulphuric  acid,  because  its  supposed 
anhydride,  S2O5,  contains  more  O  than  sulphurous  oxide,  SO*  or  S^04,  and  less  than 
sulphuric  anhydride,  SO3  or  SjOg.  Dithionic  acid,  discovered  by  Gay-Lussac  and 
Welter,  is  known  as  a  hydrate  and  as  salts,  but  not  as  anhydride.  The  method  for  pre- 
paring dithionic  acid  usually  employed  is  by  the  action  of  finely-jxjwdered  manganese 
dioxide  on  a  solution  of  sulphurous  anhydride.  On  shaking,  the  smell  of  the  latter 
disappears,  and  the  manganese  salt  of   the  acid   in  question  passes  into  solution; 
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Sulphur  exhibits  nn  acid  character,  not  only  in  its  compounds  with 
hydrogen  and  oxygen,  but  also  in   those  with  other  elements.     The 

U:  '  >.,  -  U.-J' ).  ■  Mi,*  .!  j,;.  If  tho  temperature  be  raised,  the  dithionate  splits  op  into  sul- 
plmrous  anlijdride  and  mangHuese  sulphate,  MnSOj.  Generally  owing  to  this  a  mis- 
tun-  of  mug>UL«  sulpha!.'  tuitl  dkhi. unite  m  ..blamed  in  [lie  solution.  They  may  be 
separated  by  mixing  the  solution  of  the  manganese  salts  with  a  solution  of  barium 
hydroxide,  when  a  precipitate  of  manganese  hydroxide  and  barium  sulphate  is  obtain-sl. 
In  this  manner  barium  dithionate  only  ia  obtained  iu  solution.  This  gait  is  purified  by 
crystallisation,  in  which  form  it  separates  us  BaS.j0,,'.!H.,O  ;  this  is  then  dissolved  in 
writer,  and  decomposed  with  the  roipiisito  amount  of  sulphuric  acid.  Dithionio  acid, 
HsSjOd,  then  remains  in  solution.  By  concentrating  the  resultant  solution  under  the 
receiver  of  an  air-pump  it  is  posaiblo  to  obtain  a  liquid  of  sp.  gr.  I'M?,  hut  it  atill  con- 
tains water,  and  on  further  evaporation  the  acid  decomposes  into  sulphuric  acid  and 
sulphurous  anhydride.  H^O^HjSO.  +  SO.,.  The  aame  decomposition  takes  phioe  if 
the  solution  be  slightly  heated.  Like  all  the  thitmie  acid,,  dithiimic  acid  is  readily 
attaiked  by  oxidising  agelile,  and  passes  into  sulphurous  add.  No  dithionate  ia  able  to 
withstand  tbe  action  ol  beat,  even  when  very  -slight,  without  giving  off  sulphurous  anhy- 
dride: K.JS)0.,  =  Kj804  +  SO,.  Tbe  alkali  ditbionatei  have  a  neutral  reaction  (which 
militates  the  energetic  nature  of  the  acid),  aro  soluble  in  water,  and  in  this  respect  pre- 
sent a  certain  resemblance  to  the  Baits  of  nitric  acid.  The  latter  circumstance  probably 
depends  on  the  analogy  of  the  atomic  c>mpo-;itii.,ii  of  <litlii.mii-  and  nitric  acids  and  of 
their  salts.  Thus  their  anhydrides  «e  NaOj  and  S,Os,  their  barium  salts  BaNjOn  and 
BaSjO,,;  but  a  difference  must  be  recognised  in  the  salts  ot  the  univalent  metals  KJTOj 
and  K,y.,Os,  although  the  latter  formula  is  divisible  by  two. 

Langloie,  about  ldll).  obtained  a  particular  thionic  acid  by  heating  a  strong  solution 
uf  potassium  acid  sulphite  with  flowers  of  sulphur  to  about  liu""',  until  the  disappearance  of 
the  yellow  coloration  first  produced  by  tho  solutiun  of  tho  sulphur.  On  cooling,  a 
portion  of  the  sulphur  was  precipitated,  and  there  separated  out  crystals  of  a  Bait  of 
irithimiic  iteiil,  K;SjO,j  (partly  mixed  with  potasaium  sulphate).  Plessy  afterward* 
ahowed  that  the  action  of  sulphuroua  acid  on  a  thiosulphate  also  gives  sulphur  and 
ti'ituionio  Mid:  aK,S.,03  +  330,=  aK,osOs+S.  A  mixture  of  potassium  acid  sulphite  and 
thiosulphate  also  gives  a  trit] donate.  It  is  very  possiljle  that  .1  rent t inn  of  the  same  kind 
"t'liit  111  fin-  f.irinnt  1,111  •  •{  trithionic  acid  hy  LaugLois's  met  hod,  because  potassium  sul- 
phite and  sulphur  yield  potasaium  thiosulphate.  The  potassium  thiosulphate  may  also 
he  replaced  hy  putaa-iim)  sulphide,  11  ml  on  jutsaiiij;  -nlphurou*  anhydride-  through  the  solu- 
ion  thiosulphate  ia  first  formed  and  then  trithionote :  IKHSOj-f  K.jS  +  4SO-,  ^BK.jSjO, 


-i-attjO.  Tho  sodium  salt 
responding  potasaium  salt, 
the  barium  salt  is,  however 
drous,  they  give  neutral  si 
sulphur  and  sulphurous 
K,S50e  -  Kt,SO,  +  SO,  +  a. 
of  hydrofluosilicic  or  ehlor 
anil  trithionic  acid  is  obtai 
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'he  sodium  salt  does  not  crystallise  and  ia  very  unstable; 
tiore  stable.  The  barium  mid  potassium  suits  are  anhy- 
it ions,  and  decern]  pose  when  ignited,  with  the  evolution  of 
1  hydride,  a  aulphate  being  left  behind— for  example, 
:  a  aolutiou  of  the  potassium  salt  W  decomposed  by  mean* 
avid,  the  insoluble  salts  of  these  acids  are  precipitated, 
d  iu  aolution,  which,  however,  very  easily  breaks  up  on 


mlphides  whose  formation 
ansfcrence  of  its  sulphur  to 
I1S4O*  in  rontnxdistinctioi 
tale  tlian  in  the  form  of  a 


converted  into  trithionate,  with  liberation  of  sulphur.  Sodium  tet  rath  innate  was 
obtained  hy  Foril.m  and  (i.lis.  by  the  action  .-f  iodine  on  a  solution  of  sodium  tliiosnl- 
pliate.  The  reaction  essentially  consists  in  tbe  iodiue  taking  up  half  the  sodium  of  the 
-thiosulphate,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  contains:  X11.S.O-.  whihi.  -.lie  fa  irathiuuste  contains 
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compound  of  sulphur  and  carbon  has  been  particularly  well  investigated. 
It  presents  a  great  analogy  to  carbonic  anhydride,  both  in  its  elementary 
composition  and  chemical  character.  This  substance  is  the  so-called 
carbon  bisulphide,  CS2,  and  corresponds  with  C02. 


NaS203  or  Na2S4Og,  so  that  the  reaction  is  as  follows:  2Xa28203  +  I2  =  2NaI+NaoS.,0... 
It  is  evident  that  tetrathionic  acid  stands  to  thiosulphuric  acid  in  exactly  the  same 
relation  as  dith ionic  acid  does  to  sulphurous  acid ;  lor  the  same  amount  of  the  other 
elements  in  dithionate  KSOs,  and  tetrathionate  KS205,  there  is  half  as  much  metal  as 
in  sulphite,  K2S05,  and  thiosnlphate,  K2S,203.  If  in  the  above  reaction  the  sodium 
thiosnlphate  is  replaced  by  the  lead  salt  PbS203,  the  sparingly-soluble  lead  iodide 
PbLj  and  the  soluble  salt  PbS406  are  obtained.  And  the  lead  salt  easily  gives  tetra- 
thionic acid  itself;  for  this  purpose  a  solution  of  the  salt  is  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid 
until  it  ceases  to  give  a  precipitate  of  lead  sulphate:  PbS406  +  H.>S04=PbSO,  +  H.>SiO(v 
The  lead  salt  may  also  be  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  but  in  this  case  a 
portion  of  the  acid  is  decomposed,  and  evolves  sulphurous  anhydride.  The  solution  of 
tetrathionic  acid  thus  obtained  may  be  evaporated  directly  over  a  water  bath,  and 
afterwards  in  a  vacuum,  when  it  gives  a  colourless  liquid,,  which  has  no  smell  and  an 
acid  reaction.  When  dilute  it  may  be  heated  to  its  boiling-point,  but  in  a  concen- 
trated form  it  decomposes  into  sulphuric  acid,  sulphurous  anhydride,  and  sulphur : 
H2S40„  =  H2S04  +  S02  +  S*. 

Pentathionic  acid,  H2S50<j,  also  belongs  to  this  series  of  acids.  But  little  is  known 
concerning  it,  either  as  hydrate  or  in  salts.  It  is  formed,  together  with  tetrathionic 
acid,  by  the  direct  action  of  sulphurous  acid  on  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  an  aqueous 
solution ;  a  large  proportion  of  sulphur  being  precipitated  at  the  same  time : 
5S02  +  5H,2S  =  H2S50«  +  5S  +  4H20. 

If,  as  was  shown  above,  the  thionic  acids  are  disnlphonic  acids,  then  they  may  he  ob- 
tained, like  oilier  sulphonic  acids,  by  means  of  potassium  sulphite  and  sulphur  chloride. 
Thus  Spring  demonstrated  the  formation  of  potassium  trithionate  by  the  action  of  sulphur 
dichloride  on  a  strong  solution  of  potassium  sulphite :  2KSO5K  +  SC12  =  8(SOjK);  -f  2KC1. 
If  sulphur  chloride  be  taken,  then  sulphur  is  also  precipitated.  The  same  trithionate  is 
formed  by  heating  a  solution  of  double  thiosulphates,  for  example,  of  AgKSoOj.  Two 
molecules  of  the  salts  then  form  silver  sulphide  and  potassium  trithionate.  If  the 
thiosnlphate  be  the  potassium  silver  Rait  SOjK(AgS),  then  the  structure  of  the  tri- 
thionate must  necessarily  bo  (SOsK)2S.  Previous  to  Spring's  researches  the  action  of 
iodine  on  sodium  thiosulphate  was  an  isolated  accidentally  discovered  reaction ;  he,  how- 
ever, showed  its  general  significance  by  testing  the  action  of  iodine  on  mixtures  of 
different  sulphur  compounds.  Thus  with  iodine,  L>,  the  mixture  Na2S  +  Na2SO-,  forms 
2NaI  +  Na2S203,  whilst  the  mixture  Na,S203  +  Na2SO-,  + 1*  gives  2NaI  +  Na2S>%0,;— that 
is,  trithionic  acid  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  thiosulphuric  acid  as  the  latter  does  to 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  And  this  is  the  same  as  our  mode  of  representation  :  by  re- 
placing one  hydrogen  in  H.2S  by  aulphuryl  we  obtain  thiosulphuric  acid,  HSO-/HS,  and 
by  replacing  a  second  hydrogen  in  the  latter  again  by  sulphury  1  we  obtain  trithionic* 
acid,  (HS03)2S.  Furthermore,  Spring  showed  that  the  action  of  sodium  amalgam  on  tho 
thionic  acids  causes  reverse  reactions  to  those  above  indicated  for  iodine.  Thus  sodium 
thiosulphate  with  Na^  gives  Na^S  +  NaoSOj,  and  Spring  showed  that  the  sodium  here  is 
not  a  simple  element  taking  up  sulphur,  but  that  it  itself  enters  into  double  decom- 
position, replacing  sulphur;  for  he  took  a  potassium  salt  and  acted  on  it  with 
sodium:  K2S.>0-,  +  No2  =  NaKS  +  NaKS03,  or,  for  sake  of  clearness,  we  may  write  it 
thus:  KS05(sk)  +  NaNa=»KSOsNa+(SK)Na.  In  a  similar  way  sodium  ditliionate 
with  sodium  gives  sodium  sulphite:  (NoS03)2  +  Na$  =  2NaS03Na ;  sodium  trithionate 
forms  NaS05Na  and  NaSOj'SNa,  and  tetrathionate  forms  sodium  thiosulphate, 
(XaS05)Sa(NaSOji)  +  N«u= 2(NaS05)(NaS). 

In  all  the  oxidised  compounds  of  sulphur  we  may  note  the  presence  of  the  elements 
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The  first  endeavours  to  obtain  a  compound  of  sulphur  with  carbon 
were  unsuccessful,  for  although  sulphur  does  combine  directly  with 
carbon,  yet  the  successful  formation  of  this  compound  requires  distinctly 
definite  conditions.  If  sulphur  is  mixed  with  charcoal  and  heated,  it 
is  completely  driven  off  from  the  latter,  and  there  is  not  obtained  the 
smallest  trace  of  carbon  bisulphide.  The  formation  of  this  compound 
requires  that  the  charcoal  should  be  first  heated  to  a  red  heat,  but  not 
above,  and  then  either  the  vapour  of  sulphur  passed  over  it  or  lumps 
of  sulphur  thrown  on  to  the  red-hot  charcoal,  but  in  small  quantities, 
so  as  not  to  lower  the  temperature  of  the  charcoal.  If  the  charcoal  be 
heated  to  a  white  heat,  the  amount  of  carbon  bisulphide  formed  is  less. 
This  depends,  in  the  first  place,  on  the  carbon  bisulphide  dissociating 
at  a  high  temperature.69     In  the  second  place,  Favre  and  Silberman 

of  sulphurous  anhydride,  S02,  the  only  product  of  the  combustion  of  sulphur,  and  in  this 
s.mse  the  conpounds  of  sulphur  containing  one  SO^  are  — 

SO>HQ  so*HO  S°2H05  SO*HO 

Sulphurous  Sulphuric  Benzene  sulphonic  Thiosulpburic 

acid  acid  acid  acid 

while,  according  to  thm  mode  of  representation,  the  thionic  acids  are — 

HO                          HO  HO                            HO 

SO.,  S02      a  S02      a  SOa      Q 

SO,  SO-2      a  S02      *2  SO*      &3 

HO                          HO  HO                            HO 

Dithionic  Trithionic  Tetrathionic  Pentathionic 

Hence  it  is  evident  that  S02  has  (whilst  CO>  has  not)  the  faculty  for  combination, 
and  aims  at  forming  SO.,X2.  These  X.2  can  =0,  and  one  involuntarily  asks  oneself  if  the 
0>  which  occurs  in  SO.j  is  not  of  the  same  nature  as  this  oxygen,  which  assimilates  itself 
to  SO» — that  is,  whether  S02  does  not  correspond  with  the  more  general  typo  SX4,  and 
its  compounds  with  the  type  SX6?  To  this  we  may  answer 'Yes'  and  'No  ' — 'Yes  '  in 
the  general  sense  which  proceeds  from  the  investigation  of  the  majority  of  compounds, 
especially  metals,  where  RO  corresponds  with  RC12,  RX ;  '  No'  in  the  sense  that  sulphur 
does  not  give  either  SH4,  SHti,  nor  SC16,  and  therefore  the  stages  SX4  and  8X6  are  only 
observable  in  the  oxygen  compounds.  In  the  sense  of  the  type  SX6  one  would  expect  a 
hydrate,  S(HO)6,  although  not  SClfl.  And  we  must  recognise  this  hydrate  from  a  study 
ot  the  compounds  of  sulphuric  acid  with  water. 

69  Even  light  decomposes  carbon  bisulphide,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  separating 
carbon  ;  under  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays  it  is  decomposed  into  sulphur  and  a  solid  sub- 
stance which  is  considered  to  be  carbon  monosulphide  ;  it  is  of  a  red  colour,  and  its  sp.  gr. 
is  IOC).  Thorpe  (1889)  observed  a  complete  decomposition  of  carbon  bisulphide  under 
the  action  of  a  liquid  alloy  of  potassium  and  sodium  ;  it  is  accompanied  by  an  explosion 
and  the  deposition  of  carbon  and  sulphur.  A  like  complete  decomposition  of  carbon  bi- 
sulphide is  also  accomplished  by  the  action  of  mercury  fulminate  (Chapter  XVI.  Note  26), 
and  is  due  to  the  fact  that  at  the  ordinary  temperature  (at  which  carbon  bisulphide  is 
not  produced)  the  decomposition  of  carbon  bisulphide  takes  place  with  the  development 
of  heat — that  is,  it  presents  an  exothermal  reaction,  like  the  decomposition  of  all  ex- 
plosives. It  is  very  possible  that  at  a  higher  temperature,  when  carbon  bisulphide  is 
formed,  the  combination  of  carbon  with  sulphur  is  also  an  exothermal  reaction — that  is, 
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showed  that  in  the  combustion  of  one  gram  of  carbon  bisulphide  (the 
products  will  be  C02  +  2S02)  3400  heat  units  are  evolved — that  is, 
the  combustion  of  a  molecular  quantity  of  carbon  bisulphide  evolves 
258400  heat  units  (according  to  Berthelot,  246000).  From  a  molecule 
of  carbon  bisulphide  we  may  obtain  12  parts  of  carbon,  whose  com- 
bustion evolves  96000  heat  units  and  64  parts  by  weight  of  sulphur, 
evolving  by  combustion  (into  S02)  1 40800  heat  units.  Hence  we  see 
that  the  component  elements  evolve  less  heat  (237000  heat  units) 
than  carbon  bisulphide — that  is,  that  heat  should  be  evolved  (at  the 
ordinary  temperature)  and  not  absorbed  in  its  decomposition,  and 
therefore  that  the  formation  of  carbon  bisulphide  from  charcoal  and 
sulphur  is  in  all  probability  accompanied  by  an  absorption  of  heat.70 
Hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  it,  like  other  compounds  produced  with 
an  absorption  of  heat  (ozone,  nitrous  oxide,  hydrogen  peroxide,  <fcc),  is 
unstable,  easily  converted  into  the  original  substances  from  which  it 
may  be  obtained.  And,  indeed,  if  the  vapour  of  carbon  bisulphide  be 
passed  through  a  red-hot  tube,  it  is  decomposed — that  is,  it  dissociates  - 
into  sulphur  and  carbon.  And  this  takes  place  at  the  temperature  at 
which  this  substance  is  formed,  just  as  water  decomposes  into  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  at  the  temperature  of  its  formation.  In  this  absorption  of 
heat  in  the  formation  of  carbon  bisulphide  is  explained  the  facility 
with  which  it  suffers  reactions  of  decomposition,  which  we  shall  see  in 
the  sequel,  and  its  main  difference  from  the  closely  analogous  carbonic 
anhydride. 

In  the  laboratory  carbon  bisulphide  is  prepared  as  follows.  A 
porcelain  tube  is  luted  into  a  furnace  in  an  inclined  position,  the  upper 
extremity  of  the  tube  being  closed  with  a  cork,  and  the  lower  end 
connected  with  a  condenser.     Charcoal  is  then  laid  in  the  tube  and 


heat  is  developed.    If  this  be  the  case,  then  carbon  bisulphide  would  present  a  most 
instructive  example  for  thermochemistry. 

70  One  cannot  but  here  turn  attention  to  the  fact  that  sulphur  and  charcoal  are  solids 
at  the  ordinary  temperature,  whilst  carbon  bisulphide  is  a  very  volatile  liquid,  and  con- 
sequently, in  the  act  of  combination,  referred  to  the  ordinary  temperature,  there  is,  as 
it  were,  a  passage  into  a  liquid  state,  and  this  requires  the  absorption  of  heat.  And 
furthermore,  the  molecule  of  sulphur  contains  at  least  six  atoms,  and  the  molecule  of 
carbon  in  all  probability  (Chapter  VIII.)  a  very  considerable  number  of  atoms ;  thus  the 
reaction  of  sulphur  on  charcoal  may  be  expressed  in  the  following  manner :  8C„  +  >iS0  = 
8nCS^—  that  is,  from  n  +  8  molecules  there  proceed  3/i  molecules,  and  as  n  must  be  very 
considerable,  Sn  must  be  greater  than  8  -r  n,  which  indicates  a  decomposition  in  the 
formation  of  carbon  bisulphide,  although  the  reaction  at  first  sight  appears  as  one  of 
combination.  This  decomposition  is  seen  also  from  the  volumes  in  the  solid  and  liquid 
states.  Carbon  bisulphide  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  1*29 ;  hence  its  molecular  volume  is  59.  But 
the  volume  of  carbon,  even  in  the  form  of  charcoal,  is  not  more  than  6,  and  the  volume 
of  S-j  is  80 ;  hence  86  volumes  after  combination  give  69  volumes — an  expansion  takes 
place,  as  in  decompositions. 
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heated  to  a  red  heat,  and  then  pieces  of  sulphui 
end.  The  sulphur  melts,  and  its  vapour  come 
red-hot  charcoal,  and  combination  takes  place 
in  the  condenser,  because  carbon  bisulphide  is 
On  a  large   scale   the   apparatus  depicted  in  I 


are  placed  in  the  upper 
into  contact  with  the 
the   vapours  condense 

*  liquid  boiling  at  48a. 

;.  90  is  employed.     A 


cast-iron  cylinder  rests  on  a  stand  in  a  furnace.  Wood  charcoal  is 
charged  into  the  cylinder  through  the  upper  tube  closed  by  a  clay 
stopper,  whilst  the  sulphur  is  introduced  through  a  tub©  reaching  to 
the  bottom  of  the  cylinder.  Pieces  of  sulphur  thrown  into  this  tube 
fall  on  to  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  and  are  converted  into  vapour, 
which  passes  through  the  entire  layer  of  chitrcnid  in  the  cylinder.  The 
vapour  of  carbon  bisulphide  thus  formed  passes  through  the  exit  tube 
first  into  a  Woulfe's  bottle  (where  the  sulphur  which  has  not  entered 
into  the  reaction  is  condensed),  and  then  into  a  strongly -cooled 
condenser  or  worm.7' 

Pure  carbon  bisulphide  is  a  colourless  liquid,  which  strongly  refracts 
light,  and  has  a  pure  ethereal  smell ;  at  IP  its  specitic  gravity  is  1*293, 
and  at  15°  1*271.    If  kept  long  it  seems  to  undergo  a  change,  especially 
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when  it  is  kept  under  water,  in  which  it  is  insoluble.  It  boils  at  4S°, 
and  the  tension  of  its  vapour  is  so  great  that  it  evaporates  very  easily, 
producing  cold,72  and  therefore  it  has  to  be  kept  in  well -stoppered 
vessels  :  it  is  generally  kept  under  a  layer  of  water,  which  hinders  its 
evaporation  and  does  not  dissolve  it.73 

Carbon  bisulphide  enters  into  many  combinations,  which  are  fre- 
quently closely  analogous  to  the  compounds  of  carbonic  anhydride.  In 
this  respect  it  is  a  thio-anhydride — i.e.,  it  has  an  acid  character,  like 
carbonic  anhydride,  with  the  difference  that  the  oxygen  of  the  latter  is 
replaced  by  sulphur.  By  thio-compounds  in  general  are  understood 
those  compounds  of  sulphur  which  differ  from  the  compounds  of  oxygen 
as  carbon  bisulphide  does  from  carbonic  anhydride — that  is,  which 
correspond  with  the  oxygen  compounds,  but  with  substitution  of 
sulphur  for  oxygen.  With  the  sulphides  of  the  alkalis  and  alkaline 
earths,  it  forms  saline  substances  corresponding  with  the  carbonates, 
and  these  compounds  may  be  termed  thio- carbonates.  For  example, 
the  composition  of  the  sodium  salt  Na2CS3  is  exactly  like  that  of 
sodium  carbonate.  They  are  formed  by  the  direct  solution  of  carbon 
bisulphide  in  aqueous  solutions  of  the  sulphides  ;  but  they  are  difficult 
to  obtain  in  a  crystalline  form,  because  they  are  easily  decomposable. 

n  If  carbon  bisulphide  be  evaporated  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  or  by  means 
of  a  current  of  air,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  temperature  as  low  as  —  CO0,  and  the  carbon 
bisulphide  does  Dot  solidify  at  this  temperature.  However,  if  a  series  of  air-bubbles 
be  passed  through  it  by  means  of  bellows,  there  remains  a  crystalline  white  substance 
which  volatilises  below  0°  :  this  is  a  hydrate,  H30,2CS2 ;  it  easily  decomposes  into  water 
and  carbon  bisulphide.  It  is  formed  in  the  above  experiment  by  the  moisture  held  in 
the  air  passed  through  the  carbon  bisulphide,  and  the  fall  of  temperature. 

73  Strong  alcohol  is  miscible  in  all  proportions  with  carbon  bisulphide,  but  dilute 
alcohol  only  in  a  definite  amount,  owing  to  its  diminished  solubility  from  the  presence  of 
the  water  in  it.  Ether,  hydrocarbons,  fatty  oils,  and  many  other  organic  substances  are 
soluble  with  great  ease  in  carbon  bisulphide.  This  is  taken  advantage  of  in  practice  for 
extracting  the  fatty  oils  from  vegetable  seeds,  such  as  linseed,  &c.  This  is  generally 
done  by  pressing  the  seeds  under  a  press,  but  the  residue  always  contains  a  certain 
amount  of  oil.  These  traces  of  oil  can,  however,  be  removed  by  treatment  with  carbon 
bisulphide.  In  this  manner  a  solution  is  obtained  which  when  heated  easily  parts  with 
all  the  carbon  bisulphide,  leaving  the  non- volatile  fatty  oil  behind,  so  that  the  name 
carbon  bisulphide  may  be  condensed  and  used  over  again  for  the  same  purpose.  It  also 
dissolves  iodine,  bromine,  india-rubber,  sulphur,  and  tars. 

Carbon  bisulphide,  especially  at  high  temperatures,  very  often  acts  with  its  elements 
in  a  manner  in  which  carbon  and  sulphur  alone  are  not  able  to  react,  which  will  be 
understood  from  what  has  been  said  above  respecting  its  endothermal  origin.  If  it  be 
passed  over  red-hot  metals — even  over  copper,  for  instance,  not  to  mention  sodium,  &c. — 
it  forms  a  sulphide  of  the  metal  and  deposits  charcoal,  and  if  the  vapour  be  passed  over 
incandescent  metallic  oxides  it  forms  metallic  sulphides  and  carbonic  anhydride  (and 
sometimes  a  certain  amount  of  sulphurous  anhydride).  Lime  and  similar  oxides  give 
under  these  circumstances  a  carbonate  and  a  sulphide— for  example,  CS2  +  8CaO  =  2CuS 
+  CaC03.  The  sulphides  obtained  by  this  means  are  often  well  crystallised,  like  those 
found  in  nature — for  example,  leacj  and  antimony  sulphides. 
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When  the  solutions  of  these  salts  are  highly  concentrated  they  begin 
to  decompose,  with  the  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  the 
formation  of  a  carbonate,  water  taking  part  in  the  reaction — for 
example,  K2CS3  +  3H2O=K2C03  f  3H2S.74 

A  remarkable  example745  of  the  thio-com  pounds  is  found  in  thio- 

74  If  instead  of  a  sulphide  we  take  an  alkali  hydroxide,  then  a  thiocarbonate  ia  also 
formed,  together  with  a  carbonate— thus,  8BaH202  +  8CS2=2BaCS3  +  BaC03  +  SH,0. 
From  the  instability  of  the  thiocarbonates  of  the  alkaline  metals  we  can  clearly 
see  the  reason  of  the  difficulty  with  which  the  salts  of  the  heavier  metals  are  formed, 
whose  basic  properties  are  incomparably  weaker  than  those  of  the  alkali  metals.  How- 
ever,  these  salts  may  be  obtained  by  double  decomposition.  Ammonia  in  reacting  on 
carbon  bisulphide  gives,  besides  products  like  those  formed  by  other  alkalis,  a  whole 
series  of  products  of  as  complex  a  structure  as  those  substances  which  are  produced  by 
the  action  of  carbonic  anhydride  on  ammonia.  In  the  ninth  chapter  we  examined  the 
formation  of  the  ammonium  carbonates,  and  saw  the  transition  from  them  into  the 
cyanides.  It  is  not  surprising  after  this  that  the  action  of  carbon  bisulphide  on 
ammonia  not  only  produces  the  above-mentioned  salts,  but  also  amidic  compounds 
corresponding  with  them,  in  which  the  oxygen  is  wholly  or  partially  replaced  by  sulphur. 
Thus  ammonium  thiocarbimide  is  very  easily  obtained  if  carbon  bisulphide  be  added  to 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  ammonia,  and  the  mixture  cooled  in  a  closed  vessel.  The  salt 
then  separates  out  in  minute  yellow  crystals,  CN^H^S.^. 

Carbon  bisulphide  not  only  forms  compounds  with  the  metallic  sulphides,  but  also 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen — that  is,  it  forms  thiocarbonic  acid,  H2CS3.  This  U 
obtained  by  carefully  mixing  solutions  of  thiocarbonates  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 
It  then  separates  in  an  oily  layer,  which  easily  decomposes  in  the  presence  of  water  into 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  carbon  bisulphide,  just  as  the  corresponding  carbonic  acid 
(hydrate)  decomposes  into  water  and  carbonic  anhydride.  Carbon  bisulphide  combines 
not  only  with  sodium  sulphide,  but  also  with  the  bisulphide  Na>>S2,  not,  however,  with 
the  trisulphido  Na>S5. 

The  relation  of  carbon  bisulphide  to  the  other  carbon  compounds  presents  many 
most  interesting  features,  which  are  considered  in  organic  chemistry.  We  will  her© 
only  turn  our  attention  to  one  of  the  compounds  of  this  class.  Ethyl  sulphide,  (C^H^jS, 
combines  with  ethyl  iodide,  C2H5I,  forming  a  new  molecule,  S(C2H3)3I.  If  we  designate 
the  hydrocarbon  group,  for  instance,  ethyl,  CjHj,  by  Et,  then  the  reaction  would  be 
expressed  by  the  following  equation  :  Et2S  +  EtI  =  SEt5I.  This  compound  is  of  a  saUne 
character,  corresponds  with  salts  of  the  alkalis,  and  is  closely  analogous  to  ammonium 
chloride.  It  is  soluble  in  water ;  when  heated,  again  splits  up  into  its  components 
EtI  and  Et.S,  and  with  silver  hydroxide  gives  a  hydroxide,  Et5S'OH,  having  the 
property  of  a  distinct  and  energetic  alkali,  resembling  caustic  ammonia.  Thus  the 
compound  group  SEt3  combines,  like  potassium  or  ammonium,  with  iodine,  hydroxyl, 
chlorine,  &c.  The  hydroxide  SEt:/OH  is  soluble  in  water,  precipitates  metallic  salts, 
saturates  acids,  ii"c.  Hence  sulphur  here  enters  into  a  relation  towards  other  elements 
similar  to  that  of  nitrogen  in  ammonia  and  ammonium  salts,  with  only  this  difference 
that  nitrogen  retains,  besides  iodine,  hydroxyl,  and  other  groups,  also  H4  or  Et4  (for 
example,  NH,C1,  NEt-HT,  NEt.,1),  whilst  sulphur  only  retains  Et5.  The  distinctly 
alkaline  properties  of  the  hydroxide,  triethylsulphine  hydroxide,  SEt^OH,  and  also 
the  sharply- defined  properties  of  the  corresponding  hydroxide,  tetraethylammonium 
hydroxide,  NEtt()II,  depend  naturally  not  only  on  the  properties  of  the  nitrogen  and 
sulphur  entering  into  their  composition,  but  also  on  the  large  proportion  of  hydrocarbon 
groups  they  contain.  Judging  from  the  existence  of  the  ethylsulphine  compounds,  it 
might  be  imagined  that  sulphur  forms  a  compound,  SH4,  with  hydrogen ;  but  no  such 
compound  is  known,  just  as  NH5  is  unknown,  although  NH4C1  exists. 

7*b  Thorpe  and  Rodger  (1889),  by  heating  a  mixture  of  lead  fluoride  and  phosphorus 
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cyanic  acid — i.e.  cyanic  acid  in  which  the  oxygen  is  replaced  by  sulphur, 
HCNS.  We  know  (Chapter  IX.)  that  with  oxygen  the  cyanides  of  the 
alkaline  metals  RCN  give  cyanates  RCNO  ;  but  they  also  combine 
with  sulphur,  and  therefore  if  yellow  prussiate  of  potash  be  treated  as 
in  the  preparation  of  potassium  cyanide,  and  sulphur  be  added  to 
the  mass,  then  potassium  thiocyanate,  KNCS,  is  obtained  in  solution. 
This  salt  is  much  more  stable  than  potassium  uyanate ;  it  dissolves 
without  change  in  water  and  alcohol,  forming  colourless  solutions  from 
which  it  easily  crystallises  on  evaporation.  It  may  be  kept  exposed  to 
air  even  when  in  solution  ;  in  dissolving  in  water  it  absorbs  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  heat,  and  forms  a  starting- point  for  the  preparation 
of  'all  the  thiocyanates,  RCNS,  and  organic  compounds  in  which  the 
metals  are  replaced  by  hydrocarbon  groups.  Such,  for  example,  is 
volatile  mustard  oil,  C3H5CSN  (allyl  thiocyanate),  which  gives  to 
mustard  its  caustic  properties.  With  ferric  salts  the  thiocyanates  give 
an  exceedingly  brilliant  red  coloration,  which  may  serve  for  the  dis- 
covery of  the  smallest  traces  of  ferric  salts  in  solution.  Thiocyanic 
acid,  HCNS,  may  be  obtained  by  a  method  of  double  decomposition,  by 
distilling  potassium  thiocyanate  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  a 
volatile  colourless  liquid,  having  a  smell  recalling  that  of  vinegar ;  it 
solidifies  at  12°,  is  soluble  in  water,  and  may  be  kept  in  solution  with- 
out change  for  a  long  time.75 

pentasulphide  to  250 ^  in  an  atmosphere  of  dry  nitrogen,  obtained  gaseous  phosphorus 
fluosulphide,  or  thiophosphoryl  fluoride,  PSF3,  corresponding  with  POCl3.  This 
colourless  gas  is  converted  inco  a  colourless  liquid  by  a  pressure  of  eleven  atmospheres ; 
it  does  not  act  on  dry  mercury,  and  takes  fire  spontaneously  in  air  or  oxygen,  forming 
phosphorus  pentafluoride,  phosphoric  anhydride,  and  sulphurous  anhydride.  It  is 
soluble  in  ether,  but  is  decomposed  by  water :  PSF3  +  4H20  =  H.2S  +  H3P04  +  8HF  {supra, 
p.  206,  Note  20). 

75  If  a  given  compound  contain  more  than  one  atom  of  oxygen,  it  may  be  successively 
replaced  by  sulphur.  The  best  example  of  this  is  seen  in  the  compound  COS,  in  which 
half  of  the  oxygen  in  carbonic  anhydride  is  replaced  by  sulphur.  This  substance  should 
be  called  carbon  oxysulphide,  or  monothiocarbonic  anhydride.  This  substance  was 
obtained  by  Than,  and  is  formed  in  many  reactions.  A  certain  amount  is  obtained  if  a 
mixture  of  carbonic  oxide  and  the  vapour  of  sulphur  be  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube. 
When  carbon  tetrachloride  is  heated  with  sulphurous  anhydride,  this  substance  is  also 
formed ;  but  it  is  best  obtained  in  a  pure  form  by  decomposing  potassium  thiocyanate 
with  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  water  and  sulphuric  acid.  A  gas  is  then  evolved 
containing  a  certain  amount  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  from  which  it  may  be  freed  by  passing 
it  over  wool  containing  moistened  mercuric  oxide,  which  retains  the  hydrocyanic  acid. 
It  is  also  formed  by  passing  the  vapour  of  carbon  bisulphide  over  alumina  or  clay 
heated  to  redness  (Gautier ;  silicon  sulphide  is  then  formed).  The  pure  gas  has  an 
aromatic  odour,  is  soluble  in  an  equal  volume  of  water,  which,  however,  acts  on  it,  so 
that  it  must  be  collected  over  mercury.  Its  formation  is  expressed  by  the  equation : 
2KCNS  +  2H^O  +  2H2804=K2804  +  (NH4)2S04  +  2COS.  When  slightly  heated,  carbon 
oxysulphide  decomposes  into  sulphur  and  carbonic  oxide.  It  burns  in  air  with  a  pale 
blue  flame,  explodes  with  oxygen,  and  yields  potassium  sulphide  and  carbonate  with 
potassium  hydroxide :  COS  +  4XHO  »  &,C03 + K,S  +  2H20. 
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The  sulphur  compounds  of  chlorine  may  be  regarded  on  the  one 
hand  as  products  of  the  nietah-psis  of  the  sulphides  of  hydrogen, 
CljS  and  01,8,  like  HjS  and  H^  ;  and  on  the  other  hand  of  the 
oxygen  compounds  of  chlorine,  because  chloride  of  sulphur,  Cl^S,  like 
chlorine  oxide,  C1,0,  and  Cl.jS.j  correspond  with  the  higher  oxide  of 
chlorine ;  or  thirdly,  we  may  see  in  these  compounds  the  type  of  the 
iieid  chloranhydrides,  because  they  are  all  decomposed  by  water,  form- 
ing hydrochloric  acid,  and  sulphur  tetrachloride,  3C1„  is  decomposed, 
with  the  formation  of  sulphurous  anhydride.'6 

The  compounds  of  sulphur  with  chlorino  are  prepared  in  the 
apparatus  depicted  in  fig.  91.  As  sulphur  chloride  is  decomposed  by 
vwttr,  the  ihlorine  evolved  in  the  nasi  C  must  be  dried  before  coming 


into  contact  with  the  sulphur.  It  is  therefore  first  passed  through  n 
Woulfe's  bottle,  B,  containing  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  through  the 
cylinder  D  containing  pumice  stone  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid,  and 

:B  There  is  no  reason  Inr  Willi  H  any  contnnlirti.ii]  i.r  mutind  in,i>inpnLibility  in  these 
three  views,  because  every  annlo/j*  is  more  or  lens  modified  by  it  change  of  elements. 
Thus,  for  instance,  it  cannot  In-  expected  that  tbe  product  of  the  inrtslnnili:  of  hydrogen 
sulphide  would  resemble,  the  same  products  corresponding  with  water  in  nil  reaiiecls, 
because  wat«r  has  not  the  acid  properties  ot  hydrogen  sulphide.  In  the  days  of  dunlism 
and  electrical  polarity,  it  was  mpposcd  that  the  sulphur  varied  in  its  nature:  in  hydrogen 
sulphide  or  potassium  sulphide  it  was  considered  to  he  negative,  and  in  sulphurous 
anhydride  or  sulphur  dichlorids  positive.  It  then  npjHwctl  evident  that  sulphur 
dichloride  would  have  no  point  of  analogy  witb  potassium  sulphide.  But  metalopeis,  or 
its  expression  in  the  law  of  substitutions,  necessitates  such  opinions  being  laid  aside. 
If  we  can  assimilate  C0„CH,,fC'!,.C'H(L:i..„CH,{OH)  to  each  other,  we  cannot  recognise 
any  difference  in  the  sulphur  in  SH.Jp  SCI.,,  SK.„  or  SX.j,  for  otherwise  we  should  have 
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then  led  into  the  retort  E,  in  which  the  sulphur  is  heated.  The  com- 
pound which  is  formed  distils  over  into  the  receiver,  R.  A  certain 
amount  of  sulphur  passes  over  with  the  sulphur  chloride,  but  if  the 
resultant  distillate  be  re-saturated  with  chlorine  and  distilled  no  free 
sulphur  remains,  the  boiling-point  rises  to  140°,  and  pure  sulphur 
chloride,  S2C12,  is  obtained.  It  has  this  formula  because  its  vapour 
density  referred  to  hydrogen  is  68.  It  is  also  obtained  by  heating 
certain  metallic  chlorides  (stannous,  mercuric)  with  sulphur  ;  both  the 
metal  and  chlorine  then  combine  with  the  sulphur.  Sulphur  chloride 
is  a  yellowish- brown  liquid,  which  boils  at  144°,  and  has  a  specific  gra- 
vity of  1  *70  at  0°.  It  fumes  strongly  in  the  air,  reacting  on  the  moisture 
contained  therein,  and  has  a  heavy  chloranhydrous  odour.  It  dissolves 
sulphur,  is  miscible  with  carbon  bisulphide,  and  falls  to  the  bottom  of 
a  vessel  containing  water,  by  which  it  is  decomposed,  forming  sulphurous 
anhydride  and  hydrochloric  acid ;  but  it  first  forms  various  lower 
stages  of  oxidation  of  sulphur,  because  the  addition  of  silver  nitrate  to 

to  acknowledge  as  many  different  states  of  sulphur,  carbon,  or  hydrogen  as  there  are 
compoundB  of  sulphur,  or  carbon,  or  hydrogen.  The  essential  point  of  the  matter  is 
that  all  the  elements  in  a  molecule  play  their  part  in  the  reactions  into  which  it  enter*. 
Often  this  appears  to  be  contradicted  in  the  result — for  example,  hydrogen  alone  may 
be  replaced ;  but  it  is  not  this  hydrogen  alone  that  has  determined  the  reaction,  but  all 
the  elements  which  participated  in  the  reaction.  This  may  be  made  clearer  by  the 
following  rough  illustration.  Supposing  two  regiments  of  soldiers  were  fightmg  against 
each  other,  and  that  several  men  were  lost  by  one  of  the  regiments ;  no  one  could  say  that 
it  was  only  these  men  who  took  part  in  the  engagement.  The  other  men  fired  and  the 
bullets  Hew  over  the  heads  of  others.  It  was  not  only  those  who  fell  who  fought, 
although  they  only  were  removed  from  the  engagement,  for  the  fighting  proceeded 
among  the  masses  and  only  a  few  were  disabled,  because  they  went  forward  and  were 
more  remarked,  &c,  but  not  because  the  remainder  did  not  participate  in  tho  matter ; 
for  these  acted,  they  were  an  object,  they  fought,  only  they  remained  whole  and  were 
not  killed.  Hydrogen  is  lighter  and  its  atoms  more  mobile;  it  subject*  itself  more 
frequently  and  easily  to  reactions ;  but  it  is  not  it  alone  which  reacts,  it  is  even  less 
capable  of  this  than  other  elements.  It  participates  in  exceedingly  diverse  reactions, 
naturally  not  because  the  hydrogen  itself  varies,  but  because  one  atom  of  it  puts  itself 
forward,  another  is  hidden,  one  is  united  with  carbon,  another  feebly  held  by  sulphur, 
one  stands  or  moves  near  oxygen,  or  another  unites  with  a  hydrocarbon.  All  hydrogen 
atoms  are  equal,  and  equally  serve  as  an  object  for  the  atoms  of  molecules  encountering 
it,  but  those  are  removed  from  the  field  of  battle  which  are  nearer  th.'  surface  of  a 
molecule,  which  are  more  mobile,  and  held  by  a  less  sum  of  forces.  So  also  sulphur  is 
one  and  the  same  in  sulphur  dichloride,  in  sulphurous  or  sulphuric  anhydride,  in 
hydrogen  sulphide,  in  potassium  sulphide,  but  it  reacts  differently,  and  those  elements 
which  are  with  it  also  vary  in  their  reactions  because  they  are  with  it,  and  it  varies  its 
reactions  because  it  is  with  them.  It  is  possible  to  seize  on  a  character  common  to 
substances  quantitatively  and  qualitatively  analogous  to  each  other.  It  may  be  seen 
that  an  element  in  certain  forms  is  not  able  to  enter  into  reactions  into  which  in  other 
forms  it  enters  willingly,  if  only  the  requisite  conditions  are  encountered ;  but  it  cannot 
be  thought  that  an  element  would  change  its  tone  in  different  cases.  The  preceding 
remarks  touch  on  questions  which  are  subject  to  much  argument  among  chemists,  and 
I  here  mention  them  in  order  to  show  the  treatment  of  those  most  important  problems 
of  chemistry  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  this  treatise.  .       ... 
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the  solution  gives  a  black  precipitate.  "With  hydrogen  sulphide  it  gives 
sulphur  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  it  reacts  directly  with  metals— 
especially  arsenic,  antimony,  and  tin— forming  sulphides  and  chlorides. 
In  the  cold,  it  absorbs  chlorine  and  gives  tmlj/lmr  dichloride,  SCI;.  The 
entire  conversion  into  this  substance  requires  the  prolonged  passage  of 
dry  chlorine  through  sulphur  chloride  surrounded  by  a  freezing  mixture. 
The  distillation  of  the  dichloride  must  he  conducted  in  a  stream  of 
chlorine,  as  otherwise  it  partially  splits  up  into  sulphur  chloride  and 
chlorine.  Pure  sulphur  dichloride  is  a  reddish -brown  liquid,  which' 
resembles  the  lower  chloride  in  many  respects  ;  its  specific  gravity  is 
1'62;  its  odour  is  more  suffocating  than  that  of  sulphur  chloride;  it 
volatilises  at  640.'7 

Thionyl  chloride,  SOClj,  is,  as  it  were,  oxidised  sulphur  dichloride  J 
it  corresponds  with  sulphur  chloride,  SXU,  in  which  one  atom  of  sulphur 
is  replaced  by  oxygen.  At  the  same  time  it  is  chlorine  oxide  (hypo- 
chlorous  anhydride,  Cl.,0)  combined  with  sulphur,  and  also  the  clilor- 
anhydride  of  sulphurous  acid — that  is,  SO(HO), — in  which  the  two 
hydroxy  1 -groups  are  replaced  by  two  atoms  of  chlorine,  or  sulphurous 
anhydride,  BO,,  in  which  one  atom  of  oxygen  is  replaced  by  two  atoms  of 
chlorine.  All  these  representations  are  confirmed  by  reactions  of  forma- 
tion or  decomposition,  they  all  agree  with  our  notions  of  the  other  com- 
pound of  sulphur,  oxygen,  and  chlorine  :  heme  these  definitions  are  not 
Contradictory  to  each  other.  Thus,  for  instance,  thionyl  chloride  was 
first  obtained  by  Schiff,  by  the  action  of  dry  sulphurous  anhydride 
on  phosphorus  pen  bichloride.  On  distilling  the  resultant  liquid  first 
thionyl  chloride  conies  over  at  80°,  and  then  on  continuing  the  distilla- 
tion  phosphorus  oxycldoride  distils  over  at  above   100°,   POf,-f-SOs 

■;  Tin-  "1  "tvciI  vHju.ur  density  (.;  -.ulj.lmi'  di.Ll'.riik-  referred  to  hydro^t'ii  is  :■:(■;!, 
in  id  ill  ni  ■•  v.  u  liy  thi'  f'liiuulu  ia  5l*5.  The  auiullrr  molecular  weight  explain!  iis  boiling 
jHiint  ln:in^   I.iwit  lli.iii   lli.it  of  sulphur  i'hl''< ri<ii',  S ji  'I  r.     The  reactions  ol  both  these 

iritui !■■  .nt  very  siraibtt,     Balphnl  innvi-vl..   c  1 1  -  -  .1..'  1 1  Willi.',   SCI.,.  brtD  the  ninuo- 

■■,  s ..(.  1 ..     ) ■  i  ".in!  I  In-  ili.  hWi.fc  ililfi'i-F.  lii-iiiiu'tly  from  the  uioiiochloricle — 

,  in  it*  rnpa-ity  F. .  r  eufi;  git  tag  "p  ihloriuc  and  decomposing.  Even  light  de- 
cviililtinn  i.l  chlorine  iiiul  the  iiinmx'Hliiri(l«.  Hence  it  acta  on 
iiiuny  r ul i-hin !■,'!■  in  the  bum  innnn«  as  chlorine,  or  siiliiMnnires  which  easily  pint  with 
the  latter,  rush  as  phosphoric  or  mUmanfa  oMoride.  In  distinction  to  th.ni;.  Inm-tver, 
enlphor  dichloriili.-  nprpeurn  ti.  distil  without  any  roimi  leralile  decomposition,  its  may  lie 
jiiil^'i  ■!  h.  tin-  i  upour  density.  However,  thin  is  not  tin'  nn,  II  there  be  a  decomposi- 
tion, then  !1^CL=  3X1.,+  CI.,,  the  density  of  sulphur  elilm-dc  -07  S,  »ndof  chlorine=35'll.; 
consequently  a  mixtnn  ol  equal  volumes  uf  tha  two  *  Sl'.i,  just  the  Mime  as  an  eijual 
TOlame  of  julphur  didlleridc.  Therefore  the  UttHUtwn  of  mii'/.Ai.  ■■ 
probably  nothing  but  ite  ileniinpaiitiiin.  Heuee.  the  cotn;i.iunn  SCI.,  uliieli  i,  stil.le 
ml   tin.-  ordinary   temperature,  d  mom  posts  nt   111'.     In  rim  cold  it    absorbs  a  fuvthw 

• nit  i'l  chlorine  in  the  proportion  Sl.'l,,  l>ut  even  at  ■-  in'  i  portion  of  the  absorbed 

chlorine  is  given  tiff— that  i-,  ditwdaUon  kikot  plus,     Tlie  betrw  blorida   la  aren   i..  - . 

ntiil'l-  i!i:m  the  dichloride.  ' 
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sPOC^  +  SOCl*.  Wurtz  obtained  the  same  substance  by  passing  a 
stream  of  chlorine  oxide  through  a  cold  solution  of  sulphur  in  sulphur 
chloride  ;  the  chlorine  oxide  then  combined  directly  with  the  sulphur, 
8+Cl,0=SOCl2,  whilst  the  sulphur  chloride  remained  unchanged 
(sulphur  cannot  be  combined  directly  with  chlorine  oxide,  as  an  explo- 
sion takes  place).  Thionyl  chloride  is  a  colourless  liquid,  having  a 
suffocating  acrid  smell ;  its  specific  gravity  is  1*675  at  0°,  it  boils  at  78°, 
it  falls  to  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  containing  water,  by  which  it  is  imme- 
diately decomposed,  like  all  chloranhyd rides — for  example,  like  carbonyl 
chloride,  which  corresponds  with  it :  S0C12  +  H20=S02  +  2HC1. 

Normal  sulphuric  acid  lifts  two  corresponding  chloranhydride*  ;  the 
first,  S02(OH)Cl,  is  sulphuric  acid,  S02(H0)2,  in  which  one  equivalent 
of  HO  is  replaced  by  chlorine  ;  the  second  has  the  composition  S02CU — 
that   is,  two   HO   groups  are  substituted  by  two  of  chlorine.     The 
second  chloranhydride,  or  the  compound  S02CU,  is  called  sulphur}! 
chloride,  and  the  first  chloranhydride,  S02H0C1,  may  be  called  chloro- 
sulphonic  acid,  because  it  is  really  an  acid  ;  it  still  retains  one  hydroxyl 
of  sulphuric  acid,  and  its  corresponding  salts  are  known.     Thus,  potas- 
sium chloride  absorbs  the  vapour  of  sulphuric  anhydride,  forming  a 
salt  S03KC1,  corresponding  with  S03HC1  as  acid.    In  acting  on  sodium 
chloride  it  forms  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  salt  NaS03Cl.     This  first 
chloranhydride  of  sulphuric  acid,  S02HOCl,  discovered  by  Williamson, 
is  obtained  either  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  on  sulphuric 
acid  (PCI* + HjSO^POCla  +  HC1  +  HS03C1),  or  directly  by  the  action 
of  dry  hydrochloric  acid  on  sulphuric  anhydride,  S03-fHCl=HS03Cl. 
The  most  easy  and  rapid  method  of  its  formation  is  by  the  direct  satu- 
ration of  cold  Nordhausen  acid  with  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  and  the 
distillation  of  the  resultant  solution  ;  HS03C1  is  then  contained  in  the 
distillate.     It  is  a  colourless  fuming  liquid,  having  an  acrid  odour  ;  it 
boils  at  153°  (according  to  my  determination,  confirmed  by  Konovaloff), 
and  its  specific  gravity  at  19°  is  1-776.     It  is  immediately  decomposed 
by  water,  forming  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids,  as  should  be  the 
case  with  a  true  chloranhydride.     In  the  reactions  of  this  chloranhy- 
dride we  find  the  easiest  means  of  introducing  the  sulphonic  group  (the 
radicle  of  sulphuric  and   sulphurous  acids),  HS03,  into  other  com- 
pounds, because  it  is  here  combined  with  chlorine.     The  second  chlor- 
anhydride of  sulphuric  acid,  or  sulphuryl  chloride,  S02C12,  was  obtained 
by  Regnault  by  the  direct  action  of  the  sun's  rays  on  a  mixture  of 
equal  volumes  of  chlorine  and  sulphurous  oxide.     The  gases  gradually 
condense  into  a  liquid,  combining  together  as  carbonic  oxide  does  with 
chlorine.     It  is  also  obtained  when  a  mixture  of  the  two  gases  in  acetic 
acid  is  allowed  to  remain  for  some  time.    The  first  chloranhydride, 
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SOjHCl,  decomposes  when  heated  at  2003  in  a  closed  tube  into  sul- 
phuric acid  and  sulphury!  chloride.  It  resembles  the  two  above- 
described  chloranhydrides  in  its  properties  :  boils  at  70",  its  specific 
gravity  is  1*70  ;  it  gives  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids  with  water, 
fumes  in  the  air,  and,  judging  by  its  vapour  density,  it  does  not  de- 
compose when  distilled.7' 

»  Note  ii. 


be  readily  understood  how  vast  i 
ifh.ni'ndH  '  i  sulphur  j l 1 1 i-l  uilro^en,  if  we  only  re- 
Id*  there  corresponds,  as  we  saw  (Chap.  IX. (,  a 
with  their  ammonium  salts.     To  sulphuric  ml-J-I 
,    SO^HO)(NH,0)    and    SO.,(NH,0)2;     time 
Iphimic  acid,  the  normal  saline  compound 
nnd  the  normal  amide  SO.j(N'H..i .,  or  ml 
ncid   nitrile,  SON(HO),  and  two  neutral 


rosulphuryl  chloride,  SaOaO»- 

icids  of  sulphur  naturally  have 

I  field  for  re- 
search is  presented  by  the  series  of  c 
member  that  to  carbonic  illtd  formic 
vast  series  of  derivatives  correapondii 
there  correspond  two  ammonium    salti, 
amides:  the  acid  amide  SO,(RO][NH,).  01 
M0..(NH,Oj(NH..,),  or  ammonium  snlphami 
phamide  (the  analogue  of  nrea);    then  I 

nitrile*,  SOS(NH.,»  and  UN,.  There  are  similnr  compounds  correspoudiu$r  witfi  Ml- 
[.linr-ms  acid,  ru«1  therefore  its  uitriles  will  be,  an  acid,  SS(HO),  its  Kalt,  and  the  normal 
compound,  SS'iNlI,).  Dithionic  and  the  other  acid*  of  sulphur  should  also  have  their 
corresponding  amides  and  nitriles.  Only  a  few  example*,  jvre  known,  which  we  will 
briefly  describe.  Sulphuric  acid  forms  salts  of  very  great  stability  with  amnionic, 
and  ajumoniiim  sulphate  is  one  of  the  commonest  ammoniac*!  compounds.  It  is 
obtained  by  Ihe  direct  action  of  ammonia  on  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  the  action  of  the 
latter  on  ammonium  carbonate;  it  MptfrtH.  trnea  its  KilatkHM  in  an  anhydrons  state, 
like  potassium  sulphate,  with  which  it  is  ianmorphous.  Hence,  the  composition  of 
crysUls  of  ammonium  sulphate  is  (NH,)3SOv  This  salt  fuses  at  HO',  and  does  not 
undergo  any  change  when  heated  up  to  180=.  At  higher  temperatures  it  parts  with  (n..t 
water  but)  half  its  ammonia,  and  in  converted  into  the  acid  salt,  HSH,MO,  ;  and  tliis 
scid  salt,  on  lurtlier  hinlini!,  umli  r^r-L-  a  further  ilecompositiim,  ami  splits  up  int*i 
nitrogen,  water,  an.l  acid  ammeuium  sulphite,  HNH,SOfl.  At  the  ordinary  temperature 
the  normal  salt  is  soluble  in  twice  its  weight  of  water  and  at  the  boiling-poiutof  water  in 
an  equal  weight.  Ill  its  faculty  for  combinations  this  salt  eihibits  a  j,Tent  resemblance 
to  poUssium  sulphate,  and,  like  it,  easily  forms  a  number  of  double  salts;  the  most 
remarkable  of  which  are  the  ammonia  alums,  KH.AlSgOj.liHjO,  aud  the  double  salts 
formed  by  the  metals  of  the  magn— imp  g&vjf,  having,  for  ei  am  pie.  the  composition 
(NH^MgSjOg.aH.jO.  Ammonium  sulphate  d.,es  not  give  an  amide  when  heated,  perhaps 
owing  to  the  faculty  of  sulphuric  anhydride  to  retain  the  water  combined  with  it  with 
great  force.  But  the  amides  ■■(  -ulphuric  nciil  irmy  lie  very  cnnveniciitly  prepared  from 
sulphuric  anhydride.  Their  f.ininiti.'ii  liy  this  method  in  very  easily  understood,  becaose 
an  amide  is  equal  to  an  ammonium  salt  less  water,  and  if  the  anhydride  lw  token  it  will 
give  an  amide  directly  with  ammonia.  Thus,  if  dry  ammonia  be  passed  into  a  vessel 
•urronnded  by  a  freezing  miitiire  mid  cniitiiiiifiii;  sulphuri,'  iinliyilriile.it  h.rnn  a  white 
mass,  having  the  eoTtii-.-itino  sO-.-JH-.N  and  teseinbliug  the  like  cruiij.miid  of  carbonic 
acid,  CO„2NH-..  It  is  slowly  acted  on  by  water,  and  may  therefore  be  obtain.,]  in  s.ilii 
lion,  in  which  it  slowly  reacts  with  barium  chloride,  which  proves  th*t  witli  water  it  still 
forms  ammonium  sulpliate.  This  substance  is  naturally  an  ammonium  salt  of  sulph- 
uric Mid,  80,fNH,OiNH-..  By  treatment  with  water  this  substance  a'  first  gives  a 
special  deliquescent  ammonium  salt,  containing  H..O.aK<  >.,.:!  NH-),  and  then  a  normal 
ammonium  salt.  The  compound  BOfrSNHa  is  known  as  ruIplMlommon.  When  freshly 
prepared  it  is  powdery ;  it  does  not  give  a  precipitate  with  calcium  chloride,  hut  a  pre- 
cipitate is  obtained,  although  not  a  complete  one.  ivilh  barium  chloride.  If  this  substance 
be  carefully  dissolved  in  water  and  evaporated,  it  yields  well-formed  crystals,  whose 
solution  no  longer  gives  a  precipitate  with  barium  chloride.     This  is  not  due  to  the  pre- 


In  I  lie  gruujiiif  tjielinln.crens  wo  r-nvv  fmir  closely  .iiinlogouK  elements 
■-fluorine,  chlwiiie,  bromine,  and  iodine — ami  we  meet  with  a  like 
number  of  closely -nllinl  wo  ilogues  it)  (lie  oxygen  group,  because  besides 
sulphur  this  group  also  includes  selenium  and  tellurium  :   < ),  S,  Se,  Te. 

■BOM  of  impuritie  s,  but  to  a  change  in  the  nature  of  the  n  lib  sin  nee.  "nil  therefore  Rose 
calls  the  crystalline  modification  I'ntiiiiilyhtitummon.  Platinum  clilnrhlo  only  preci- 
pitates half  the  nitrogen  as  (ilatinorhkiride  fruin  ,olnlious  ..r  nil]  hut-  and  psrasuljihat 
aimnoii,  which  shows  that  they  are  ammonium  salts,  SOVN"H,OnNH.).  It  may  be  that 
the  reason  of  the  difference  in  the  two  modifications  is  connected  with  the  fact  that  two 
different  substances  o(  the  aoma«lMoP  NgHtBOi  are  possible :  one  is  the  amide 
SOjfNH;))  corresp  milium  with  tin-  n  .mail  Mill,  nnd  I  lie  other  is  til*  Halt  of  the  nitrile  acid 
corresponding  with  acid  ammonium  *n!nhate— 'hat  is,  POXf  0X11,1  corresponds  with  the 
acid  80N(OH|  =  SO.,(XH,0)OH-aH.O.  Tliat  is,  tliere  may  liere  be  a  difference  of  the 
same  nature  as  between  urea  and  ammonium  cyanote.  For  the  present,  the  isomerism 
indicated  alaive  has  been  but  little  investigated,  anil  might  be  the  subject  ot  interesting 

If  in  the  preceding  experiment  the  ninmonia,  and  not  the  sulphuric  anhydride,  be 
taken  in  Bic.usB.then  a  soluble  substance  of  the  composition  i*SO-,8XH-,  is  formed.  Thin 
coiniiouiid.  ohtiiiued  by  Jacqueline  and  investigated  by  Vornnin,  doubtless  also  contains 

a  salt  of  snlpb ii-  acid— tlint  is.  of  tl miile  corresponding  with  tlie  acid  ammonium 

sulphate  =  HNH,SO,-  BtQ-  iXH,l!sO,!OHj.  Probably  it  is  a  compound  of  salpbat- 
ammo"  with  sulphamic  acid.  Thus  il  has  an  acid  reaction,  and  does  not  give  a  preci- 
pitate Willi  barium  chloride. 

With  normal  sulphate  of  ammonium,  an  amide  of  the  composition  NjH,SO.,  should 
correspond,  which  should  bear  the  same  rolslii  n  In  sulphuric  acid  as  urea  bears  to  car- 
bonic acid,  Tl iU  amide,  known  as  ml/iltum/rli;  is  obtained  by  the  tuition  of  dry  ammonia 
gii  the  sulpburyl  chloride,  SOjCl.j,  which  we  became  acquainted  with  above,  just  as 
urea  is  ohlained   by  the    Action   of    ammonia  on  carWyl    chloride,   H0,C1,  +  1NH^ 

\  ll.su  hiNHjCl.  The  ammonium  chloride  is  separated  from  the  resultant  sulph- 
amide  with  great  difficulty.  Cold  water,  acting  on  the  mixture,  dissolves  I  lie  in  lwtli; 
the  cold  solution  does  not  given  precipitate  with  liiirium  chloride.  Alkalis  net  on  it  -low! v. 
as  they  ile  on  urea;  but  on  boil  hie.  ,-.peeiiilly  in  tlie  presence  of  ulkutis  or  acids,  it  easily 
re-conihines  with  water,  and  gives  an  ammonium  salt,  Tlie  artiou  of  sulphury]  chloriile 
land  of  the  other  eliloraubydmles  .,(  sulphuri  on  nmiiuiniiini  carboimto  always,  as  Meute 
shoicc  1    ISM),  results  in  the  formation  of  the  sa.lt  N H(HO.,NH ,)..,. 

The  nit.riles  corresponding  with  -ulpliiric  acid  are  not  as  ye:  known  with  any  cer- 
tainly. The  most  simple  uiU'ilo  crre -ponding  with  sulphuric  acid  should  have  the 
composition  NJI,SO,-<H.O  =  N.jS.  This  would  be  a  kind  of  cyanogen  eon.- p,. ml  in  e 
with  sulphuric  acid.  On  comparing  sulplr.iroiiMicid  with  carbonic  acid,  we  saw  tilt  they 
present  a  great  analogy  in  many  respects,  and  therefore  one  would  expect  to  also  find 

other  nitrile  roiiipc.nnds  corresponding  to  tlie  eyaie",'..-! p.iimi-.  n  I  irmly  known  to  us, 

and  therefore  buying  the  composition  XHS  and  N,*.,.     The  latter  of  Lbtte  conmnnnds  i, 

well  known,  r.ad  was  obtained  by  Bouboirou.  by  the  act I  dry  amnionij  on  sulphur 

.hlnride.  Tlii-  snbslaiice  corre-]  ends  with  cyanogen  (purncj'ftnngen),  and  is  known  as 
nitrogen    *t>l/ilrnir,    N,S;.     It    is    formed    according    lo   lie-    ei|ii.i1ii.n    BflCl,  ■  -Ml-. 

;■■  •.  ■  B  '-Mi,*.'!.  Tin'  fn—  sul|.liui-  nod  nitrogen  tul]  lii.1-  are  di-,ol.ed  Ly  acting 
on  tin'  product  with  .  allien  bismtphiili-,  1  he  i  ■■  I  r.  ■  _'.n  snlphUe  I. eme,  much  Ii 
the  sulphur.  It  i*  n  yellow,  almost  odourless  substance,  which  is  esces-iccty  irritation 
to  the  eyes  and  nostril..  II  .-\ph.b--  wh.ni  riil.h.d  with  ,i  lmrd  substance,  being  natn- 
rully  d, -composed  with  the  cvi.iliiti.in  1. 1'  nitrogSD  ;  but  when  heated  it  loses  without  de- 
..,■.,,;. .,-■;._.. .n.l  only  decomposes  with  espW.;,,n  nt  15?-.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  only 
slightly  so  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  carbon  bisulphide;  100  ports  of  llie  latter  ih  .  Bits  1  t 
parts  of  nitrogen  sulphide  at  the  boiling  point.  This  solution  on  eoo'in-  deposits  it  in 
ir.no ■['!'.!■  nl  pri-ni-  oi  o  golden  yellow  colour. 
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These  two  groups  are  very  closely  allied,  both  in  respect  to  the  mag- 
nitudes of  their  atomic  weights,  and  also  in  the  faculty  of  the  elements 
of  both  groups  for  combining  with  metals.  The  distinct  analogy  and 
definite  degree  of  variance  known  to  us  for  the  halogens,  also  repeat 
themselves  in  the  same  degree  for  the  elements  of  the  oxygen  group. 
Thus  the  halogens  combine  with  H,  and  the  elements  of  the  oxygen 
group  with  H;,  forming  HjO,  H2S,  II2Se,  H,Te.  The  hydrogen 
compounds  of  selenium  and  tellurium  are  acids  like  hydrogen  sulphide. 
Selenium,  by  simple  heating  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  partially  combines 
with  it  directly,  but  seleniuretted  hydrogen  is  more  readily  decompos- 
able by  heat  than  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  this  property  is  still 
inure  developed  in  telluretted  hydrogen.  Hydrogen  selenide  and 
telluride  are  gases  like  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and,  like  it,  are  soluble 
in  water,  form  saline  compounds  with  alkalis,  precipitate  metallic  silts, 
arc  obtained  by  the  action  of  acids  on  their  compounds  with  metals, 
i-c.  Selenium  and  tellurium,  like  sulphur,  give  two  normal  grades  of 
combination  with  oxygen,  both  of  an  acid  character,  of  which  only  the 
forms  corresponding  to  sulphurous  anhydride—  namely,  selenious  an- 
hydride, SeOa,  and  tellurous  anhydride,  TeO/9— are  formed  directly. 

•"  Selenious  anhydride,  Se03,  is  a  volatile  solid,  which  crystallises  in  prisms  solublu 
in  water.  It  is  beat  procured  by  tin-  action  of  iiitric  acid  on  selenium.  The  well-known 
researches  of  Xilsoii  (1*71)  showed  that  the  salt*  of  selenious  acid  easily  form  acid  salts, 
mid  nro  so  chnriu  teristic  in  many  respects  that  they  may  even  serve  for  judging  the 
analogy  of  types  of  mi  don.  Thus  the  oxides  of  the  composition  RO  give  normal  suits 
of  the  tompositiiui  RrteOj.211.,0,  where  R  =  Mn,  Co,Ni,  Cu,  Zn.  The  salts  of  magnesium, 
barium,  and  calcium  contain  a  different  quantity  of  water,  as  also  do  the  salts  of  the- 
oxides  H,Oj,  Wt  hero  turn  attention  to  the  fact  that  beryllium  gives  a  normal  salt, 
BeSe03,2ll.,0,iuKl  not  a  salt  analogous  to  those  of  aluminium,  scandium,  rir-jlScO-.^HjO, 
yttrium,  Y:[S,<IJ:„l-iH..O,  and  other  oxides  of  the  form  RjOs,  which  speaks  in  favour  of 
the  formula  UeO. 

Trllurotw  auhij<lrUle  is  also  a  colourless  solid,  which  crystallises  in  octahedra  ;  it  also, 
when  heated,  first  fuses  and  then  volatilises.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  the  decompo- 
sition of  ils  salts  gives  4  1,,-Jrale,  IIjTcO;,  which  is  insoluble. 

It  is  a  very  c.hiinu-terirftir  ..ircu instance  th-.it  selenious  and  tellurous  anhydrides 
are  very  easily  retlitrcil  to  selenium  and  tellurium.  This  is  uot  only  effected  by  metals 
like  zinc,  or  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  are  powerful  deoxiilisers,  but  even  by  sul- 
pluir.-iiis  anhydride,  uliiih  is  able  .to  precipitate  selenium  and  tellurium  from  solutions 
of  the  scion  ite«  in  id  tellurites,  mid  even  ol  the  acids  themselves,  which  is  taken  advantage 
of  in  obtaining  these  elements  and  separating  them  from  sulphur. 

Sulphuric  a.  id,  a-  we  know,  rarely  acts  as  an  oxidising  agent.  It  is  otherwise  with 
selenic  and  telluric  acids,  H.SeO,  and  HjTeO,,  which  are  powerful  oxidising  agents— that 
is,  are  easily  reduced  iii  uiiiiiy  <:i  run  instances  either  into  the  lower  oxide  or  even  to  selenium 
and  tellurium.  A  powerful  .nidi -ink'  iijii'iit  is  required  in  order  to  convert  selenious  and 
tellurous  anhydride-  into  scleiiic  ami  telluric  anhydrides,  and,  moreover,  it  must  be  taken 
in  excess.  If  chlorine  be  passi*d  through  a  solution  of  potassium  selenide,  K.Se,  telluride, 
KjTe,  or  selenite,  K.,ScO.-„  or  tellurite,  K2TeOj,  it  acts  as  an  oxidiser  in  the  presence  of 
the  water,  forming  potassium  selenate,  K.jSeO,,  or  tellurate,  KvTeO,.  The  same  salts  are 
formed  by  fusing  the  lower  oxides  with  nitre.     These  salts  are  isomorphous  with  the 
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These  care  both  solids,  obtained  by  the  combustion  of  the  elements 
themselves  and  by  the  action  of  oxidising  agents  on  them.  They  form 
feebly  energetic  acids,  having  distinct  bibasic  properties  ;  however,  a 
characteristic  difference  is  observable  both  in  the  physical  properties  of 
these  compounds  and  in  their  stability  and  capacity  for  further  oxida- 
tion, just  as  in  the  series  of  the  halogens  already  known  to  us,  only  in 
an  inverse  order  ;  in  the  latter  we  saw  that  iodine  combines  more  easily 
than  bromine  or  chlorine  with  oxygen,  forming  more  stable  oxygen 
compounds,  whereas  here,  on  the  contrary,  sulphurous  anhydride,  as 
we  know,  is  difficultly  decomposed,  parts  with  its  sulphur  with  difficulty, 
and  is  easily  oxidised  even  in  air  and  especially  in  its  salts,  while 
selenious  and  tellurous  anhydrides  are  difficultly  oxidised  and  easily 
reduced,  even  by  means  of  sulphurous  acid. 

Selenium  was  obtained  in  1817  by  Berzelius  from  the  sublimate 
which  collects  in  the  first  chamber  in  the  preparation  of  sulphuric 
acid   from   Fahlun  pyrites.     Certain  other  pyrites  also  contain  small 

corresponding  sulphates,  and  cannot  therefore  be  separated  from  them  by  crystallisation. 
The  salts  of  potassium,  sodium,  magresiuin,  copper,  cadmium,  &c,  are  soluble  like  the 
sulphates,  but  those  of  barium  and  calcium  are  insoluble,  in  perfect  analog}'  with  the  sul- 
phates. When  copper  selenate,  CuSe04,  is  treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  (CuS 
is  precipitated),  selenic  acid  remains  in  t-olution.  On  evaporation  it  gives  a  syrupy  liquid, 
which  may  be  concentrated  to  almost  the  pure  acid,  H.2Se04,  having  a  specific  gravity 
of  2*6.  Like  sulphuric  acid  this  acid  attracts  moisture  from  the  atmosphere ;  it  is  not 
decomposed  by  sulphurous  acid,  but  oxidises  hydrochloric  acid  (like  nitric,  chromic,  and 
manganic  acids),  evolving  chlorine  and  forming  selenious  acid,  H.2Se04  +  2HC1  = 
H^eOs  +  H.^O  +  Clj.  Telluric  acid,  H2Te04,  is  obtained  by  fusing  tellurous  anhydride 
with  potassium  hydroxide  and  chlorate ;  the  solution,  containing  potassium  tellurate, 
is  then  precipitated  with  barium  chloride,  and  the  barium  tellurate,  BaTeO,,  then 
obtained  in  the  precipitate  is  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid.  A  solution  of  telluric  acid 
is  thus  obtained,  which  on  evaporation  yields  colourless  prisms,  soluble  in  water,  and 
containing  TeH.^O^H.^O.  Two  equivalents  of  water  are  driven  off  at  100°  ;  on  further 
heating  the  last  equivalent  of  water  is  expelled,  and  then  oxygen  is  given  off.  It 
also  gives  chlorine  with  hydrochloric  acid,  like  selenic  acid.  Its  salts  also  correspond 
with  those  of  sulphuric  acid.  It  must,  however,  be  remarked  that  telluric  and  selenic 
acids  are  able  to  give  poly-acid  salts  with  much  greater  ease  than  sulphuric  acid.  Thus, 
for  example,  there  are  known  for  telluric  acid  not  only  K2Te04,5H.20  and  KHTe04,8H20, 
but  also  KHTe04lH2Te04,H.iO  =  K2Te04,8H2Te04,2H20.  This  salt  is  easily  obtained 
from  acid  solutions  of  the  preceding  salts,  and  is  less  soluble  in  water.  As  selenious  anhy- 
dride is  volatile  and  gives  similar  poly-salts,  it  might  bethought  that  selenious,  tt*llurous, 
selenic,  and  telluric  anhydrides  ore  polymeric  as  compared  with  sulphurous  and  sulphuric 
anhydrides,  for  which  reason  it  would  be  desirous  to  determine  the  vapour  density  of 
selenious  anhydride.    It  would  probably  correspond  with  Se.204  or  Se506. 

In  order  to  show  how  exceedingly  analogous  selenium  is  to  sulphur,  I  will  note  two 
examples.  Potassium  cyanide  dissolves  Belenium,  as  it  does  sulphur,  forming  potassium 
selenocyanate,  KCNSe,  corresponding  with  potassium  thiocyanate.  Acids  precipitate 
selenium  from  this  solution,  because  selenocyanic  acid,  H2CNSe,  when  in  a  free  state  is 
immediately  decomposed.  A  boiling  solution  of  sodium  sulphite  dissolves  selenium, 
just  as  it  would  sulphur,  forming  a  salt  analogous  to  thiosulphate  of  sodium,  namely, 
sodium  selenosulphate,  Na-jSSeC^.  Selenium  ;°  ^^arated  from  a  solution  of  this  salt  by 
the  action  of  acid. 
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quantities  of  selenium.     Some  native  selenides,  especially  those  of  lead, 
mercury,  and  copper,  have  been  found  in  the  Hartz  Mountains,  but 
only  in  small  quantities.     Pyrites  and  blendes,  in  which  the  sulphur 
is  partially  replaced  by  selenium,  still  remain  the  chief  source  for  its 
extraction.     When  these  pyrites  are  roasted  they  evolve  selenious 
anhydride,  which  condenses  in  the  cooler  portions  of  the  apparatus  in 
which  the  pyrites  are  roasted,  and  is  partially  or  wholly  reduced  by 
the  sulphurous  anhydride  simultaneously  formed.     The  presence  of 
selenium  in  ores  and  sublimates  is  most  simply  tested  by  heating  them 
before  the  blowpipe,  when  they  evolve  the  characteristic  odour  of  garlic. 
Selenium  exhibits  two  modifications,  like  sulphur  :  one  amorphous  and 
insoluble   in  carbon   bisulphide,   the  other  crystalline    and    slightly 
soluble  in  carbon  bisulphide  (in  1000  parts  at  45°,and  6000  at  0°),  and 
separating  from  its  solutions  in  monoclinic  prisms.     If  the  red  preci- 
pitate obtained  by  the  action  of  sulphurous  anhydride  on  selenious 
anhydride  be  dried,  it  gives  a  brown  powder,  having  a  specific  gravity 
of  4*26,  which  when  heated  changes  colour  and  fuses  into  a  metallic 
mass,  which  gains  lustre  as  it  cools.     The  selenium  acquires  different 
properties  according  to  the  rate  at  which  it  is  cooled  from  a  fused 
state ;  if  rapidly  cooled,  it  remains  amorphous  and  has  the  same  specific 
gravity  (4*28)  as  the  powder,  but  if  slowly  cooled  it  becomes  crystal- 
line and  opaque,  soluble  in  carbon  bisulphide,  and  has  a  specific  gravity 
of  4*80.     In  this  form  it  fuses  at  214°  and  remains  unchanged,  whilst 
the  amorphous  form,  especially  above  80°,  gradually  passes  into  the 
crystalline  variety.     The  transition  is  accompanied  by  the  evolution  of 
heat,  as  in  the  case  of  sulphur ;  thus  the  analogy  between  sulphur 
and  selenium  is  clearly  shown  here.     In  the  fused  amorphous  form, 
selenium  presents  a  brown  mass,  slightly  translucent,  with  a  vitreous 
fracture,  whilst  in  the  crystalline  form  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  grey 
metal,  with  a  feeble  lustre  and  a  crystalline  fracture.     Selenium  boils 
at  700°,  forming  a  vapour  whose  density  is  only  constant  at  a  tempe- 
rature of  about  1400°,  when  it  is  equal  to  79*4  (referred  to  hydrogen) 
— that  is,  the  molecular  formula  is  then  Se2,  like  sulphur  at  as  high  a 
temperature. 

Tellurium  is  met  with  still  more  rarely  than  selenium  (it  is  known 
in  Saxony)  in  combination  with  gold,  silver,  lead,  and  antimony  in 
the  so-called  foliated  tellurium  ore.  Bismuth  telluride  and  silver 
tell u ride  have  been  found  in  Hungary  and  in  the  Altai.  Tellurium  is 
extracted  from  bismuth  telluride  by  mixing  the  finely -powdered  ore 
with  potassium  and  charcoal  in  as  intimate  a  mixture  as  possible, 
and  then  heating  in  a  covered  crucible.  Potassium  telluride,  K2Te, 
is  then  formed,    because   the  charcoal    reduces   potassium  tellurite. 
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As  potassium  telluride  is  soluble  in  water,  forming  a  red-brown 
solution  which  is  decomposed  by  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere 
(K2Te  +  0  +  H20  =  2KHO  +  Te),  the  mass  formed  in  the  crucible  is 
treated  with  boiling  water  and  filtered  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  the 
resultant  solution  exposed  to  the  air,  by  which  means  the  tellurium  is 
precipitated.80  In  a  free  state  tellurium  has  a  perfectly  metallic 
appearance ;  it  is  of  a  silver-white  colour,  very  easily  crystallises  in 
long  brilliant  needles  ;  is  very  brittle,  so  that  it  can  be  easily  reduced 
to  powder  ;  but  it  is  a  bad  conductor  of  heat  and  electricity,  so  that 
in  this  respect,  as  in  many  others,  it  forms  a  transition  from  the  metals 
to  the  non-metals.  Its  specific  gravity  is  6*18,  it  melts  at  an  incipient 
red  heat,  and  takes  fire  when  heated  in  air,  like  selenium  and  sulphur, 
burning  with  a  blue  flame  and  evolving  white  fumes  of  tellurous 
anhydride,  Te02,  and  emitting  an  acrid  smell  if  no  selenium  be  present ; 
but  if  it  be,  its  odour  preponderates.  Alkalis  dissolve  tellurium  when 
boiled  with  it,  potassium  telluride,  K2Te,  and  potassium  tellurite, 
K2Te03,  being  formed.  The  solution  is  of  a  red  colour,  owing  to 
the  presence  of  the  telluride,  K2Te  ;  but  the  colour  disappears  when 
the  solution  is  cooled  or  diluted,  the  tellurium  being  all  precipitated  : 
2K2Te  +  K2Te03  +  3H20  =  6KHO  +  3Te.81 

*°  The  tellurium  thus  prepared  is  impure,  and  contains  a  large  amount  of  selenium. 
The  selenium  may  be  removed  by  converting  their  mixture  into  a  mixture  of  potassium 
tellurate  and  selenate,  and  treating  this  with  nitric  acid  and  barium  nitrate,  when  barium 
selenate  only  is  precipitated,  whilst  the  barrium  tellurate  remains  in  solution.  This 
method  does  not,  however,  give  a  pure  product,  and  it  appears  to  be  best  to  separate  the 
selenium  from  the  tellurium  in  a  metallic  form ;  this  is  done  by  boiling  the  impure 
potassium  tellurate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  which  converts  it  into  potassium  tellurite, 
from  which  the  tellurium  is  reduced  by  sulphurous  anhydride.  The  metal  thus  obtained 
is  then  fused  and  distilled  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  ;  the  selenium  volatilises  first,  and 
then  the  tellurium,  owing  to  its  being  much  less  volatile  than  the  former.  Neverthe- 
less, tellurium  is  also  volatile,  and  may  be  separated  in  this  manner  from  less  volatile 
metals,  such  as  antimony.  Brauner  determined  the  atomic  weight  of  pure  tellurium,  and 
found  it  to  be  125,  but  he  (1889)  showed  that  tellurium  purified  by  the  usual  method, 
even  after  distillation,  contains  a  large  amount  of  impurities. 

81  The  decomposition  proceeds  in  the  above  order  in  the  eold,  but  in  a  hot  solution 
■with  an  excess  of  potassium  hydroxide  it  proceeds  inversely.  A  like  phenomenon  takes 
place  when  tellurium  is  fused  with  alkalis,  and  therefore  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  obtain 
potassium  telluride  to  add  charcoal. 

Selenium  and  tellurium  form  higher  compounds  with  chlorine  than  sulphur.  For 
selenium,  SeCl.j  and  SeCl^  are  known  and  for  tellurium  TeCl2  and  TeCl4.  The  tetra- 
chlorides of  selenium  and  tellurium  are  formed  by  passing  chlorine  over  these  elements. 
Selenium  tetrachloride,  SeCl^,  is  a  crystalline,  volatile  mass  which  gives  selenious  anhy- 
dride and  hvdrochloric  acid  with  water.  Tellurium  tetrachloride  is  much  less  volatile, 
easily  fuses,  and  is  also  decomposed  by  water.  They  form  similar  compounds  with  bromine. 
Tellurium  tetrabromide  is  red,  fuses  into  a  brown  liquid,  and  volatilises,  and  given  a 
crystalline  salt,  KoTeBrflJ8H.^O,  with  an  aqueous  Bolution  of  potassium  bromide. 
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CHAPTER  XXI 

CHROMIUM,    MOLYBDENUM,    TUNG8TEN,   URANIUM,    AND   MANGANESE 

Sulphur,  selenium,  and  tellurium  belong  to  the  uneven  series  of  the 
sixth  group.  In  the  even  series  of  this  group  there  are  known  chro- 
mium, molybdenum,  tungsten,  and  uranium ;  these  give  acid  oxides 
of  the  type  R03,  like  S03.  Their  acid  properties  are  less  sharply 
defined  than  those  of  sulphur,  selenium,  and  tellurium,  as  is  the  case 
with  all  elements  of  the  even  series  as  compared  with  those  in  the 
uneven  series  in  the  same  group.  But  still  the  oxides  Cr03,  Mo03,  W03, 
and  even  U03,  have  clearly  defined  acid  properties,  and  form  salts  of 
the  composition  MO,raR03  with  bases  MO.  In  the  case  of  the  heavy 
elements,  and  especially  of  uranium,  the  higher  type  of  oxide,  U03, 
is  less  acid  and  more  basic,  because  in  a  given  group  of  oxides  the 
element  with  the  highest  atomic  weight  always  acquires  a  more  and 
more  pronouncedly  basic  character.  Hence  U03  shows  the  properties 
of  a  base,  and  gives  salts  U02X2.  The  basic  properties  of  chromium, 
molybdenum,  tungsten,  and  uranium  are  most  clearly  expressed  in  the 
lower  oxides,  which  they  all  form.  Thus  chromic  oxide,  Cr203,  is  a 
distinct  base,  like  alumina,  A1203. 

Of  all  these  elements  chromium  is  the  most  widely  distributed  and 
the  most  frequently  used.  It  gives  chromic  anhydride,  Cr03,  and  chro- 
mic oxide,  Cr203 — two  compounds  whose  relative  amounts  of  oxygen 
stand  in  the  ratio  2:1.  Chromium  is,  although  rarely,  met. with  in 
nature  as  a  compound  of  one  or  the  other  type.  The  red  chromium 
ore  of  the  Urals,  or  lead  chromate,  PbCr04,  was  the  source  in  which 
chromium  was  discovered  by  Vauquelin,  who  gave  it  this  name  (from 
the  Greek  word  signifying  colour)  owing  to  the  brilliant  colours  of  its 
compounds ;  the  chromates  (salts  of  chromic  anhydride)  are  red  and 
yellow,  and  the  chromic  salts  (from  Cr203)  green  and  violet.  The  red 
lead  chromate  is,  however,  a  rare  chromium  ore  found  only  in  the  Urals 
and  a  few  other  localities.  Chromic  oxide,  Cr202,  is  more  frequently 
met  with.  In  small  quantities  it  forms  the  colouring  matter  of  many 
minerals  and  rocks — for  example,  of  some  serpentines.     The  commonest 
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ore,  and  the  chief  source  of  the  chromium  compounds,  is  the  chrome  iron 
ore.y  which  occurs  in  the  Urals  l  and  America,  Sweden,  and  other 
localities.  This  is  magnetic  iron  ore,  FeO,Fe203,  in  which  the  ferric 
oxide  is  replaced  by  chromic  oxide,  its  composition  being  FeO,Cr203. 
Chrome  iron  ore  crystallises  in  octahedra  of  sp.  gr.  4*4  ;  it  has  a 
feeble  metallic  lustre,  is  of  a  greyish  black  colour,  and  gives  a  brown 
powder.  It  is  very  feebly  acted  on  by  acids,  but  when  fused  with 
potassium  acid  sulphate  it  gives  a  soluble  mass,  which  contains  a 
chromic  salt,  besides  potassium  sulphate  and  ferrous  sulphate.  In 
practice  the  treatment  of  chrome  iron  ore  is  mainly  carried  on  for  the 
preparation  of  chromates,  and  not  of  chromic  salts,  and  therefore  we 
will  trace  the  history  of  the  element  by  beginning  with  chromic  acid, 
and  especially  with  the  working  up  of  the  chrome  iron  ore  into  potas- 
sium dichromate,  KgCrjO-,  as  the  most  common  salt  of  this  acid.  It 
must  be  remarked  that  chromic  anhydride,  Cr02,  is  only  obtained  in 
an  anhydrous  state,  and  is  distinguished  for  its  capacity  for  easily  giving 
anhydro- salts  with  the  alkalis,  containing  one,  two,  and  even  three 
equivalents  of  the  anhydride  to  one  equivalent  of  base.  Thus  among 
the  potassium  salts  there  is  known  the  normal  or  yellow  chromate, 
K2Cr04,  which  corresponds  to,  and  is  perfectly  isomorphous  with,  potas- 
sium sulphate,  easily  forms  isomorphous  mixtures  with  it,  and  is  not 
therefore  suitable  for  a  process  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  separate  the 
salt  from  a  mixture  containing  sulphates.  As  in  the  presence  of  a 
certain  excess  of  acid,  alkalis  easily  give  dichromates,  the  object  of  the 
manufacturer  is  to  produce  such  a  dichromate,  the  more  so  as  it 
contains  a  larger  proportion  of  the  elements  of  chromic  acid  than  the 
normal  salt.  Finely- ground  chrome  iron  ore,  when  heated  with  an 
alkali,  absorbs  oxygen  almost  as  easily,  if  not  more  so,  than  a  mixture  of 
the  oxides  of  manganese  with  an  alkali.  This  absorption  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  chromic  oxide,  which  is  oxidised  into  the  anhydride,  and 
then  combines  with  the  alkali :  Cr203  -f  03=2Cr03.  As  the  oxidation  and 
formation  of  the  chromate  proceeds,  the  mass  turns  yellow.  The  iron 
is  also  oxidised,  but  does  not  give  ferric  acid,  because  the  capacity  of 
the  chromium  for  oxidation  is  incomparably  greater  than  that  of  the 
iron. 

A  mixture  of  lime  and  chrome  iron  ore  is  heated  in  a  reverbera- 
tory  furnace,  with  access  of  a  large  excess  of  air  and  at  a  red  heat  for 

1  The  working  of  the  Ural  chrome  iron  ore  into  chromium  compounds  has  been 
firmly  established  in  Russia,  thanks  to  the  endeavours  of  P.  K.  Ushakoff,  who  con- 
structed large  works  for  this  purpose  on  the  river  Kama,  near  Elabougi,  where  as  much 
as  2000  tons  of  ore  are  treated  yearly,  owing  to  which  the  importation  of  chromium  pre- 
parations into  Russia  has  ceased. 
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several  hours,  until  the  mass  becomes  yellow  ;  it  then  contains  normal 
calcium  chromate,  CaCrO,,  which  is  insoluble  in  water  in  the  presence  of 
an  excess  of  lime.  But  the  calcium  chromate  is  soluble  in  water  in  the 
presence  of  an  excess  of  chromic  acid,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  fact 
that  a  solution  of  chromic  acid  dissolves  lime.  The  resultant  mass  is 
ground  up,  and  treated  with  water  and  sulphuric  acid.  The  excess  of 
lime  forms  gypsum,  and  the  soluble  calcium  dichromate,  CaCr20^ 
together  with  a  certain  amount  of  iron,  pass  into  solution.  The  solution 
is  poured  off,  and  chalk  added  to  it ;  this  precipitates  the  ferric  oxide 
(the  ferrous  oxide  is  converted  into  ferric  oxide  in  the  furnace)  and 
forms  a  fresh  quantity  of  gypsum,  while  the  chromic  acid  remains  in 
solution — that  is,  it  does  not  form  the  sparingly-soluble  (1  part  in  240 
parts  of  water)  normal  salt.  The  solution  then  holds  a  fairly  pure 
calcium  dichromate,  which  by  double  decomposition  gives  other 
chromates  ;  for  example,  with  a  solution  of  potassium  sulphate  it  gives 
a  precipitate  of  calcium  sulphate  and  a  solution  of  potassium  dichro- 
mate, which  crystallises  when  evaporated. 

Potassium  dichromate,  K2Cr207,  easily  crystallises  from  acid  solu- 
tions in  red,  well-formed  prismatic  crystals,  which  fuse  at  a  red  heat 
and  evolve  oxygen  at  a  very  high  temperature,  leaving  chromic  oxide 
and  the  normal  salt,  which  is  not  further  changed  :  2K2Cr207= 
2K2Cr04 -h  Cr203  +  03.  At  the  ordinary  temperature  100  parts  of 
water  dissolve  10  parts  of  this  salt,  and  the  solubility  increases  as  the 
temperature  rises.  It  is  most  important  to  note  that  the  dichromate 
does  not  contain  water,  it  is  K2Cr04  -f-  Cr03  ;  and  the  acid  salt  corre- 
sponding to  potassium  acid  sulphate,  KHS04,  does  not  exist.  It  does 
not  even  evolve  heat  when  dissolving  in  water,  but  on  the  contrary 
produces  cold  ;  thus  it  does  not  even  then  form  a  definite  compound 
with  water.  The  solution  and  the  salt  itself  are  poisonous,  and  act  as 
powerful  oxidising  agents,  which  is  the  character  of  the  compounds  of 
chromic  acid  in  general.  When  heated  with  sulphur  or  organic 
substances,  with  sulphurous  anhydride,  hydrogen  sulphide,  or  many 
metals,  this  salt  is  deoxidised,  yielding  chromic  compounds.2  Potas- 
sium dichromate  3  is  used  in  the  arts  and  in  chemistry  as  a  source  for 

2  The  oxidising  action  of  potassium  dichromate  on  organic  substances  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  is  especially  marked  under  the  action  of  light.  Thus  it  acts  on  gelatin,  as 
Ponton  discovered ;  this  is  applied  to  photography  in  the  processes  of  photogravure 
photo-lithography,  pigment  printing,  &c.  Under  the  action  of  light  this  gelatin  is  oxidised, 
and  the  chromic  anhydride  deoxidised  into  chromic  oxide,  which  unites  with  the  gelatin 
and  forms  a  compound  insoluble  in  warm  water,  whilst,  where  the  light  has  not  acted,  the 
gelatin  remains  soluble,  its  properties  being  unaffected  by  the  presence  of  chromic  acid 
or  potassium  dichromate. 

5  Ammonium  and  sodium  dichromate s  are  now  also  prepared  on  a  large  scale.  The 
sodium  salts  may  be  prepared  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  those  of  potassium.    Th* 
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the  preparation  of  all  other  chromium  compounds.  It  is  converted  into 
yellow  pigments  by  means  of  double  decomposition  with  salts  of  lead, 
barium,  and  zinc.  When  solutions  of  the  salts  of  these  metals  are  mixed 
with  potassium  dichromate  (in  dyeing  generally  mixed  with  soda,  in 
order  to  obtain  normal  salts),  they  are  precipitated  as  insoluble  normal 
salts ;  for  example,  2BaCl2  +  K2Cr207  +  H20=2BaCr04  +  2KC1  +  2HC1. 
This  already  shows  that  these  salts  are  insoluble  in  dilute  acids,  but 
the  precipitation  is  not  complete  (as  it  would  be  with  the  normal  salt). 
The  barium  and  zinc  salts  are  of  a  lemon  yellow  colour  ;  the  lead  salt 
has  a  still  more  intense  colour  passing  into  orange.  Yellow  cotton  prints 
are  dyed  with  this  pigment.  The  silver  salt,  Ag2Cr04,  is  of  a  bright 
red  colour. 

When  potassium  dichromate  is  mixed  with  potassium  hydroxide 
or  carbonate  (carbonic  anhydride  is  disengaged  in  the  latter  case)  it 
forms  the  normal  salt,  K2Cr04,  known  as  yellow  chromate  of  potassium. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  2*7,  being  almost  the  same  as  that  of  the  dichro- 
mate. It  absorbs  heat  in  dissolving  ;  one  part  of  the  salt  dissolves  in 
1*75  parts  of  water  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  forming  a  yellow  solu- 
tion.   When  mixed  with  even  such  feeble  acids  as  acetic,  not  to  speak  of 

normal  salt  combines  with  ten  equivalents  of  water,  like  Glauber's  salt,  with  which  it 
is  isomorphous.  Its  solution  above  80°  deposits  the  anhydrous  salt.  Sodium  dichro- 
mate crystals  contain  Na2Cr207,7H-20.  The  ammonium  salts  of  chromic  acid  are  ob- 
tained by  saturating  the  anhydride  itself  with  ammonia.  The  dichromate  is  obtained 
by  saturating  one  part  of  the  anhydride  with  ammonia,  and  then  adding  a  second  part  of 
anhydride  and  evaporating  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump.  On  ignition,  the  normal 
and  acid  salts  leave  chromic  oxide.  Potassium  ammonium  chromate,  NH4KCr04,  is 
obtained  in  yellow  needles  from  a  solution  of  potassium  dichromate  in  aqueous  ammonia; 
it  not  only  loses  ammonia  and  becomes  converted  into  potassium  dichromate  when 
ignited,  but  also  by  degrees  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  This  shows  the  feeble  energy 
of  chromic  acid,  and  its  tendency  to  form  stable  dichromates.  Magnesium  chromate  is 
soluble  in  water,  as  also  is  the  strontium  salt.  The  calcium  salt  i9  also  somewhat  soluble, 
but  the  barium  salt  is  almost  insoluble.  The  isomorphism  with  sulphuric  acid  is  evinced 
in  the  chromates  by  the  fact  that  the  magnesium  and  ammonium  salts  form  double  salts 
containing  six  equivalents  of  water,  which  are  perfectly  isomorphous  with  the  correspond- 
ing sulphates.  The  magnesium  salt  crystallises  in  large  crystals  containing  seven  equiva- 
lents of  water.  The  beryllium,  cerium,  and  cobalt  salts  are  insoluble  in  water.  Chromic 
acid  dissolves  manganous  carbonate,  but  on  evaporation  the  solution  deposits  manganese 
dioxide,  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  of  the  chromic  acid.  Chromic  acid  also 
oxidises  ferrous  oxide,  and  ferric  oxide  is  soluble  in  chromic  acid.  It  must  be  observed 
that  the  chromates  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  investigated. 

One  of  the  chromates  most  used  by  the  dyer  is  the  insoluble  yellow  lead  chromate, 
PbCr04  (supra,  p.  181).  It  easily  forma  a  basic  salt,  having  the  composition  PbO,PbCrO.,, 
as  a  crystalline  powder,  obtained  by  fusing  the  normal  salt  with  nitre  and  then  rapidly 
washing  in  water.  The  same  substance  is  obtained,  although  impure  and  in  small  quan- 
tity, by  treating  lead  chromate  with  potassium  chromate,  especially  on  boiling  the 
mixture ;  and  this  gives  the  possibility  of  attaining,  by  means  of  these  materials,  various 
tints  of  lead  chromate,  from  yellow  to  red,  passing  through  different  orange  shades.  The 
decomposition  which  takes  place  (incompletely)  in  this  case  is  as  follows:  2PbCr04T- 
K2Cr04=PbCr04,Pb0  +  K$Cra07-— that  is,  potassium  dichromate  is  formed  in  solution. 
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the  ordinary  acids,  it  gives  the  dichromate,  and  Graham  obtained  a 
trichromate,  KsCr3O10=  KjCr04,2Cr03,  by  mixing  a  solution  of  the 
latter  salt  with  an  excess  of  nitric  acid. 

Chromic  anhydride  is  obtained  by  preparing  a  saturated  solution  of 
potassium  dichromate  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  pouring  it  in  9 
thin  stream  into  an  equal  volume  of  pure  sulphuric  acid.4  On  mixing, 
the  temperature  naturally  rises ;  when  slowly  cooled,  the  solution 
deposits  chromic  anhydride  in  needle-shaped  crystals  of  a  red  colour 
sometimes  several  centimetres  long.  The  crystals  are  freed  from  the 
mother  liquor  by  placing  them  on  a  porous  tile.  They  cannot  be 
filtered  or  washed,  because  the  chi  omic  anhydride  is  reduced  by  the 
filter- paper,  and  is  dissolved  during  the  process  of  washing.  It  is  very 
important  at  this  point  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  hydrate  of 
chromic  anhydride  is  never  obtained  in  the  decomposition  of  chromic 
compounds,  but  always  the  anliydride,  Cr03.  The  corresponding 
hydrate,  Cr04H2,  or  any  other  hydrate,  is  not  even  known.  Neverthe- 
less, it  must  be  admitted  that  chromic  acid  is  bibasic,  because  it  forms 
salts  isomorphous  or  perfectly  analogous  with  the  salts  formed  by 
sulphuric  acid,  which  is  the  best  example  of  a  bibasic  acid.     It  gives 


4  The  sulphuric  acid  should  not  contain  any  lower  oxides  of  nitrogen,  because  they 
reduce  chromic  anhydride  into  chromic  oxide. 

If  a  solution  of  a  chromate  be  strongly  heated  with  an  excess  of  acid — for  instance, 
sulphuric  or  hydrochloric   acid — oxygen   or  chlorine    is  evolved,  and  a  solution  of  * 
chromic  salt  is  formed.     Hence,  under  these  circumstances,  chromic  acid  cannot  be  ob- 
tained from  its  salts,  although  it  may  be  obtained  by  many  methods  in  a  free  state. 
One  of  the  first  methods  employed  consisted  in  converting  its  salts  into  volatile  chromium, 
hexafiuoride^  CrF6.     This  compound,  obtained  by  Unverdorben,  may  be  prepared  by 
mixing  lead  chromate  with  fluor  spar  in  a  dry  state,  and  treating  the  mixture  with  fuming 
sulphuric   acid  in  a  platinum   vessel:   PbCr04  +  SCaFs  +  4H.2S04  =  PbS04  +  SCaS04  + 
4H20  +  CrF6.     Fuming  sulphuric  acid  is  taken,  and  in  considerable  excess,  because  the 
chromium  fluoride  which  is  formed  is  very  easily  decomposed  by  water.     It  is  volatile, 
and  forms  a  very  caustic,  poisonous  vapour,  which  condenses  when  cooled  in  a  dry  platinum 
vessel  into  a  red,  exceedingly  volatile  liquid,  whi?h  fumes  powerfully  in  air.   The  vapours 
of  this  substance  when  introduced  into  water  are  decomposed  into  hydrofluoric  acid  and 
chromic  anhydride :  CrFc  -r  8H20  =  C1O5  -r  CHF.     If  very  little  water  be  taken  the  hydro- 
fluoric  acid   volatilises,   and   chromic   anhydride   separates  directly  in  crystals.      The 
chloranhydride  of  chromic  acid,  CrO.jCL,  which  will  be  shortly  described,  is  also  decom- 
posed in  the  same  manner.     A  solution  of  chromic  acid  and  a  precipitate  of  barium 
sulphate   are  formed  by  treating  the  insoluble  barium  chromate  with  an  equivalent 
quantity  of   sulphuric   acid.      If  carefully  evaporated,  the  solution  yields  crystals  of 
chromic   anhydride.     Fritzsche   gave  a  very  convenient  method  of  preparing  chromic 
anhydride,  based  on  the  relation  of  chromic  to  sulphuric  acid.     At  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature the  strong  acid  dissolves  both  chromic  anhydride  and  potassium  chromate,  but 
if  a  certain  amount  of  water  is  added  to  the  solution   the  chromic  anhydride  separated, 
and  if  the  amount  of  water  be  increased  the  precipitated  chromic  anhydride  is  again  dis- 
solved.    The  chromic  anhydride  is  almost  all  separated  from  the  solution  when  it  con- 
tains two  equivalents  of  water  to  one  equivalent  of  sulphuric  acid.     Many  methods  for 
the  preparation  of  chromic  anhydride  are  basel  on  this  fact. 
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(when  heated  with  sodium  chloride  mud  sulphuric  acid)  a  volatile 
chloranhydride,  CrOjClfc  containing  two  atoms  of  chlorine  as  a  bil«asic 
acid  should.5  Chromic  anhydride  is  a  red  crvstalline  substance,  which 
is  converted  into  a  black  mass  bv  heat  :  it  fuses  at  190".  and  disen- 
gages  oxygen  above  250°,  leaving  a  residue  of  chromium  dioxide, 
CrO*,*  and,  on  still  further  heating,  chromic  oxide.   Chromic  anhydride 

*  Berzelius  observed,  and  Rose  carefully  investigated,  this  remarkable  reaction, 
which  occurs  between  chromic  acid  and  sodium  chloride  in  the  ^M'lKt  of  sulphuric 
acid.  If  10  parts  of  common  salt  be  mixed  with  li  paruof  potassium  dichromate.  fused, 
cooled,  and  broken  up  into  lumps,  and  placed  in  a  retort  with  dO  parts  of  fuming  sul- 
phuric acid,  it  gives  rise  to  a  violent  reaction,  accompanied  by  the  formation  of  brown 
fames  of  chromic  ckhur anhydride  *  or  chromyl  chloride,  CrO«Cl«,  according  to  the  re- 
action:  Cr05^2XaCl-H^04=KaTS04*rIfO-Cr02Cl*.  The  addito  l  of  an  excess  of 
sulphuric  acid  is  necessary  in  order  to  retain  the  water.  The  same  tubstanoe  is  always 
formed  when  a  metallic  chloride  is  heated  with  chromic  acid,  or  of  its  salts,  in  the 
presence  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  formation  of  this  volatile  substance  is  easily  observed 
from  the  brown  colour  which  is  proper  to  its  vapour.  On  condensing  the  vapour  in  a 
dry  receiver  a  liquid  is  obtained  having  a  sp.  gr.  of  1*9.  boiling  at  118%  and  giving  a 
vapour  whose  density,  compared  with  hydrogen,  is  7*9,  which  corresponds  with  the  above 
formula.  Chromyl  chloride  is  decomposed  by  heat  into  chromic  oxide,  oxygen,  and 
chlorine:  2CrO^Cl2  =  Cr^O- - 201^ - O ;  so  that  it  is  able  to  act  simultaneously  as  a 
powerful  oxidising  and  chlorinising  agent,  which  is  taken  advantage  of  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  many,  and  especially  of  organic,  substances.  When  treated  with  water,  this  sub- 
stance nrftt  falls  to  the  bottom,  and  is  then  decomposed  into  hydrochloric  and  chromic 
acids,  like  all  chloranhydrides :  CrO^CLj  +  H*0  =  CrOr  -  2HC1.  When  brought  into  con- 
tact with  inflammable  substances  it  sets  fire  to  them ;  it  acts  thus,  for  instance,  on 
phosphorus,  sulphur,  oil  of  turpentine,  ammonia,  hydrogen,  and  other  substance*.  It 
attracts  moisture  from  the  atmosphere  with  great  energy,  and  must  therefore  be  kept  in 
closed  vessels.  It  dissolves  iodine  and  chlorine,  and  even  forms  a  solid  compound  with 
the  latter,  which  perhaps  indicates  the  faculty  of  chromium  to  form  its  higher  oxide, 
Cr»/)'j.  The  close  analogy  in  the  physical  properties  of  the  chloranhydrides,  Cr02Cl:  mid 
BO/%,  is  very  remarkable,  although  sulphurous  anhydride  is  a  gas,  and  the  corresponding 
ox  Id*.  Cr07,  is  a  non-volatile  solid.  It  may  be  imagined,  therefore,  that  chromium  di- 
oxide fwbirh  will  lie  mentioned  in  the  following  note)  presents  a  polymerised  modification 
of  the  snlMsnce  having  the  composition  CK)2 ;  in  fact,  this  is  obvious  from  the  method 
of  its  formation. 

If  three  part*  of  potassium  dichromate  be  mixed  with  four  parts  of  strong  hydrochloric 
add  and  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  gently  warmed,  then  it  all  passes  into  solution,  and 
no  chlorine  is  evolved;  on  cooling,  the  liquid  deposits  red  prismatic  crystals,  known  as 
Peliffot't  talt.  which  are  very  stable  in  air.  This  has  the  composition  KClCrOs,  and  is 
formed  according  to  the  equation  K?Ct707  +  2HC1  =  2KClCrOs  +  H20.  It  is  evident  that 
this  is  the  first  chloranhydride  of  chromic  acid,  HCrO^Cl,  in  which  the  hydrogen  is  replaced 
by  potassium.  It  is  decomposed  by  water,  and  on  evaporation  the  solution  yields  potassium 
dichromate  and  hydrochloric  acid.  This  is  a  fresh  instance  of  the  reversible  reactions  so 
frequently  encountered.  With  sulphuric  acid  Peligot's  salt  forms  chromyl  chloride.  The 
latter  circumstance,  and  the  fact  that  Geuthrr  produced  Peligot's  salt  from  potassium 
chromat*  and  chromyl  chloride,  give  reason  for  thinking  that  it  is  a  compound  of  these 
two  substances:  'JKClCrO*  =  K^CrO*  +  Cr02Cl».  It  is  also  sometimes  regarded  as 
potassium  dichromate  in  which  one  atom  of  oxygen  is  replaced  by  chlorine — that  is, 
KjCr^OnCl^,  corresponding  with  K^Cr^O?.  When  heated  it  parts  with  all  its  chlorine, 
and  on  further  heating  gives  chromic  oxide. 

6  Thin  is  the  roost  intermediate  degree  of  oxidation.    Chromium  dioxide,  Cr02,  may 
be  obtained  by  mixing  solutions  of  chromic  salts  with  solutions  of  chromates.    The 
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is  exceedingly  soluble  in  water,  and  even  attracts  moisture  from  the 
air,  but,  as  was  mentioned  above,  it  does  not  form  any  definite  com- 
pound with  water.  The  specific  gravity  of  its  crystals  is  2*7,  and  when 
fused  it  has  a  specific  gravity  2*6.  No  heat  effect  is  observable  in  the 
act  of  solution  in  water.  The  solution  presents  perfectly  defined  acid 
properties.  It  liberates  carbonic  anhydride  from  carbonates ;  gives 
insoluble  precipitates  of  the  chromates  with  salts  of  barium,  lead,  silver, 
and  mercury. 

The  action  of  hydrogen  peroxide  on  a  solution  of  chromic  acid  or 
of  potassium  dichromate  gives  a  blue  solution,  which  very  quickly 
becomes  colourless  with  the  disengagement  of  oxygen.  Barreswil 
showed  that  this  is  due  to  the  formation  of  a  higher  oxide  of  chro- 
mium, Cr20~,  corresponding  with  sulphur  peroxide.  This  peroxide 
is  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  it  very  easily  dissolves  in  ether 
and  is  much  more  stable  in  this  solution,  so  that,  by  shaking  up 
hydrogen  peroxide  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  chromic  acid,  with 
ether,  it  is  possible  to  transfer  all  the  blue  substance  formed  to  the 
ether. 

With  oxygen  acids,  chromic  acid  evolves  oxygen  ;  for  example,  with 
sulphuric  acid  the  following  reaction  takes  place  :  2Cr03  -f  3H2S04  = 
Cr2(S04)3  +  03  +  3H20.  It  will  be  readily  understood  from  this  that 
a  mixture  of  chromic  acid  or  its  salts  with  sulphuric  acid  forms  an 
excellent  oxidising  agent,  which  is  frequently  employed  in  chemical 
laboratories  and  even  for  technical  purposes  as  a  means  of  oxidation. 
Thus  hydrogen  sulphide  and  sulphurous  anhydride  are  converted  into 
sulphuric  acid  by  this  means.  Chromic  acid  is  able  to  act  as  a  power- 
ful oxidising  agent  because  it  passes  into  chromic  oxide,  and  in  so 
doing  disengages  half  of  the  oxygen  contained  in  it :  2Cr03=s 
Cr203  +  03.  Thus  chromic  anhydride  itself  is  a  powerful  oxidising 
agent,  and  is  therefore  employed  instead  of  nitric  acid  in  galvanic 

brown  precipitate  formed  contains  a  compound,  Cr-jOs.CrOs,  0f  equivalent  amounts  of 
oxides  and  chromic  anhydrides.  Probably  a  portion  of  this  chromic  acid  remains  in 
solution.  The  reaction  is  more  clearly  seen  if  chromic  anhydride  itself  or  a  dichromate 
be  taken.  The  brown  precipitate  of  chromium  dioxide  contains  water.  The  same  sub- 
stance is  formed  by  the  imperfect  deoxidation  of  chromic  anhydride  by  various  reducing 
agents.  Chromic  oxide,  when  heated,  absorbs  oxygen,  and  appears  to  give  the  same 
substance.  Chromic  nitrate,  when  ignited,  also  gives  this  substance.  When  this  sub- 
stance is  heated  it  first  disengages  water  and  then  oxygen,  chromic  oxide  being  left.  It 
corresponds  with  manganese  dioxide,  Cr-jOjCrOj  =  8Cr0.2.  Kriiger  treated  chromium 
dioxide  with  a  mixture  of  sodium  chloride  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  found  that  chlorine 
gas  was  evolved,  but  that  chromyl  chloride  was  not  formed.  Under  the  action  of  light, 
a  solution  of  chromic  acid  also  deposits  the  brown  dioxide.  At  the  ordinary  temperature 
chromic  anhydride  leaves  a  brown  stain  upon  the  skin  and  tissues,  which  probably  pro- 
ceeds from  a  decomposition  of  the  same  kind.  Chromic  anhydride  is  soluble  in  alcohol 
containing  water,  and  this  solution  is  decomposed  in  a  similar  manner  by  light. 
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batteries  (as  a  depolariser),  the  hydrogen  evolved  at  the  carl>on  being 
then  oxidised,  and  the  chromic  acid  converted  into  a  non-volatile  product 
of  deoxidation,  instead  of  yielding,  as  nitric  acid  does,  volatile  lower 
oxides  of  offensive  odour.  Organic  substances  are  more  or  less  perfectly 
oxidised  by  means  of  chromic  anhydride,  although  this  generally 
requires  the  aid  of  heat,  and  does  not  proceed  in  the  presence  of  alkalis, 
but  generally  in  the  presence  of  acids.  In  acting  on  a  solution  of 
potassium  iodide,  chromic  acid  liberates  iodine,  six  equivalents  of  iodine 
being  evolved  for  every  three  equivalents  of  oxygen  liberated  ;  this  re- 
action may  be  taken  advantage  of  in  many  analyses,  as  the  quantity  of 
iodine  may  be  determined  with  accuracy.  If  chromic  anhydride  is 
ignited  in  a  stream  of  ammonia,  it  gives  chromic  oxide,  water,  and  nitro- 
gen. In  all  cases  when  chromic  acid  acts  as  an  oxidising  agent  in  the 
presence  of  acids  and  under  the  action  of  heat,  the  product  of  its  de- 
oxidation  is  a  chromic  salt,  CrX3,  which  is  characterised  by  the  green 
colour  of  its  solution,  so  that  the  red  or  yellow  solution  of  a  salt  of 
chromic  acid  is  then  transformed  into  green  solution  of  a  chromic  salt, 
derived  from  chromic  oxide,  Cr^Oa,  which  is  closely  analogous  to  A1203, 
Fe203,  and  other  bases  of  the  composition  II tiOz.  This  analogy  is  seen 
in  the  insolubility  of  the  anhydrous  oxide,  in  the  gelatinous  form  of 
the  colloidal  hydrate,  in  the  formation  of  alums,  of  a  volatile  chloride 
of  chromium,  *fec.7 

*  As  a  mixture  of  potassium  dichromate  and  sulphuric  acid  is  usually  employed 
for  oxidation,  the  resultant  solution  generally  contains  a  double  sulphate  of  potas- 
nium  and  chromium — that  is,  chrome  alum,  isomorphous  -with  ordinary  alum— 
K.2Cr>07  +  4HiS04  +  20H^O  =  03  +  KoCr2(S04)4,24H2Oor  2(KCr(S04)2,12H.,Q).  *  It  is  pre- 
pared by  dissolving  potassium  dichromate  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid;  alcohol  is  then  added 
and  the  solution  slightly  heated,  or  sulphurous  anhydride  is  passed  through  it.  On  the 
addition  of  alcohol  to  a  cold  mixture  of  potassium  dichromate  and  sulphuric  acid,  the 
gradual  disengagement  of  pleasant-smelling  volatile  products  of  the  oxidation  of  alcohol, 
and  especially  of  aldehyde,  C2H40,  is  remarked.  If  the  temperature  of  decomposition 
does  not  exceed  35°,  a  violet  solution  of  chrome  alum  is  obtained,  but  if  the  tempera- 
ture be  higher,  a  solution  of  the  same  alum  is  obtained  of  a  green  colour.  As  chrome 
alum  requires  for  solution  7  parts  of  water  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  it  follows  that  if 
a  somewhat  strong  solution  of  potassium  dichromate  be  taken  (4  parts  of  water  and  H 
of  sulphuric  acid  to  1  part  of  dichromate),  it  will  give  so  concentrated  a  solution 
of  chrome  alum  that  on  cooling  the  salt  will  separate  without  further  evaporation.  //" 
the  liquid,  prepared  as  above  or  in  any  instance  of  the  deoxidation  of  chromic  acid, 
be  heated  (the  oxidation  naturally  proceeds  more  rapidly)  rather  considerably,  for  in- 
stance, to  the  boiling-point  of  water,  or  if  the  violet  solution  already  formed  be  subjected 
to  the  same  temperature,  then  it  acquires  a  bright  green  colour,  and  on  evaporatirn  the 
same  mixture,  which  at  lower  temperatures  so  easily  gives  cubical  crystals  of  chrome 
alum,  does  not  give  any  crystals  whatever.  If  the  green  solution  be  kept,  however. /or 
H'venil  weeks  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  it  deposits  violet  crystals  of  chrome  alum. 
The  green  solution,  when  evaporated,  gives  a  non-crystalline  mass,  and  the  violet 
crystals  lose  water  at  100°  and  turn  green.  It  must  be  remarked  that  the  transition  of 
the  green  modification  into  the  violet  is  accompanied  by  a  decrease  in  volume  (Lec-oq  de 
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The  reduction  of  cliroiwieoxido— for  instance,  in  solution  with 
»nd  sulphuric  acid — leads  tu  thi;  formation  iif  chivmous  oxide,  CrO,  and 


Boisbtiudran,  Favre).  [f  thi?  green  oatM  fonnaJ  at  Iho  higher  temperature  is  evaporated 
to  dryness  and  heated  at  B0J  in  a  c nrrent  of  air.it  does  not  retain  more  lime  it  equi- 
valents n[  water.  Hence  Li™  el,  and  alas  SohlBUW,  eon.-lndcd  that  the  green  and  ridH 
modifications  of  the  alum  de[Tiel  "n  iii"ii'.mi  .Ii^t.^-h  -.f  combination  with  water,  which 
may  he  likened  to  the  different  compounds  of  Milium  sulphate  with  water  and  to  the 
iLlf.-ri'iiT  livdmles  of  ferric  o side. 

However,  the  question  in  this  case  is  not  80  simple,  as  we  Bhall  afterwards  see. 
Not  chrome  alum  alone,  but  nil  the  chromic  taltt,  give  two,  if  not  three,  varUtiei.  At 
least,  there  ia  no  doubt  about  the  cji stents  of  two— a  green  and  a  violrt  tH-thJu:uii<.n. 
The  green  chromic  salts  are  ohtnin.-d  by  liealing  solutions  of  the  violet  saltH,  the  violet 
solutions  are  produced  by  the  prolonged  keeping  of  solutions  uf  the  green  salts.  The 
conversion  of  tho  violet  salts  into  green  by  the  action  of  heat  already  indicates  rather 
clearly  the  possibility  of  explaining  the  different  modifications  by  their  containing  dif- 
ferent proportion  nf  water,  and,  moreover,  of  the  green  salts  having  a  less  amount  of 
water  than  the  violet.  However,  there  are  oilier  explanations.  Chromic  oxide  is  a  bsse 
like  alnmina,  and  is  therefore  able  tn  give  both  acid  and  basic  salts.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  difference  between  the  green  and  violet  salts  is  due  to  this  fact.  This  opinion  of 
Kriiger  is  baaed  on  the  fact  that  aluohol  soisirstes  out  a  salt  from  the  green  solution, 
which  contains  leas  sulphuric  acid  than  tbe  normal  violet  salt.  On  ttie  other  hand. 
Liiwel  showed  thnt  all  the  acid  cannot  be  separated  from  the  green  chromio  salts  by 
suitable,  reagents,  as  easily  as  it  can  be  from  the  name  solution  of  the  violet  salts ;  thus 
barium  salts  do  not  precipitate  all  the  sulphuric  add  from  solutions  of  the  green  Mitt, 
According  to  other  researches  the  cause  of  the  vurii  ties  of  the  chromic  salts  lie*  in  a 
difference  in  the  bason  they  contain —that  is,  corn  filed  with  a  modification  of  the  pro- 
pertiesof  the  oxide  of  chromium  itself.  However,  this  only  refers  to  the  hydroxides, 
and  as  hydroxide*  themselves  are  only  special  forms  of  salts,  the  differences  observed  as 
yet  in  this  direction  between  the  hydroxides  only  confirm  the  generality  of  the  diflorcn-e 
observed  in  the  chromic  comiioniida. 

The  salUi  of  chromic  oxide,  like  those  of  alumina,  are  easily  decomposed,  give  basic 
and  double  salts,  and  have  an  acid  reaction,  as  ehroraic  oxide  is  a  feeble  base.  Potus- 
sium  and  sodium  hydroxides  give  a  I'tYcipifutn  of  the  hydroxide  with  chromic  salts, 
CiXs-  The  violet  and  green  salts  give  a  hydroxide  salable  in  tin  umi  of  the 
reagcl;  hut  the  hydroxide  ia  held  in  solution  by  very  feeble  aftiuiii™,  so  that  it  is 
partially  separated  by  heat  and  dilution  with  water,  and  completely  «o  on  boiling. 
In  an  alkaline  mint  ion,  chromic  hydroxide  in  eiisily  converted  into  chromic  acid 
by  tbe  action  of  lend  dioxide,  chlorine,  am!  other  oxidising  agents.  If  the  chromic 
;her  with  such  oxides  as  magnesia,  or  line  oxide,  then  on  precipitation  it 

separates  out  from  its  solution  in  combination  with  tin- vide*,  forming,  for  e\.i iii [■!.■, 

Zn0,Ct.,0j.  In  the  presence  of  80  parts  of  ferric  oxide,  100  parta  of  chromic  oxide  be- 
insoluhle  in  alkali  hydroxides,  On  precipitating  the  violet  solution  of  chrome 
alum  with  ammonia,  a  precipitate  containing  l  'r.O-.iilt  .0  i-  obtained,  whilst  in  the  preci- 
pitation from  the  boiling  solution  in  rn  untie  |*>ia*li  a  hydrate  containing  four  equivalents 
obtained.  When  fused  with  borax  chromic  salt-  gire  a  green  glass.  The 
same  coloration  is  communicated  to  ordinary  glass  by  the  presence  of  traces  of  chromic 
oxide.  A  chrome  glass  containing  a  large  amount  of  chromic  oxide  may  he  ground  up 
and  used  an  a  green  pigment. 

In  speaking  of  (he  chromium  hydroxide,  it  is  impossible  not  to  mention  Guiijitit'i 
grtea,  which  forms  one  of  the  widely-ased  green  pigments  which  have  been  substituted 
for  the  formerly  much  used  poisonous  arsenical  copper  pigments,  such  oa  Schweinfurt 
Gaignet'a  green  has  an  extremely  bright  green  colour,  and  is  distinguished  for 
it*  great  stability,  not  only  under  the  action  of  light  but  also  towards  reagenta;  Usui  H 
is  not  altered  by  solution  of  alkalis,  and  even  nitric  acid  does  not  act  on  it,  at  least  not 
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erf  irc«i  fcud  alrmuxuL  'vzifc  viuti  j:  jf  w.»nnrjruvu*i 

ck#L'ri&t .  Cxi-Clf,.  wiikii  i*  ku».nri  xx.  va.  vaxL-yicrjru*  taut  21  t>  •rr'ini**!  im.     Ii  ?«*»«»«n/iij#s 

tke  ««ii3Ti3j,cm»>  «ud  ti*  i;Tndr».Vfd  «Lu'.?rj^k» '  liut  l'jtrwee  j*   jj»:cL"t<">*  ^1  rtwr.  lib*  ikr?*i: 

«ZMft«iue.  «ii(d  «asi}T  4rrt>}T«*  bT<arx«u-jr>,  *»♦-.*€  *iu*ti  3u*jwvw1  "r-.-ii  -ri^rfr  Tii«  *.xi.T»ir.  a:- 
furee  a*  trf  »  rit>ie(l  oolotir.  «a»c  TK"wiu»w  |^*»  l*u%  5vu*-.nmsr  2i>^ii»:»i  5:c  ji*  TCvc»fcrfcZ:«:a  a*x 
SBl£tu»2be  nurture  i*  prtfrtumd  ^  tiit  «aa?$r*jtkt  *iLr*-eiJ*  :ijit  Trr^i  »j^*:a  *ls>£  .•rruA- 

c«aat«Mei>uo  fwraiK* :  <w*  «ctotwai$T  </  ti«t  t.niit  ♦rjKt^srczi*?*3*^  »ni.  ki  *tc»»j»53h  c*zj&r*z- 

to  peii«i}T  dry  it  b*-lc**  it  mudb**  ti*  t«?^,  <m  b**3ix^  tzrt  T*:c*&rc  ctf  ii?#  t^S?  :r 
wkuc-k  the  mixtore  i»  placed  a&d  u«-mu£ij  ti»e  tK^^rtrNt.  *  K_xi3^j  v^:^iz>  *^.r.l_rrji>  c«f 
ckronuc  chicode.  C1CI5  or  Cr/T!^  i*  i*>>rs&*rL  TIC*  €^Lb$$ar>?e  fecras  rv«>:  :•.*••*.  r~» 
crystal*,  whicb  may  be  distiliad  in  drj  tii>/rii*«!r  arisbr/si  <^aacr«e'.  l-i  vtki.  br^ri»TV7.  ry- 
qairr  a  red  beat  for  tbeir  ToSa2ili«atk«^  Tl*w*  *tt«su1*  ar»  greacr  :o  lb*  :*-«;h  ir-ii  :r- 
iotml4e  ia  »a«er.  bot  if  Um^  be  nzM^ed  and  fx.»U*)d  :a  »at«T  for  a  locr  t£r>?  **h-eT  p&*s 
iaso  a  jrr*ri«  tolutivn.  BUioajf  «aJpfc.«rk:  a<«d  d^>e«  not  ac«  (c  ihe  arirdrvs*  **":.  cr 
oa>r  acts  with  exceeding  *Vywrx?m.  Lk*  va&er.  Et«j  wni  regia  »&d  o«i^r  acivt<  o  r^-: 
act  on  the  crrslaU.  aod  alkali*  tmly  *h*,*w  a  Terr  feeble  action.  The  >pec:5c  »rrsT;-T  of 
toe  crr*ta!*  is  *9*.  When  faced  with  a*xL;«m  caxbr,«Rase  and  nitre  they  jt.*v  >*>lii:ra 
cbk>rwie  aad  poCaj#ioin  thrtrnmUr.  mrA  when  igrtiled  in  air  they  form  riven  el  T\vn:c  ox:of 
atod  evcire  chlorine.     When  ignited  in  a  stremm  *A  ammenia.  chromic  ch'cruie  :\>nn> 
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Deville  obtained  it  by  reducing  chromic  oxide  with  carbon,  at  a 
temperature  sufficiently  high  to  fuse  platinum,  but  the  metal  itself 

sal-ammoniac  and  chromium  nitride,  ON  (analogous  to  the  nitrides  BN,AIN).  M  osberg  and 
Peligot  showed  that  when  chromic  chloride  is  ignited  in  hydrogen,  it  parts  with  one-third 
of  its  chlorine,  forming  chromous  chloride,  CrCl? — that  is,  there  is  formed  from  a  com- 
pound corresponding  with  chromic  oxide,  Cr^O-j,  a  compound  answering  to  the  suboxide, 
chromous  oxide,  CrO — just  as  hydrogen  converts  ferric  chloride  into  ferrous  chloride  with 
the  aid  of  heat.  Chromous  chloride,  CrCU,  forms  cclourless  crystals  which  are  easily 
soluble  in  water,  and  in  dissolving  evolve  a  considerable  amount  of  heat,  and  form  a 
blue  liquid,  which  is  capable  of  absorbing  oxygen  from  the  air  with  great  facility,  and 
then  passes  into  a  chromic  compound. 

The  blue  solution  of  chromous  chloride  may  also  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  metallic 
zinc  on  the  green  solution  of  the  hydrate/1  chromic  chloride ;  the  zinc  in  this  case  takes 
up  chlorine  just  as  the  hydrogen  did.  It  must  be  employed  in  a  large  excess.  Chromic 
oxide  is  also  formed  in  the  action  of  zinc  on  chromic  chloride,  and  if  the  solution  remain 
for  a  long  time  in  contact  with  the  zinc  the  whole  of  the  chromium  is  converted  into 
chromic  oxychloride.  Other  chromic  salts  pre  also  reduced  by  zinc  into  chromous  salts, 
just  as  the  ferric  salts  are  converted  into  ferrous  salts  by  it.  The  chromous  salts  are 
exceedingly  unstable  and  easily  oxidise  and  pass  into  chromic  salts;  hence  the  reducing 
power  of  these  salts  is  very  great.  Prom  cupric  salts  they  separate  cuprous  salts,  from 
stannous  salts  they  precipitate  metallic  tin,  they  reduce  mercuric  salts  into  mercurou9 
and  ferric  into  ferrous  salts.  With  potassium  chromate  they  give  a  brown  precipitate 
of  chromium  dioxide  or  of  chromic  oxide,  according  to  the  relative  amounts  of  the  sub- 
stances taken :  005  +  00  =  200-2  or  O0-,  +  8CrO  =  2O2O3.  Aqueous  ammonia  gives 
a  blue  precipitate,  and  in  the  presence  of  ammoniacal  salts  a  blue  liquid  is  obtained 
which  turns  red  in  the  air  from  oxidation.  This  is  accompanied  by  the  formation  of 
compounds  analogous  to  those  given  by  cobalt  (Chap.  XXII.).  A  solution  of  chromous 
chloride  with  a  hot  saturated  solution  of  sodium  acetate,  C-jHsNa02,  gives,  on  cooling, 
transparent  red  crystals  of  chromous  acetate,  C4H6Cr04,H.20.  This  salt  is  also  a  power- 
ful reducing  agent,  but  may  be  kept  for  a  long  time  in  a  vessel  full  of  carbonic  anhydride. 

The  insoluble  anhydrous  chromic  chloride  very  easily  passes  into  solution  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  trace  (0*004)  of  chromous  chloride.  This  remarkable  phenomenon  was  ob- 
served by  Peligot  and  explained  by  Lowel  in  the  following  manner  :  chromous  chloride, 
as  a  lower  stage  of  oxidation,  is  capable  of  absorbing  both  oxygen  and  chlorine,  combin- 
ing with  various  substances.  It  is  able  to  decompose  many  chlorides  by  taking  up 
chlorine  from  them ;  thus  it  precipitates  mercurous  chloride  from  a  solution  of  mercuric 
chloride,  and  in  so  doing  passes  into  chromic  chloride :  2CrCl2  +  2HgCl2  =  Cr2Cl6  +  2HgCl. 
Let  us  suppose  that  the  same  phenomenon  takes  place  when  the  anhydrous  chromic 
chloride  is  mixed  with  a  solution  of  chromous  chloride.  The  latter  will  then  take  up  a 
portion  of  the  chlorine  of  the  former,  and  pass  into  a  soluble  hydrate  of  chromic  chloride 
(hydrochloride  of  oxide  of  chromium),  and  the  original  anhydrous  chromic  chloride  will 
pass  into  chromous  chloride.  The  chromous  chloride  re-formed  in  this  manner  will  then 
act  on  a  fresh  quantity  of  the  chromic  chloride,  and  in  this  manner  transfer  it  entirely 
into  solution  as  hydrate.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  other  chlorides,  cap  ible 
of  absorbing  chlorine  like  chromous  chloride,  also  induce  the  solution  of  the  insolub'e 
chromic  chloride — for  example,  ferrous  chloride,  FeCL,  and  cuprous  chloride.  The  pre- 
sence of  zinc  also  aids  the  solution  of  chromic  chloride,  owing  to  its  converting  a  portion 
of  it  into  chromous  chloride.  The  solution  of  chromic  chloride  in  water  obtained  by 
these  methods  is  perfectly  identical  with  that  which  is  formed  by  dissolving  chromic 
hydroxide  in  hydrochloric  acid.  On  evaporating  the  green  solution  obtained  in  this 
manner,  it  gives  a  green  mass,  containing  water.  On  further  heating  it  leaves  a  soluble 
chromic  oxychloride,  and  when  ignited  it  first  forms  an  insoluble  oxychloride  and  then 
chromic  oxide ;  but  no  anhydrous  chromic  chloride,  OXl^,  is  formed  by  heating  the 
aqueous  solution  of  chromic  chloride,  which  forms  an  important  fact  in  favour  of  the 

T  2 


does  not  (use  at  this  temperature.  The  same  metal  obtained  by  other 
chemists  has  a  steel  grey  colour  and  is  very  hard.  Bunsen  obtained 
metallic  chromium  by  decomposing  a  solution  of  chromic  chloride, 
CraClc,  by  a  galvanic  current,  as  scales  of  a  grey  colour.  Wohler 
obtained  crystalline  chromium  by  igniting  a  mixture  of  the  anhydrous 
chromic  chloride  with  finely-divided  zinc,  and  lodium  and  potassium 

representation  tint  th»  green  solo  i  .u  ■■!  chromic  chloride  in  nothing  tin-  but  hydro- 
ehlorid  1  of  oiide  of  chromium.  At  ll'o'  ilie  composition  aj  the  (■run  hydrate  is 
('i.C1,:,hH,0,  mill  on  evaporation  crystals  arc  obtained  with  13  equivalent*  of  water;  the 
Hd  PMM  nlltrfnllH  al  HO*  contains  Ct,0-l,iCT,Ciri,Htt!0.  The  greater  portion  ol  it  it 
-noble  in  water,  like  the  mass  which  is  formed  at  IBB".  The  Utter  contain! 
Cr,03,eCr.,Cl,,flH,0  =  mCr.|OCl„BHJ0,— Ihat  is,  it  [.reienls  (he  same  composition  a* 
eh  rami':  chloride  in  which  one  atom  of  o?yeen  replace?  two  of  chlorine.  And  if  the  hydrate 
dI  chromic  chloride  be  regarded  aa  Cr_.0-.,nHCl.  llien  the  subst ante  which  is  obtained 
ahotild  be  regarded  aa  Cr.jOjHHCl  combined  with  Water.  Lt,0.  The  addition  ot  alkali.— 
for  example,  baryta — to  a  solution  of  chromic  chloride  immediately  produces  a  precipitate. 
Which,  however,  re-dissolves  on  shaking,  owing  to  the  formation  of  one  of  the  oiychlurides 
just  mentioned,  which  may  be  regarded  as  otuio  talti.  Thus  we  may  represent  tlie 
product  of  the  change  produced  on  chromic  chloride  under  the  influence  of  water  and 
heat  by  the  following  formulas :  Brat  Cr.,03,BHCl  or  Cr,Cl„.SH..O  is  formed,  then 
CraO„4HCI,H,jO  or  Cr.iOClJ,SH,.0,  and  lastly  CrjO,r2HCl,2BsO  ot  Cr,0,Cl«,SIf,,.0.  In 
all  three  cases  there  MB B  v.]oimlriLl.  bI  chr.niiiuin  in  at  least  3  equiiah-nts  of  water. 
These  compounds  maybe  regarded  M  balng  im.riju'.lii'tv  between  chromic  hydroxide 
and  chloride;  chromic  chloride  1-  Lrt'l,-.  the  first  oiychloride  Cr,iOH)..Cl.,,  the  second 
Cr-i(OH)4Clj,  and  the  hydrate  CrsiOH)c— that  ia,  the  chlorine  is  replaced  by  hydroiyl. 

It  ia  very  iiniHjrtant  to  remark  that  the  whole  of  the  chlorine  In  the  above  compoundi 
is  not  precipitated  from  their  solutions  by  silver  nitrate;  thus  the  normal  salt  ot  the 
composition  CrXlfljiiH^O  only  gives  up  two-thirris  of  its  chlorine;  therefore  Peligot 
supposes  tbatthu  normal  salt  contains  the  .oiyoliloriilc  combined  with  hydrochloric  acid: 
Cr,Cls  +  aH,0  =  CrjO.,Clj,tHCl,  olid  that  the  chlorine  heid  as  hydrochloric  acid  reacts 
with  the  silver,  whilst  that  held  in  the  o*ychlov:oV  does  not  enter  into  reaction,  just  aa  we 
observe  a  very  feebly  -.level,  i]..:.!  (m-ulty  for  reaction  in  the  anhydrous  chromic  chloride. 
Moreover,  Peligot  supposes  that  the  abort  two  oxyeVeddsa  KM  formed  by  the  successive 
loss  of  first  two,  and  then  two  more,  MOsM  bIm  ol  hydrochloric  acid.  Lowel  obtained  the 
violet  solution  of  hydrochloride  of  chromic  ,'\i,li'  lo  decomposing  the  violet  cliromic 
Milphm.r  with  barium  chloride  Ml  v.  r  t  ■  i  1 1 , 1 1 ..-  j.r.-r  i|,i;<ife-  all  the  chlorine  trom  this 
violet  modification  ;  but  if  the  violet  solution  be  boiled  ,iml  so  ton  verted  into  the  green 
iiioii:ih':itioii,  -liver  nit-rntr  then  only  precipitateis  n  portion  nf  the  chlorine.  These  foots 
inn. 1  nMlillflj  llll  IlksMI  in!"  cii-i-lei-ation  in  order  to  arrive  at  a uy  complete  decision 
i.h  to  the  cause  of  the  different  mollifications  of  the  chromic  salts.  We  may  observe 
that  the  gnu  uioilitii.Lite  11  .if  eliiunii.  .Ulr.i  i,l.-  drws  not  give  double  salts  with  the 
metallic  chlorides,  whilst  the  violet  variety  f 01  ma  compounds  Cr..Cl„,2RCL  (where  B  =  an 

alkali  1111  tali,  who  h  lire  o'i'ni 1  hy  healing  Iheebromateswith  an  eioess  of  bydrochloiio 

acid  and  evapr  rutin"  the  suhnion  ..mil  it  acquires  a  violet  colour.  As  the  result  of  all 
Ho;  eiiatiliK  l(-e„i-,li,-.  ,,i,  the  1".  en  n  lid  violet  chromic  suits,  it  appears  to  me  must 
probable  that  their  diHerence  is  determined  by  the  fichte  bssic  character  of  chromic 
oiide,  by  its  faculty  ol  giving  lis  si.-  salt-,  imd  l.y  the  colloi.Uil  properties,  of  its  hydrmride 
(IfaaM  ihi-i  -  properties  are  mutually  connected  I,  mid  it  may  therefore  be  said  that  the 
great!  n  ■■■!!■'  attain  contain  basic  suits,  or  are  the  violet  salt*  in  a  state  of  dissociation. 

V> .  „..y  here  observe  tout  with  tin  the  chromic  salts,  CrX„  give  at  low  temperature* 
t'rX.j  and  SnXj,  whilst  at  high  temperatures,  on  the  contrary,  CrXj  reduces  the  metal 
from  its  salts  S11X,.  The  reaction,  IbcTufore,  belongs  to  the  number  of  reversible  re- 
action- i.Heke  toff). 
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chlorides  at  the  tailing- point  of  zinc.  When  the  resultant  mass  has 
cooled  the  zinc  may  be  dissolved  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  grey  crystal- 
line chromium  is  left  behind.  Fremy  also  prepared  crystalline  chromium 
by  the  action  of  the  vapour  of  sodium  on  anhydrous  chromic  chloride 
in  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  using  the  apparatus  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing drawing,  and  placing  the  sodium  and  chromic  chloride  in  separate 


porcelain  Iwats.  The  tube  containing  these  boats  is  only  heated  when 
it  is  quite  full  of  dry  hydrogen.  The  crystals  of  metallic  chromium 
obtained  in  the  tube  are  grey  cubes  hiving  a  considerable  hardness  and 
withstanding  the  action  of  powerful  acids,  and  even  of  aqua  regia. 
But  the  statements  of  other  investigators  do  not  entirely  agree  with 
these  facts.  The  chromium  obtained  by  Wbhler  by  the  action  of  a 
galvanic  current  is,  on  the  contrary,  acted  on  under  these  circumstances. 
The  reason  of  this  difference  must  be  looked  for  in  the  presence  of 
impurities,  and  in  the  crystalline  structure.  The  chromium  obtained 
by  Wohler  had  a  specific  gravity  G'Sl.  Other  investigators  give 
different  figures. 

The  two  analogues  of  chromium,  molybdenum  and  tungsten  (or  wol- 
fram), are  of  still  rarer  occurrence  in  nature,  and  form  add  oxides  R0B 
which  are  still  less  energetic  than  CrOj.  Tungsten  occurs  in  the  rather 
rare  minerals,  neheelite,  CaWO,,  and  Koffram  ;  the  latter  being  an  iso- 
raorphous  mixture  of  the  normal  tungs  tales  of  iron  and  manganese, 
(MnFe;WO(.  Molybdenum  is  mast  frequently  met  with  as  molyb- 
denite, Mo-Si(  which  presents  a  certain  resemblance  to  graphite  in  its 
physical  properties  and  softness.  It  also  occurs,  but  much  more  rarely, 
as  a  yellow  lead  ore,  PbMoO(.  In  both  these  forms  molybdenum 
occurs  in  the  primary  rocks,  in  granites,  gneiss,  &c,  and  in  iron  and 
copper  ores  in  Saxony,  Sweden,  and  Finland.     Tungsten  ores  are  some- 
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times  met  with  in  considerable  masses  in  the  primary  rocks  of  Bohemia 
and  Saxony,  and  also  in  England,  America,  and  the  Urals.  The  pre- 
liminary treatment  of  the  ore  is  very  simple  ;  for  example,  the  sulphide, 
MoS,,  is  roasted,  and  thus  converted  into  sulphurous  anhydride  and 
molylM.lic  anhydride,  MoO;„  which  is  then  dissolved  in  alkalis,  generally 
in  ammonia.  The  ammonium  molvhdate  is  then  treated  with  acids, 
when  the  sparingly  soluble  inolybdic  acid  is  precipitated.  Wolfram  is 
treated  in  a  different  manner.  Most  frequently  the  finely-ground  ore  is 
repeatedly  boiled  with  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids,  and  the  resul- 
tant solutions  (of  salts  of  manganese  and  iron)  poured  off,  until  the 
dark  brown  mass  of  ore  disappears,  whilst  the  tungstic  acid  remains, 
mixed  with  silica,  as  an  insoluble  residue ;  it  is  treated  also  with 
ammonia,  and  is  thus  converted  into  soluble  ammonium  tungstate,  which 
passes  into  solution  and  yields  tungstic  acid  when  treated  with  acids. 
This  hydrate  is  then  ignited,  and  leaves  tungstic  anhydride.  The 
general  character  of  moly belie  and  tungstic  anhydrides  is  analogous  to 
that  of  chromic  anhydride  ;  they  are  anhydrides  of  a  feebly  arid 
character,  which  easily  give  polyacid  salts.8 

*  The  atomic  composition  of  the  tungsten  niul  molybdenum  compounds  ist.I*.  : 
1  tiii^r  identical  with  that  of  the  compound*  of  sulphur  mid  chromium,  hc-cuus*-  .  1 
tli>*>f  uietuK  {.'he  two  oxides  in  which  the  amounts  of  oxygen  per  given  union  ni  ■ 
-:. ;inl  in  the  ratio  '1  :  J5;  1/2)  the  higher  oxide  is  of  the  latter  kind,  mid.  1:1'. 
.ind  sulphuric  Anhydrides,  it  has  tin  turid  character;  (3i  certain  of  the  molylui  -.* 
ii!i»rphi»us  with  the  sulphates;  ii)  the  specific  heat  of  tungsten  i*»  U"03:»4.  . 
The  product  of  the  atomic  weight  and  specific  heat  is  0*15, like  that  of  the  ■  ; 
— it  is  the  same  with  molybdenum,  tffi'O  x  0*0722  -  G"0 ;  (5)  tungsten  with  ••!.'■ 
•  mly  eomjioiinds  WC1*.  WCl-,  and  W0C1„  but  also  WO^CI*  the  aiu1.- ._ 
i!il«>i\dc  CrOjClj.  and  sulphuryl  chloride,  SO.,»Cl.»,  a  volatile  subst-mi  ■. 
jjves  the  chlorine  compound'*,  MoCL>,  MmI'I-I?),  M0CI4  (fuses  at   1m  ■ 
.i.-o«  ailing  to  Di'brny  it  contain*  MuCl^i.MoOCli.  MoO-jCl* and  MoO  .<  •! : 
ff  tuur'-ten  hevi'-hlnride.  WC1,{,  is  an  excellent  proof  of  the  fact  th:i'  i 
in  the  nii.iln.'ue-  of  sulphur  as  in  SO-;  Ml)  the  vapour  density  acre.- 
rh..  chlorine  tviiii»uinds  MoC'l,,  WC1...  WClif  WOCl4  (Roscoc)  l-.i-  ■ 
i:ioli-i-u]^r  composition  of  the  compounds  of  tungsten  and  inn!- 
observed  and  calculated  results  entirely  agree. 

Tungsten  is  sometimes  culled  scheele  in  honour  of  Scheele.  \\> 
and  molylMlenum  in  177*.     Tungsten  in  also  known  as  wolfr.n- 
the  name  ^iven  to  it  by  Scheele,  because  he  extracted  it  fiv: 
as  tungsten  and  now  called  scheclite,  CaWOj.    The  rescard  - 
anil  others  have  subsequently  thrown  considerable  light  iv 
compounds  of  molybdenum  and  tungsten. 

The  ammonium  stilts  of  tungstic  and  molybdie  acids-  «' 
•lridi  •..  which  resemble  each  other  in  many  respects.     2'' 
yellowish  substance,  which  only  fuses  at  a  strong  heat.  nr> " 
in-..-.luble  in  both  water  and  acid,  but  solution!  of  the  a!k->' 
honates.  dissolve  it,  especially  when  heated,  *' 
Mi-H-,  is  obtained  by  igniting  the  acid 
white  maw  which  fuses  at  a  red  he** 
lt.  ::  3 ;  whilst  on  further  heating  ir 


.3 it. 
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tungsten.      Both  metals  are   infusible.      Molybdenum    forms  a  grey 
powder,  which  scarcely  aggregates  under  a  most  powerful  heat,  and  has 

bismuth,  Ac,  having  feeble  basic  and  even  acid  properties.  This  perhaps  depends 
on  the  fact  that  the  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  phosphoric  acid  are  of  a  very  different 
character,  as  we  saw  above.  Those  atoms  of  hydrogen  which  are  difficultly  replaced 
by  Ammonium,  sodium,  Ac,  are  probably  easily  replaced  by  feebly  energetic  acid 
groups — that  is.  the  formation  of  particular  complex  substances  may  be  expected  to 
take  place  at  the  expense  of  these  atoms  of  the  hydrogen  of  phosphoric  acid  and  of 
certain  feeble  metallic  acids  j  and  these  substances  will  still  be  acids,  becanae  the 
hydrogen  of  the  phosphoric  acids  and  metallic  acids,  which  is  easily  replaced  by  metals, 
is  not  removed  by  their  mutual  combination,  but  remains  in  the  resultant  compound. 
Such  a  conclusion  is  verified  in  the  phoiphomolybdic  acidt  obtained  (18H.H)  by  Debray. 
If  a  solntion  of  ammonium  molybdate  be  acidified,  atid  a  small  amount  of  a  solution  (it 
maybe  acid)  containing  orthophoephorio  acid  or  its  salts  be  added  to  it  (so  that  there  are 
at  least  40  parts  of  molybdic  acid  prenentto  1  port  of  phosphoric  acid),  then  after  a  period 
of  twenty-four  hours  the  whole  at  the  phosphoric  acid  is  separated  as  a  yellow  precipitate, 
containing,  however,  not  more  than  8  to  4  p.c.  of  phosphoric  anhydride,  about  S  p.c.  of 
ammonia,  about  90  p.c.  of  molybdic  anhydride,  and  about  4  p.c.  of  water.  The  formation 
of  this  precipitate  is  so  distinct  and  so  complete  that  this  method  is  employed  (or  the  dis- 
covery and  separation  of  tbe  smallest  quantities  of  phosphoric  acid.  Phosphoric  acid  was 
found  to  bo  present  in  the  majority  of  rocks  by  this  means.  The  precipitate  is  soluble 
in  ammonia  and  its  salts,  in  alkalis  and  phosphates,  but  is  perfectly  insoluble  in  nitric, 
sulphuric,  and  hydrochloric  acids  in  the  presence  of  ammonium  molybdate.  The  compo- 
sition of  the  precipitate  appears  to  vary  under  the  conditions  of  its  precipitation,  but  its 
nature  became  clear  when  the  acid  corresponding  with  it  was  obtained.  If  the  above- 
described  yellow  precipitate  be  boiled  in  aqua  regis,  then  the  ammonia  is  destroyed,  and 
an  acid  is  obtained  in  solution,  which,  when  evaporated  in  the  air,  crystallises  out  in  yellow 
oblique  prisms  of  approximately  the  composition  P.,09laoMoO,>aOrI.jO.  Such  an  unusual 
proportion  of  component  parts  is  explained  by  the  above-mentioned  considerations.  In 
reality,  molybdic  acid  easily  gives  salts  R.,0»  MoOyiH.,0,  which  we  may  imagine  to  cor- 
respond to  a  hydrate  MoO;(HO)jnMoOjmH...O.  And  suppose  that  such  a  hydrate 
reacts  on  ortbophemphoric  acid,  forming  water  and  compounds  of  the  composition 
MoCyHPOjinMoOjinHjO  or  MoOj(HjPO,)anMoOjmH.:0  ;  this  is  actually  the  composi- 
tion of  phosphomolybdic  acid.  Probably  it  contains  a  portion  of  the  hydrogen  replaceable 
by  metals  of  both  the  acids  H,PO,  and  of  FT.4MnO,.  The  above-cited  crystalline  acid  is 
probably  H,MoPOT,BMoOs,  1311,0.  This  acid  is  really  tribasic,  because  its  aqueous 
solution  precipitates  salts  of  potassium,  ammonium,  rubidium  (but  not  lithium  and 
sodium)  from  arid  lolufiont,  and  gives  a  yellnw  precipitate  of  the  composition 
R3SIoPO;,9MoO;,SHjO,  where  R-XH,.  Besides  these,  salts  of  anothe 
may  be  obtained,  as  would  be  expected  from  tlie  preceding.  These  salts  a 
in  acid  solutions  (which  is  naturally  due  to  their  containing  an  excess  of  Wad  c 
whilst  under  the  action  of  alkalis  they  give  eolourleii  pl.^pliomolvbdates  of  the  i 
sition  H,MoPO;,MoO.„SH.,0.  The  corresponding  salt-  o!  |s>tassiuD 
are  easily  solnble  in  water  and  crystalline. 

For  tungstie  acid  there  are  known:  11)  Normal  salta-for  exam 
so-called  acid  sails  have  a  composition  like  3K  ,0,7WO;,SHaO  or  Ka 
the  tritungstales  like  Nt10,»W0.1,BHiO  =  NatH4lWO«:„IIaQ.    All  I 
salts  are  soluble  in  water,  but  are  precipitated  by  barium  chl 
tion  give  an  insoluble  hydrate  of  tungstie  acid ;  whilst  those  salts  whii 

they  form  soluble  salts  with  even  barium  and  lead.    The*  I 
tungstates.    They  all  contain  water  and  a  larger  pmr 
preceding  salts;  it) tbe  tetratnngsUtes, like  Na»0,* 
example ;  {Sj  the  octatungatates—  for  aiarnpU,  1 
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a  specific  gravity  of  8'6.  It  is  not  acted  on  by  the  air  at  tlie  ordinary 
temperature,  but  when  ignited  it  is  first  converted  into  a  brown,  and 

states,  at  100°,  low  bo  much  water  that  they  lam  nulls  whose  composition  corresponds 
with  iui  acid,  nH.,0,iW0.y— that  in,  HaWjOur— it  ii  supposed,  although  without  much 
ground,  that  these  salts  contain  a  particular  -idublo  iui-t:(tun^4tir  acidol  Lhi-  coiupo.ition 
H^W.Ou,  Thin  would  lie  likely  if  there  were  actually  known  to  exist  mill*  WlJ0,4WOi= 
8t"  tOu,  giving  a  soluble  tungstic  acid,  but  even  those  in  which  the  ratio  is  sSn.,,0 1  *WO., 
already  give  ilii  insoluble  tmfstjn  acid,  mid  a  small  quantity  of  alkali  converts  the 
nwta-aalta  into  the  ordinary  units. 

As  in  example  we  will  proceed  to  give  h  short  description  of  the  sodium  salts.  The 
normal  wit,  Nil, WO.,,  is  obtained  by  hatting  a  strong  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  with 
tniu>»lic  acid  to  a  temi>eratnre  of  80 ' ;  if  the  solution  be  filtered  hot,  it  crystallises  in 
rhombic  tabular  crystals,  having  Lin*  composition  Nil- WO,, ill  .c  J,  wlii.-li  remain  nu-L.-i  il  ■_-■■  ■  ■  I 
in  the  air  ami  am  easily  soluble  in  wntof.  When  this  -alt  is  fused  will]  n  fresh  quantity 
of  tuugstic  acid,  it  gives  a  ditungstate,  which  is  soluble  in  water  and  separates  from  its 
solution  iu  crystals  containing  water.  The  enme  salt  is  obtained  hy  carefully  adding 
hydrochloric  acid  In  [lie  solution  o(  the  unrmn.1  aait  so  long  as  a  precipitate  does  not 
appear,  and  the  liquid  still  has  an  alkaline  reaction.  This  sidt  was  Erst  supposed  to 
have  the  composition  Nn-,W.,0;,lH.,0,  but  it  lias  since  been  found  to  contain  (at  100°) 
■      liiil.U  —  Hint  is,  it  corresponds  with  the  like  salt  of  molybdic  acid. 

(If  this  sail  be  heated  to  a  red  heat  in  a  stream  ol  hydrogen,  it  loses  a  portion  of  its 
oxygen,  acquires  a  metallic  lustre,  and  turns  n  golden  yellow-  colour,  and,  after  being 
treated  with  water,  alkali,  and  acid,  Iwrr-i  golden  yellow  leaflets  and  cubes  which  are 
very  like  gold.  Thin  very  remarkable  substance,  discovered  by  Wilder,  b.is,  aooardiDg 
!u  Malae.nl  i's  analysis,  thp  composition  Nn.jW-O,  ',  that  is.it,  as  il  were,  contains  a  double 
tungstaleof  tungsten  oxide.  WOJP  and  of  sodium.  Na-AVo^WO/VO-,  The  deeoiiipoai- 
tion  of  the  fused  sodium  salt  is  best  effected  by  lincly  divided  tin.  This  substance  has  a 
sp.  gt.  BU;  it  ..indue Is  electricity  like  metals,  and  like  Lbein  lias  a  metallic  lu-ilre.  Wile 1 1 
brought  into  contact  with  line  and  sulphuric  acid  it  disengages  hydrogen,  and  it  becomes 
coated  with  a  coaling  of  copper  in  a  solution  of  cupper  sulphate  in  the  presence  of  line— 
that  is,  notwithstanding  its  complex  naxopoaiUoB,  it  presents  to  a  certain  extant  Ihe 
appearance  uml  rcucii.nis  oJ  tin.1  metals,  It  is  not  acted  on  by  aqua  regia  or  alkaline 
solu time,,  but  [I  is  randisi  d  when  ignited  in  air.) 

The  ditungstato  mentioned  above,  deprived  ol  water  ilnii  tag  ttategttM  a  modification 
similar  to  thai  given  by  nioluphospbori.-  acidi.  nfu-r  being  treated  willi  water,  leaves  nil 
anhydrous,  sparingly  soluble  tetratungstato,  Na-.WO4.BWO1,  which,  when  heated  at  VHP 
in  a  closed  tube  with  water,  passes  into  an  easily  soluble  metatungatata.  This  clearly 
shows  that  the  melatungstatcs  are  hydrsted  c, -in pounds.  On  boiling  a  solution  of  the. 
aho re- mentioned  saltB  of  sodium  with  the  yelluw  hydrate  of  tungstic  acid  they  (rive  a 
solution  of  metatuugstate,  which  is  the  bydrati.il  tetratungstate.  Its  crystals  contain 
XfcjW.Ou.luHaO.  After  the  hydrate  of  lungstie  acid  jobUined  from  the  ordinary  tung- 
statei  by  precipilalion  with  au  acid  I  has  stood  along  time  in  contact  with  a  solution  (hot 
or  cold)  of  sodium  tungstan.  iln  yellow  jim-ijiituti:  of  the  hydrate  passes  into  a  white 
•odium  salt),  it  gives  a  solution  which  is  not  precipitated  by  hydn™  liloric  acid  ;  this  must 
la:  filtered  ii iid  evaporated  ovei  sulphuric  acid  111  a  desiccator  jit  is  detoniposed  by  boiling). 
It  first  forms  a  very  dense  solution  (aluminium  floats  in  it)  ol  sp.  gr.  30,  and  octahedral 
eryitals  of  tedium  mttatuHgitate,  NajW.O^loH^O,  ap.  gr.  3o5,  then  separate.  It 
effloiTBces  and  loses  water,  and  at  100  onl]  two  nut  of  the  ten  equivalents  of  water  remain, 
but  the  properties  of  [be  salt  remain  unaltered.  II  the  salt  be  deprived  of  water  by  further 
heating,  it  becomes  insoluble.  At  the  ordinary  t.  111  pc  future  one  part  of  water  dissolves  terf 
partsof  the  metatortgstate.  The  other  metatungstatea  are  easily  obtained  from  this  salt. 
Thus  a  strong  and  hot  solution,  mi  led  with  a  like  solution  of  barium  chloride,  on  cooling 
gives  crystals  ol  barium  metatungstate,  BaW40  ,-„!>!  I  ;0.  These  crystals  are  dissolved 
without  change  in  water  containing  hydrochloric  acid,  also  in  hot  water,  but  they  are 
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then  into  a  blue  oxide,  and  lastly  into  molybdic  anhydride.  Acids  do 
not  net  on  it — that  is,  it  does  not  disengage  hydrogen  with  them,  not 

psrt  Vly  decomposed  by  cold  water,  with  the  formation  o 
and  of   til.'  norm*]  burin m  suit,  BaWO,. 

In  order  to  explain  the  difference  in  the  properties  of 
may  add  that  a  mixture  of  a  solution  of  tungstic  acid  wil 
not  coagulate  when  heated,  although  the  silicic  acid  alor 
the  formation  of  a  silicottujgiitie  acid,  discovered  by  Mar 
dissolves  gelatinous  silica,  jnst  as  it  does  gelatinous  < 
rated  deposits  a  crystalline  salt  of  silicotnngstic  acid.  ' 
by  either  acids  (a  clear  analogy  *"  the  metatungstates) 
corresponds  with  a  series  of  Halts.  These  salts  coot; 
s  equivalents  of  hydrogen  or  metals,  in  the  same  form  as  in  salts,  to  12  or  10  eqni. 
valents  of  tungstic  anhydride;  for  example,  the  crystalline  jxitassiuin  ssk  has  the  com- 
position KsW,.,SiO,hl*H,,0  =  *KiO,lBWO;,SiOj,14UiO.  Acid  salts  are  also  known  in 
which  half  of  the  metal  is  replaced  by  hydrogen.  Gibbs  studied  many  of  these  complex 
inorganic  acids  containing  tungstic  (molybdic  and  phosphoric  I  acid.  Their  complexity  ifor 
example,  of  the  phosphomolybdic  acid)  involuntarily  leads  to  the  idea  of  polymerisation, 
which  hi*  were  obliged  to  recognise  for  silica,  lead  oxide,  and  other  compounds.  This 
polymerisation,  it  seems  to  me,  may  be  understood  thus:  a  hydrate  A  (lor  example, 
tnn^siic  scidi  is  capable  of  combining  with  a  hydrate  B  (for  example,  silica  or  phos- 
phoric acid,  with  or  without  the  disengagement  of  water),  and  by  reason  of  this  faculty 
it  is  capable  of  polymerisation— that  is,  A  combines  with  A — combines  with  itself  —just 
as  aidthyde,  CjHjO,  or  the  cyanogen  compounds  are  able  to  combine  with  livdrogen, 

acid  is  probably  much  more  complex  than  we  represent  it;  this  agrees  with  the 
easy  volatility  of  such  compounds  as  the  ebloranliyd rides,  CrOXl,,  MoOXl.j,  the 
analogues  of  the  volatile  sulphury  I  chloride,  S0;C1;,  anil  with  the  non-volatility,  or 
difficult  volatility,  of  chromic  and  molybdic  anhydrides,  the  analogues  of  the  volatile 

made  by  Graham  on  the  col/oiiial  state  of  tungstic  acid,  because  colloidal  properties 
only  appertain  to  compounds  of  a  very  complex  composition.     The  observations  tuade 

matter  into  the  history  of  these  substances.  When  sodium  tungstate,  mixed  in  a  dilute 
solution  with  an  equivalent  qnantity  of  dilute  hvdrochloric  acid,  is  put  in  a  dialvser. 
hydrochloric  acid  and  sodium  chloride  pass  through  the  membrane,  and  a  solution  of 
tungstic  acid  remains  in  the  dialyser  Out  of  100  parts  of  tungstic  a;.d  about  -'  parts 
remain  in  (he  dialyser.  The  solution  haa  a  bitter,  astringent  taste,  and  dors  not  prld 
gelatinous  tungstic  acid  (h>drogell  either  when  heated  or  co  the  addition  of  arids  or 

*y.iruiof  of  tuugilit  acid,  whirl!  adlieres  strunglt  to  the  sails  of  the  true)  in  which 

it  ha--  been  evaporated,  and  is  perfectly   I 

solubility  after  having  been  heated  to  .'  -■ 

a  red  heat,  when  it  loses  about  4)  pc.  of 

quantity  of  water,  forms  a  gluey  i  ...  -  jus'. 

senta'.ives  of  the  bydrosots  of  colloidal  sob.: 

anhydride,  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  1  OiT,  w.th  *>  j- .      -1   mi7; 

60  p.,.,  of  3  24.     A  similar  stable  solution 

a  mixture  of  a  strong  tolatiou  of  sodium 

cipiute  which  is  formed  is  rr-dtoulmli.     1 

faydro-ols  of  tungstic  and  molybdic  and*  I 

ordinary  tungstates  and  molybdates.     Then  appeal 

trans  forms  lion  is  accomplished  in  the  passage,  of  V 

txmgsiaies  as  takes  place  in  the  passage  of  tongtf 
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forming  fluorescent  yellowish  green  salts  of  the  composition  U02X2, 
and  in  this  respect  uranic  trioxide,  U02,  differs  from  chromic  anhydride, 
Cr03,  although  the  latter  is  able  to  give  the  oxychloride,  Cr02Cl2.  In 
molybdenum  and  tungsten,  however,  we  see  a  clear  transition  from 
chromium  to  uranium.  Thus,  for  example,  chromyl  choride,  Cr02Cl7,  is 
a  brown  liquid  which  volatilises  without  change,  and  is  completely 
decomposed  by  water  ;  molybdenum  oxychloride,  Mo02Cl2,  is  a  crys- 
talline substance  of  a  yellow  colour,  which  is  volatile  and  soluble  in 
water  (Blomstrand),  like  many  salts.  Tungsten  oxychloride,  W02C12, 
stands  still  nearer  to  uranyl  chloride  in  its  properties  ;  it  forms 
yellow  scales  on  which  water  and  alkalis  act,  as  they  do  on  many  salts 

sodium  uranate,  Na^UsO-,  and  therefore  it  is  a  true  insoluble  salt,  of  a  yellow  colour,  and 
clearly  indicates  the  acid  character  (although  feeble)  of  uranic  oxide.  (2)  The  carbonates 
of  the  alkaline  earths  (for  instance,  barium  carbonate)  precipitate  uranic  oxide  from  its 
salts,  as  they  do  all  the  salts  of  feeble  bases;  for  example,  R2O3.  (S)  The  alkali  car- 
bonates, when  added  to  solutions  of  uranic  salts,  give  a. precipitate,  which  is  soluble  in 
an  excess  of  the  reagent,  and  particularly  so  if  the  acid  carbonates  be  taken.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  (4)  the  uranyl  salts  easily  form  double  salts  with  the  salts  of  the 
alkali  metals,  including  the  salts  of  ammonium.  Uranium,  in  the  form  of  these  double 
salts,  often  gives  salts  of  well-defined  crystalline  form,  although  the  simple  salts  are  little 
prone  to  appear  in  crystals.  Such  are,  for  example,  the  salts  obtained  by  dissolving  potas- 
sium uranate,  K2U2C>7,  in  acids,  with  the  addition  of  potassium  salts  of  the  same  acids. 
Thus,  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  potassium  chloride  a  well-formed  crystalline  salt, 
K2(U02)C14,2H20,  belonging  to  the  monoclinic  system,  is  produced.  This  salt  decom- 
poses in  dissolving  in  pure  water.  Among  these  double  salts  we  may  mention  the  double 
carbonate  with  the  alkalis,  R4(U02)(C03)3  (they  are  equal  to  2R2C03  +  U02C03) ;  the 
acetates,  R(U02)(C2H502)3 — for  instance,  the  sodium  salt,  Na(U02)(C2H302)3,  and  the 
potassium  salt,  K(U02)(C2H502)3,H20  ;  the  sulphates,  R2(U02)(S04)3,2H20,  &c.  In  the 
preceding  formula  R=K,  Na,  NH4,  or  Itj  =  Mg,  Ba,  &c.  This  property  of  giving  com- 
paratively stable  double  salts  indicates  feebly  developed  basic  properties,  because 
double  salts  are  mainly  formed  by  salts  of  distinctly  basic  metals  (this  forms,  as  it  were, 
the  basic  element  of  a  double  salt)  and  salts  of  feebly  energetic  bases  (this  forms  the  acid 
element  of  a  double  salt),  just  as  the  former  also  give  acid  salts ;  the  acid  of  the  acid 
salts  is  replaced  in  the  double  salts  by  the  salt  of  the  feebly  energetic  base,  which,  like 
water,  belongs  to  the  number  of  intermediate  bases.  For  this  reason  barium  does  not 
give  double  salts  with  alkalis  as  magnesium  does,  and  this  is  why  double  salts  are 
more  easily  formed  by  potassium  than  by  lithium  among  the  series  of  the  alkali  metals. 
(5)  The  most  remarkable  property,  proving  the  feeble  energy  of  uranic  oxide  as  a  base, 
is  seen  in  the  fact  that  when  compared  with  the  composition  of  other  salts  the  salts  of 
uranic  oxide  always  appear  as  basic  salts.  We  already  know  that  a  normal  salt,  RjX^ 
corresponds  with  the  oxide  R2O3,  where  X  =  C1,  NO3,  &c,  or  X2  =  S04,  C05,  &c. ;  but  there 
also  exist  basic  salts  of  the  same  type  where  X  =  HO  or  X2  =  0.  We  saw  salts  of  all  kinds 
among  the  salts  of  aluminium,  chromium,  and  others.  With  uranic  oxide  no  salts  are 
known  of  the  types  UX<j  (UCl^j,  U(S04)3,  alums,  &c,  are  not  known),  nor  even  salts, 
U(HO)2X4  or  UOX4,  but  it  always  forms  salts  after  the  type  U(HO)4X2  or  U02X2. 
Judging  from  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  salts  of  uranic  oxide  retain  water  in  crystallising 
from  their  solutions,  and  that  this  water  is  difficult  to  separate  from  them,  it  may  be 
thought  to  be  water  of  hydration.  This  is  seen  in  part  from  the  fact  that  the  composition 
of  many  of  the  salts  of  uranic  oxide  may  then  be  expressed  without  the  presence  of  water 
of  crystallisation ;  for  instance,  U(HOj4K3Cl4  (and  the  salt  of  NH4),  U(HO)4K2iS04)2, 
U(HO)4(C3H302)2.    Sodium  uranyl  acetate,  however,  does  not  contain  water. 
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(zinc  chloride,  ferric  chloride,  aluminium  chloride,  stannic  chloride, 
«fcc),  and  perfectly  corresponds  with  the  difficultly- volatile  salt,  U02CIa 
(obtained  by  Peligot  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  ignited  uranium 
dioxide,  U02),  which  is  also  yellow  and  gives  a  yellow  solution  with 
water,  like  all  the  salts  U02X2.  The  property  of  uranic  oxide,  U02, 
of  forming  salts  U0.2X2  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  the  hydrated  oxide 
of  uranium,  U02(HO)2,  which  is  obtained  from  the  nitrate,  carbonate, 
and  other  salts  by  the  loss  of  the  elements  of  the  acid,  is  easily  soluble 
in  acids,  as  well  as  in  the  fact  that  the  lower  grades  of  oxidation  of 
uranium  are  able,  when  treated  with  nitric  acid,  to  form  an  easily 
crystal lisable  uranyl  nitrate,  UOo(N03)2,6H20  ;  this  is  the  most 
commonly  occurring  uranium  salt.11 

11  Uranyl  nitrate,  or  uranium  nitrate,  U0.2(N05)3,6H.20,  crystallises  from  its  sola- 
tons  in  transparent  yellowish-green  prisms  (from  an  acid  solution),  or  in  tabular  crystals 
(from  a  neutral  solution),  which  effloresce  in  the  air  and  are  easily  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether,  have  a  sp.  gr.  of  2*8,  and  fuse  when  heated,  losing  nitric  acid  and  water 
in  the  process.  If  the  salt  itself  (Berzelius)  or  its  alcoholic  solution  (Malaguti)  be 
heated  up  to  the  temperature  at  which  oxides  of  nitrogen  are  evolved,  then  there  remains 
a  mass  which,  after  being  evaporated  with  water,  leaves  uranyl  hydroxide,  U0.2(HO)2 
(sp.  gr.  5'98),  whilst  if  the  salt  be  ignited  there  remains  the  dioxide,  U03,  as  a  brick-red 
powder,  which  on  further  heating  loses  oxygen  and  forms  the  dark  olive  uranoso-uranic 
oxide,  U-iOg.  Therefore  the  solution  of  the  nitrate  obtained  from  the  ore  is  purified  in 
the  following  manner :  sulphurous  anhydride  is  first  passed  through  it  in  order  to  reduce 
the  arsenic  acid  present  into  arsenious  acid ;  the  solution  is  then  heated  to  60°,  and  sol* 
phuretted  hydrogen  passed  through  it ;  this  precipitates  the  lead,  arsenic,  and  tin,  and 
certain  other  metals,  as  sulphides,  insoluble  in  water  and  dilute  nitric  acid.  This  liquid 
is  then  filtered  and  evaporated  with  nitric  acid  to  crystallisation,  and  the  crystals  are 
dissolved  in  ether.  Or  else  the  solution  is  first  treated  with  chlorine  in  order  to  convert 
the  ferrous  chloride  (produced  by  the  action  of  the  hydrogen  sulphide)  into  ferric  chloride, 
then  the  oxides  are  precipitated  by  ammonia  and  the  resultant  precipitate,  containing 
the  oxides  Fe.20:„U05,  and  compounds  of  the  latter  with  potash,  lime,  ammonia,  and 
other  bases  present  in  the  solution  (the  latter  is  due  to  the  property  of  uranic  oxide  of 
combining  with  bases),  is  washed  and  dissolved  in  a  strong,  slightly-heated  solution 
of  ammonium  carbonate,  which  dissolves  the  uranic  oxide  but  not  the  ferric  oxide.  The 
solution  is  filtered,  and  on  cooling  deposits  a  finely  crystallising  uranyl  ammonium  car- 
bonate, U0.2(NH4)4(CO^)3,  in  brilliant  monoclinic  crystals  which  on  exposure  to  air  slowly 
give  off  water,  carbonic  anhydride,  and  ammonia ;  the  same  decomposition  is  readily 
effected  at  300°,  the  residue  then  consisting  of  uranic  oxide.  This  salt  is  not  very  soluble 
in  water,  but  is  readily  so  in  ammonium  carbonate  ;  it  is  obvious  that  it  may  readily  be 
converted  into  all  the  other  salts  of  oxides  of  uranium.  Uranium  salts  are  also  purified 
in  the  form  of  acetate,  which  is  very  sparingly  soluble,  and  is  therefore  directly  precipi- 
tated from  a  strong  solution  of  the  nitrate  by  mixing  it  with  acetic  acid. 

We  may  also  mention  the  uranyl  phosphate,  HUPO,},  which  must  be  regarded  as  an 
orthophosphate  in  which  two  hydrogens  are  replaced  by  the  uranyl  U0.2—  i.e.  as 
H(U02)PO|.  This  salt  is  formed  as  a  hydrated  gelatinous  yellow  precipitate,  on  mixing 
a  solution  of  uranyl  nitrate  with  di sodium  phosphate.  The  precipitation  occurs  in  the 
presence  of  acetic  acid,  but  not  in  the  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid.  If,  moreover,  there 
be  present  an  excess  of  an  ammonium  salt,  the  ammonia  enters  into  the  composition  of 
the  bright  yellow  gelatinous  precipitate  formed,  in  the  proportion  UOjNH4P04  (with 
water).  This  precipitate  is  not  soluble  in  water  and  acetic  acid,  and  its  rotation  in 
inorganic  acids  when  boiled  entirely  expels  all  the  phosphoric  acid.    This  fact  is  taken 
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Uranium,  which  gives  an  oxide,  U03,  and  the  corresponding  salt 
U02X2  and  dioxide  U02,  to  which  the  salts  UX4  correspond,  is  rarely 
met  with  in  nature.  Uranite  or  the  double  orthophosphate  of  uranic 
oxide,  R(U02)H2P208,7H20,  where  R=Cu  or  Ca,  uranium -vitriol 
U(S04)2,H20,  samarakite,  and  ceschynite,  are  very  rarely  found,  and 
then  only  in  small  quantities.  Of  more  frequent  and  abundant 
occurrence  is  the  non-crystalline,  earthy  brown  uranium  ore  known  as 
pitchblende  (sp.  gr.  7*2),  which  is  mainly  composed  of  the  intermediate 
oxide  U30g=U02,2U03.  This  ore  is  found  at  Joachimsthal  in  Bohemia 
in  the  Erzgebirge,  from  which  the  greater  part  of  the  uranium  used  is 
exported.  This  ore  contains  a  number  of  different  impurities,  chiefly 
sulphides  and  arsenides  of  lead  and  iron,  as  well  as  lime  and  silica 
compounds.  It  is  roasted  in  order  to  expel  the  arsenic  and  sulphur, 
ground,  washed  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  which  does  not  dissolve 
the  uranoso-uranic  oxide,  U308,  and  the  residue  is  dissolved  in  nitric 
«cid,  which  transforms  the  uranium  oxide  into  the  nitrate,  UO.>(N03)2. 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  oxide  of  uranium,  first  distinguished 
by  Klaproth  (1789),  was  for  a  long  time  regarded  as  able  to  give 
metallic  uranium  under  the  action  of  charcoal  and  other  reducing  agents 
(with  the  aid  of  heat).  But  the  substance  thus  obtained  was  only  the 
uranium  dioxide,  U02.  The  compound  nature  of  this  dioxide, 12 
or  the  presence  of  oxygen  in  it,  was  demonstrated  by  Peligot  (1841), 
by  igniting  it  with  charcoal  in  a  stream  of  chlorine.  He  thus  obtained  a 
volatile  uranium  tetrachloride,  UC14,13  which,  when  heated  with  sodium, 

advantage  of  for  removing  phosphoric  acid  from  solutions — for  instance,  from  those  con- 
taining salts  of  calcium  and  magnesium. 

11  Uranium  dioxide,  or  uranyl,  UOo,  which  is  contained  in  the  salts  UO<jX2,  has 
the  appearance  and  many  of  the  properties  of  a  metal.  Uranic  oxide  may  be  regarded  as 
uranyl  oxide,  (U0.2)0,  its  salts  as  salts  of  this  uranyl ;  its  hydroxide,  (U0.2)H20.>,  is  formed 
like  CaH202.  The  green  oxide  of  uranium,  uranoso-uranic  oxide  (easily  formed  from  uranic 
salts  by  the  loss  of  oxygen),  U508  =  U02,2UOt„  when  ignited  with  charcoal  or  hydrogen 
(dry)  gives  a  brilliant  crystalline  substance  of  sp.gr.  about  100,  whose  appearance  resembles 
that  of  metals,  and  which  decomposes  steam  at  a  red  heat  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen, 
but  which,  however,  does  not  decompose  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  but  is  oxidised  by 
nitric  acid.  The  same  substance  is  also  obtained  by  igniting  the  compound  (UC^K.Olj 
in  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  according  to  the  equation  U0.2K2C14  +  H.2  =  U0.2  +  2HC1  +  2KC1. 
It  was  at  first  regarded  as  the  metal.  In  1841  Peligot  found  that  it  contained  oxygen, 
because  carbonic  oxide  and  anhydride  were  evolved  when  it  was  ignited  with  charcoal  in 
a  stream  of  chlorine,  and  from  408  parts  of  the  substance  which  was  considered  to  be 
metal  he  obtained  873  parts  of  a  volatile  product  containing  218  parts  of  chlorine.  From 
this  it  was  concluded  that  the  substance  taken  contained  an  equivalent  amount  of 
oxygen.  As  218  parts  of  chlorine  correspond  with  48  parts  of  oxygen,  it  followed  that 
408  —  48  =  860  parts  of  metal  were  combined  in  the  substance  considered  as  such  with  48 
parts  of  oxygen,  and  also  in  the  chlorine  compound  obtained  with  218  parts  of  chlorine. 

15  Uranium  tetrachloride,  uranous  chloride,  UC14,  corresponds  with  uranous  oxide 
as  a  base.  It  was  obtained  by  Peligot  by  igniting  uranic  oxide  mixed  with  charcoal  in  a 
stream  of  dry  chlorine:  U03  +  3C  +  2Cl2  =  UCl4+8CO.     This  green  volatile  compound 
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xave  uiitfHk  uranium  as  a  grey  metal,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1S-7, 
and  liberating  hydrogen  from  acids,  with  the  formation  of  green  uww 
salts,  UX„  which  act  as  powerful  reducing  agents." 

(Note  121  crystallises  in  regular  nctahedra,  is  very  hygroscopic,  easily  soluble  in  water, 
with  the  development  oi  a  considerable  amount  of  heat,  and  no  longer  sepsratcs  out 
from  its  Eolation  in  an  anhydrous  state,  but  disengages  hydro-  lilnrie  acid  whmi  >-v,i|in- 
rated.  Tile  solution  of  uranous  chloride  in  water  is  green.  It  is  also  formed  bf  the 
action  o[  sine  and  copper  (farming  cuprous  chloride)  on  a  solution  ol  unuiyl  chloride, 
I  "u.i  1:,  e-|*-i-iatly  in  r  1  Lr-  j , re-cnec  of  |ji  dr  u'l i  lor ic  arid  and  sal- ammoniac.  Solution*  of 
uranyl  salts  are  converted  into  uranous  salts  by  the  action  ol  various  ii-dming  m-.-his. 
•nit  among  others  hy  organic  substances  or  by  the  action  of  light,  whilst  the  salts  UX, 
art-  i-omcrted  into  uranyl  aalta,  I'H.X;,  by  exposure  to  air  or  by  oxidising  agent*.  Solu- 
tions of  tile  green  uranyl  salts  act  as  powerful  reducing  agents,  mid  give  a  brown  preci- 
pitate of  the  uranous  hydroxide,  UH,0,,  with  potash  and  other  alkalis.  This  hydroxide 
i>  easily  soluble  in  acids  but  not  in  alkalis.  On  ignition  it  doea  not  form  the  oxide  00b 
because  it  decomposes  water,  but  when  the  higher  oxides  ol  uranium  are  ignited  in  a 
stream  of  hydrogen  nr  with  charcoal  they  yield  uranonH  oxide.  Both  it  and  the  chloride 
CC1,  dissolve  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  forming  a  green  salt,  U(S0,)„3H.,0.  The  Mine 
salt,  together  with  uranyl  sulphate,  L"0,iW0(l,  ia  formed  when  the  green  oxide  U.-.O*  is 
dissolved  in  hot  sulphuric  add.  The  salts,  obtained  in  the  latter  instance  may  be 
separated  by  adding  ah'  nhol  to  the  solution,  which  is  left  exposed  to  the  light;  thealcohol 
reduces  the  uranyl  salt  to  uranous  salt,  an  excess  of  acid  being  required.  Tin-  salt  is 
remark nl ill-  from  the  fact  that  uu  -nv.t  of  water  decompo-es  it,  forming  a  basic  salt. 
which  is  also  easily  produced  under  other  circumstances,  and  contains  UOjSOtWH.O 
(which  corresponds  to  the  nranic  salt). 

11  It  must  he  observed  that  the  atomic  weight  of  uranium  was  formerly  taken  as  half 
the  present  one.  Thus,  according  to  Peligot,  IT  =  130,  and  the  oxido  l',(r„  tabwMa  0Q, 
and  green  oxide  (JsO„  were  of  the  same  types  as  the  oxides  of  iron.  With  a  certain  resem- 
hlsiice  to  tin-  i-li'ini'iit-  of  the  inm  group,  uranium  pr.-eiits  many  points  .if  distinction 
whiih  do  not  ju.'rinit  its  being  grouped  ivitli  them.  Thus  uranium  forms  n  very  stable 
oxide,  1"  .0,i L:  =  1301,  bnt  does  not  give  the  corresponding  chloride  U;CL,  (Roseoe,  how- 
ever, in  1ST*  obtained  UC1,,  like  MoCls  and  WC].,),  and  under  those  circumstances  (the 
ignition  of  oxide  of  nranium  mixed  with  charcoal,  in  a  stream  of  chlorine],  when  the 
formation  of  this,  compound  might  in-  expected,  il  gives  (L'-  120i  tli.-i'bli.ii.l.-  I "( 1  .  ■.■-"■■■■  1 1 
ia  characterised  by  its  volatility,  which  is  not  a  property,  to  such  mi  extent,  of  any  of 
the  diohlorides,  RC1...  of  the  iron  group. 

The  alteration  or  doubling  of  the  atomic  weight  of  uranium — i.e.  the  recognition  of 
C-  HO— was  made  for  the  first  time  in  the  first  (Russian)  edition  of  tins  work  (1871),  and  iu 
my  memoir  (of  the  same  year  in  1. icing's  Antmlrnt,  because  with  an  atomic  weight  13tl, 
uranium  could  not  lie  placed  in  the  periodic  system.  I  think  it  will  not  be  superfluous 
to  add  the  following  remarks  on  this  subject :  (1)  In  the  other  groups  'K— Rb— Cs, 
Ca — Sr — Ba,  CI — Br—  II  the  acid  character  of  the  oxides  decreases  and  their  basic  charac- 
ter incr.-n-s  with  the  rise  of  atomic  weight,  and  therefore  wp  should  expect  to  find  the 
aamein  the  group  Cr—  Mo— W—  C.  and  if  CrO:„  MoO;.  W0S  be  the  anhydrides  of  acid >. 
then  we  indeed  find  u  dorr. 'as,-  in  their  m-id  elm  meter,  mid  therefor.-  uranium  trioxide.UO,, 
should  be  a  very  feeble  anhydride,  but  its  basic  prni^rtios  should  also  be  very  feeble. 
I'rauie  oxidedoes  indeed  show  these  properties,  as  was  pointed  ont  above  (Note  10).  (31 
Chromium  and  its  analogues,  besides  the  niidi-s  HO-,,  als"  form  lower  grades  of  ox  illation 
RO„  R  ,0-,  and  the  same  is  seen  in  nranium  ;  it  forms  UO>  CO,  T/,Os  and  their  com- 
lionnds.  (8)  Molybdenum  and  tnngsteu,  in  being  reduced  from  RO-„  easily  and  fre- 
nuenlly  give  an  intermediate  oxide  of  a  blue  colour,  and  uranium  shows  the  same 
property  ;  giving  the  -..-railed  ^rcen  rival,-  ivhii'h.  accord im:  tn  evi-tenl  n-c,n-.lies,  mii.i 
be  regarded  as  U-.O^UO.arO-,  anal.jgona  ro  Mo-.O,-  (41  The  higher  chlorides,  RC1.,. 
possible  for  the  clement-  ..f  Ibis  group,  are  either  unstable  i  Wl.'l,.:  or  do  not  exist  at  all 
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forming  fluorescent  yellowish  green  salts  of  the  composition  U02X2, 
and  in  this  respect  uranic  trioxide,  U02,  differs  from  chromic  anhydride, 
Cr03,  although  the  latter  is  able  to  give  the  oxychloride,  Cr02Cl2.  In 
molybdenum  and  tungsten,  however,  we  see  a  clear  transition  from 
chromium  to  uranium.  Thus,  for  example,  chromyl  choride,  Cr02Cl7,  is 
a  brown  liquid  which  volatilises  without  change,  and  is  completely 
decomposed  by  water  ;  molybdenum  oxychloride,  Mo02Cl2,  is  a  crys- 
talline substance  of  a  yellow  colour,  which  is  volatile  and  soluble  in 
water  (Blomstrand),  like  many  salts.  Tungsten  oxychloride,  W02C12, 
stands  still  nearer  to  uranyl  chloride  in  its  properties  ;  it  forms 
yellow  scales  on  which  water  and  alkalis  act,  as  they  do  on  many  salts 

sodium  uranate,  Na.2Ua07,  and  therefore  it  is  a  true  insoluble  Bait,  of  a  yellow  colour,  and 
clearly  indicates  the  acid  character  (although  feeble)  of  uranic  oxide.  (2)  The  carbonates 
of  the  alkaline  earths  (for  instance,  barium  carbonate)  precipitate  uranic  oxide  from  its 
salts,  as  they  do  all  the  salts  of  feeble  bases;  for  example,  R2O3.  (8)  The  alkali  car- 
bonates, when  added  to  solutions  of  uranic  salts,  give  a  precipitate,  which  is  soluble  in 
an  excess  of  the  reagent,  and  particularly  so  if  the  acid  carbonates  be  taken.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  (4)  the  uranyl  salts  easily  form  double  salts  with  the  salts  of  the 
alkali  metals,  including  the  salts  of  ammonium.  Uranium,  in  the  form  of  these  double 
salts,  often  gives  salts  of  well-defined  crystalline  form,  although  the  simple  salts  are  little 
prone  to  appear  in  crystals.  Such  are,  for  example,  the  salts  obtained  by  dissolving  potas- 
sium uranate,  K2U207,  m  acids,  with  the  addition  of  potassium  salts  of  the  same  acids. 
Thus,  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  potassium  chloride  a  well-formed  crystalline  salt, 
K2(U02)Cl4,2H20,  belonging  to  the  monoclinic  system,  is  produced.  This  salt  decom- 
poses in  dissolving  in  pure  water.  Among  these  double  salts  we  may  mention  the  double 
carbonate  with  the  alkalis,  R4(U02)(C03)3  (they  are  equal  to  2R.2C03+U02C05) ;  the 
acetates,  R(U02)(C2H3Oa)3 — for  instance,  the  sodium  salt,  Na(UOa)  (€2^0.2)3,  and  the 
potassium  salt,  K(U02)(C2H302)3,H20  ;  the  sulphates,  R2(U02)(S04)5,2H20,  &c.  In  the 
preceding  formula  R  =  K,  Na,  NH4,  or  Rj  =  Mg,  Ba,  &c.  This  property  of  giving  com- 
paratively stable  double  salts  indicates  feebly  developed  basic  properties,  because 
double  salts  are  mainly  formed  by  salts  of  distinctly  basic  metals  (this  forms,  as  it  were, 
the  basic  element  of  a  double  salt)  and  salts  of  feebly  energetic  bases  (this  forms  the  acid 
element  of  a  double  salt),  just  as  the  former  also  give  acid  salts ;  the  acid  of  the  acid 
salts  is  replaced  in  the  double  salts  by  the  salt  of  the  feebly  energetic  base,  which,  like 
water,  belongs  to  the  number  of  intermediate  bases.  For  this  reason  barium  does  not 
give  double  salts  with  alkalis  as  magnesium  does,  and  this  is  why  double  salts  are 
more  easily  formed  by  potassium  than  by  lithium  among  the  series  of  the  alkali  metals. 
(5)  The  most  remarkable  property,  proving  the  feeble  energy  of  uranic  oxide  as  a  base, 
is  seen  in  the  fact  that  when  compared  with  the  composition  of  other  salts  the  salts  of 
uranic  oxide  always  appear  as  basic  salts.  We  already  know  that  a  normal  salt,  R2Xg, 
corresponds  with  the  oxide  R2O3,  where  X  =  C1,  NO3,  <Src,  or  X2  =  SO4,  C05,  &c. ;  but  there 
also  exist  basic  salts  of  the  same  type  where  X  =»HO  or  X2  =  O.  We  saw  salts  of  all  kinds 
among  the  salts  of  aluminium,  chromium,  and  others.  With  uranic  oxide  no  salts  are 
known  of  the  types  UXfl  (UCl<j,  U^SO^s,  alums,  &c,  are  not  known),  nor  even  salts, 
U(HO)2X4  or  UOX4,  but  it  always  forms  salts  after  the  type  U(HO)4X2  or  U02X2. 
Judging  from  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  salts  of  uranic  oxide  retain  water  in  crystallising 
from  their  solutions,  and  that  this  water  is  difficult  to  separate  from  them,  it  may  be 
thought  to  be  water  of  hydration.  This  is  seen  in  part  from  the  fact  that  the  composition 
of  many  of  the  salts  of  uranic  oxide  may  then  be  expressed  without  the  presence  of  water 
of  crystallisation ;  for  instance,  U(HO)4K2Cl4  (and  the  salt  of  NH4),  U (HO) 4K.,»^0 »)..>, 
U(HO)4(C2H50;)2.    Sodium  uranyl  acetate,  however,  does  not  contain  water. 
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(zinc  chloride,  ferric  chloride,  aluminium  chloride,  stannic  chloride, 
Ac),  and  perfectly  corresponds  with  the  difficultly- volatile  salt,  UOjCIj 
(obtained  by  Peligot  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  ignited  uranium 
dioxide,  TJO?),  which  is  also  yellow  and  gives  a  yellow  solution  with 
water,  like  all  the  salts  UOaXj.  The  property  of  uranic  oxide,  UOJt 
of  forming  salts  U05Xa  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  the  hydrated  oxide 
of  uranium,  UOjjHO),,  which  is  obtained  from  the  nitrate,  carbonate, 
and  other  salts  by  the  loss  of  the  elements  of  the  acid,  is  easily  soluble 
in  acids,  as  well  as  in  the  fact  that  the  lower  grades  of  oxidation  of 
uranium  are  able,  when  treated  with  nitric  acid,  to  form  an  easily 
crystal  Usable  uranyl  nitrate,  U05(NOJ)j,6HiO ;  this  is  the  most 
commonly  occurring  uranium  salt." 

'i  Uranyl  nitrate,  or  nraniura  nitrate,  UOnlN'O^.OH.jO,  crystallise*  from  its  solu- 
t "ona  in  transparent  yellowish  green  priama  (from  an  acid  eolation),  or  in  tabular  crystal! 
(from  a  neutral  solution),  which  effloresce  in  the  air  and  are  easily  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  snd  ether,  have  a  sp.  gr.  of  fi'8,  and  fuse  when  heated,  losing  nitric  acid  and  water 
In  the  process.      If  the   salt  itself   (Berzelius)  or  its  alcoholic  notation  (Malaguti)  be 

a  mass  which,  after  being  evaporated  with  water,  leaves  iiranyl  hydroxide,  UO^HO), 
ftp.  gr.  EDS),  whilst  if  the  salt  he  ignited  there  remains  the  dioxide,  U0S,  u  a  brick-red 
powder,  which  on  further  heating  loses  oxygen  and  forms  the  dart  olive  nranoso-nmnie 
oxide,  U,08.  Therefore  the  solution  of  the  nitrate  obtained  from  the  ore  is  purified  in 
the  following  manner :  sulphurous  anhydride  is  first  passed  through  it  in  order  to  reduce 
the  arsenic  acid  present  into  arsenious  acid  ;  the  solution  is  then  heated  to  00°,  and  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  passed  through  it ;  this  precipitates  the  lead,  arsenic,  and  tin,  and 
certain  other  metals,  as  sulphides,  insoluble  in  water  and  dilate  nitric  acid.  This  liquid 
Is  then  Altered  and  evaporated  with  nitric  acid  to  crystallisation,  and  the  crystals  are 
dissolved  in  ether.  Or  else  the  solution  is  first  treated  with  chlorine  in  order  to  convert 
the  ferrous  chloride  (produced  by  the  action  of  the  hydrogen  sulphide)  into  ferric  chloride, 
then  the  oxides  are  precipitated  by  ammonia  and  the  resultant  precipitate,  containing 
the  oxides  Fe,0^,UO.-;,  and  compounds  of  the  latter  with  potash,  lime,  ammonia,  and 
other  bases  present  in  the  solution  (the  latter  is  due  to  the  property  of  uranic  oxide  of 
combining  with  bases),  is  washed  and  dissolved  in  a  strong,  slightly- heated  solution 
of  aromoninm  carbonate,  which  dissolves  the  uranic  olide  hut  not  the  ferric  oxide.  The 
solution  is  filtered,  and  on  cooling  deposits  a  finely  crystallising  uranyl  ammonium  car- 
bonate, UOjfN H^ICOj) s,  in  hrilliint  monoclinic  crystals  which  on  exposure  to  air  slowly 
give  oft  water,  carbonic  anhydride,  and  ammonia  ;  the  same  decomposition  is  readily 
effected  at  800',  the  residue  then  consisting  of  uranic  oxide.  This  salt  is  not  very  soluble 
in  water,  bu^is  readily  so  in  ammonium  carbonate  ;  it  is  obvious  that  it  may  readily  be 
converted  into  all  the  other  salts  of  oxides  of  uranium.  Uranium  salts  are  also  purified 
in  the  form  of  aerial?,  which  is  very  sparingly*  soluble,  and  is  therefore  directly  precipi- 
tated from  a  strong  solution  of  the  nitrate  by  mixing  it  with  acetic  acid. 

We  may  also  mention  the  uranyl  phosphate,  HUPO,;,  which  must  be  regarded  as  an 
orthophnsphate  in  which  two  hydrogens  are  replaced  by  the  nranvl  U0„— 1>.  as 
H(UOj)P0|.  This  salt  is  formed  as  a  hydrated  gelatinous  yellow  precipitate,  on  mixing 
a  solution  of  uranyl  nitrate  with  disodium  phosphate.  The  precipitation  occurs  in  the 
presence  of  acetic  acid,  but  not  in  the  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid.  If,  moreover,  there 
be  present  an  eicesi  of  an  ammonium  salt,  the  ammonia  enters  into  the  composition  of 
the  bright  yellow  gelatinous  precipitate  formed,  in  the  proportion  ITOjNr^POj  (with 
water).  This  precipitate  is  not  soluble  in  water  and  acetic  acid,  and  its  Eolution  in 
inorganic  acids  wheu  boiled  entirely  expels  all  the  phosphoric  acid.     This  fact  is  taken 
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forming  fluorescent  yellowish  green  salts  of  the  composition  U02X2, 
and  in  this  respect  uranic  trioxide,  U02,  differs  from  chromic  anhydride, 
Cr03,  although  the  latter  is  able  to  give  the  oxychloride,  Cr02Cl2.  In 
molybdenum  and  tungsten,  however,  we  see  a  clear  transition  from 
chromium  to  uranium.  Thus,  for  example,  chromyl  choride,  Cr02Cl7,  is 
a  brown  liquid  which  volatilises  without  change,  and  is  completely 
decomposed  by  water  ;  molybdenum  oxychloride,  Mo02Cl2,  is  a  crys- 
talline substance  of  a  yellow  colour,  which  is  volatile  and  soluble  in 
water  (Blomstrand),  like  many  salts.  Tungsten  oxychloride,  W02C12, 
stands  still  nearer  to  uranyl  chloride  in  its  properties  ;  it  forms 
yellow  scales  on  which  water  and  alkalis  act,  as  they  do  on  many  salts 

sodium  uranate,  NajU^Oj,  and  therefore  it  is  a  true  insoluble  salt,  of  a  yellow  colour,  and 
clearly  indicates  the  acid  character  (although  feeble)  of  uranic  oxide.  (2)  The  carbonates 
of  the  alkaline  earths  (for  instance,  barium  carbonate)  precipitate  uranic  oxide  from  its 
salts,  as  they  do  all  the  salts  of  feeble  bases ;  for  example,  RjO.v  (S)  The  alkali  car- 
bonates, when  added  to  solutions  of  uranic  salts,  give  &  precipitate,  which  is  soluble  in 
an  excess  of  the  reagent,  and  particularly  so  if  the  acid  carbonates  be  taken.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  (4)  the  uranyl  salts  easily  form  double  salts  with  the  salts  of  the 
alkali  metals,  including  the  salts  of  ammonium.  Uranium,  in  the  form  of  these  double 
salts,  often  gives  salts  of  well-defined  crystalline  form,  although  the  simple  salts  are  little 
prone  to  appear  in  crystals.  Such  are,  for  example,  the  salts  obtained  by  dissolving  potas- 
sium uranate,  K^U-jO;,  in  acids,  with  the  addition  of  potassium  salts  of  the  same  acids. 
Thus,  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  potassium  chloride  a  well-formed  crystalline  salt, 
K^UO.^Cli/iHaO,  belonging  to  the  monoclinic  system,  is  produced.  This  salt  decom- 
poses in  dissolving  in  pure  water.  Among  these  double  salts  we  may  mention  the  double 
carbonate  with  the  alkalis,  R4(U02)(C03)3  (they  are  equal  to  2^^003  +  110^03);  the 
acetates,  R(U02)(C2H302)3 — for  instance,  the  sodium  salt,  Na(U02)(C2H502)3,  and  the 
potassium  salt,  K(U02)(C2H302)3,H20  ;  the  sulphates,  R2(U02)(S04)3,2H20,  &c.  In  the 
preceding  formula  R  =  K,  Na,  NH4,  or  Rj  =  Mg,  Ba,  &c.  This  property  of  giving  com- 
paratively stable  double  salts  indicates  feebly  developed  basic  properties,  because 
double  salts  are  mainly  formed  by  salts  of  distinctly  basic  metals  (this  forms,  as  it  were, 
the  basic  element  of  a  double  salt)  and  salts  of  feebly  energetic  bases  (this  forms  the  acid 
element  of  a  double  salt),  just  as  the  former  also  give  acid  salts ;  the  acid  of  the  acid 
salts  is  replaced  in  the  double  salts  by  the  salt  of  the  feebly  energetic  base,  which,  like 
water,  belongs  to  the  number  of  intermediate  bases.  For  this  reason  barium  does  not 
give  double  salts  with  alkalis  as  magnesium  does,  and  this  is  why  double  salts  are 
more  easily  formed  by  potassium  than  by  lithium  among  the  series  of  the  alkali  metal h. 
(5)  The  most  remarkable  property,  proving  the  feeble  energy  of  uranic  oxide  as  a  base, 
is  seen  in  the  fact  that  when  compared  with  the  composition  of  other  salts  the  salts  of 
uranic  oxide  always  appear  as  basic  salts.  We  already  know  that  a  normal  salt,  R.>X$, 
corresponds  with  the  oxide  R2O3,  where  X=C1,  NO3,  &c,  or  X2  =  S04,  C05,  &c. ;  but  there 
also  exist  basic  salts  of  the  same  type  where  X  =»  HO  or  X2  =  0.  We  saw  salts  of  all  kinds 
among  the  salts  of  aluminium,  chromium,  and  others.  With  uranic  oxide  no  Baits  arc 
known  of  the  types  UXfl  (UC1$,  U(S04)3,  alums,  &c,  are  not  known),  nor  even  salts, 
U(HO)2X4  or  UOX<,  but  it  always  forms  salts  after  the  type  U(HO)4X2  or  U02X2. 
Judging  from  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  salts  of  uranic  oxide  retain  water  in  crystallising 
from  their  solutions,  and  that  this  water  is  difficult  to  separate  from  them,  it  may  be 
thought  to  be  water  of  hydration.  This  is  Been  in  part  from  the  fact  that  the  composition 
of  many  of  the  salts  of  uranic  oxide  may  then  be  expressed  without  the  presence  of  water 
of  crystallisation ;  for  instance,  U(HO)4K2Cl4  (and  the  salt  of  NH4),  U(HO)4K..^04).», 
U(HO)4(C2H302)3.    Sodium  uranyl  acetate,  however,  does  not  contain  water. 
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(nine  chloride,  ferric  chloride,  aluminium  chloride,  stannic  chloride, 
ifcc),  and  perfectly  cm-res  norids  «  illi  tin-  ditlieultly- volatile  salt,  IKXCI.j 
(obtained  by  Peligot  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  ignited  uranium 
dioxide,  TJO,),  which  is  also  yellow  and  gives  a  yellow  aolutiou  with 
water,  like  all  the  salts  lTO,,Xn.  The  property  of  uranic  oxide,  T70;, 
of  forming  salts  TJO.,X2  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  the  hydrated  oxide 
of  uranium,  UO.,(HO).,,  which  is  obtained  from  the  nitrate,  carbonate, 
and  other  salts  by  the  loss  of  the  elements  of  the  acid,  J3  easily  soluble 
in  acids,  as  well  as  in  the  fact  that  the  lower  grades  of  oxidation  of 
uranium  are  able,  when  treated  with  nitric  acid,  to  form  an  easily 
crystal  lisable  uranyl  nitrate,  TJO,<:NO,,)jl6HJ0 ;  this  is  the  most 
commonly  occurring  uranium  salt." 

"  T'r,ui>/>  niiratt.or  omnium  nitrate,  UO.^NO.Oj.nHjO,  crystallises  from  its  solo- 
t'ous  in  trillion iv nt  yellowish-green  prisms  i fr-.m  nn  acid  solution),  or  in  tabular  crystals 
(from  a  neutral  solution!,  wlm-li  effloresce  in  the  air  and  are  easily  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether,  have  a  np.gr.  of  S'8,  and  dine  when  hmt.-.l.  ln-iiny  nitric  mid  »nd  water 

iii  llie  pro If  llit   unit  itseU   (Berzeliusl  or  its  Alcoholic  solution  (Malagotii  be 

heated  up  to  the  temperature  at  which  oxides  of  nitrogen  nip  involved,  ttie.ii  there  remain* 
a  mass  which,  after  being  evaporated  with  water,  leaves  llranyl  hydroxide,  UOj(HO|i 
lip,  gr,  6'W3),  whilst  if  the  salt  be  ignited  there  remains  the  dioxide.  lTOJr  as  a  brick-red 
powder,  which  on  further  heating  loan  oxygen  and  forms  the  dark  olive  aranono-nranic 
oxide.  Ur,0,.  Therefore  the  uolntion  of  the  nitrate  obtained  from  the  ore  is  purified  in 
the  following  manner :  -n]|ilMir..u-  anhydride  i-,  lir-t  pn-sed  through  il  in  order  I"  rcdu,  r> 
the  arsenic  acid  present  into  arsenious  acid  ;  the  solution  is  then  heated  to  R0=.  and  ml- 
ph  wetted  hydrogen  pus-oil  thr.niel,  il ;  this  precipitates  the  lend,  arsenic,  and  tin,  and 
certain  other  metals,  as  sulphides,  insoluble  in  water  and  dilute  nitric  acid.  This  liquid 
(s  then  filtered  and  evaporated  with  nitric  mid  In  cvy-tallisntioti,  and  the  crystals  are 
dissolved  in  ether.  Or  else  the  solution  is  firr-t  treated  wilh  chlorine  in  order  to  convert 
the  ferrous  chloride  (produced  by  the  action  "I  I  he  hydrogen  sulphide!  into  ferric  chloride, 

Ihen  ll sidi-s  ure  precipitated   by  niijnioiiiii  uud  the  resultant   precipitate,  containing 

the  oxides  Fe.,0,,UO.i,  and  compounds  of  tlie  latter  with  potash,  lime,  ammonia,  and 
other  bases  prowl  in  Hit  solution  (the  latter  is  due  to  the  property  of  nranio  oxide  of 

lombining  with   baseA  is  washed  n ml  iliWiH  ed    in  ,i   -ri-..n_'.  ■.Mghtlybouteil   -olul 

of  ammoninm  carbonate,  which  dissolves  the  mimic  o'ide  bul  mil  the  ferric  oxide.  The 
solution  is  filtered,  and  on  ending  deposit*  a  finely  ervi.tiillising;  uranyl  ammonium  ear 
h;i'iir.  I'li.i  XII,  .1  ,i  rO.-.h,  iii  brilliitit  monoclinie  crystals  which  on  exposure  to  air  slowly 
give  oil  water,  carbonic  anhydride,  mid  ammonia  ;  the  same  deconiposilion  is  readily 
effected  at  300",  the,  residue  then  consisting  of  manic  oxide.  This  suit  is  not  very  soluble 
in  water,  but  is  readily  so  in  ammonium  carbonate ;  it  is  obvious  that  it  may  readily  be 
converted  into  all  the  other  salts  of  oxides  of  uranium.  L'nuiiam  salts  are  bIho  panned 
in  the  form  of  aertntr,  which  is  very  sparingly  si, bible,  and  is  therefore  directly  precipi- 
tated from  a  strong  *olui.inn  of  the  nitrate  by  mixing  il  with  acetic  acid. 

We  may  also  mention  the  uranul  photpkate,  HUPO,,,  which  must  ha  regarded  as  an 
nrtho  phosphate  in  which  two  hydrogens  ure  rc|  biceil  In1  the  nranvl  U0$ — ij".  as 
HlUO.jlPO,.  This  salt  is  formed  as  a  hydrated  gelatinous  yellow  precipitate,  on  mining 
a  solution  of  uranyl  nitrate  with  diindiuiu  phospinite.  The  precipitation  nccnis  in  the 
presence  of  acetic  nci.l,  hul  not  iii  the  pre-eii.c  or  hydrochloric  acid.  If.  moreover,  there 
be  present  an  excess  of  an  ammonium  salt,  the  ammonia  enters  into  the  composition  of 
the  bright  yellow  gelatinous  precipitate  formed,  in  the  proportion  l"0,XH,POj  (with 
water).  This  precipitate  is  not  soluble  in  water  and  seetie  aeid,  and  its  volution  in 
inorganic  acidu  when  boiled  entirely  expels  all  the  phusphurii  aeid.     This  tact  it 
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the  residual  solution  from  the  application  of  the  peroxide  for  the 
preparation  of  oxygen  nttd  chlorine.'9 

»*  For  the  preparation  of  Oxygen,  manganese  dioxide  It  better]  with  sttlpbttrlc  ncid  1 
MnO ,  -  H  .SO,  -  MnSO,  +  H,0  +■  0 ;  nr  rise  the  dioxide  is  heated  alone  to  ■  high  tsmpera- 
tur. -.ivln.ii  it  givesthei]itormediaWo:rideSVnO,  =  MnjO,-t-0,;»-beu  heated  with sulphuric 
acid  this  also  gives  man  gallons  sulphate  and  oiygeu.    For  th«  preparation  of  chlorine  the 

dioxide  is  licit). <1  wiili  livil IjSin'ii-  ii.  i. i      ml  i]  align  nese  chloride,  MnCl..  is  obtained  in 

the  residue.  These  two  rnanganoiiB  nail*.  may  be  taken  u  examples  of  the  derivative  of 
man  Ron  Dili  oxide,  MiiO,  Mangannus  sulphate  generally  contains  variant!  impurities, 
fi-oiii  the  majority  of  which  it  mny  be  M]  united  by  WJIMTHmHi  n  ;  lint  it  generally  con- 
tains u  large  amount  of  iron  -m  It  -.  from  wheh  it  cannot  be  freed  in  thin  maimer.  Their 
removal  may,  however.  In-  .•tTi-cl.-il  bj  mixing  a  portion  of  tlio  liquid  with  ft  solution  of 

Bod OBfanuto;  double  die.  mi  |*isitio'i  then  en -tie-  in  ibis  portion,  and  a  precipitate  of 

mauganous  carbonate  is  fonneil.  Tlii-  proiiptate  is  collected  ami  washed,  and  then  added 
to  the  remaining  mim  of  the  impure  solution  of  mnnganous  sulphate;  on  heating  tl.e 
mIbUm  with  thi-  precipitate,  ibc  whole  of  the  Iron  is  precipitated  as  oxide.  This  in  doe 
t->  the  fm.'t  Uii.l  in  the  -nlllti.m  ,.!  til.'  in  ■!!_-, in. •-■  dioxide  in  sulphuric  [If  id  the  whole  of 
the  iron  is  converti.il  info  the  ferric  stale  [because  the  peroxide  acts  as  an  oxidising 
agrtitl,  which,  as  an  exceedingly  feebly  energetic  base  precipitated  by  calcium  carbonatu 

..nil  i.tli.-r  kindred  -.lit  -.  i-  ids.i  precipiM*4  bj  "UTTgTII I nutlMHll     nJttf  twfflg  '■<■■  .. T ■  ■  ■  1 

in  tin-  manner,  tlie  solution  of  niuiigniiOHa  sulphate  is  obtained  pure.  It  it  lie  a  bright 
red  eolonr  it  in  due  to  the  presence  ol  holier  grotto*  at  oxidation  of  manganese;  they  may 
he  destroyed  by  boOlUg  the  vhilimi.  i.ln-ii  the  oxygen  from  the  oxiiles  ,,f  nUTip mm  \t 
evolved  and  the  mangauous  salt  is  obtained.  This  salt  ii  remarkahle  forth*  fmililv  with 
which  it  gives  various  combinations  with  water.  By  evaporating  the  almost  colourless 
solution  of  mangamom  ntlpJhata  *<  retj  low  temperatures,  and  by  cooling  the  saturated 
nidation  nt  almut  IF,  crystals  are  obtained  containing  7  atoms  of  wnter  of  crystallisation, 
JhiSt.l,,7H,(i,  which  are  isomorphoOH  with  ctihnltous  ntid  ferrous  sulphates.  Tlieso 
crystals,  even  at  10c,  lose  S  p.e.  of  water,  and  completely  effloresce  at  lua,  loaing  about 
H  |,.  DJ  water.  By  evaporating  n  solution  of  the  salt  at  the  ordinary  temperature, 
but  not  above  at)1,  crystal,  an  obtained  containing  6  mob  H...0,  which  are  JTHIIii|LltMH 
"Ii.  i  ■  ■(  ■  |  ■*-]■  sulphate  ;  whilst  il  the  crystallisation  he  carried  on  between  20*  mid  SO0, 
large  transparent  prismatic  crystals  are  lormed  containing  4  mol.  H.jO  (sec  Nickel).     A 

■  ..In! ion  uls.i  de|.,.its  turn  crystals  together  with  crystals  containing 8  mol,  H,0, 

whilst  llie  first  tr.lt.  when  fused  ami  hotted  with  alcohol,  give*  crystal"  containing  9  mol, 

11,0.     Graham  obtained  a  iiioiiohyil  rated  suit  b}  diving  the  aolt  ut  about  200°.    The  la. t 

>*  .liiiiiiiut"!  with  dillii  olty.  as  is  the  ease  with  all  salts  isoiiiorphous  with 

■■  i,    sulphate.     The  crystals  containing  a  considerable  amount  of  water  are  rove- 

•  ,.|  tb.-.iiLh.iliiitis  in  stals  are  colourless.  The  aoltil.ility  of  n/mi.-fi .  -ul[ihuti. 

is  |i«S  in  V.l.  1.  p.  71,  Note  U,  whence  it  is  aeon  that  at  the  boiling-point  this  salt  is 
inn.  I,  Ian  .ihil.l..  than  at  lower  temperatures,  and  therefore  o  volution  saturated  at  the 
ordinary  t..- in] -rut  nir  heroine,  turbid  when  boiled     M.u._  ,  ii  . 

tu  uiiipiiesium  siil;  hate,  is  .li-ciuipn-ed.  like  the  hitter,  when  ,-n  ted,  but  it  di.es  not  lhi-i> 
bin.,  miiin'aniius  ciiiile.  but  the  inter  mediate  cxide.  Mii-O,.  It  gives  double  salts  with 
the  alkali  sulphates.  It  is  ,i1h.  mi  mark  able  that  with  alnminium  sulphate  il.  forma 
fine  radiated  ctystnis  whose  composition  resembles  that  of  the  alums— namely, 
lln.V  .siYi.SjH.jO.    Thin  salt  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  occurs  in  nature. 

VtntfMMHM  ,-lih-ri,\r  axytalliiax)  with  1  mol.  ll.O,  like  the  tcrnini  talt,  and  not  witli 
II  moL  H..'  '       ■  hi  I.-,  ilii.-i-  of  cobalt,  calcium,  and  inu-n... 

siiiui  ;  loo  purls  of  Mle>  diss.dv,-  BB  |  urts  of  the  milivdrons  utlt  at  10'  and  55  parts  at 
(,%",  Alcohol  alto  dissolves  mangauouH  chloride,  and  the  alcoholic  solution  bonis  with  a, 
red  flame.     This  aalt,  like  lnngnesiuni  i-hb.riih..  readily  for  ma  ilnuble  sails.     I'olassiiiiu 

-.-,  .il,  inaiiguiiiius  suits  producea  a  yellowish-grey  precipitate,  MuL'.N'.,.  soluble  in 
an  excess  of  the  reagent,  a  double  salt,  K,MuC,,N,.  fru riWJJI H ill i lm  with  jxitassiuiu  ferrn-. 
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The  foot  alone  that  the  oxides  of  manganese  'are  not  reduced  to 
metal  when  ignited  in  hydrogen  (whilst  the  oxides  of  iron  give  metallic 

cyanide,  being  tanned.  On  evaporation  of  this  solution  a  portion  of  the  manganese  is 
oxidised  and  precipitated,  whilst  a  salt  corresponding  to  Urnelin's  red  salt,  KjMnC6N,., 
remains  in  solution.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  dues  not  precipitate  the  salts  of  manganese, 
not  even  the  acetate,  hot  ammonium  sulphide  Hives  a  flesh-coloured  precipitate.  Oraliu 
acid  in  strong  solutions  of  maiigan..us  units  gives  a  white  precipitate  of  the  oxidate, 
MnC.,0,.  This  precipitate  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  is  used  for  the  preparation  of 
mangauc.ua  oxide  it-ell'  liOLause  it  doi-oni|n]->es  when  ignited,  with  the  formation  of 
carbonic  anhydride,  carbonic  oxide,  and  manganous  oxide.  .IfnnnO'iom  oxide  thus 
obtained  is  a  green  non-dor.  which.  Liwiet,  oxidises  with  such  facility  that  it  bums 
in  air  when  brought  into  contact  with  an  incandescent  substance,  and  pns.es  into  the  red 
intermediate  oxide  Mn30,  ;  ao  that  the  above  experiment  must  be  carried  ou  in  a  tube 
without  access  of  air.  In  solution*  of  mangen  on  s  salts,  ill  kalis  produce  a  precipitate  of 
the  hydroxide  SlnH  ./> .,.  which  rapidly  absorbs  oxygen  in  the  presence  of  air,  and  gives 
the  brown  intermediate  oxide,  ur,  more  correctly  siujukiug,  ils  hydrate. 

M,iugn.nons  n\i.ii',  In'siib's  being  obtained  by  thu  a  bova-d  escribed  method  from  mau- 
ganous  oxalate,  may  also  be  obtained  by  igniting  tin*  higher  oxides  in  a  stream  of 
hydrogen  and  also  from  manganese  carbonate.  The  manganous  oxide  ignited  in  the 
presence  of  hydrogen  acquires  a  great  density,  nnd  is  no  longer  ao  easily  oxidised.  It 
may  also  be  obtained  in  a  crystalline  form,  if  dnring  the  ignition  of  the  carbonate  or 
higher  oxide  a  trace  of  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas  bo  |iiis.-od  into  the  stream  of  hydrogen. 
It  is  thus  obtained   in  the  form  of  transparent  imernld  green  crystals  of  the  regular 

Manganous  oxidea  in  oxidising  give  the  red  oxide  of  manganese,  Mu^Oj.  This 
is  the  most  stable  of  all  the  oxideH  of  manganese;  it  i^  not  only  stable  at  the  ordinary 
but  also  at  n  high  temperature— that  is,  it  does  not  absorb  or  disengage  oxygen  by  itself. 
When  ignited,  all  the  higher  modal  of  manganese  pais  into  it  by  losing  oxygen,  and 
inangaiiiius  oxide  by  absorbing  oxygen.  This  oxide  rioea  net  gira  ur]  ib&eptmdant  wLU, 
hut  it  dissolves  in  sulphuric  m.iiil,  forming  a  dark  red  solution,  which  contains  hoth 
mnnganous  and  inaiiganie  lot  the  oxide,  Mn.l33|  sulphates.  The  latter  with  potassium 
sulphate  gives  a  manganese  alum,  in  which  the  alumina  is  replaced  by  ita  isomorphoua 
oxide  of  manganese.  But  this  alum,  like  the  solution  of  the  intermediate  oxide  in  sul- 
phuric acid,  erolves  oxygen  nod  leaves  a  manganous  salt,  when  -lightly  heated. 

Mnuyitnete  dinxiiln  is  still  less  basic  than  the  oxide,  and  disengages  oiygen  or  a 
halogen  in  the  presence  of  acids,  forming  maugnnous  salts,  like  thu  oxide.  However,  if  it 
he  placed  in  ether,  ami  hydrochloric  acid  gas  passed  into  the  mixture,  which  is  kept  cool, 
then  the  ether  acquires  a  green  colour,  owing  to  tin-  formation  of  a  compound,  S!nCI„cor- 
res[jouding  with  the  dioxide  which  passes  into  eolation.  It  in,  however,  very  unstable, 
and  exceedingly  easily  decomposed,  with  the  evolution  of  chlorine.  The  corresponding 
fluoride  obtained  by  Xickle's  is  mnch  more  stable.  JH  all  events,  manganese  dioxide  does 
not  exhibit  any  well-defined  basic  character,  but  is  rather  o!  an  acid  character,  which  is 
particularly  shown  in  the  compounds  MuF,  I  iluL'l,  just  mentioned,  and  in  the  pro- 
perty of  dioxide  of  manganese  of  combining  with  alkalis.  If  the  higher  grades  of  oxidation 
nf  manganese  be  deoxidised  in  the  presence  of  alkalis,  they  frequently  give  the  dioxide 
combined  with  the  alkali— for  example,  in  the  presence  of  potash  a  coni|>ouud  is  formed 
which  contains  K.p,  jMuO,.,  which  shows  the  feeble  acid  character  of  this  oxide.  When 
ignited  in  the  presence  of  sodium  compounds,  manganese  dioxide  frequently  forms  the 
compound  NavjO.iaMnOj  (Rousseau).  In  general,  manganese  dioxide  has  the  character 
of  an  exceedingly  feebly  energetic  intermediate  oxide;  perhaps  it  is  a  saline  compound 
eonUining  MuOMnO;  or  (MnO);Mnj07,  but  there  is  no  firm  basis  for  such  a  supposition, 
although  it  is  known  that  miiuganous  chloride  and  potassium  permanganate  give  the 
dioxide  in  the  presence  of  alkalis. 

Manganese  dioiide  mny  be  obtaiueil  from  imiupinous  suits  hy  the  action  of  oxidising 
■gents.    If  nmngajiuus  hydroxide  or  carbonate  be  shaken  up  in  water  through  which 
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If  manganese  dioxide,  or  any  lower  oxide  of  manganese,  be  heated 
with  an  alkali  in  the  presence  of  air,  the  mixture  absorbs  oxygen  from 
the  air,21  and  forms  an  alkaline  manganate  of  a  green  colour : 
2KHO  +  Mn02  +  0=K2Mn04  +  H20.  Steam  is  disengaged  during  the 
ignition  of  the  mixture,  and  if  this  does  not  take  place  there  is  no 
absorption  of  oxygen.  The  oxidation  proceeds  much  more  rapidly  if, 
before  igniting  in  air,  potassium  chlorate  or  nitre  be  added  to  the 
mixture,  and  this  is  the  usual  method  of  preparing  potassium  manganate, 
K2Mn04.  The  resultant  mass  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  water 
gives  a  dark  green  solution,  which,  when  evaporated  under  the  receiver 
of  an  air-pump  over  sulphuric  acid,  deposits  green  crystals  of  exactly 
the  same  form  as  potassium  sulphate — namely,  six-sided  prisms  and 
pyramids.  The  composition  of  the  crystals  is  not  changed  by  being  re- 
dissolved,  if  perfectly  pure  water  free  from  air  and  carbonic  acid  be 
taken.  But  in  the  presence  of  even  very  feeble  acids  the  solution  of 
this  salt  changes  its  colour  and  becomes  red,  and  deposits  manganese 
dioxide.  The  same  decomposition  takes  place  when  the  salt  is  heated 
with  water,  but  when  diluted  with  a  large  quantity  of  unboiled  water 
the  manganese  dioxide  is  not  separated,  although  the  solution  turns 
red.  This  change  of  colour  depends  on  the  fact  that  potassium  man- 
ganate, whose  solution  is  green,  is  transformed  into  potassium  perman- 
ganate, whose  solution  is  of  a  red  colour.  The  reaction  proceeding 
under  the  influence  of  acids  and  a  large  quantity  of  water  is  expressed  in 
the  following  manner :  3K2Mn04  +  2H20=2KMn04  +  MnOa  +  4KHO. 
When  there  is  a  small  quantity  of  free  acid  it  combines  with  the 
liberated  alkali.  If  there  is  a  large  proportion  of  acid  and  the  decom- 
position is  aided  by  heat,  then  the  manganese  dioxide  and  potassium 
permanganate  are  also  decomposed,  with  formation  of  manganous 
salt.  Exactly  the  same  decomposition  as  takes  place  under  the 
action  of  acids  is  also  accomplished  by  magnesium  sulphate,  which 
reacts  in  many  cases  like  an  acid.  When  water  holding  atmospheric 
oxygen  in  solution  acts  on  a  solution  of  potassium  manganate,  then  the 
oxygen  combines  directly  with  the  manganate  and  forms  potas- 
sium permanganate,  without  precipitating  dioxide  of  manganese : 
2K  >Mn04  +0  +  H20=2KMn04  +  2KHO.  Thus  a  solution  of  potas- 
sium manganate  undergoes  a  very  characteristic  change  in  colour  and 
passes  from  green  to  red  under  exceedingly  slight  agencies  ;  hence  this 
salt  received  the  name  of  cliameleon  mineral*2 

2i  Vol.  I.  p.  157,  Note  7. 

--  It  was  known  by  this  name  to  the  alchemists,  but  the  true  explanation  of  the 
change  in  colour  is  due  to  the  researches  of  Chevillot,  Edwards,  Mitscherlich,  and 
Foichhammer.    The  change  in  colour  of    potassium  manganate  is  due  to  its  inata- 
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With  a  considerable  amount  of  sugar  and  a  more  prolonged  action,  the 
solution  turns  brown  and  precipitates  manganese  dioxide  or  even 
oxide.  When  a  solution  of  potassium  permanganate  mixed  with  alkali 
is  shaken  up  with  a  large  quantity  of  many  organic  substances,  the  oxi- 
dation is  generally  accompanied  by  the  evolution  of  heat  and  precipita- 
tion of  manganese  dioxide.  In  this  case  three-eighths  of  the  oxygen, 
in  the  salt  are  utilised  for  oxidation  :  2KMn04=K204-2Mn024-03. 
A  portion  of  the  alkali  liberated  is  retained  by  the  manganese  dioxide, 
and  the  other  portion  generally  combines  with  the  substance  oxidised," 
because  the  latter  most  frequently  gives  an  acid  with  an  excess  of  alkali. 
A  solution  of  potassium  iodide  acts  in  a  similar  manner,  being  converted 
into  potassium  iodate  at  the  expense  of  the  three  atoms  of  oxygen  dis- 
engaged by  two  molecules  of  potassium  permanganate.  A  mixture  of 
crystallised  potassium  permanganate  and  phosphorus  or  sulphur  takes 
fire  when  rubbed  or  struck  ;  a  mixture  with  charcoal  only  burns  when 
heated  and  not  when  struck.  The  instability  of  the  salt  is  also  seen 
from  the  fact  that  its  solution  is  decomposed  by  hydrogen  peroxide.53 

In  tJte  presence  of  acids  potassium  manganate  acts  as  an  oxidising 
agent  with  still  greater  energy  than  in  the  presence  of  alkalis.  At  all 
events,  a  greater  proportion  of  oxygen  is  then  available  for  oxidation, 
namely,  not  g,  as  in  the  presence  of  alkalis,  but  §,  because  in  the  first 
instance  manganese  dioxide  is  formed,  and  in  the  second  case  manga- 
nous  oxide,  or  rather  the  salt,  MnX2,  corresponding  with  it.  Thus,  for 
instance,  in  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  decom- 
position is  accomplished  in  the  following  manner  :  2KMn04  +  3H.2S04 
=  K.^SO.,  +  2MnS04  +  3H20  -f-  50.  This  ■  decomposition,  however, 
does  not  proceed  directly  on  mixing  a  solution  of  the  salt  with 
sulphuric  acid,  and  crystals  of  the  salt  even  dissolve  in  oil  of  vitriol 
without  the  evolution  of  oxygen,  and  this  solution  only  decomposes  by 
degrees  after  a  certain  time.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  sulphuric  acid 
liberates  free  permanganic  acid  from  the  permanganate,14  which  acid  is 

*"  A  dilution  of  potassium  permanganate  gives  a  beautiful  absorption  spectrum.  If 
the  light  in  passing  through  this  solution  loses  a  portion  of  its  rays  in  it  (if  one  may  so 
account  for  it),  this  is  partially  explained  by  the  increased  oxidising  power  which  the  solu- 
tion then  acquires.  We  may  here  also  remark  that  a  dilute  solution  of  permanganate  of 
potassium  forms  a  colourless  solution  with  nickel  salts,  because  the  green  colour  of  the 
solution  of  nickel  salts  is  complementary  to  the  red.  Such  a  decolorised  solution, 
containing  a  large  proportion  of  nickel  and  a  small  proportion  of  manganese,  decomposes 
after  a  time,  throws  down  a  precipitate,  and  re-acquires  the  green  colour  proper  to  the 
nickel  salts. 

u  If  sulphuric  acid  is  allowed  to  act  on  potassium  permanganate  without  any  special 
precautions,  a  large  amount  of  oxygen  is  evolved  (it  may  even  explode  and  inflame),  and 
violet  spray  of  the  decomposing  permanganic  acid  is  jerked  up.  But  if  the  pure  salt 
(especially  free  from  chlorine)  be  dissolved  in  pure  well-cooled  sulphuric  acid,  without 
any  rise  in  temperature,  then  a  green  coloured  liquid  settles  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 
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stable  in  solution.  But  if,  in  the  presence  of  acids  and  a  permanga- 
nate, there  is  a  substance  capable  of  absorbing  oxygen — for  instance, 
capable  of  passing  into  a  higher  grade  of  oxidation — then  the  reduction 
of  the  permanganic  acid  into  manganous  oxides  sometimes  proceeds 
directly  on  mixing.  This  reduction  is  very  clearly  seen,  because  the  solu- 
tions of  potassium  permanganate  are  red  whilst  the  manganous  salts  are 


This  liquid  does  not  contain  any  sulphuric  acid,  and  consists  of  permanganic  anhydride, 
Mn.j07  (Aschoff,  Terreil).  It  is  impossible  to  prepare  any  considerable  quantity  of  the 
anhydride  by  this  method,  as  it  decomposes  with  an  explosion  as  it  collects,  evolving 
oxygen  and  leaving  red  oxide  of  manganese.  Permanganic  anhydride,  Mn207,  in 
dissolving  in  sulphuric  acid,  gives  a  green  solution,  which  (according  to  Franke,  1887)  con- 
tains a  compound  MnaSO10=(MnO3)2SO4 — that  is,  sulphuric  acid  in  which  both  hydro- 
gens are  replaced  by  tho  group  Mn03,  which  is  combined  with  OK  in  permanganate  of 
potassium.  This  mixture  with  a  small  quantity  of  water  gives  Mn307,  according  to  the 
equation:  (Mn03)2S04  +  H20==ILiS04  +  Mn207,  and  when  heated  to  80°  it  gives  man- 
ganese f rwa?irfc,  (Mn03).2S04  +  H20=2Mn03+H2S04  +  0.  Pure  manganese  trioxide  is 
obtained  if  the  solution  of  (Mn05)2S04  be  poured  in  drops  on  sodium  carbonate.  Then, 
together  with  carbonic  anhydride,  there  flies  over  a  spray  of  manganese  trioxide,  which 
may  be  collected  in  a  well-cooled  receiver,  and  this  shows  that  the  reaction  proceeds 
according  to  the  equation:  (Mn03)2S04  +  Na2C03  =  Na2S04  +  2Mn03  +  C02  +  0  (Thorpe). 
The  trioxide  is  decomposed  by  water,  forming  manganese  dioxide  and  a  solution  of 
permanganic  acid:  8Mn03  +  H<jO  =  MnOa  +  2HMn04.  The  same  acid  is  obtained  by 
dissolving  permanganic  anhydride  in  water. 

Barium  permanganate  when  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  gives  the  same  acid.  This 
barium  salt  may  be  prepared  by  the  action  of  barium  chloride  on  the  difficultly  soluble 
silver  permanganate,  AgMu04,  which  is  precipitated  on  mixing  a  strong  solution  of  the 
potassium  salt  with  silver  nitrate.  The  solution  of  permanganic  acid  forms  a  bright  red 
liquid  which  reflects  a  dark  violet  tint.  A  dilute  solution  has  exactly  the  same  colour 
as  that  of  the  potassium  salt.  It  deposits  manganese  dioxide  when  exposed  to  the  action 
of  light,  and  also  when  heated  above  00°,  and  this  proceeds  the  more  rapidly  the  more 
diluted  the  solution.  It  shows  its  oxidising  properties  in  many  cases,  as  has  already 
been  said  above.  Even  hydrogen  gas  is  absorbed  by  a  solution  of  permanganic  acid ; 
and  charcoal  and  sulphur  are  also  oxidised  by  it,  as  they  are  by  potassium  permanganate. 
This  may  be  taken  advantage  of  in  analysing  gunpowder,  because  when  it  is  treated 
with  a  solution  of  potassium  permanganate,  all  the  sulphur  is  converted  into  sulphuric 
acid  and  all  the  charcoal  into  carbonic  anhydride.  Finely-divided  platinum  immediately 
decomposes  permanganic  acid.  With  potassium  iodide  it  liberates  iodine  (which  may 
afterwards  be  oxidised  into  iodic  acid)  (Mitscherlich,  Fromhert,  Aschoff,  and  others). 
Ammonia  does  not  form  a  corresponding  salt  with  free  permanganic  acid,  because  it  is 
oxidised  with  evolution  of  nitrogen.  The  oxidising  action  of  permanganic  acid  in  a 
strong  solution  may  be  accompanied  by  flame  and  the  formation  of  violet  fumes  of 
permanganic  acid ;  thus  a  strong  solution  of  it  takes  fire  when  brought  into  contact  with 
paper,  alcohol,  alkali  sulphides,  fats,  <fcc. 

We  will  supplement  these  data  respecting  permanganic  acid  with  the  following  dis- 
connected facts : — 

According  to  Franke,  1  part  of  potassium  permanganate  with  18  parts  of  sulphuric 
acid  at  100°  gives  brown  crystals  of  the  salt  Mn^SOJ.^H^SO^H^O,  which  gives  a 
precipitate  of  hydrated  manganese  dioxide,  H^MnOj^MnO^HjO,  when  treated  with 
water. 

Spring,  by  precipitating  potassium  permanganate  with  sodium  sulphite  and  washing 
the  precipitate  by  decantation,  obtained  a  soluble  colloidal  manganese  oxide,  whose 
composition  was  the  mean  between  Mna03  and  Mn08— namely,  Maj03,4(Mn02H.iO). 
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almost  colourless.  Thus,  for  instance,  nitrous  acid  and  its  salts  are  con- 
verted into  nitric  acid  and  decolorise  the  acid  solution  of  the  perman- 
ganate. Sulphurous  anhydride  and  its  salts  immediately  decolourise 
potassium  permanganate,  forming  sulphuric  acid.  Ferrous  salts,  and  in 
general  salts  of  lower  grades  of  oxidation  capable  of  being  oxidised  in  solu- 
tion, act  in  exactly  the  same  manner.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  also 
oxidised  into  sulphuric  acid  ;  even  mercury  is  oxidised  at  the  expense 
of  permanganic  acid,  and  decolorises  its  solution,  being  converted  into 
mercuric  oxide.  These  reactions  may  easily  be  followed  to  the  end, 
and  therefore,  having  first  determined  the  amount  of  active  oxygen  in 
one  volume  of  a  solution  of  potassium  permanganate,  and  knowing  how 
many  volumes  are  required  to  effect  a  given  oxidation,  it  is  easy  to 
determine  the  amount  of  a  substance  which  is  oxidised  in  a  solution 
from  the  amount  of  permanganate  expended  (Marguerite's  method). 

The  oxidising  action  of  permanganic  acid,  like  all  other  chemical 
reactions,  is  not  accomplished  instantaneously,  but  only  by  degrees. 
And,  as  the  course  of  the  reaction  is  here  easily  followed  by  determining 
the  amount  of  salt  unchanged  in  a  sample  taken  at  a  given  moment,25 
the  oxidising  reaction  of  potassium  permanganate,  in  an  acid  liquid, 
was  employed  by  Harcourt  and  Esson  (1865)  as  one  of  the  first  cases 
for  the  investigation  of  the  laws  of  the  rate  of  chemical  change  M  as  a 


-•'•  For  rapid  and  accurate  determinations  of  this  kind,  advantage  is  taken  of  those 
methods  of  chemical  analysis  which  are  known  as  '  titrations '  (volumetric  analysis),  and 
consist  in  measuring  the  volume  of  solutions  of  known  strength  required  for  the  complete 
conversion  of  a  given  substance.  Details  respecting  the  theory  and  practice  of  titration, 
in  which  potassium  permanganate  is  very  frequently  employed,  must  be  looked  for  in 
works  on  analytical  chemistry. 

26  The  measurements  of  velocity  and  acceleration  in  mechanics  serve  for  determining 
the  measure  of  forces,  but  in  this  case  the  velocities  are  magnitudes  of  length  or  paths 
passed  over  in  a  unit  of  time.  The  velocity  of  chemical  change  forms  a  conception  of 
quite  another  kind.  In  the  first  place,  the  velocities  of  reactions  are  magnitudes  of  the 
masses  which  have  entered  into  chemical  transformations ;  in  the  second  place,  these 
velocities  can  only  be  relative  quantities.  Hence  the  conception  of  '  velocity '  has  quite  a 
different  meaning  in  chemistry  from  what  it  has  in  mechanics.  Their  only  common  factor 
is  time.  If  dt  be  the  element  of  time  and  dx  the  quantity  of  a  substance  changed  in 
this  element  of  time,  then  the  fraction  (or  quotient)  dx,dt  will  express  the  rate  of  the 
reaction.  The  natural  conclusion,  made  both  by  Harcourt  and  Esson,  and  previously  to 
them  (1850)  by  Wilhelmj  (who  investigated  the  rate  of  conversion,  or  inversion,  of  sugar 
in  its  passage  into  glucose),  consists  in  admitting  that  this  velocity  is  proportional  to 
the  quantity  of  substance  still  unchanged — i.e.,  that  dx,dt  =  C(A  —  x),  where  C  is  a 
constant  coefficient  of  proportionality,  and  where  A  is  the  quantity  of  a  substance  taken 
for  reaction  at  the  moment  when  t  =  0  and  x  =  0— that  is,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
experiment,  from  which  the  time  t  and  quantity  x  of  substance  unchanged  is  counted. 
On  integrating  the  preceding  equation  we  obtain  log(A/A— x)  =  kt,  where  k  is  a  new 
constant,  if  we  take  ordinary  (and  not  natural)  logarithms.  Hence,  knowing  A,  x}  and  t 
for  each  reaction,  we  find  k,  and  it  proves  to  be  a  constant  quantity.  Thus  from  the 
figures  cited  in  the  text  for  the  reaction  QKMnO^+lOtCsHsO^  +  UMnSO^,  it  maybe 
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formations  from  a  fresh  point  of  view,  which  is  closely  allied  to  the 
doctrine  of  affinity,  because  the  rate  of  reaction,  without  doubt,  is 
connected  with  the  magnitude  of  the  affinities  acting  between  the 
reacting  substances. 


although  I  am  quite  confident  that  its  development  should  lead  to  very  important  results, 
especially  in  respect  to  chemical  equilibria,  because  Van't  Hoff  has  already  shown  that 
the  limit  of  reaction  in  reversible  reactions  is  determined  by  the  attainment  of  equal 
velocities  for  the  opposite  reactions. 
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TtJBflOro  from  their  atomic  weights,  and  the  composition  of  the  higher 
oxides,  it  is  easy  to  form  a  direct  conception  of  the  series  of  elements 
comprehending  seven  groups.  Such  is,  for  instance,  the  typical  series 
Li,  Be,  B,  C,  N,  0,  F,  or  the  third  series,  Na,  Mg,  Al,  Si,  P,  S,  01. 
It  is  easy  to  form  an  idea  of  the  seven  groups,  because  the  seven  usual 
types  of  oxides  from  R50  to  Ra0,  correspond  with  them  (Chapter 
XV.).  The  position  of  the  eighth  group  is  quite  separate,  and  is 
determined  by  the  fact  that,  as  we  have  already  seen,  in  each  group  of 
metals  having  a  greater  atomic  weight  than  potassium  a  distinction 
ought  to  be  made  between  the  elements  of  the  even  and  uneven  series. 
The  series  of  even  elements,  commencing  with  a  strikingly  alkaline 
element  (potassium,  rubidium,  citatum),  together  with  the  uneven  series 
following  it,  concluding  with  a  haloid  (chlorine,  bromine,  iodine),  forms 
one  large  period,  the  properties  of  whose  members  repeat  themselves  in 
other  similar  periods.  The  elements  of  the  eighth  group  are  situated 
between  the  elements  of  the  even  series  and  the  elements  of  the  uneven 
series  following  them.  And  for  this  reason  elements  of  the  eighth 
group  are  found  in  the  middle  of  each  large  period.  The  properties  of 
the  elements  belonging  to  it  are  shown  with  typical  clearness  in  the 
case  of  iron,  the  well-known  representative  of  this  group. 

Iron  is  one  of  those  elements  which  are  not  only  widely  diffused  in 
the  crust  of  the  earth,  but  also  throughout  the  entire  universe.  Its 
oxides  and  their  various  compounds  are  found  in  the  most  diverse 
portions  of  the  earth's  crust;  but  here  iron  is  always  found  combined 
with  some  other  element.  Iron  is  not  found  on  the  earth's  surface  in 
a  free  state,  because  it  easily  oxidises  under  the  action  of  air.  It  is 
occasionally  found  in  the  native  state  in  meteorites,  or  aerolites,  which 
fall  upon  the  earth. 

Meteoric  inm  is  formed  outside  the  earth.1    Meteorites  are  fragments 


\ 
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"which  are  carried  round  the  sun  in  orhits,  and  fall  upon  the  earth 
when  coming  into  proximity  with  it  daring  their  motion  in  space. 
The  meteoric  dust,  on  passing  through  the  upper  parts  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  becoming  incandescent  from  friction  with  the  gases,  pro- 
duces that  phenomenon  which  is  familiar  under  the  name  of  falling 
stars.3  Such  is  the  doctrine  concerning  meteorites,  and  therefore  the 
fact  of  their  containing  rocky  (siliceous)  matter  and  metallic  iron  shows 
that  outside  the  earth  the  elements  and  their  aggregation  are  in  some 
degree  the  same  as  upon  the  earth  itself. 

The  most  widely-diffused  terrestrial  compound  of  iron  is  iron 
bisulphide,  FeS2,  or  iron  pyrites.  It  occurs  in  formations  of  both 
aqueous  and  igneous  origin,  and  sometimes  in  enormous  masses.     It  is 

*  Comets  and  the  rings  of  Saturn  ought  now  to  be  considered  as  consisting  of  an 
accumulation  of  such  meteoric  cosmic  particles.  Perhaps  the  part  played  by  these 
minute  bodies  scattered  throughout  space  is  much  more  important  in  the  formation  of 
the  largest  celestial  bodies  than  was  hitherto  conceived.  The  investigation  of  this 
branch  of  astronomy,  due  to  Schapparelli,  has  a  bearing  on  the  whole  of  natural  science. 

The  question  arises  as  to  why  the  iron  in  meteorites  is  in  a  free  state,  whilst  on  earth 
it  is  in  a  state  of  combination.  Has  not  this  a  tendency  to  show  the  great  diversity  in 
the  conditions  of  our  orb  from  those  of  the  rest  ?  My  answer  to  this  question  has  been 
already  given  in  Vol.  I.  p.  365,  Note  57.  It  is  my  opinion  that  inside  the  earth  there  is  a 
mass  similar  in  composition  to  meteorites — that  is,  containing  rocky  matter  and  metallic 
iron,  partly  carburetted.  In  conclusion,  I  consider  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  add  the 
following  explanations.  According  to  the  theory  of  the  distribution  of  pressures  (gee 
my  treatise,  On  Barometrical  Levelling,  1876,  pages  48  et  seq.)  in  an  atmosphere  of 
mixed  gases,  it  follows  that  two  gases,  whose  densities  are  d  and  dx,  and  whose  relative 
quantities  or  partial  pressures  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  centre  of  attraction  are  h 
and  hu  will,  when  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  centre  of  attraction,  present  a  different 
ratio  of  their  masses  x  :  xx — that  is,  of  their  partial  pressures — which  may  be  found  by 
the  equation  <Zt(log  k— log  x)=d(\og  hi— log  x,).  If,  for  instance,  d :  dx  =  2 : 1,  if  h  =  hx 
(that  is  to  say,  the  masses  are  equal  at  the  lower  height)  =  1000,  then  when  x » 10  the 
magnitude  of  xx  will  not  be  10  {i.e.,  the  mass  of  a  gas  at  a  higher  level  whose  density 
=  1  will  not  be  equal  to  the  mass  of  a  gas  whose  density  =  2,  as  was  the  case  at  a  lower 
level),  but  much  greater — namely,  xx  =  100— that  is,  the  lighter  gas  will  predominate 
over  a  heavier  one  at  a  higher  level.  Therefore,  when  the  whole  mass  of  the  earth  was 
in  a  state  of  vapour,  the  substances  having  a  greater  vapour  density  accumulated  about 
the  centre  (speaking  relatively,  for  instance,  with  respect  to  the  mass  of  oxygen  alone), 
and  those  with  a  lesser  vapour  density  at  the  surface.  And  as  the  density  of  vapours 
depends  on  the  atomic  and  molecular  weights,  then  those  substances  which  have  small 
atomic  and  molecular  weights  ought  to  accumulate  at  the  surface,  and  those  with  high 
atomic  and  molecular  weights,  which  are  the  least  volatile  and  the  most  difficult  to 
condense,  at  the  centre.  Thus  it  is  understood  why  such  light  elements  as  hydrogen, 
carbon,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  sodium,  magnesium,  aluminium,  silicon,  phosphorus,  sulphur, 
chlorine,  potassium,  calcium,  and  their  compounds  predominate  at  the  surface  and  form 
the  earth's  crust.  There  is  also  now  much  iron  in  the  sun,  as  spectrum  analysis  shows, 
and  therefore  it  entered  into  the  composition  of  the  earth  and  other  planets,  but  accu- 
mulated at  the  centre,  because  the  density  of  its  vapour  is  certainly  large  and  it  easily 
condenses,  not  being  volatile.  There  was  also  oxygen  about  the  centre  of  the  earth,  but 
not  sufficient  to  combine  with  the  iron.  The  greatest  amount  of  oxygen  (relatively),  as 
a  much  lighter  element,  accumulated  at  the  surface,  where  we  at  the  present  time 
observe  all  oxidised  compounds  and  even  still  a  remnant  of  free  oxygen. 
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a  substance  having  a  greyish- yellow  colour,  with  a  metallic  lustre,  a 
ap.  gr.  of  5-0,  and  crystallise*  in  the  regular  system. 

The  oxides  are  the  principal  ores  used  for  producing  metallic  iron. 
The   majority  of  the   ores   contain   ferric  oxide,  Fe202,  either  in  a 
free  state  or  combined  with  water,  or  else  in  combination  with  ferrous 
oxide,  FeO.     The  qualities  and  sorts  of  iron  ores  are  numerous  and 
various.    Ferric  oxide  in  a  separate  form  appears  sometimes  as  crystals 
of  the  rhombohedric  system,  having  a  metallic  lustre  and  greyish  steel 
colour ;  they  are  brittle,  and  form  a  red  powder,  specific  gravity  about 
6-25.      Ferric  oxide  in   type  of  oxidation  and  properties  resembles 
alumina  ;  it  is,  however,  although  with  difficulty,  soluble  in  acids  even 
when  anhydrous.     The  crystalline  oxide  bears  the  name  of  specular 
iron  orey  but  ferric  oxide  most  often  occurs  in  a  non-crystalline  form, 
in  masses  having  a  red  fracture,  and  is  then  known  as  red  hcematit*. 
In  this  form,  however,  it  is  rather  a  rare  ore,  and  is  principally  found 
in  veins.     The  hydrates  of  ferric  oxide,  ferric  hydroxides,3  are  most 
often  found  in  aqueous  or  stratified   formations,  and  are   known   as 
broicn  haematites  ;  they  generally  have  a  brown  colour,  form  a  yellowish  - 
brown  powder,  have  no  metallic  lustre,  but  an  earthy  appearance.    They 
easily  dissolve  in  acids,  and  diffuse  through  other  formations,  especially 
clays  (for  instance,  ochre) ;  they  sometimes  occur  in  reniform  and  similar 
masses,  evidently  of  aqueous  origin.  Such  are,  for  instance,  the  so-called 
bog  or  lake  and  peat  ores  found  at  the  bottom  of  marshes  and  lakes, 
and  also  under  and  in  peat  beds.     This  ore  is  formed  from  water  con- 
taining ferrous  carbonate  in  solution,  which,  after  absorbing  oxygen, 
deposits  ferric  hydroxide.     In  rivers  and  springs  iron  is  found  in  solu- 
tion, through  the  assistance  of  carbonic  acid,  as  ferrous  carlxmate  : 
hence  the  existence  of  chalybeate  springs  containing  a  considerable 
amount  of  ferrous  carbonate,   FeC03.      This  ferrous  carbonate,   or 
Merit*,    is  either  found   as  a   non-crystalline  product  of  evidently 
aqueous  origin,  or  as  a  crystalline  spar  called  spathic  iron  ore.      In  the 
first  shape  the  reniform  deposits  of  this  ore  are   most  remarkable  ; 
they  are  called  spherosiderites,  and  sometimes  form  whole  light  strata 
in   the  Jurassic   and   carboniferous   formations.      Magnetic   iron  ore, 
Fe30  4=FeO,Fe203,  in  virtue  of  its  purity  and  practical  uses,  is  a  very 

*'  The  hydrated  ferric  oxide  is  found  in  nature  in  a  dual  form.  It  is  somewhat  rarely 
met  with  in  the  form  of  a  crystalline  mineral  called  gtithite,  whose  specific  gravity  is  4  4 
and  rompo*itioii  Fe^H204,  or  FeH02— that  is,  one  of  oxide  of  iron  to  one  of  water: 
Fe/)*,H70 ;  moHt  often  found  as  brown  ironstone,  forming  dense  masses  of  fibrous 
reniform  d^jxmiU  containing  2Feo03,8H.20 — that  is,  having  a  composition  Fe4Ht50.,.  In 
bog  or**  und  oth««r  similar  ores  we  most  often  find  a  mixture  of  this  hydrated  ferric  oxide 
with  clay  and  other  impurities.  The  specific  gravity  of  such  formations  is  rarely  as 
high  as  4  0. 
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important  ore  ;  it  is  a  compound  of  the  ferrous  and  ferric  oxides,  it  is 
naturally  magnetic,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  5-l,  crystallises  in  well- 
formed  crystals  of  the  regular  system,  is  with  difficulty  soluble  in  acids, 
and  sometimes  forms  enormous  masses,  as,  for  instance,  Mount  Blagodat 
in  the  Ural.  However,  in  most  cases — for  instance,  at  Korsak-Mogila 
(to  the  north  of  Berdiansk  and  Nogaiska,  near  the  Azov  Sea),  or  at 
Krivoi  Rog  (to  the  west  of  Ekaterinoslav)—  the  magnetic  iron  ore  is 
mixed  with  other  iron  ores.  In  the  Urals,. the  Caucasus  (not  to  men- 
tion Siberia),  and  in  the  districts  adjoining  (he  coal  basin  of  the  Don, 
Russia  possesses  the  richest  iron  ores  in  the  world.  To  the  south  of 
Moscow,  in  the  Governments  of  Toula  and  Nijninovgorod,  in  the 
Olonetz  district,  and  in  the  Government  of  Orloffsky  (near  Zinovieff  in 
the  district  of  Kromskj),  and  in  many  other  places,  there  are  likewise 
abundant  supplies  of  iron  ores  amongst  the  deposited  aqueous  forma- 
tions ;  the  siderite  of  Orloffsky,  for  instance,  is  distinguished  by  its 
great  purity.4 

Iron  is  also  found  in  the  form  of  various  other  compounds — for 
instance,  in  certain  silicates,  and  also  in  some  phosphates  ;  but  these 
forms  are  comparatively  rare  in  nature  in  a  pure  state,  and  have  not 
the  industrial  importance  of  those  natural  compounds  of  iron  pre- 
viously mentioned.  In  small  quantities  iron  enters  into  the  composi- 
tion of  every  kind  of  soil  and  all  rocky  formations.  As  ferrous  oxide 
is  isomorphous  with  magnesia,  and  ferric  oxide  with  alumina,  iso- 
morphous  substitution  is  possible  here,  and  therefore  minerals  are 
not  u  infrequently  found  in  which  the  quantity  of  iron  considerably 
varies  ;  such,  for  instance,  are  pyroxene,  amphibole,  certain  varieties 
of  mica,  &c.  Although  much  iron  oxide  is  deleterious  to  the  growth  of 
vegetation,  still  plants  do  not  flourish  without  iron  ;  it  enters  as  an 
indispensable  component  into  the  composition  of  all  higher  organisms  ; 
in  the  ash  of  plants  we  always  find  more  or  less  of  its  compounds.  It 
also  even  enters  into  the  blood,  and  forma  one  of  the  colouring  matters 
in  it ;  100  parts  of  the  blood  of  the  highest  organisms  contain  about 
0-05  of  iron. 

*  The  ores  <iF  iron,  similarly  to  all  substances  extracted  from  veins  and  denoaits,  are 

The  mass  of  orn  ejrnvatpd  in  raised  to  the  surface,  then  sorted  either  by  band  or  else  in 
special  sorting  apparatus  (generally  acting  with  water  to  wash  the  ore),  and  is  subjected 
to  rousting  and  other  treatment.  In  every  case  the  ore  contains  foreign  matter.  In  the 
eitrnction  of  iron,  which  is  one  of  the  cheapest  metals,  the  dressing  of  an  ore  is  in  most 
cases  unprofitable,  and  only  ores  rich  in  metal  are  worked — namely,  those  containing  at 
leant  20  p.c.  It  is  often  profitable  to  transport  rich  (as  much  as  TO  p.c.  of  iron)  and  pure 
ores  from  long  distances.  Tbe  details  concerning  the  working  and  extraction  of  metal* 
will  be  found  in  special  treatises  on  metallurgy  and  mining. 
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Tin'  .-■■'■'■'•"ii  of  th*  on  of  iron  into  metallic  iron  is  in  principle 
very  simple,  Iwcause  when  the  oxides  of  iron  are  strongly  heated 
with  charcoal,  hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide,  and  other  reducing  agents," 
they  easily  give  metallic  iron.  But  the  matter  is  rendered  more 
difficult  by  the  fact  that  the  iron  does  not  melt  at  the  heat  de- 
veloped by  tin.-  CMBbflftttOD  of  the  tharcoal,  and  therefore  it  does  not 
separate  from  those  mechanically  mixed  impurities  which  are  found  in 
the  iron  ore.  In  this  way  it  would  be  impossible  to  produce  large 
(juuii titles  of  iron  cheaply,  because  after  every  operation  it  would  be 
necessary  to  clean  out  the  apparatus  in  which  the  ore  was  heated  with 
charcoal.  This  is  obviated  by  llie  following  very  icmaiknlile  property 
of  iron  :  at  a  hifrh  temperature  it  is  capable  of  combining  with  a  small 
quantity  (from  '2  to  5  p.c.)  of  carbon,  and  then  forms  cast  iron,  which 
easily  melts  in  the  heat  developed  by  the  combustion  of  charcoal  in  air. 
For  this  reason  metallic  iron  is  not  obtained  directly  from  the  ore,  but 
is  only  formed  after  the  further  treatment  of  the  cast  iron  ;  the  first 
pruiluil  extracted  from  the  ore  being  cast  iron.  The  fused  intss  dis- 
poses itself  in  the  furnace  below  the  slags — that  is,  the  impurities  of  the 
ore  fused  by  the  heat  of  the  furnace.      If  these  impurities  did  not  fuse 

»  The  reduction  of  iron  oxide*  by  hydrogen  belongs  to  the  order  of  the  reversible 
reactions  I  Chanter  11.),  and  In  therefore  determined  by  a  limit  which  in  here  expressed 

oxides,  and  as  in  the  rase  where  (at  the  same  temperature)  water  is  decomposed  by 
metallic  iron.  The  calculations  referring  to  thin  Blatter  were  made  by  Henri  Hainte-Claire 
Deville  (187UI.  Knoti;;;-  iron  mis  I'luccil  in  a  tube  having  a.  ternnonitnru  (.  one  end  of 
which  was  connected  with  a  mate]  containing  water  at  B*  (vtjwtrr  tension  =  l-ii  irun.| 
and  the  other  end  with  a  morenry  pnmp  and  prc-mrr  iruiiue  which  determined  the 
limiting  tension  atiuiiien  by  the  di]  hydiagan  p   ((abtiMting  the  tension  of  the  water 

in] r  Ir'iiu  tile  tension  observed).     A  tube  rn  then  taken  containing  an  excels  of  iron 

aside,  ll  MM  tilled  with  liyiiii'.-oii,  and  the  tension  /J,  of  the  hydrogen  which  remained 
when  the  water  condensed  at  0-  was  taken. 


j,=  -  -  18-8  IVanini. 

Tile  i-([i:ali'y  of  the  pressure  (tension)  r>f  tin-  liyili r.^i-n  in  both  rases  is  ovidont.  The 
bi. in I!.-.  n  bar*  lu'luiie,  like  the  n.pour  uf  imn  or  of  its  oxide. 

When  Moissun  toeik  ferric  oxide.  Fc.;Or,.  he  observed  that  at  SHW7  it  passed  into 
tii  uf  lie  lie  oxide,  Fe-O,,  at  "nil  into  ferrous  oxide,  FeO,  auil  at  BOIT  into  metallic  iron. 
Wright  and  Luff  (IPTs),  whilst  investigating  the  reduction  ot  oxides,  found  (o)  that  the 

temperature  of  reaction  defends  oil   the  condition  ot    ll side  taken— for  instance, 

preeipitaicd  comic  oM.lr  is  reduced  by  liy.lrcgen  ill  H5  .  Ilmt  obtained  by  oxidising  the 
„....l,.|.„-fo,1,i  its  nitrate  at  176°;  (fc)  when  other  conditions  are  the  same,  the  reduction 
by  carbonic  oxide  commence-  curlier  than  that  by  hulmtfen,  and  the  reduction  by 
hjfcngm  si  ill  curlier  tlnin  tlmt  bv  charcoal ;  (rl  IUh  reilnclion  is  effected  with  greater 
facility  when  a  greater  quantity  of  Leal  is  en. 1  nil  iliiriiiu  the  reaction.  Ferric  oxide 
,,l  .In  in  ml  by  hi-nliii^  I-tioo!  Mil|b:ile  I.  ■  ii  i.-l  In  -n!  begins  to  be  reduced  by  carbonic 
oxide  nt  a02'J.  by  hydrogen  at  2G0',  by  ,  -hamuli  at  l.W'.nbilst  tor  magnetic  oxide,  FejO,, 
Llie  tc  ui  per  ii  In  res  are  it'll :,  2110  ,  and  J  Mi '  ies|iceti\ely. 
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tliey  would  block  up  the  furnace  in  which  the  ore  was  being  smelted, 
and  the  uninterrupted  continuation  ■  if  the  smelting  of  the  cast  iron 
would  not  be  possible  ;5  it  would  be  necessary  periodically  to  cool  the 
furnace  and  heat  it  up  again,  which  means  a  wasteful  expense  of  fuel, 
and  therefore,  in  the  production  of  cast  iron  the  object  in  view  is  to 
obtain  nl!  the  earthy  impurities  of  tlie  ore  in  the  shape  of  a  fused  mass 
or  slag.  Only  in  rare  cases  does  the  ore  itself  form  a  mass  which  fuses 
at  the  temiierature  employed,  and  these  cases  are  even  objectionable 
if  much  iron  oxide  is  carried  away  in  the  s!ag.  The  impurities  of  the 
ores  most  often  consist  of  certain  mixtures — for  instance,  a  mixture 
of  clay  and  sand,  or  a  mixture  of  limestone  and  clay,  or  quartz,  and 
often  of  silica,  ic.  These  impurities  do  not  separate  of  themselves, 
or  do  not  fuse — for  instance,  lime  and  silica  only  fuse  when  sub- 
jected to  the  strongest  heat.  The  difficulty  of  the  industry  lies  in 
forming  an  easily-fusible  slag,  into  which  the  whole  of  the  foreign 
matter  of  the  ore  would  pass  and  flow  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
furnace  above  the  heavier  cast  iron.  This  is  effected  by  mixing  certain 
Jinxes  with  the  ore  and  charcoal.  A  flux  is  a  substance  which,  when 
mixed  with  the  foreign  matter  of  the  ore,  forms  a  fusible  vitreous  mass 
or  slag.  The  flux  used  for  silica  is  limestone  with  clay  ;  for  limestone,  ' 
silica  is  used,  the  best  procedure  having  been  arrived  at  by  experiment 
and  by  long  practice  in  iron  smelting.' 

•  The  primitive  methods  of  iron  iinuiii  laut  are  were  c  mdu.fi  .1  by  InteTliilieMli  pro- 
cesses iu  liearlJia  resembling  smith*'  firoa.  Commencing  with  the  uninterrupted  notion  of 
theslnam  builer,  nr  the  pmces*  of  ] i  r l u t-  burning,  and  u|>  t;i  iliei'iiiilinii.jiis  prc|iuratioii  and 
condiiiifcHti'iti  n[  snlphorto  acid  or  the  uninterrupted  smelting  of  iron,  every  industrial 
production  become*  particularly  profitable  mid  complete  under  the  conditions  of  the  con- 
tinuous action,  as  far  as  possible,  of  nil  agencies  concerned  in  the  production.  Thin 
continaoua  method  of  production  is  the  first  condition  for  tho  pnflhUl  prodd atfofl  m 
the  luge  scale  of  nearly  all  indiiKtrinl  products. 

'  Tho  composition  of  slag  suitable  for  iron  smelling  most  often  approaches  the 
following:  :>»  to  HO  p.c.  SiO.,,  n  to  2u  AI.O,.  and  the  rest  of  the  moss  consisting  of 

MgO,  Cat),  MbO,  FeO,  K.,0,  Nn.,0.     Thus  the  most  fusible  slag  lact^.  din-  hi  tl bit*. 

rations  of  Bodumau)  contains  the  alloy  Al.,0-,.#C*0,78iO..,  On  *hinm'nji  the  un&uLity 
of  magnesia  and  lime,  and  i.-pr-./i.dly  ,,(  [he  alkalis  (the  fusibility  increases)  and  of  silica 
(lb.  lu-il.ility  decreases}, the  temperature  of  fusion  changes  with  the  relation  between  tlm 
quantity  of  mygeii  to  that  in  the  silica.  Slage  of  the  composition  RO,SiOi  are  euaily 
fusible,  have  a  vitreous  appearance,  and  are  very  common.  Basic  slags  approach  the 
composition  SBO.SiOj.  Therefore,  knowing  the  mmt/fOMim  and  quantity  of  the  foreign 
matter  in  the  ore  it  is  at  once  easy  to  find   the  quantity  ond  quality  of  the  flti\  i.hi.  !i 

mu«t  be  added  to  form  a  suitable  slag.     The  ".melting  of  iron  li  rcnilereil  mor.>  I v\v, 

by  the  foot  that  the  silica,  910.,,  which  niters  iuio  the  alng  mid  fluies  ;-  ciipnl.l,.  ,.f  [,,ini. 
ing  *  slag  with  tb-  ir.  ti  i  li  id  is.  in  order  that  the  least  quantity  of  iron  may  pass  into 
tlieslag.it  i*  necessary  for  it  to  be  reduced  before  the  tempers  turn  is  attained  at  which  the 
■lag*  are  formed  labout  lUIW'l,  which  is  effected  by  reducing  the.  iron,  not  with  charcoal 
itself,  hut  with  carbonic  oiide.  From  this  it  will  be  understood  ho*  the  progress  of  tba 
whole  treatment  may  be  judged  by  the  properties  of  the  sligi. 

x  3 


Thu»  rlu*  foilowiiur  tnareriaiii  have  ~o  iie  introduced  into  rhe  furnace 
•vhere  he  anettiruj  »t  ~he  iron  ore  .3  *arr:ed  >n  .  I)  ~be  iron  om. 
•nmr^wrt  of  ondeof  iron  and  foreign  matter  •  1)  ~ne  itti  required  to 
:»irm  »  fuwihie  ^iacr  •▼tth.  ~he-  foreign  matter:  ?>  *ne  «.-artn>a  winch  is 
:"w»rp«wrr  *m  for  rwhicxmt.  £^  for  -omoinimr  '▼ita  *he  iron  minced 
to  :V.rm  •»»€  imiu  <ri  nrincixjailT  for  *he  -Turpose  *£  -ombustion  and 
fche  leafc  *enenited  thereby;  necessary  nuc  *nir  for  ^euucirac  ~he  imn 
and  rnuruitormin^  it  into  >.*asc  iron.  bur  uso  for  hum  tunc  "he  staug  as 
wHI  11*  ~he  oast  iron — rhe  reaction  >r  reduction  is  hut  accomplished 
afc  1  irign  temperature — Mud  44  'he-  lir  necessary  for  the  ■ombubrion 
of  the  charcoal.  The  air  is  introduced  liter  \  Treparator*'  heating 
/and  drrinic,  if  moist),  in  order  to  economise  fnei  una  to  obtain  the 
highest  temperature.  The-  air  is  torced  in  xmier  pressure  *rjy  means 
of  a  special  blast  arrasugenie&r.  This  permits  >t  in  ^xact  reservation 
of  rhe  heat  vnd  rate  of  smelting  Ail  *iiese  component  parrs  neces- 
sary for  the  smeitim?  '*f  iron  must  be  contained  in  a  vertical,  that 
is.  *hat't  rhrnncp.  wtiich  ar  the  base  must  have  a  receptacie  tor  the 
^ecnmnlation  of  the  slai?  and  oast  iron  formed*  in  order  to  Droeeed 
without  interruption.  The  walla  of  inch  *  tumace  ouaghc  ro  lie  builfc 
of  fireproof  materials  if  it  be  designed  to  serve  for  the  ».*»jntinuous 
production  of  "ast  iron  by  i*har£iiu£  the  ore,  ruei*  :u»i  iux  into  tfaa 
month  of  the  furnace,  forcing  a  blast  t>f  :ur  into  the  lower  part,  and 
running  out  the  molten  iron  and  sias£  tmm  below.  The  whole  opera- 
tion i*  ^ondocted  in  furnaces  known  as  ^ittst  /nmcicew*  The  annexed 
il1n«rr*tion  perjreaenTS  the  vertical  section  ^i  such  a  furnace.  These 
fnrw**  are  generally  of  larqe  1  iimensions-  —  varving  from  -10  tu  90 
f*et  in  height.  They  are  often  built  against  some  rising  vcround  or 
oif her  i  n  order  to  alfhrd  *asy  access  to  the  most  elevated  parts  where  the 
or**,  ffnv,  *nd  charcoal  or  coke  are  onargetL* 

*  TU*  <*Hwvn  of  *  hlaat  furnace  ia  represented  by  two  tzrmc&ted  cone*  :otned  \c  "heir 
K4***  'h+  .ti^b^r  (*m*  bema;  lomanr  than  the  lower  «rae ;  tfat»  lower  oontj  :»  t«rmiouU?«i  by 
!.*»#  .M^rfV*  O  or  *lm«vit  <rylixulricai  omvity  in  which  the  aurt  trim  And  4a»5  ooili*cc»,  on* 
M*  Ytrinq  p^r^i<Wi  -*ith  ^ifmtarea  fiw  (irswuur  off  rhe  inm  .md  sia*:.  Tlie  ur  i^  blown 
mto  t.n#  hlMt,  fnrna«%  thmna^i  -qMeial  pipaa^  T.  ^itnatud  orwr  tho  Iraafth.  -a*  4iuwn  n  :he 
■wH-i#>*».  T\\+  !«fr  pfwwiomaly  paaaea  through  a  seriw*  ot  oat>t>ur«>n  piptWv  he*u?d  bv  riie 
rtfwnhn^»«n  ^f  r.h^  cartvwiic  mcida  obtained  from  she  upper  p*rte  oi  th«  furnao*.  whera 
tt  >«  fnrrn^rl  im  in  »  ;  j^aii^irnda)oer.'  The  biaat  fnrnace  Ad»  oontinaooidy  on  til  t  .s  'rom 
mrt;  th*  irtm  ia  taifipwl  off  cwiea  a  day.  and  the  ftxrnace  ia  AUowt»d  U>  ctx>l  a  little 
fewn  cinvr  v>  r.tm«  40  aa  not  to  be  spoilt  by  the  increasing  heat,  And  to  enable  it  au  with- 

In  orr|#r  U»  more  thorniiffhiy  jrraap  the  chmnical  proceaa  which  ia  effected  in  blast 
faro****,  it  i«  ne«««aary  to  follow  the  courae  «if  the  matter  charged  in  *t  the  top  And 
thm  mt  paaaiiHI  thronojb  the  fnrnaoe.  Prom  50  tu  301)  parte  of  curbon  Are  expended 
on  n*>  parte  of  irrm.  Theae  qnantitiea  are  charged  into  the  top  of  the  furuac*.  in 
lower*,  an  tine  am*  irrifi  im  fanned  in  the  lower  parte  and  flowing  down  to  the  bottom 
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The  coat,  iron  formed   in  blast  furnaces  is  not   always  of  the   same 
iiuality.     When  slowly  cooled  it  is  scift,  lias  a  grey  colour,  and  is  not 

ciuwa  lie  whole  contents  of  the  furnace  to  subside,  time  forming  an  empty  space  nt 
Llit  top,  which  is  again  filled  up  with  the  aftire  mentioned  mixture.  During  its  down- 
ward course  thiH  mixture  is  subjected  to  increasing  beat.  This  rise  of  temperature 
first  drives  off  the  moisture  of   the   ore  mixture,  and  then  leuds  to  the  formation  of 


the  products  of  the  dry  distillation  of  coal  or  charcoal.  Little  by  little  (be  subaidlug 
muss  attains  a  temperature  at  which  the  heated  carlinn  react1;  with  the  carbonic  anhydride, 
poising  upwards  through  the  furnace,  and  transforms  it  into  carbonic  oxide.  This  is 
the  reason  why  carbonic  anhydrido  is  not  evolved  from  the  furnsec,  but  only  carbonic 
oxide.  As  regard*  the  ore  itself,  on  being  heated  to  about  0OD1  to  800°  it  is  reduced  at 
the  expense  of  the  carbonic  oxide  ascending  the  furnace,  and  formed  by  the  convict  of 
the  earlmnie  anhydride  with  tin'  iiu-iuiilfHcent  Hurcoal,  so  that  Ihu  reduction  process  in 
the  blast  furnace  i*  without  doubt  effected  by  the  formation  and  assistance  of  carbonic 
oaidc  uul  not  by  carbou  itself— thus,  Fe~03  +  3CO  =  Fe.i-HlCO-j,    The  reduced  iron  on 


x> 


—•-■■«•*.    *     •»     .>. 
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proportion  to  the  amount  of  manganese,  and  it  is  then  known  under 
the  name  of  *  spiegeleisen '  (and  *  ferro- manganese  *).9 

Cast  iron  is  a  material  which  is  either  suitable  for  direct  application 
for  casting  in  moulds  or  else  for  working  up  into  wrought  iron  and 
steel.  The  latter  principally  differ  from  cast  iron  in  their  containing 
less  carbon — thus,  steel  contains  from  1  p.c.  to  0*5  p.c.  of  carbon  and 
far  less  silicon  and  manganese  than  cast  iron  ;  wrought  iron  does 
not  generally  contain  more  than  0*25  p.c.  of  carbon  and  not  more  than 
025  p.c.  of  the  other  impurities.  Thus  the  essence  of  the  working  up 
of  cast  iron  into  steel  and  wrought  iron  consists  in  the  removal  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  carbon.  This  is  effected  by  means  of  oxidation, 
because  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  oxidising  the  iron  at  a  high 
temperature,  forms  solid  oxides  with  it ;  and  the  latter,  coming  into 
contact  with  the  carbon  contained  in  the  cast  iron,  are  deoxidised, 
forming  wrought  iron  and  carbonic  oxide,  which  is  evolved  from  the 
mass  in  a  gaseous  form.  It  is  evident  that  the  oxidation  must  be 
carried  on  with  a  molten  mass  in  a  state  of  agitation,  so  that  the 
oxygen  of  the  air,  passing  over  the  surface  of  the  iron,  may  be  brought 
into  contact  with  the  whole  mass  of  carbon  contained  in  the  cast  iron, 


9  The  specific  gravity  of  white  cast  iron  is  about  7*5.  Grey  cast  iron  has  a  much  lower 
specific  gravity,  namely,  7*0.  Grey  cast  iron  generally  contains  less  manganese  and 
more  silica  than  white ;  but  both  contain  from  2  to  8  p.c.  of  carbon.  The  difference 
between  the  varieties  of  cast  iron  depends  on  the  condition  of  the  carbon  which 
enters  into  the  composition  of  the  iron.  In  whit "3  cast  iron  the  carbon  is  in  combination 
with  the  iron — in  all  probability  as  the  compound  CFej,  but  perhaps  in  the  state  of  an 
indefinite  chemical  compound  resembling  a  solution.  In  any  case  the  compound  of  the 
iron  and  carbon  in  white  cast  iron  is  chemically  very  unstable,  because  when  slightly 
cooled  it  decomposes,  with  separation  of  graphite,  just  as  a  solution  when  slowly  cooled 
yields  a  portion  of  the  substance  dissolved.  However,  the  separation  of  carbon  in  the 
form  of  graphite  on  the  transition  of  white  cast  iron  into  grey  is  never  complete;  part  of 
the  carbon  remains  in  combination  with  the  iron  in  the  same  state  as  it  is  combined  in 
white  cast  iron.  Indeed,  when  grey  cast  iron  is  treated  with  acids,  the  whole  of  the  carbon 
does  not  remain  in  the  form  of  graphite,  but  a  part  of  it  is  separated  as  hydrocarbons, 
which  proves  the  existence  of  chemically-combined  carbon  in  grey  cast  iron.  It  is 
sufficient  to  re-melt  grey  cast  iron  and  to  cool  it  quickly  to  transform  it  into  white  cast 
iron.  However,  it  is  not  carbon  alone  that  influences  the  properties  of  cast  iron;  when 
it  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  sulphur,  cast  iron  remains  white  even  after  having 
been  slowly  cooled.  The  same  is  observed  in  cast  iron  very  rich  in  manganese  (5  to  7 
p.c),  and  in  this  latter  case  the  fracture  is  very  distinctly  crystalline  and  brilliant.  When 
cast  iron  contains  a  large  amount  of  manganese,  the  quantity  of  carbon  may  also  be 
increased.  Crystalline  varieties  of  cast  iron  rich  in  manganese  are  in  practice  called 
ferro-manganeae,  and  are  prepared  for  the  Bessemer  process.  Grey  cast  iron  not  having 
an  uniform  structure  is  much  more  liable  to  various  changes  than  dense  and  thoroughly 
uniform  white  cast  iron,  therefore  the  latter  oxidises  much  more  slowly  in  air  than  the 
former.  The  cast  iron  destined  for  the  manufacture  of  the  best  kinds  of  wrought  iron 
and  steel  ought  to  contain  very  little  sulphur  and  phosphorus  (not  more  than  0*05  p.c). 
The  silicon,  manganese,  and  part  of  the  sulphur  oxidise  during  the  processes,  and  hardly 
enter  into  the  steel. 
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impurities.     Ch>'mica/h/  jmre  irmi  may  its  obtiiini'il  liy  precipitating  iron 
from  a  solution  (a  mixture  of  ferrous  sulphate  with  iiiayiu>siuiu  sulphate 


the  newer  methoda  (sin 

c  105(1) ;  it 

process  consists  in  runr 

11^    melted 

tons  of  cast    iron) — th 

St   is,  egg- 

therefore  a  mass  is  obtained  which  is  n 
[■nniljii'.lj.i]]  |n. ..■>'<-<!>:  very  rafiuliy  in  the  mass  of  nu'tnt.  [In: 
extent  that  even  the  wrought  iron  which  may  be  formed  re 
whilst  the  steel,  being  more  fusible  Unit,  the  wrought  ir 
hull  in  hour  the  muss  is  ready.  The  purest  poc.il.il>.'  cast  i: 
process,  because  suljilmr  njul   phosphorus  do  not  bnni  o 

nii'ii- -.-. 

The  presence  of  manganese  enables  the  sulphur  to  he  removed  with  the  rings,  and  ttio 
presence  of  lime  or  magnesia,  which  are  introduced  into  the  lining  of  the  converter, 
facilitate  the  removal  of  the  phosphorus.  This  basic  Bw—mtt  nWMM  or  Th-imas- 
Gilcliriat  pro cesi,  introduced  about  IHftn.MllllTni  ores  containing  a  considerable  amount of 
phosphorus,  which  had  hitherto  only  been  nsed  for  cast  iron,  to  bo  nued  for  malting 
wrought  iron  and  steel.  Naturally,  the  greatest  uniformity  will  ba  obtained  by  re-melting 
the  metal.  Steel  is  ru-melted  in  small  wind  EoiBMM,  in  millTIni  not  ■Il«at(11ll|[  BO  kilos; 
a  liqnid  metal  ia  formed,  which  may  lie  ciwL  in  moulds.  A  mixture  of  wrought  iron  and 
s  often   used  for  making  cast  steel.     Large  steel  castings  are  made  by  siraul- 
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or  ammonium  chloride)  by  the  prolonged  action  of  a  feeble  galvanic 
current ;  the  iron  may  be  then  obtained  as  a  dense  mass.    This  method, 

taneously  melting  in  many  furnaces  and  crucibles ;  in  this  way,  castings  up  to  80  tons  or 
more,  such  as  large  ordnance,  may  be  made.  This  molten,  and  therefore  homogeneous, 
steel  is  called  cast  steel.  Of  late  years  the  Martin's  process  for  the  manufacture  of 
steel  has  come  largely  into  use ;  it  was  invented  in  France  about  1860,  and  with  the  use 
of  regenerative  furnaces  it  enables  large  quantities  of  cast  steel  to  be  made  at  a  time. 
It  is  based  on  the  melting  of  cast  iron  with  iron  oxides  and  iron  itself — for  instance, 
pure  ores,  scrap,  &c.  There  the  carbon  of  the  cast  iron  and  the  oxygen  of  the  oxide  form 
carbonic  oxide,  and  the  carbon  therefore  burns  out,  and  thus  cast  steel  is  obtained 
from  cast  iron,  providing,  naturally,  that  there  is  a  requisite  proportion  and  correspond- 
ing degree  of  heat.  The  advantage  of  this  process  is  that  not  only  do  the  carbon, 
silicon,  and  mangunese,  but  also  a  great  part  of  the  sulphur  and  phosphorus  of  the  cast 
iron  burn  out  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  of  the  iron  oxides.  During  the  last  decade 
the  manufacture  of  steel  and  its  application  for  rails,  armour  plate,  guns,  boilers,  iVc, 
has  developed  to  an  enormous  extent,  thanks  to  the  invention  of  cheap  processes  for  the 
manufacture  of  large  masses  of  homogeneous  cast  steel,  but  there  is  every  reason  to 
affirm  that  the  metallurgy  of  iron  is  still  capable  of  considerable  further  improvement. 
Wrought  iron  may  also  be  melted,  but  the  heat  of  a  blast  furnace  is  insufficient  for  this. 
It  easily  melts  in  the  oxyhydrogen  flame.  It  may  be  obtained  in  a  molten  state  directly 
from  cast  iron,  if  the  hitter  be  melted  with  nitre  and  sufficiently  stirred  up.  Consider- 
able oxidation  then  takes  place  inside  the  mass  of  cast  iron,  and  the  temperature  rises  to 
hiicIi  an  extent  that  the  wrought  iron  formed  remains  liquid.  A  method  is  also  known 
fur  obtaining  wrought  iron  directly  from  rich  iron  ores  by  the  action  of  carbonic  oxide ; 
thfi  wrought  iron  is  then  formed  as  a  spongy  mass  (which  forms  an  excellent  filter  for 
purifying  water),  and  may  be  worked  up  into  wrought  iron  or  steel  either  by  forging  or 
by  dissolving  in  molten  cast  iron. 

Kvurylmdy  is  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  difference  in  the  properties  of  steel  and 
wrought  iron.  Iron  is  remarkable  for  its  softness,  pliability,  and  small  elasticity,  whilst 
ttfoinl  limy  be  characterised  by  its  capability  of  attaining  elasticity  and  hardness  if  it  be 
(MNilfid  suddenly  after  having  been  heated  to  a  definite  temperature,  or,  as  it  is  termed, 
trmjurrd.  Bui  if  tempered  steel  be  re-heated  and  slowly  cooled,  it  becomes  as  soft  as 
wrought  iron,  and  can  then  be  cut  with  the  file  and  forged,  and  in  general  can  be  made 
tit  assume  any  shaT>c,  like  wrought  iron.  In  this  soft  condition  it  is  called  annealed  steel. 
Tlit*  transition  from  tempered  to  unnealed  steel  takes  place,  then,  in  a  similar  way  to  the 
transition  from  white  to  grey  cast  iron.  Steel,  when  homogeneous,  has  considerable 
lustre,  and  lias  such  a  fine  granular  structure  that  it  takes  a  very  high  polish.  Its  frac- 
ture clearly  shows  the  granular  nature  of  its  structure.  The-  possibility  of  tempering 
Ntuol  enables  it  to  be  used  for  making  all  kinds  of  cutting  instruments,  which  are  forged, 
fluid,  and  cut  when  the  steel  is  in  the  annealed  condition,  and  then  tempered,  ground, 
polished,  etc.  The  method  and  temperature  of  tempering  and  annealing  steel  determine 
iU  hardness  mid  other  qualities.  Steel  is  generally  tempered  to  the  required  degree  of 
hanluoiis  in  the  following  manner.  It  is  first  strongly  heated  (for  instance,  up  to  (KHF), 
and  thou  plunged  into  water — that  is,  hardened  by  rapid  cooling  (it  then  becomes  as 
brittle  as  glass).  It  is  then  heated  until  the  surface  assumes  a  definite  colour,  and  finally 
either  suddenly  or  slowly  cooled.  When  steel  is  heated  up  to  200°,  its  surface  acquires 
a  v«llow  colour  (surgical  instruments);  it  nret  of  all  becomes  straw-coloured  (razors, 
&v.\  aud  then  gold-coloured;  then  at  a  temperature  of  250°  it  becomes  brown  (scissors*, 
led,  then  light  blue  at  285 J  (springs),  then  indigo  at  800°  (files),  and  finally  sea- 
*t  about  840°.  These  colours  are  nothing  more  than  the  tints  of  thin  films,  like 
■oap  bubbles,  and  appear  on  the  steel  because  a  thin  layer  of  oxides  is  formed 
is*  swrface.  Steel  rusts  more  slowly  than  wrought  iron,  and  is  more  soluble  in  acids 
itoo,  hut  less  so  than  wrought  iron.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about  7'G  to  7*9. 
the  formation  of  steel,  it  was  a  long  time  before  the  process  of  cementation 
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proposed  by  Rottcher  ant!  applied  by  Klein,  gives,  us  R.  Lenz  showed, 
iron  containing  m;t.luded  hydrogen,  which  is  disengaged  on  heating.  This 


was  thoroughly  understood,  because  in  I.liis  ease  infusible  charcoal  permeatea  uufnsed 
wrought  iron.  C'aron  showed  that  Ibis  permeation  depends  on  the  Incl  that  the  charcoal 
used  in  the  process  contains  alkalis,  wlii.  h,  [n  [lit-  presence  o(  the  nitrogen  of  iIib  air, form 
metallic  cyanides,  which,  being  volatile  and  fusible,  permeate  the  iron,  and,  giving  up 

tiou  ia  confirmed  by  the  (act  that  charcoal  without  alkalis  or  without  nitrogen  will  not 
cement  iron.  Lime  with  charcoal  and  in  the  presence  o!  nitrogen  will  not  cement, 
because  no  calcium  cyanide  in  then  formed.  The  charcoal  used  for  eenifiLliLtii.il  ml» 
badly  when  used  over  again,  as  it  ban  lost  alkali.  The  very  volatile  niiiin.  niiinii  cyauid.- 
eaaily  conduces  lo  the  formation  of  ntccl.  Although  steel  is  also  formed  by  the  action 
ol  cyanogen  compoands,  nevertheless  it  does  not  contain  nn.re  nitrogen  than  cunt  or 
wrought  iron  (001  p.c.J,  and  these  latter  contain  it  because  their  ores  contain  titanium, 
which  directly  combine:,  with  nitrogen,  llenci'  the  p.iTI  played  by  idd-ogen  in  steel  ia 
but  an  insignificant  one.  It  may  lie  useful  hero  to  add  some  information  taken  Irom 
Carou'a  treatise  concerning  the  influence  of  foreign  mutter  ou  the  quality  of  steel.     The 

principal  propertied  ol  -.'.-...■1  arc  these  u(  teni['cring  and  uh 'bug.     Tin.'  compounds  of 

iron  with  silicon  and  boron  Lave  not  these  pin  per  ties.  They  are  more  stable  than  the 
carbon  compound,  and  this  latter  ia  capable  of  chunking  Id  properties;  because  the 
carbon  in  it  either  enters  into  combination  or  else  in  disengaged,  which  determines 
the  condition  of  Illinium  or  softness  of  steel,  as  in  white  and  grey  cast  iron.  When 
slowly  cooled,  steel  splits  up  into  a  mixture  of  null  and  carburet  ted  iron  ;  but,  neverthe- 
less, the  carbon  does  not  separate  from  the  iron.  II  such  steel  be  again  heated,  it  forms 
n  uniform  compound   .nnl  hurdi  u-  wh.-n  rai-ollv  n  i.led.     If  the  tame  steel  as  before  be 

taken  and  heated  n  lone  ti lieu,  after  l.^ing  slow  ly  cooled,  it  becomes  much  more 

soluble  in  acid,  and  leaves  a  residue  of  pure  carbon.  This  shows  that  the  combination 
between  the  carbon  mil  irou  in  si.. el  I.,..,-.. .hi,  il.-tr..y..l  w  ben  subjected  to  heat,  and  the 
steel  becomes  iron  nii\.-d  with  carbon.  Such  burnt  steel  cannot  bo  tempered,  but  may 
be  corrected  by  continued  forging  in  a  heated  condition,  which  has  the  effect  of  dis- 
tributing the  carbon  equally  throughout  (lie  whole  mass.  Alter  the  forging,  i'  the  iron 
be  pure  and  the  carbon  bus  nut  burnt  out,  steel  is  again  formed,  which  nmy  be  tempi  red. 
If  steel  be  repeatedly  or  st rough'  heated,  it  l.ee  'iii"  burnt  through  and  cannot  then  bo 
tempered  or  ami. 'iiled  ;  tin.-  i-arlion  separates  irom  the   iron,  and  this  is  effected  more 

easily  if  the  steel  contains  more  impurities  which  are  capable  of  forming  stable  r hi- 

nations  with  iron,  such  as  silicon,  sulphur,  or  phosphorus.  If  there  be  much  silicon,  it 
occupies  the  place  ol  tho  carbon,  and  then  continued  forging  will  not  compel  the  carbon 
ouce  separated  to  re-enter  into  combination,  finch  steel  is  easily  burnt  through  and 
cannot  be  corrected ;  but,  when  burnt  through,  it  is  hard,  but  cannot  be  annealed — this 
is  tough  steel,  the  lower  kind.  Iron  which  contains  sulphur  snd  phosphorus  MMnU 
badly,  combines  but  little  with  carbon,  and  steel  of  this  kind  is  brittle,  both  hot  and 
cold.     Iron  in  combination  with  the  above-mentioned  substances  cannot  be  annealed  by 

slow  cooling,  showing  that  these  compounds   are   c  stable  than  that  of  carbon  and 

iron,  and  therefore  they  prevent  the  formal  ion  of  the  latter.  Sach  metals  as  tin  and 
line  combine  with  iron,  but  not  with  carbon,  and  form  a  brittle  mass  which  cannot  be 
annealed  and  is  deleterious  to  steel.  Manganese  and  tungsten,  on  the  contrary,  are 
capable  of  combining  with  charcoal;  they  do  not  hinder  the  formation  of  steel,  but  even 
remove  the  injurious  effects  of  other  admixtures  (by  transforming  these  admixed  snli- 
atiuicea  into  new  compounds  mid  slags),  and  are  therefore  ranked  with  the  substance* 
which  act  beneficially  on  steel;  but,  nevertheless,  the  best  steel  which  is  capable  of 
1  renewing  most  often  its  primitive  ijuulities  after  burning  or  hot  forging  is  Unit  which  is 
the  purest. 
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galvanic  deposition  of  iron  is  used  for  making  galvanoplastic  clichh^ 
which  are  distinguished  for  their  great  hardness.  Electro-deposited 
iron  is  brittle,  but  if  heated  (after  the  separation  of  the  hydrogen)  it 
becomes  soft.  If  pure  ferric  hydroxide,  which  is  easily  prepared  by 
the  precipitation  of  solutions  of  ferric  salts  by  means  of  ammonia, 
be  taken,  and  heated  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  it  forms,  first  of  all,  a 
dull  black  powder  which  ignites  of  its  own  accord  in  air  (pyrophoric 
iron),  and  then  a  grey  powder  of  pure  iron.  The  powdery  substance 
iirst  obtained   is  an   iron   suboxide ;  when  thrown   into   the  air   it 

or  bent,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  is  sufficiently  hard.  There  is,  however,  a  distinction 
between  hard  and  soft  iron.  Generally  the  softest  iron  is  the  most  tenacious,  and  can 
best  be  welded,  drawn  into  wire,  sheets,  &c.  Hard,  especially  tough,  iron  is  often 
characterised  by  its  breaking  when  bent,  and  is  therefore  very  difficult  to  work,  and 
objects  made  from  it  are  less  serviceable  in  many  respeets.  Hard,  tough  iron  is  most 
suitable  for  a  few  objects — such,  for  instance,  as  rails,  tyres,  <fcc  Soft  iron  is  most 
adapted  to  making  wire  and  sheet  iron  and  such  small  objects  as  nails.  Soft  iron  is 
characterised  by  its  attaining  a  fibrous  fracture  after  forging,  whilst  tough  iron  preserves 
its  granular  structure  after  this  operation.  Certain  sorts  of  iron,  although  fairly  soft  at 
the  ordinary  temperature,  become  brittle  when  heated  and  are  difficult  to  weld.  These 
sorts  are  less  suitable  for  being  worked  up  into  small  objects.  The  variety  of  the  pro- 
perties of  iron  depends  on  the  impurities  which  it  contains.  In  general,  the  iron  used 
in  the  arts  still  contains  carbon  and  always  a  certain  quantity  of  silicon,  manganese, 
sulphur,  phosphorus,  &c.  A  variety  in  the  proportion  of  these  component  parts  changes 
the  quality  of  the  iron.  In  addition  to  this  the  change  which  soft  wrought  iron,  having 
a  fibrous  structure,  undergoes  when  subjected  to  repeated  blows  and  vibrations  is  con- 
siderable ;  it  then  becomes  granular  and  brittle.  This  to  a  certain  degree  explains  the 
want  of  stability  of  some  iron  objects — such  as  truck  axles,  which  must  be  renewed  after 
a  certain  term  of  service,  otherwise  they  become  brittle.  It  is  evident  that  there  are 
innumerable  intermediate  transitions  from  wrought  iron  to  steel  and  cast  iron. 

It  is  worthy  of  attention  to  point  out  that  steel,  besides  temper,  possesses  many 
various  properties,  a  review  of  which  may  be  made  in  the  classification  of  the  sorts  of 
steel  (1878,  Cockerell).  (1)  Very  mild  steel  contains  from  005  to  0*20  p.c.  of  carbon, 
breaks  with  a  weight  of  40  to  50  kilos,  per  square  millimetre,  and  has  an  extension  of 
20  to  30  p.c. ;  it  may  be  welded,  like  wrought  iron,  cannot  be  tempered,  is  used  in  sheets 
for  boilers,  armour  plate  and  bridges,  nails,  rivets,  &c,  as  a  substitute  for  wrought  iron ; 
(2)  mild  steel,  from  0*20  to  0*85  p.c.  of  carbon,  resistance  to  tension  50  to  60  kilos., 
extension  15  to  20  p.c,  not  easily  welded,  and  tempers  badly,  used  for  axles,  rails,  and 
railway  tyres,  for  cannons  and  guns,  and  for  parts  of  machines  destined  to  resist  bending 
and  torsion ;  (3)  hard  steel,  carbon  0*35  to  0*50  p.c,  breaking  weight  60  to  70  kilos,  per 
square  millimetre,  extension  10  to  15  p.c,  cannot  be  welded,  takes  a  temper;  used  for 
rails,  all  kinds  of  springs,  swords,  parts  of  machinery  in  motion  subjected  to  friction, 
spindles  of  looms,  hammers,  spades,  hoes,  &c ;  (4)  very  hard  steel,  carbon  0*5  to  0*65 
p.c,  tensile  breaking  weight  70  to  80  kilos.,  extension  5  to  10  p.c,  does  not  weld,  but 
tempers  easily ;  used  for  small  springs,  saws,  files,  knives,  and  similar  instruments. 

The  quantity  of  steel  manufactured  yearly  in  Europe  is  about  one  million  tons,  and 
in  North  America  about  half  this  quantity ;  in  England  alone  the  annual  output  of  cast 
iron  is  above  8  million  tons,  and  that  of  the  whole  of  Europe  and  America  about  15 
million  tons.  Russia  contributes  but  a  small  part  proportionally — namely,  about  one- 
fortieth  of  the  whole  production — although  the  Ural,  the  Don  district,  and  other  parts 
of  Russia  represent  the  combination  of  all  advantageous  conditions  for  the  future  suc- 
cessful development  of  a  vast  iron  industry.  More  than  three-quarters  of  the  cast  iron 
produced  is  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  wrought  iron  and  steel. 
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ignites,  forming  the  oxide  Fe304.  If  the  heating  in  hydrogen  be 
continued,  more  water  and  pure  iron,  which  does  not  ignite  spon- 
taneously, will  be  obtained.  If  a  small  quantity  of  iron  be  fused  in 
the  oxyhydrogen  flame  (with  an  excess  of  oxygen)  in  a  piece  of  lime 
and  mixed  with  powdered  glass,  pure  molten  iron  will  be  formed, 
because  in  the  oxyhydrogen  flame  iron  melts  and  burns,  but  the  sub- 
stances mixed  with  the  iron  oxidise  before  it.  The  oxidised  im- 
purities here  either  disappear  (carbonic  anhydride)  in  a  gaseous  form, 
or  (silica,  manganese  oxide,  and  others)  turn  into  slag — that  is, 
fuse  with  the  glass.  Pure  iron  has  a  silvery  white  colour  and  a 
specific  gravity  of  7*84  ;  it  melts  at  a  temperature  higher  than  the 
melting-points  of  silver,  gold,  and  steel.  But  pure  iron  becomes  soft 
at  a  temperature  considerably  below  that  at  which  it  melts,  and  may 
then  be  easily  forged,  welded,  and  rolled  or  drawn  into  sheets  and 
wire.11  Pure  iron  may  be  rolled  into  an  exceedingly  thin  sheet,  weigh- 
ing less  than  a  sheet  of  ordinary  paper  of  the  same  size.  This  ductility 
is  the  most  important  property  of  iron  in  all  its  forms,  and  is  most 
marked  with  sheet  iron,  and  least  so  with  cast  iron,  whose  ductility, 
compared  with  wrought  iron,  is  small,  but  is  still  very  considerable 
when  compared  with  other  substances — such,  for  instance,  as  rocks.1'2 

11  Gore  (1869),  Tait,  Barret,  Tchernoff,  Osmond,  and  others  observed  that  at  a  tempera- 
ture approaching  600° — that  is, between  dark  and  brjght  red  heat — all  kinds  of  wrought  iron 
undergo  a  peculiar  change  called  recaleacence,  or  a  spontaneous  rise  of  temperature. 
If  iron  is  considerably  heated  and  allowed  to  cool,  it  may  be  observed  that  at  this  tem- 
perature the  cooling  stops — that  is,  the  latent  heat  is  disengaged,  corresponding  with  a 
change  in  condition.  The  specific  heat,  electrical  conductivity,  magnetic,  and  ^feer  pro- 
perties then  also  change.  In  tempering,  the  temperature  of  recalescence  must  not  be 
reached,  and  so  also  in  annealing,  &c.  It  is  evident  that  a  change  of  the  internal  condi- 
tion is  here  encountered,  exactly  similar  to  the  transition  from  a  solid  to  a  liquid,  although 
there  is  no  evident  physical  change.  It*  is  probable  that  attentive  study  would  lead  to 
the  discovery  of  a  similar  change  in  other  substances. 

It  may  be  remarked  here  that  iron  begins  to  give  out  light  (in  the  dark)  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  405°,  and  the  melting-point  of  iron  must  be  considered  to  be  far  lower  than  that 
of  platinum  (1775°),  namely  about  1400°  to  1600°.  According  to  information  supplied 
by  A.  T.  Skinder's  experiments  at  the  Oboukoff  Steel  Works,  140  volumes  of  liquid 
molten  steel  give  128  volumes  of  solid  metal.  By  means  of  a  galvanic  current  of  great 
intensity  and  dense  charcoal  as  one  electrode,  and  iron  as  the  other,  Bernadoas  welded 
iron  and  fused  holes  through  sheet  iron.  Soft  wrought  iron,  like  steel  and  soft  malleable 
cast  iron,  may  be  melted  in  Siemens'  regenerative  furnaces,  and  in  furnaces  heated 
with  naphtha. 

12  The  particles  of  steel  are  linked  together  or  connected  more  closely  than  those  of  the 
other  metals ;  this  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  only  breaks  with  a  tensile  strain  of  80 
kilos,  per  ?q.  mm.,  whilst  wrought  iron  only  withstands  about  60  kilos.,  cast  iron  10,  coppe£ 
35,  silver  28,  platinum  80,  wood  10,  glass  1.  The  elasticity  of  iron,  steel,  and  other  metals, 
also,  is  expressed  by  the  so-called  coefficient  of  elasticity.  Let  a  rod  be  taken  whose 
section  =n  sq.  mm.  and  length  L ;  if  a  weight,  P,  be  hung  from  the  extremity  of  it,  it 
will  lengthen  to  I.  The  less  it  lengthens  under  other  equal  conditions,  the  more  elastic 
the  material,  if  it  resumes  its  original  length  when  the  weight  is  removed.    It  has  been 
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Hie  chemical  properties  of  iron  have  been  already  rendered  clear  by 
the  preceding  statements.  Iron  rusts  in  air  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture— that  is  to  say,  it  becomes  covered  with  a  layer  of  iron  oxides. 
Here,  without  doubt,  the  moisture  of  the  air  plays  a  part,  because  in 
dry  air  iron  does  not  oxidise  at  all,  and  also  -because,  more  particularly, 
ammonia  is  always  found  in  iron  rust ;  the  ammonia  must  arise  from  the 
action  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  water,  at  the  moment  of  its  separation,  on 
the  nitrogen  of  the  air.  Highly-polished  steel  does  not  rust  nearly  so 
readily,  but  in  moist  air,  and  especially  if  moistened  with  water,  it  easily 
becomes  coated  with  rust.  As  rust  depends  on  the  access  of  moisture, 
iron  may  be  preserved  from  rust  by  coating  it  with  substances  which 
prevent  the  moisture  having  access  to  it.  Thus  arises  the  practice  of 
covering  iron  objects  with  paraffin,13  varnish,  oil,  paints,  or  enamelling  it 
with  a  glassy-looking  flux  possessing  the  same  coefficient  of  expansion  as 
iron,  or  with  a  dense  scoria  (formed  by  the  heat  of  superheated  steam), 
or  with  a  compact  coating  of  various  metals.  Wrought  iron,  both  as 
sheet  iron  and  other  objects,  cast  iron,  and  steel  are  often  coated  with 
tin,  copper,  lead,  nickel,  and  similar  metals,  which  prevent  contact  with 
the  air.  These  metals  preserve  iron  very  effectually  from  rust  if  they 
form  a  completely  compact  surface,  but  in  those  places  where  the  iron 
becomes  exposed,  either  accidentally  or  from  wear,  rust  appears  much 
more  quickly  than  on  a  uniform  iron  surface,  because,  as  regards  these 
metals  (and  also  as  regards  the  rust),  the  iron  will  then  behave  as  an 
electro- positive  pole  in  a  galvanic  couple,  and  hence  will  attract 
oxygen^.  A  coating  of  zinc  does  not  produce  this  inconvenience,  because 
iron  flrelectro-negative  with  reference  to  zinc,  in  consequence  of  which 
galvanised  iron  does  not  easily  rust,  and  even  an  iron  boiler  containing 


shown  by  experiment  that  the  increase  in  length  I,  due  to  elasticity,  is  directly  propor- 
tional to  the  length  L  and  the  weight  P,  and  inversely  proportional  to  the  section  w,  but 
changes  with  the  material,  and  therefore  7Kn  =  PL,  where  K  is  the  coefficient  of  elasticity 

PI 
of  the  material.   Evidently  K  =      J.      Therefore,  if  n  =  l  and  Z  =  L(that  is,  the  length  is 

doubled),  then  K  =  P,  and,  therefore,  the  coefficient  of  elasticity  expresses  that  weight  (in 
kilos,  per  sq.  mm.)  under  which  a  rod  having  a  square  section  taken  as  1  (we  take  1  sq. 
mm.)  acquires  double  the  length  by  tension.  Naturally  in  practice  materials  do  not 
withstand  such  a  lengthening,  under  a  certain  weight  or  at  the  limit  of  elasticity  they 
stretch  permanently  (undergo  deformation),  and  therefore  the  limit  of  elasticity  serves 
as  a  characteristic  of  the  metal  in  addition  to  the  coefficient  of  elasticity  k  and  the  tensile 
breaking  weight.  The  following  data  concerning  the  elasticity  of  various  metals  are 
Recording  to  Bertheim  and  others,  fractions  being  neglected,  as  the  elasticity  of  metals 
Varies  not  only  with  the  temperature  but  also  with  forging,  purity,  Ac.  The  magnitude 
of  k  for  steel  and  iron  is  19000,  copper  and  brass  9000  to  11000,  silver  7000,  glass  6000, 
lead  and  wood  1700. 

15  Paraffin  is  one  of  the  best  preservatives  for  iron  against  oxidation  in  the  air.  I 
found  this  by  experiments  about  18t>0,  and  immediately  published  the  fact.  This  method 
is  now  very  generally  applied. 
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sonin  lumps  of  zinc  rusts  less  than  one  without  zinc."  Iron  oxidises 
at  a  high  temperature  (Chapter  III.),  forming  iron  scale,  Pe30,,  com- 
posed of  ferrous  and  ferric  oxides,  and,  as  has  been  seen,  decomposes 
water  and  acids,  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen.  It  is  also  capable  of 
decomposing  salts  and  oxides  of  other  metals,  which  property  is  applied 
in  the  arts  for  the  extraction  of  copper,  silver,  lead,  tin,  Ac.  For  this 
reason,  iron  is  soluble  in  the  solutions  of  many  salts— for  instance,  in 
cupric  sulphate,  with  precipitation  'jf  cupper  and  formation  of  ferrous 
sulphate."'  When  iron  Oct*  on  acuta  it  alvta.yajtrnint  j'trruiix  compounds 
—  that  is,  those  corresponding  with  the  magnesium  compounds— and 
hence  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  one  atom  of  iron. 
Strongly  oxidising  acids  like  nitric  acid  may  transform  the  ferrous  salt 
which  is  forming  into  the  higher  degree  of  oxidation  or  ferric  salt  (cor- 
responding with  the  sestiuioxide,  Fe,0:i),  but  this  is  a  secondary 
phenomenon.  Iron,  although  easily  soluble  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  loses 
this  property  when  plunged  into  strong  fuming  nitric  acid  ;  after  this 
operation  it  even  loses  the  property  of  solubility  in  other  acids  until 
the  external  coating  formed  by  the  action  of  the  strong  nitric  acid  is 
mechanically  removed.  This  condition  of  iron  is  termed  the  passive 
state.  Tit"  paxxivc  condition  of  iron  depends  on  the  formation,  on  its 
surface,  of  a  coating  of  oxide  due  to  the  iron  being  acted  on  by  the 
lower  oxides  of  nitrogen  contained  in  the  fuming  nitric  acid.16  Strong 
nitric  acid,  which  does  not  contain  these  lower  oxides,  does  not  render 
iron  passive,  but  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  some  alcohol  or  other 
reducing  agent  which  forms  these  lower  oxides  in  the  nitric  acid,  and 
the  iron  will  assume  the  passive  state.  Passive  iron  has  a  practical 
application  in  galvanic  couples. 

Iron  readily  combines  with  non-metals— for  instance,  with  chlorine, 


11  Based  on  the  rapid  oxidation  ot  iron  and  its  increi 
water  and  wilts  of  umiririnium,  n  |  miking  is  used  tor  watt 
tightly  hammered  into  the!  socket  joints.  This  packing  co 

and  aumnl]  quantity  ot  sal-ammoniac  (and  »ulphur)nuiistcncil  with  water :  after  a  certain 
lapse  of  time,  e-jwinlly  ufti.T  tin1  \'\\-"-  hn\--  l.^i-n  usi-d,  tin*  inn-*  swells  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  hermetically  seals  the  joints  of  the  pipes. 

11  Hen-,  however,  a  ferric  salt  may  also  he  formed  (when  all  the  iron  ha»  dissolved 
and  the  cupric  Bui!  is  still  in  e*ccasi,  because  the  cupric  salts  urcrednced  by  ferrous  salts. 
Cast  iron  is  iiIho  dissolved. 

11  Powdery  reduced  iron  is  passive  with  regard  to  nitric  acid  of  a  specific  gravity  of 
137,  hut  when  healed  the  acid  acts  on  it.  Thin  paaaivencss  disappears  in  the  mag- 
netic field.  Saint  Ednie  tiUrilniles  I  he  pus  si  veil  ess  of  iron  (mid  nickel}  to  the  formation 
of  nitride  of  iron  on  the  surface  of  the  metal,  because  he  observed  that  when  heated  in 
dry  hydrogen  ammonia  is  evolved  by  passive  iron. 

ReiuM-n  iiliserveil  [hat  if  n  strip  of  ir.m  lie  immersed  in  acid  and  placed  in  the  mag- 
netic field,  it  id  principally  dissolved  at  it.,  fun-  |nirl  -that  is.  the  acid  acts  more  feebly  at 
the  pules, 


jrrflij,!',  marine,  sulphur,  and  even  with  phosphorus  and  carbon  ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  property  of  combining  with  metals  is  but  little 
developed  in  it— that  is  to  say,  it  does  not  easily  form  alloys.  Mercury, 
wlii'  h  ncU  on  Boat  metals,  does  not  act  directly  on  iron,  and  the  iron 
. ii, .-'■'';/" in,  or  solution  of  iron  in  mercury,  which  is  used  for  electrical 
machines,  is  only  obtained  in  a  particular  way — namely,  with  the 
co-oj>eration  of  a  sodium  amalgam,  in  which  the  iron  dissolves  and  by 
nii'.'ih-  of  which  it  is  reduced  from  solutions  of  its  salts. 

When  iron  acts  on  acids  it  forms  ferrous  salts  of  the  type  FeX„ 
and  in  the  presence  of  air  and  oxidising  agents  they  change  by  degrees 
into  ferric  salts  of  the  type  FeX,.  This  faculty  of  passing  from  the 
ferrous  to  the  ferric  state  is  still  further  developed  in  ferrous  hydrox- 
ide. If  sodium  hydroxide  be  added  to  a  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate, 
or  green  vitriol,  FeSO„1T  a  white  precipitate  of  ferrous  hydroxide, 
FeH^Oj,  is  obtained  ;  but  on  exposure  to  the  air,  even  under  water,  it 
turns  green,  becomes  grey,  and  tinnlly  turns  brown,  which  is  due  to  the 
oxidation  that  it  undergoes.  Ferrous  hydroxide  is  very  sparingly 
soluble  in  water  ;  the  solution  has,  however,  a  clearly  alkaline  reaction, 

II  Imn  vitriol  or  green  vilriul,  sulphate  of  iron  or  ferrous  sulphate,  crystallises 
from  solutions,  like  mn^fsiuin  sulphate,  with  seven  molecules  of  water,  Fc^0,.7R.O. 
This  suit  is  not  only  formed  by  the  action  nf  iron  on  sulphuric  acid,  but  also  by 
the  action  of  moisture  and  air  on  iron  pyrites,  especially  when  previously  rousted 
(FeSj  +  Oa  =  Fef  +  SO./),  mill  in  this  iTjinliti.ui  it  easily  absorbs  the  oxygen  of  damp  air 
(FeB  +  0,"=FeSO.,).  A  vast  amount  of  green  vitriol  is  obtained  in  many  processes,  very 
often  as  a  bye  product.  Ferrous  sulphate.  Hire  all  the  ferrous  Baits,  has  *  pale  greenish 
colour  hardly  perceptible  in  solution.  If  it  bo  desired  to  preserve  it  without  eh suge— 
that  is.  so  sb  not  to  contain  ferric  compounds — it  is  necessary  to  keep  if  hermetically 
sealed.  This  ia  beat  done  by  forcing  out  the  air  by  means  of  sulphurous  anhydride  nr 
ether;  sulphur,  in-.  iinhvdri.le.  WO,, remine", oxygen  from  ferric  compounds,  which  might  he 
formed,  and  ia  itself  changed  into  sulphuric  acid,  and  therefore  tho  oxidation  of  the 
ferrous  compound  does  not  take  placo  in  iti  presence.  Unless  these  precaution!  are 
taken,  green  vitriol  turns  brown,  partly  changing  into  the  feme  salt — that  is,  having 
absorbed  oxygen.  Whan  turned  brown,  it  is  not  completely  soluble  in  water,  because 
during  its  oxidation  a  certain  amount  of  free  insoluble  ferric  oxide  is  formed  :  GFeSO,+ 
05  =  2Fe1fS0.,'),  +  F610s.  In  order  to  cleanse  such  mixed  green  vitriol  from  the  oxide,  it 
is  necessary  to  add  some  sulphuric  acid  and  iron  and  boil  the  mixture  ;  the  ferric  aalt  is 
then  transformed  into  the  ferrous  state:  Fe,l80,),  +  Fe-BFeSOj.  Tho  solubility  of 
ferrous  sulphate  in  water  in  given  in  Vol.  I.  p.  71.  Note  34. 

Oreen  vitriol  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  Nordhauaen  sulphuric  acid,  for  preparing 
ferric  oride,  i„  many  dye  works  (for  preparing  the  indigo  vats  and  reducing  blue  indijto 
to  white),  and  in  many  other  processes  ;  it  is  also  a  very  good  disinfectant,  and  is  the 
cheapest  aalt  from  which  other  compounds  of  iron  may  be  obtained. 

The  other  ferrous  Baits  (except in-  the  fellow  prussiate,  which  will  ba  mentioned  here- 
after) are  but  little  used,  and  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  Ifl  dwell  upon  them.  We  will 
only  mention  ferrous  chloride,  which,  in  the  crystalline  state,  has  the  composition 
*"'  '.'iH:0.  It  is  easily  prepared;  for  instance,  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on 
iron,  and  in  the  anhydrous  state  by  Ilia  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  on  metallic  iron 
at,"  red  heilt.  The  anhydrous  lei-roue  i-hloridi  then  volatilise!  in  the  form  of  colourless, 
cubic  crystal  a. 
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which  is  due  to  its  being  a  fairly  energetic  basic  oxide.  In  any  case, 
ferrous  oxide  is  far  more  energetic  than,  ferric  oxide,  so  that  if  ammonia 
be  added  to  a  solution  containing  a  mixture  of  a  ferrous  and  ferric 
salt,  at  first  ferric  hydroxide  only  will  be  precipitated.  If  barium 
carbonate,  BaC03,  be  shaken  up  in  the  co!d  with  ferrous  salts,  it  does 
not  precipitate  them — that  is,  does  not  change  them  into  ferrous  carbo- 
nate ;  but  it  completely  separates  all  the  iron  from  the  ferric  salts 
in  the  cold,  according  to  the  equation  Fe,Clfi  +  3BaC03  +  3H.,0  = 
¥etOa,SHtO  +  3BaClj  +  500,.  If  ferrous  hydroxide  be  boiled  with  a 
solution  of  potash,  the  water  is  decomposed,  hydrogen  is  evolved,  and 
the  ferrous  hydroxide  is  oxidised.  The  ferrous  salts  are  in  alt  respects 
similar  to  tho  salts  of  magnesium  and  zinc  ;  they  are  isomorphous 
with  them,  but  differ  from  them  in  that  the  ferrous  hydroxide  is  not 
soluble  either  in  aqueous  potash  or  ammonia.  In  the  presence  of  an 
excess  of  ammonium  salts,  however,  a  certain  proportion  of  the  iron 
is  not  precipitated  by  alkalis  and  alkali  carbonates,  which  fact 
points  to  the  formation  of  double  ammonium  salts.1*  The  ferrous 
salts  have  a  dull  greenish  colour,  and  form  solutions  also  of  a  pale  green 
colour,  whilst  the  ferric  salts  have  a  brown  or  reddish-brown  colour. 
The  ferrous  salts,  being  capable  of  oxidation,  form  very  active  redu- 
cing agents— for  instance,  under  their  action  gold  chloride,  AuCl,, 
deposits  metallic  gold,  nitric  acid  is  transformed  into  lower  oxides,  and 
the  highest  oxides  of  manganese  also  pass  into  the  lower  forms  of 
oxidation.  All  these  reactions  lake  place  with  especial  ease  in  the 
presence  of  an  excess  of  acid.  This  depends  on  the  fact  that  the 
ferrous  oxide,  FeO  {or  salt),  acting  as  a  reducing  agent,  turns  into 
ferric  oxide,  Fes03  (or  salt),  and  in  the  ferric  state  it  requires  more 
acid  for  the  formation  of  a  normal  salt  than  in  the  ferrous  condition. 
Thus  in  the  normal  ferrous  sulphate,  FeSO,,  there  is  one  equivalent  of 
iron  to  one  equivalent  of  sulphur  (in  the  sulphuric  radicle),  but  in  the 
ferric  salt,  Fe.,(HO.,); ,  there  is  one  equivalent  of  iron  to  one  and  a  half 
of  sulphur  in  the  form  of  the  elements  of  sulphuric  acid.ly 

"  Ferrona  sulphate, like  magnesium  sulphate,  easily  forms  double  silts— (or  instance., 
iXil,    .KO.l,Fi-SI>,.ilH.,('l.       riii-  s.ill  .1 :  ii.  .1  L.^i.line  in  uir  b.i  fL>nilil}- »*  preen  vitriiil. 

'»  Till?  t-ruii-fiifiontinn  ij  ferrou*  mide    in  In  ferric  oil.  ill  is   ii<  it  completely  i-fiVcled   ill 
mir,  iih  then  wily  ii  pari  ol  tin*  tuli.i.viih'  is  turned  iutn  Ferric  oxide.     Herj  most 
•o-cslltd  miigTietii-  .iviil"  nf  irmi  is  pn.iuced,  unntiLiiiiii^  iitnmic  ijiinii  Lit  i..-h  i.f  I  lie 
and  oxide— namely,  FeO, Fe;0-.  =  I''c.,Ot      Tliis   substance,  as  hu  been  already 
found  in  nature  mid  in  iron  scale.     It  is  ills"  formed  alien  most  ferrous  and  fur 

MM  li.nit.d   in  nir;  thus,  (or  instance,  when  ferrous  cnrboiiuLe  i-.   I ,1    jt   1 

elements  of  carbonic  anhydride,  und  magnetic  oiide  remains.  This  o»ide  of 
attracted  by  the  magnet,  and  in  hence  culled  maifnetiu  oxide,  ulllnuijrh  it  does  not 
show  nugaetio  properties.  If  magnetic  oxide  he  dissolved  in  any  acid — for  h 
bydrii.bloric— which  does  not  set  as  an  oxidising  agent,  a  lerroua  salt  is  lint  foil 

VOL,  II. 
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The  most  simple  oxidising  agent  for  transforming  ferrous  into  ferric 
salts  is  ehlorine  in  the  presence  of  water — for  instance,  2FeCli+Cls 
sFejCl*  or,  generally  speaking,  2FeO+Cl,+H,0=Fe10,  +  2HCl. 
When  such  a  transformation  is  required  it  is  best  to  add  potassium 
chlorate  and  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  ferrous  solution ;  chlorine  is 
formed  by  their  mutual  reaction,  which  in  this  case  acts  as  an  oxidising 
agent.  Nitric  acid,  although  more  slowly,  produces  a  similar  effect. 
Ferrous  salts  may  be  completely  and  rapidly  oxidised  into  ferric  salts 
by  means  of  some  of  the  higher  metallic  oxides— for  instance,  chromic 
or  permanganic  acid,  HMn04,  in  the  presence  of  acids — for  example, 
10FeSO4  +  2KMn04  +  8H,804  =  5Fe,(S04)3  +  2MnS04  +  K*S04  + 
8H50.  This  reaction  is  easily  observed  by  the  change  of  colour,  and 
its  termination  is  easily  seen,  because  potassium  permanganate  forms 
solutions  of  a  bright  red  colour,  and  when  added  to  a  solution  of  ferrous 
salts  the  above  reaction  immediately  takes  place  in  the  presence  of  acid, 
and  the  solution  then  fades,  because  all  the  substances  formed  colour 
the  solutions  but  very  feebly.  Directly  all  the  ferrous  compound  has 
passed  into  the  ferric  state,  any  excess  of  permanganate  which  is  added 
communicates  a  red  colour  to  the  liquid. 

Thus  when  ferrous  salts  are  acted  on  by  oxidising  agents,  they  pass 
into  the  ferric  form,  and  under  the  action  of  reducing  agents  the  re- 
Terse  reaction  occurs.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  may,  for  instance,  be 
used  for  this  complete  transformation,  for  under  its  influence  ferric  salts 
are  reduced  with  separation  of  sulphur — for  example,  Fe2Cl6  +  H2S 
c2FeCl2  +  2HCl  +  S.  Sodium  thiosulphate  acts  in  a  similar  way  : 
Fe2Cl6  +  Na2S203  +  H20= 2FeCl,  +  Na2S04  +  2HC1 + S.  Metallic  iron 
and  metallic  zinc,30  in  the  presence  of  acids,  or  sodium  amalgam,  <fcc, 

ferric  oxide  remains,  which  is  also  capable  of  passing  into  solution.  The  best  way  of 
preparing  the  hydrate  of  the  magnetic  oxide  is  by  decomposing  a  mixture  of  ferrous  and 
ferric  salts  with  ammomia;  it  is,  however,  indispensable  to  pour  this  mixture  into  the 
ammonia,  and  not  vice  versd,  as  then  the  ferrous  oxide  would  at  first  be  alone  precipi- 
tated, and  then  the  ferric  oxide.  The  compound  thus  formed  has  a  bright  green  colour, 
and  when  dried  forms  a  black  powder.  Other  combinations  of  ferrous  with  ferric  oxide 
are  known,  as  are  also  compounds  of  ferric  oxide  with  other  bases.  Thus,  for  instance, 
there  are  known  compounds  of  4  molecules  of  ferrous  oxide  and  1  of  ferric  oxide,  and 
also  6  of  ferrous  and  1  of  ferric  oxide.  These  are  also  magnetic,  and  are  formed  by  heat- 
ing iron  in  air.  The  magnesium  compound  MgO.Fe^Os  is  prepared  by  passing  gaseous 
hydrochloric  acid  over  a  heated  mixture  of  magnesia  and  ferric  oxide.  Crystalline  mag- 
nesium oxide  is  then  formed,  and  black,  shiny,  octahedral  crystals  of  the  above-mentioned 
composition.    This  compound  is  analogous  to  the  aluminates — for  instance,  to  spinel. 

90  Copper  and  cuprous  salts  also  reduce  ferric  oxide  to  ferrous  oxide,  and  are  them- 
•elves  turned  intocupric  salts.  The  essence  of  the  reactions  is  expressed  by  the  following 
equations :  Fe,Os  +  Cu,0  «  2FeO  +  2CuO  ;  Fe,05 + Cu  =  2FeO  +  C  uO.  This  fact  is  made 
of  in  analysing  copper  compounds,  the  quantity  of  copper  being  ascertained  by  the 
of  ferrous  salt  obtained.  An  excess  of  ferric  salt  is  required  to  complete  the 
Here  we  have  an  example  of  reverse  reaction ;  the  ferrous  oxide  or  its  salt  in 
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act  like  hydrogen,  and  have  also  a  similar  reducing  action,  and  this 
furnishes  the  l>est  method  for  reducing  ferric  stilts  into  ferrous  salts — 
for  instance,  Fe!Cl(-+Zn=2FeCIa  +  ZnG'li.  Thus  the  transition  from 
ferrous  salts  to  ferric  tails  and  vice  versil  is  always  possible.11 

Ferric  oxide,  or  setqv.io.vide  of  iron,  FeaOa,  ia  found  in  nature, 
and  is  artificially  prepared  in  the  form  of  a  red  powder  by  ninny 
methods.  Thus  after  heating  green  vitriol  a  red  oxide  of  iron  remains, 
called  coirothar,  which  is  used  as  an  oil  pnint,  principally  for  painting 
wood.  The  same  substance  in  the  form  of  a  very  tine  powder  (rouge) 
is  used  for  polishing  glass,  steel,  and  other  objects.  If  ferrous  sulphate 
is  raiied  with  an  excess  of  common  salt  and  heated,  crystalline  ferric 
oxide  will  lie  formed,  having  a  dark  violet  colour,  and  resembling  some 
natural  varieties  of  this  substance.  When  iron  pyrites  is  heated  for 
preparing  sulphurous  anhydride,  ferric  oxide  also  remains  behind.  On 
the  addition  of  alkalis  to  a  solution  of  ferric  sails,  a  brown  precipitate 
of  ferric  hydroxide  is  formed,  which  when  heater!  (even  when  boiled  in 
water,  that  is,  at  about  1 00',  according  to  Tomassi)  easily  parts  with  the 
water,  and  leaves  red  anhydrous  ferric  oxide.  Pure  ferric  oxide  does 
not  show  any  magnetic  properties,  but  when  heated  to  a  white  heat  it 
loses  oxygen  and  is  converted  into  the  magnetic  oxide.  Anhydrous 
ferric  oxide  which  has  been  heated  to  a  high  temperature  is  with  diffi- 
culty soluble  in  acids  (but  is  soluble  when  heated  in  strong  acids,  and 
also  when  fused  with  potassium  hydrogen  sulphate),  whilst  ferric 
hydroxide,  at  all  events  that  which  is  precipitated  from  salts  by  means 
of  alkalis,  is  very  readily  soluble  in  acids.  The  precipitated  ferric 
hydroxide  has  the  composition  2Fe,03,3HaO,  or  Fe,HsOs.  If  this 
ordinary  hydroxide  is  rendered  anhydrous  {at  100"),  at  a  certain 
moment  it,  as  it  were,  burns  —that  is,  loses  a  certain  quantity  of  heat. 

the  presence  of  alkali  transforms  I  he  cupric  oxide  into  caproua  oxide  and  metallic  copper, 
M  observed  by  Lord,  Krtfjp,  ami  others. 

"  We  will  mention  those  reactions  by  mea.ni  of  which  it  may  tie  ascertained  whether 
Hie  ferroua  compound  has  been  entirely  i-nnvi-rtcd  into  n  ferric  compound  or  rice  vend. 
There  aro  two  substances  which  jrive  the  ln?»t  reactions  lor  this  purpose:  pot'Lsiiiatn 
tKrricyuniae,  PeKjCaNa,  and  thiocyanate,  KCNS.  The  first  salt  gives  with  ferrou*  salts 
a  blue  precipitate  of  an  insdlul.li>  salt,  huvinp;  a  composition  FfljCuN,.. ;  lint  wit]]  ferric 
aatts  it  does  not  form  any  precipitate,  and  only  (rives  a  broivu  colour, ami  therefore  when 
transform  in  g  a  ferrous  salt  into  a  ferric  salt,  the  completion  of  the  transformation  may 
be  detected  by  takiiu;  a  drop  nf  the  liquid  on  paper  or  white  ,  limn  ami  ml.tingadropof  the 
ferricyanide  solution.  It  a  blue  precipitate  be  formed,  then  part  of  the  ferroua  salt  still 
remains;  if  there  ia  none,  it  meitns  that  the  train  formation  is  complete.  The  thi.xyanate 
does  not  give  any  marked  coloration  with  ferrous  salts;  but  with  ferric  salts  in  tin- 
most  diluted  state  it  forms  a  bright  red  soluble  compound,  and  therefore  when  trans- 
forming a  ferric  salt  into  a  ferrous  salt,  we  must  proceed  aa  before,  testing  a  drop  or  the 
solution  with  tlm.cviiini.tc.  when  the  aWiice  of  a  red  colour  will  prove  thn  total  trans- 
formation of  the  ferric  salt  into  the  ferrous  state,  and  if  a  red  colour  is  apparent  it 
shows  that  the  transformation  is  no' 
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This  self-incandescence  depends  on  internal  displacement  produced  by 
the  transition  of  the  easily-soluble  (in  acids)  variety  into  the  difficultly- 
soluble  variety,  but  does  not  depend  on  the  loss  of  water,  because 
the  anhydrous  oxide  undergoes  the  same  change.  In  addition  to  this 
there  exists  a  ferric  hydroxide,  or  hydrated  oxide  of  iron,  just  as  diffi- 
cultly soluble  in  acids  as  strongly-heated  anhydrous  iron  oxide  is.  This 
hydroxide  losing  water,  or  after  the  loss  of  water,  does  not  undergo 
such  self-incandescence,  because  no  tuch  state  of  internal  displacement 
occurs  (loss  of  energy  or  heat)  with  it  as  that  which  is  peculiar  to  the 
ordinary  oxide  of  iron.  The  ferric  hydroxide  which  is  difficultly  soluble 
in  acids  has  the  composition  Fe203,H20.  This  hydroxide  is  obtained 
by  a  prolonged  ebullition  of  water  in  which  is  suspended  ferric 
hydroxide  prepared  by  the  oxidation  of  ferrous  oxide,  and  also  some- 
times by  similar  treatment  of  the  ordinary  hydroxide  after  it  has  been 
for  a  long  time  in  contact  with  water.  The  transition  of  one  hydroxide 
to  another  is  apparent  by  a  change  of  colour ;  the  easily -soluble 
hydroxide  is  redder,  and  the  sparingly-soluble  hydroxide  more  yellow 
in  colour.22 

The  normal  salts  of  the  composition  Fe2X6  correspond  with  ferric 
oxide ;  for  example,  the  exceedingly  volatile  ferric  chloride,  Fe2Cl6, 
which  is  easily  prepared  in  the  anhydrous  state  by  the  action  of  chlorine 
on  heated  iron.23     Such  also  is  the  normal  ferric  nitrate,  Fe2(N03)6  ; 

M  Tho  two  ferric  hydroxides  are  not  only  characterised  by  the  above-mentioned 
properties,  but  also  by  the  fact  that  the  first  hydroxide  forms  immediately  with  potassium 
ferrocyanide,  K4FeC6Ne,  a  blue  colour  depending  on  the  formation  of  prussian  blue, 
whilst  the  second  hydroxide  does  not  give  any  reaction  whatever  with  this  salt.  The 
first  hydroxide  is  entirely  soluble  in  nitric,  hydrochloric,  and  all  other  acids ;  whilst  the 
second  sometimes  (not  always)  forms  a  brick-coloured  liquid,  which  appears  turbid 
and  does  not  give  the  reactions  peculiar  to  the  ferric  salts  (Pean  de  Saint  Gilles, 
Scheurer-Kestner).  In  addition  to  this,  when  the  smallest  quantity  of  an  alkaline  salt 
is  added  to  this  liquid,  ferric  oxide  is  precipitated.  Thus  a  colloidal  solution  is  formed 
(hydrosol),  which  is  exactly  similar  to  silica  hydrosol  (Chapter  XVII.),  according  to 
which  example  the  hydrosol  of  ferric  oxide  may  be  obtained. 

If  ordinary  ferric  hydroxide  is  dissolved  in  acetic  acid,  a  solution  of  the  colour  of  red 
wine  is  obtained,  which  has  all  the  reactions  characteristic  of  ferric  salts.  But  if  this 
solution  (fount  d  in  the  cold)  is  heated  to  the  boiling-point,  its  colour  is  very  rapidly 
J  n  ten  si  fie  1,  a  unell  of  acetic  acid  becomes  apparent,  and  the  solution  then  contains  a 
new  variety  of  ferric  oxide.  If  the  boiling  of  the  solution  be  continued,  acetic  acid  is 
evolved,  and  th  •  modified  ferric  oxide  is  precipitated.  If  the  evaporation  of  the  acetb 
acid  be  prevented  (in  a  closed  vessel,  and  the  liquid  be  heated  for  some  time,  the  whole 
of  the  ferric  hydroxide  then  passes  into  the  soluble  form,  and  if  some  alkaline  salt  be 
added  (to  the  hydrosol  formed),  the  whole  of  the  ferric  oxide  is  then  precipitated  in  its 
insoluble  form.  This  method  may  be  applied  for  separating  ferric  oxide  from  solutions 
of  its  salts. 

All  phenomena  observed  respecting  ferric  oxide  (colloidal  properties,  various  forms, 
formation  of  double  basic  salts)  demonstrate  that  this  substance,  like  silica,  alumina, 
lead  hydroxide,  &c,  is  polymerised,  that  the  composition  is  represented  by  (Fe9Os)n. 

15  The  ferric  compound  which  is  most  used  in  practice  (for  instance,  in  medicine,  for 
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it  is  obtained  hy  dissolving  iron  in  an  excess  of  nitric  acid,  taking  cniB 
as  fur  as  possible  to  prevent  any  rise  of  temperature.1'  Tlie  normal 
salt  separates  from  the  brown  solution  when  it  is  concentrated  under 

cauterising,  stopping  bleeding,  A-c— Oleum  Msrtis)  is  ferric  sMoridf,  Fe/-'1„,  obtained  in 
solution-Ior  instance,  as  2FejOs.3HiO  +  HHCl.  It  in  obtained  in  ilia  anhydrous  Mate 
l._v  rlii'  action  df  chlorine  on  lumti'd  iron.  Tin.'  ■■> [■.•rriii-.-ul  i^  curried  OB  in  a  porcelain 
lulie,  and  a  solid  viilatilr  mkiianre  is  then  formed  in  the  chape  of  brilliant  Ttolet  scales 
which  very  readily  absorb  moisture  from  the  air,  and  when  heated  with  water  decom- 
pose   01 v-laUine  ferric  wide  and  hydrochloric  acid:  Fe.JClc  +  aHjO  =  flHCI  +  FeaO... 

ferric  chloride  is  ho  volatile  that  the  density  of  its  vapours  maybe  determined.  At 
4UI"  it  is  equal  to  llM'fl  referred  to  hydrogen  .  the  formula  1'V.Cl,  corresponds  with  a 
density  of  li'.'J  "..  An  aqueous  solution  of  this  salt  linn  a  brown  colour.  On  evaporating 
iiinl  i  -.iolir:.'  LMs  -nlulion,  irv-liil-  -(■]., irntn  .1  .niuiiiing  tl  or  Id  molecules  of  HjO.  Ferric 
chloride  is  not  only  soluble  in  water,  bnt  also  in  alcohol  (similarly  to  magnesium  chlo- 
ride, Ae.|  and  in  ether.  If  the  latter  solutions  are  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  snu  they 
become  colourless,  and  deposit  EamxH  IJilliltfa  Fel'1,,  chlorine  being  disengaged. 
Alter  a  certain  lapse  of  time,  the  aqueous  solutions  of  ferric  chloride  decompose  with 

precipitation  of  a  basic,  salt,  thus  do stinting  [be  instability  of   ferric  chloride,  like 

the  other  salts  of  ferric  oxide.  This  salt  Is  much  more  stable  in  the  form  of  double 
salts,  as  are  all  the  ferric  salts  and  also  the  salts  of  mum  other  feeble  bases.  lVLssinm 
nr  (iiiiiiioLiiiirn  ebloride  forms  with  it  HTJ  bountiful  red  erv.-tals  of  a  double  tu.lt,  haling 
the  composition  Fe,Cle,lKCT,2H.,0.  When  a  solution  of  this  salt  is  evaporated,  it 
decomposes,  with  separation  of  potassium  chloride. 

"  The  normal  ferric  Baits  are  decomposed  by  best  and  even  by  water,  forming  basic 
salts,  which  may  be  prepared  in  various  ways,  (.».-)■>■  rally  ferric  livlno-ide  is  dissolved  in 
solutions  of  ferric  nitrate;  if  it  contains  a  double  quantity  of  iron  tho  basic  *t>H  El  then 
formed,  which,  therefore,  contains  Fe-jOj  (in  the  form  oi  hydroxidvl  +  'il'o.iNO-'..^ 
SFe-;0{NOj|„  a  salt  oJ  the  type  Fe,,OX4.  Probably  water  enters  into  its  composition. 
With  considerable  quantities  of  ferric  oxide,  in-oluble  basic  salts  are  obtained  containing 
various  amounts  of  ferric  hydroiide.  Thus  when  a  solution  of  the  above  mentioned  basic 
salt  is  boiled,  a  precipitate  is  formed  containing.'  -liTe.,1  t-.'L.'iiN  .(>■.'). UH.O,  which  probably 
contains  aFe;0,(NO,|.,  +  aFc.!0.1,3Hs0.  If  a  solution  of  basic  nitrate  be  sealed  in  a  tube 
and  then  immersed  in  lioiling  water,  the  colour  of  the  solution  changes  just  in  the  siiuic 
way  as  if  a  solution  of  ferric  acetate  had  been  employed.  The  solution  obtained  smells 
strongly  of  nitric  acid,  and  on  adding  a  drop  of  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  the 
insoluble  variety  of  hydrated  ferric  oxide  is  precipitated. 

Normal  ferric  crthaphosphatc  is  soluble  in  sulphuri.-.  hy.lnm-hlr.ri.-  und  similar  acid-, 
but  insoluble  in  others,  such  as,  for  instance,  acetic  acid.  The  composition  of  this  salt 
in  the  anhydrous  state  is  FeFO,,  liecause  in  orthophosphoric  arid  there  are  three 
atoms  of  hydrogen,  and  iron,  in  tho  ferric  stale,  replaces  the  three  [arts  of  hydrogen. 
This  salt  is  obtained  from  ferric  acetate,  which,  with  disndium  phosphate,  forms  a  white 
precipitate  of  FePO,,  containing  water  ("(limiting,  2  mol.  H.;0).  It  is  simplest  to  proceed 
a*  follows:  A  solution  of  fci  ric  chloride  1  yellowish  red  colour)  is  mixed  with  a  solution  of 
sodinm  acetate  in  excess  (this  must  be  done  first  and  nut  afterwards).  The  liquid  then 
assumes  an  intense  brown  notour  which  demon  stratus  the  formation  of  a  certain  quantity 
of  ferric  acetate  ;  then  the  disodinm  phosphate  directly  forms  a  while  gelatinous  precipitste 
of  ferric  phosphate.  Here  the  whole  of  the  iron  may  be  precipitated,  snd  the  liquid  from 
brown  then  becomes  colourless.  If  this  normal  salt  lie  immersed  i  n  orthophosphoric  acid, 
tho  crystalline  111  id  salt  Fell-.il't">,V.  is  formed.  If  there  is  an  excess  of  ferric  oxide  in  the 
solution,  the  precipitate  will  consist  of  the  ba«.i  ■  salt.  If  ferric  phosphate  be  dissolved 
in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  ammonia  be  added,  on  heating,  a  salt  in  precipitated  which, 
after  continued  washing  in  water  and  heating  (to  re  move  the  water!,  has  the  composition 
Pe.P.jO,,— that  is,  al'VjO.vPjOj.  In  an  aqueoos  condition  this  ssdt  may  be  considered  as 
ferric  hydroiide,  Fe.,(OH)Bl  in  which  (OHlj  is  replaced  by  the  equivalent  (judging  from 
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a  IihII  jar  over  sulphuric  acid.  This  salt,  Fe2(N03)6,9H20,  then 
ory^ta!  lines  in  well-formed  and  completely  colourless  crystals,25  which 
doliquosco  in  air,  melt  at  35°,  and  are  soluble  in  and  decomposed  by 
water.  The  decomposition  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  solution 
Is  brown  and  does  not  yield  the  whole  of  the  salt  again,  but  gives 
partly  basic  salt  The  normal  salt  is  completely  decomposed  with  great 
facility  by  heating  with  water,  even  at  130°,  and  this  is  made  use  of 
for  removing  iron  (and  also  certain  other  oxides  of  the  form  R*03) 
from  many  other  bases  (of  the  form  RO)  whose  nitrates  are  far  more 
stable. 

Iron  forms  one  more  oxide  besides  the  ferric  and  ferrous  oxides ; 
this  ctx&taios  twke  as  much  oxygen  as  the  former,  but  is  so  very 
mnsSaKe  that  it  can  neither  be  obtained  in  the  free  state  nor  as  a 
hydras  Whenever  such  conditions  of  double  decomposition  occur  as 
$fe*eJd  allow  of  its  separation  in  the  free  state,  it  decomposes  into 
octyxwr  aad  ferric  oxide.  It  is  known  in  the  state  of  salts,  and  is  only 
ssabte  ci  the  presence  of  alkalis,  and  forms  salts  with  them  which  have 
a  tfcciJedly  alkaline  reaction  ;  it  is  therefore  a  feebly  acid  oxide.  Thus 
when  >maH  pieces  of  iron  are  heated  with  nitre  or  potassium  chlorate,  a 
pucasstutni  sah  of  the  composition  K2Fe04  is  formed,  and  therefore  the 
hydras*  oorwponding  with  this  salt  should  have  the  composition 
HtFK-V  It  is  called  ferric  acid.  Its  anhydride  ought  to  contain  Fe03 
vwr  Fe*l\—  twice  as  much  oxygen  as  ferric  oxide.  If  a  solution  of 
porassiuJBi  ferrate  is  mixed  with  acid,  the  free  hydrate  ought  to  be 
formed*  but  h  immediately  decomposes 

^2K*Fe04 + 5HtS04=2E:2S04  +  Fe2(S04)3  +  5H20  +  03) 

lb*  Vmiafr'im  «*  N*jPO*  from  SNaHO)  group  P04.  Whenever  ammonia  is  added  to  a 
mmmaumi  coofeauiiBg  an  excess  of  ferric  salt  and  a  certain  amount  of  phosphoric  acid,  a 
lMN*;t£ife*ttf  i*  tamed  containing  the  whole  of  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  mass  of  the  ferric 

K«rec  oa*W  is  characterised  as  a  feeble  base,  and  also  by  the  fact  of  its  forming  double 
^ — Kmt  \mO*»o*s  potassium  iron  alum,  which  has  a  composition  Fe2(S04):;,K,2S04,24H70 
v*  V*K;S*.W**H*0-  It  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  almost  colourless  or  light  rose- 
cofemred  iar$e  oetahedra  of  the  regular  system  by  simply  mixing  solutions  of  potassium 
Mtfrhifcfr*  ami  the  ferric  sulphate  obtained  by  dissolving    ferric    oxide  in  sulphuric 

s*  It  would  seem  that  all  normal  ferric  Baits  are  colourless,  and  that  the  brown  colour 
*l)ucbi  i*  peculiar  to  the  solutions  is  really  due  to  basic  ferric  salts.  A  remarkable 
vxampfc  of  the  seeming  change  of  colour  of  salts  is  represented  by  the  ferrous  and  ferric 
i>.\*laft«£»  The  former  in  a  dry  state  has  a  yellow  colour,  although,  as  a  rule,  the  ferrous 
.-vJVi  are  green,  and  the  latter  is  colourless  or  pale  green.  When  the  normal  ferric  salt  is 
vtttfttioKed  in  water  it  is,  like  many  salts,  probably  decomposed  by  the  water  into  acid 
aud  basic  salt,  and  the  latter  communicates  a  brown  colour  to  the  solution.  Iron  alum 
i*  ahuvvit  colourless,  is  easily  decomposed  by  water,  and  is  the  best  proof  of  our  supposi- 
tion. The  study  of  the  phenomena  peculiar  to  ferric  nitrate  might,  in  my  opinion,  give 
*  vvrv  useful  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  aqueous  solutions  of  salts.    Ferrous 
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oxygen  being  evolved.  If  a.  small  quantity  of  acid  be  taken,  or  if  a 
solution  of  potassium  ferrate  be  heated  with  solutiuus  of  other  metallic 
salts,  ferric  oxide  is  separated,  for  instance  : 

2CuSO«  +  2KjFeO«=2K3S04  +  Os+FeaOj  +  2CuO. 

Both  these  oxides  are  naturally  deposited  in  the  form  of  hydrates. 
This  shows  that  not  only  the  hydrate  HjFeO,,  but  also  the  salts  of  the 
heavy  metals  corresponding  with  this  higher  oxide  of  iron,  are  not 
formed  by  reactions  of  double  decomposition.  The  solution  of  potas- 
sium ferrate  naturally  acts  as  a  powerful  oxidising  agent  ;  for  instance, 
it  transforms  manganous  oxide  into  the  dioxide,  sulphurous  into 
sulphuric  acid,  oxalic  acid  into  carlionic  anhydride  aud  water,  &c.w 

Iron  thus  combines  with  oxygen  in  three  proportions  :  RO,  Ra03, 
and  R03.  It  might  have  been  expected  that  there  would  be  inter- 
mediate stages  RO,  and  R,Os,  but  for  iron  these  are  unknown.  The 
lower  oxide  has  a  distinctly  basic  character,  the  higher  is  feebly  acid. 
The  only  one  which  is  stable  in  the  free  state  is  ferrio  oxide,  FeaO,  (  the 
suboxide,  FeO,  absorbs  oxygen,  and  ferric  anhydride,  FeOa,  evolves  it. 
It  is  also  the  same  for  other  elements  ;  the  character  of  each  is  deter- 
mined by  the  relative  degree  of  stability  of  the  known  oxides.  The 
salts  FeX.j  correspond  with  the  suboxide,  the  salts  FeX,  or  FejX6  with 
the  sesquioxide,  and  FeX6  represents  those  of  ferric  acid,  as  its  polos- 
sium  salt  is  FeOa(OK)(,  corresponding  with  K,804,  KaMnO<,  KaCrO„ 
Ac.  Iron  therefore  forma  compounds  of  the  types  FeXj,  FeX3,  and 
FeXs,  but  this  latter,  like  the  type  NX5,  does  not  appear  separately,  but 
only  when  X  represents  heterogeneous  elements  or  groups  ;  for  instance, 
fornitrogen  in  the  form  of  NO„(OH),  NH,C1,  <tc,  for  iron  in  the  form 
of  FeO..,(OK)3.  But  still  the  type  FeXfi  exists,  and  therefore  FeX,  and 
FeX3  are  compounds  like  ammonia,  NH3,  which  are  capable  of  further 
combinations  up    to   FeX6  and  further,    which  is  expressed   in    the 

oxalate,  and  its  double  n.ilL  ivitli  nntassinm  iimUte,  set  as  [loworful  reducing  agents,  and 
the  Utter  is  on  this  account  used  in  photography  (as  a  developer). 

**  If  chlorine  be  passed  through  a  strong  solution  ol  jwtassium  hydroxide  in  which 
hydrated  ferrio  oxide  is  sui-pcndod.  Lin.-  turbid  liquid  acquires  a  dark  pomegranate  red 
colour  and  contains  potassium  ferrate  ;  10KHO  +  FbjOs  +  801,  -aK.1PaO<  +  IlKCI  +  BHaO- 
The  chlorine  must  not  he  in  excess,  otherwise  the  su.lt  is  again  d«twpossq\  although  the 
mode  of  decomposition  is  unknown;  bowerer,  ferric  chloride  and  potassium  chlorate 
ore.  probably  formed.  Another  way  in  which  tlie  above-described  salt  is  formed  IB  also 
remarkable  :  a  galvanic  current  [[nun  0  drove  elements)  is  [Hissed  through  cast-iron  and 
platinum  electrodes  into  a  atrong  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide.  The  cast-iron 
electrode  is  connected  with  ihu  positive  pole,  iin.i  the  platinum  elcctrodo  is  surrounded 
by  a  porons  earthen  cylinder.     Oxygen  ought  to  be  evoked  at  the  cant-iron  electrode, 

■boat  it.     It  is  remarkable  that  the  cast  iron  cannot  bo  replaced  by  wrought  iron. 
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property  of  ferrous  and  ferric  salts  of  forming  compounds  with  water  of 
crystallisation,  double  and  basic  salts,  whose  stability  is  determined  by 
the  quality  of  the  elements  included  in  the  types  FeX2  and  FeX3. 
When  the  molecule  Fe2Cl6  is  produced  instead  of  FeCl3,  this  complica- 
tion of  the  type  also  occurs.  Therefore  complex  compounds  may  be 
expected  to  correspond  with  ferrous  and  ferric  oxides.  Amongst 
these  the  series  of  cyanogen  compounds  is  particularly  interesting  ;  their 
formation  and  character  is  not  only  determined  by  the  property  which 
iron  possesses  of  forming  complex  types,  but  also  by  the  similar  faculty 
of  the  cyanogen  compounds,  which,  like  nitriles  (Chapter  IX.),  have 
clearly  developed  properties  of  polymerisation  and  in  general  of  forming 
complex  compounds. 

In  tlie  cyanogen  compounds  of  iron,  two  degrees  might  be  expected  : 
Fe(CN)2,  corresponding  with  ferrous  oxide,  andFe(CN)3,  corresponding 
with  ferric  oxide.  There  are  actually,  however,  many  other  known 
compounds,  intermediate  and  far  more  complex.  They  correspond 
with  the  double  salts  so  easily  formed  by  metallic  cyanides.  The  two 
following  double  salts  are  particularly  well  known,  very  stable,  often 
used,  and  easily  prepared.  Potassium  ferrocyanide,  or  yellow  prussiate  of 
potash,  a  double  salt  of  cyanide  of  potassium  and  ferrous  cyanide,  has 
the  composition  FeC2N2,4KCN,  its  crystals  contain  3  mol.  of  water  : 
K4FeC6N6,3H20.  The  other  is  potassium  ferricyanide  or  red  prussiate 
of  potash  or  Gmelin's  salt,  containing  cyanide  of  potassium  with  ferric 
cyanide  ;  its  composition  is  Fe(CN)3,3KCN  or  K3FeC6N6.  Its  crystals 
do  not  contain  water.  The  second  differs  from  the  first  in  its  contain- 
ing, not  four  but,  only  three  atoms  of  potassium,  and  is  obtained  from 
the  first  by  the  action  of  chlorine,  which  removes  one  atom  of  the 
potassium.  A  whole  series  of  other  ferrocyanic  compounds  correspond 
with  these  ordinary  salts. 

Before  treating  of  the  preparation  and  properties  of  these  two 
remarkable  and  very  stable  salts,  it  must  be  observed  that  with  ordi- 
nary reagents  neither  of  them  gives  the  same  double  decompositions  as 
the  other  ferrous  and  ferric  salts,  nor  exhibits  the  characteristic  proper- 
ties of  the  potassium  cyanide  which  they  contain.  Thus  these  salts 
have  a  neutral  reaction,  are  unchanged  by  air,  dilute  acids,  or  water, 
unlike  potassium  cyanide  and  even  some  of  its  double  salts.  When 
solutions  of  these  salts  are  treated  with  potassium  hydroxide,  they  do 
not  give  a  precipitate  of  ferrous  or  ferric  hydroxides,  neither  are  they 
precipitated  by  sodium  carbonate.  This  led  the  earlier  investigators  to 
recognise  special  independent  groupings  in  them.  The  yellow  prus- 
siate was  considered  to  contain  the  complex  radicle  FeC6N6  combined 
with  potassium,  namely  with  K4,  and  K3  was  attributed  to  the  red 
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prussiate,  or  else  another  radicle  Fe^C^N,,,  combined  with  K,-,  was 
assumed  to  be  present.  Tbia  was  confirmed  by  the  fact  thnt  whilst 
in  both  suits  any  other  metal,  oven  hydrogen,  might  be  substi- 
tuted for  potassium,  the  iron  remained  unexchangeable,  just  as 
nitrogen  m  the  cyanogen,  ammonium,  and  nitrates  does  not  enter  into 
double  decomposition,  being  in  the  state  of  the  complex  radicles  CN, 
NH„  NO,.  Such  a  representation  is,  however,  completely  superfluous 
for  the  explanation  of  the  peculiarities  in  the  reactions  of  such  com' 
pounds  as  double  salts.  If  a  magnesium  salt  which  can  be  precipitated 
by  potassium  hydroxide  does  not  form  a  precipitate  in  the  presence  of 
ammonium  chloride,  it  is  very  clear  that  it  is  owing  to  the  formation 
of  a  soluble  double  salt  which  is  not  decomposed  by  alkalis.  Ami 
there  is  no  necessity  to  account  for  the  peculiarity  of  reaction  of  a 
double  salt  by  the  formation  of  a  new  complex  radicle.  In  the  same 
way  also,  in  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  tartaric  acid  cupric  sails  do  not 
form  a  precipitate  with  potassium  hydroxide,  because  a  double  salt  ui 
formed.  These  peculiarities  are  more  easily  understood  in  the  case  of 
cyanogen  compounds  than  in  all  others,  because  all  cyanogen  com- 
pounds, as  unsaturated  compounds,  show  a  marked  tendency  to 
complexity.  This  tendency  is  satisfied  in  double  salts.  The 
appearance  of  a  peculiar  character  in  double  cyanides  is  the  more 
easily  understood  as  in  the  case  of  potassium  cyanide  itself,  and  also  in 
hydrocyanic  acid,  a  great  many  peculiarities  have  been  observed 
which  are  not  encountered  in  those  haloid  compounds,  potassium 
chloride  and  hydrochloric  acid,  with  which  it  was  usual  to  compare 
cyanogen  compounds.  These  peculiarities  become  more  comprehensible 
on  comparing  cyanogen  compounds  with  ammonium  compounds.  Thus 
in  the  presence  of  ammonia  the  reactions  of  many  compounds  change 
considerably.  If,  in  addition  to  this,  it  is  remembered  that  the 
presence  of  many  carbon  (organic)  compounds  frequently  completely 
disturbs  the  reaction  of  salts,  the  peculiarities  of  many  double  cyanides 
will  appear  still  less  strange,  Ijeeause  they  contain  carbon.  The  fact 
that  the  presence  of  carbon  or  another  element  in  the  compound  produces 
a  change  in  the  reactions,  may  lie  likened  to  the  action  of  oxygen,  which, 
whencntering  into  a  combination,  also  very  materially  '  liiiiiges  the  nature 
of  reactions.  Chlorine  is  not  detected  by  silver  nitrate  if  it  is  in  the 
form  of  potassium  chlorate,  KClOj,  as  it  is  detected  in  potassium  chloride, 
KC1.  The  iron  in  ferrous  and  ferric  compounds  varies  in  its  reactions.  In 
addition  to  the  above-mentioned  facts,  consideration  ought  to  be  given  to 
the  circumstance  that  the  mutability  of  nitric  acid  disappears  or  un- 
dergoes considerable  modification  in  its  alkali  salts,  and  in  general 
the  properties  of  a  salt  often  differ  much  from  those  of  the  acid.     Every 
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doable  salt  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  peculiar  kind  of  saline  compound  * 
potassium  cyanide  is,  as  it  were,  a  basic,  and  ferrous  cyanide  an  acid, 
element.  They  may  be  unstable  in  the  separate  state,  but  form  a 
stable  double  compound  when  combined  together  ;  the  act  of  combina- 
tion disengages  the  energy  of  the  elements,  and  they,  so  to  speak, 
saturate  each  other.  Naturally,  all  this  is  not  a  definite  explanation, 
but  then  the  admission  of  a  special  complex  radicle  can  even  less  be 
regarded  assach. 

Potassium  ferrocyanide,  K4FeC*yc,  is  very  easily  formed  by  mixing 
solutions  of  ferrous  sulphate  and  potassium  cyanide.  First,  a  white 
precipitate  of  ferrous  cyanide,  FeC*X„  is  formed,  which  becomes  blue 
on  exposure  to  air,  but  is  soluble  in  an  excess  of  potassium  cyanide, 
forming  the  ferrocyanide.  The  same  yellow  prussiate  is  obtained  on 
heating  animal  nitrogenous  charcoal  or  animal  matters — for  instance 
horn,  leather  cuttings,  Ac. — with  potassium  carbonate  in  iron  vessels,*7 
the  mass  formed  being  afterwards  boiled  with  water  with  exposure  to 
air,  potassium  cyanide  first  appearing,  which  gives  yellow  prussiate.  In 
this  manner  it  is  manufactured  on  the  large  scale,  and  is  called  *  vellow 
prussiate '  ('  prussiate  de  potasse,'  Blutlaugensalz).  The  animal  charcoal 
may  be  exchanged  for  wood  charcoal,  permeated  with  potassium  car- 
bonate and  heated  in  air — that  is,  nitrogen  ;  the  mass  thus  produced 
is  then  boiled  in  water  with  ferric  oxide.2* 

It  is  easy  to  substitute  other  metals  for  the  potassium  in  the  yellow 
prussiate.  The  hydrogen  salt  or  hydroferrocyanic  acid,  H4FeC6N6,  is 
obtained  by  mixing  strong  solutions  of  yellow  prussiate  and  hydro- 
chloric acid.  If  ether  be  added  and  the  air  be  excluded,  the  acid  is 
obtained  directly,  in  the  form  of  a  white,  scarcely  crystalline  precipitate 
which  becomes  blue  on  exposure  to  air  (like  ferrous  cyanide  from  the 
formation  of  blue  compounds  of  ferrous  and  ferric  cyanides,  and  it  is 
on  this  account  used  in  cotton  printing).  It  is  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol,  but  not  in  ether,  has  marked  acid  properties,  decomposes  car- 

27  The  sulphur  of  the  animal  refuse  here  forms  the  compound  FeKS.^  which,  by  the 
action  of  potassium  cyanide,  yields  potassium  sulphide,  thiocyanate,  and  ferrocyanide. 

u  Potassium  ferrocyanide  may  also  be  obtained  from  prussian  blue  by  boiling  with  a 
solution  of  potassium  and  hydroxide,  and  from  the  ferricyanide  by  the  action  of  alkalis 
and  reducing  substances  (because  the  red.  prussiate  is  a  product  of  oxidation  produced  by 
the  action  of  chlorine  :  a  ferric  salt  is  reduced  to  a  ferrous  salt),  Arc.  On  evaporation  the 
solution  yields  large  pliable  crystals  containing  3  molecules  of  water,  which  is  easily 
expelled  by  heating  above  100c.  100  parts  of  water  at  the  ordinary  temperature  are 
capable  of  dissolving  25  parts  of  this  salt ;  its  sp.  gr.  is  1  88.  When  ignited  it  forms 
potasftium  cyanide  and  iron  carbide,  FeC3.  Oxidising  substances  change  it  into  potassium 
ferricyanide.  With  strong  sulphuric  acid  it  gives  carbonic  oxide,  and  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  when  heated,  prussic  acid  is  evolved  according  to  the  equation  :  2KsFeC6N6 
-r8U3S04sKaFe3CfNi+8KaS04-r  6HCN ;  hence  in  the  yellow  prussiate  K,  replaces  Fe- 
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bonates,  which  renders  it  possible  to  readily  prepare  ferrocyanides  of 
the  metals  of  the  alkalis  and  alkaline  earths  ;  these  are  readily  soluble, 
have  a  neutral  reaction,  and  resemble  the  yellow  prussiate.  Solutions 
of  these  salts  form  precipitates  with  the  salts  of  other  metals,  because 
the  ferrocyanides  of  the  heavy  metals  are  insoluble.  Here  the  whole 
of  the  potassium  of  the  yellow  prussiate,  or  only  a  part  of  it,  is  exchanged 
for  an  equivalent  quantity  of  the  heavy  metal.  Thus,  when  a  cupric 
salt  is  added  to  a  solution  of  yellow  prussiate,  a  red  precipitate  is  obtained 
which  still  contains  half  the  potassium  of  the  yellow  prussiate  : 

K  4FeC6N6  +  CuS04 = K2CuFeC6N6  +  K2S04. 

But  if  the  process  be  reversed  (the  salt  of  copper  will  then  be  in  excess) 
the  whole  of  the  potassium  will  be  exchanged  for  copper,  forming  a 
reddish-brown  precipitate,  Cu2FeC6N6,9H20.  This  reaction,  and  also 
those  similar  to  it,  are  very  sensitive,  and  may  be  used  for  testing 
metals  in  solution,  more  especially  as  the  colour  of  the  precipitate  very 
often  shows  a  marked  difference  when  one  metal  is  exchanged  fop 
another.  Zinc,  cadmium,  lead,  antimony,  tin,  silver,  cuprous  and 
aurous  salts  form  white  precipitates ;  cupric,  uranium,  titanium, 
and  molybdenum  salts  form  reddish-brown ;  those  of  nickel,  cobalt, 
and  chromium,  green  precipitates ;  with  ferrous  salts,  ferrocyanide 
forms,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  a  white  precipitate — namely, 
Fe.2FeC6N6,  or  FeC2N2 — which  turns  blue  on  exposure  to  air,  and, 
with  ferric  salts,  a  blue  precipitate  called  prussian  blue.  Here  the 
potassium  is  replaced  by  iron,  the  reaction  being  expressed  thus  : 
2Fe,Cl6-f3K4FeCGN6  =  12KCl  +  Fe4Fe3C,8NI8,  the  latter  formula 
expressing  the  composition  of  prussian  blue.  It  is  therefore  the 
compound  4Fe(CN)3  +  3Fe(CN)2.  The  yellow  prussiate  is  prepared  in 
chemical  works  on  a  large  scale,  especially  for  the  manufacture  of  this 
blue  pigment,  which  is  used  for  dyeing  cloth  and  other  fabrics,  and 
also  as  one  of  the  ordinary  blue  paints.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and 
the  stuffs  are  therefore  dyed  by  first  soaking  them  in  a  solution  of  a 
ferric  salt,  and  then  in  a  solution  of  yellow  prussiate.  However,  if 
there  be  an  excess  of  yellow  prussiate,  complete  substitution  between 
potassium  and  iron  does  not  occur,  and  soluble  blue  is  formed :  KFe2(CN)6 
=  KCN,Fe(CN)2,Fe(CN)3.  This  blue  salt  is  colloidal,  is  soluble 
in  pure  water,  but  insoluble  and  precipitated  when  other  salts — for 
instance,  potassium  or  sodium  chloride — are  present,  even  in  small 
quantities,  and  is  therefore  first  obtained  as  a  precipitate.29 

79  Skraup  obtained  this  salt  both  from  potassium  ferrocyanide  with  ferric  chloride 
and  from  ferricyanide  with  ferrous  chloride,  which  evidently  shows  that  it  contains  iron 
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Potassium  ferricyanide,  or  red  prussiate  of  potash,  K3FeC6N6,  is 
called  '  Gmelin's  salt,'  because  this  savant  obtained  it  by  the  action 
of  chlorine  on  a  solution  of  the  yellow  prussiate  :  K4FeC6N6  +  Cl 
=K3FeC6N6  +  KCl.  The  reaction  is  due  to  the  ferrous  salt  being 
changed  by  the  action  of  the  chlorine  into  a  ferric  salt.  It  separates 
from  solutions  in  anhydrous,  finely-formed  prisms  of  a  red  colour,  but 
the  solution  has  an  olive  colour  ;  in  100  parts  of  water,  at  10%  37 
parts  of  the  salt  are  dissolved,  and  at  100°  78  parts.30  The  red  prus- 
siate gives  a  blue  precipitate  with  ferrous  salts,  called  TurnbulVs  blue, 
very  much  like  prussian  blue  (and  the  soluble  blue),  because  it  also 
contains  ferrous  cyanide  and  ferric  cyanide,  although  in  another  propor- 

in  both  the  ferric  and  ferrous  states.    With  ferrous  chloride  it  forms  prussian  blue,  and 
with  ferric  chloride  Turnbull's  blue. 

Prussian  blue  was  discovered  in  the  beginning  of  the  past  century  by  a  Berlin 
manufacturer,  Diesbach.  It  was  then  prepared,  as  it  sometimes  is  also  at  present, 
directly  from  potassium  cyanide  obtained  by  heating  animal  charcoal  with  potassium 
carbonate.  The  mass  thus  obtained  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  alum  is  added  to  the 
solution  in  order  to  saturate  the  free  alkali,  and  then  a  solution  of  green  vitriol  is  added 
which  has  previously  been  sufficiently  exposed  to  the  air  to  contain  both  ferric  and 
ferrous  salts.  If  the  solution  of  potassium  cyanide  is  mixed  with  a  solution  containing 
both  salts,  prussian  blue  will  be  formed,  because  it  is  a  compound  of  ferrous  cyanide, 
FeC2N2,  and  ferric  cyanide,  Fe2CcN6.  A  ferric  salt  with  potassium  ferrocyanide  forms 
a  blue  colour,  because  ferrous  cyanide  is  obtained  from  the  first  salt  and  ferric  cyanide 
from  the  second.  During  the  preparation  of  this  compound  alkali  must  be  avoided,  as 
otherwise  the  precipitate  would  contain  oxides  of  iron.  Prussian  blue  has  not  a  crystal- 
line structure ;  it  forms  a  blue  mass  with  a  copper-red  metallic  lustre.  Both  acids  and 
alkalis  act  on  it.  The  action  is  at  first  confined  to  the  ferric  salt  it  contains.  Thus 
alkalis  form  ferric  oxide  and  ferrocyanide  in  solution:  2Fe2C6N6,8FeC2N2  +  12KHO 
=  2(Fe203,8H.20)  +  8K4FeC6Nc.  Various  ferrocyanides  may  be  thus  prepared.  Prussian 
blue  is  soluble  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  oxalic  acid,  forming  blue  ink.  In  air,  when 
exposed  to  the  action  of  light,  it  fades;  but  in  the  dark  again  absorbs  oxygen  and 
becomes  blue,  which  fact  is  also  sometimes  noticed  in  blue  cloth.  An  excess  of  potassium 
ferrocyanide  renders  prussian  blue  soluble  in  water,  although  insoluble  in  various  saline 
solutions — that  is,  it  converts  it  into  soluble  blue.  Strong  hydrochloric  acid  likewise 
dissolves  prussian  blue. 

50  Much  chlorine  must  not  be  taken  in  preparing  this  compound,  otherwise  the  reaction 
goes  further.  It  is  easy  to  find  when  the  action  of  the  chlorine  on  potassium  ferrocyanide 
must  cease;  it  is  only  necessary  to  take  a  sample  of  the  liquid  and  add  a  solution  of  a 
ferric  salt  to  it.  If  there  is  a  precipitate  of  prussian  blue  formed,  then  more  chlorine 
must  be  added,  as  there  is  still  some  undecomposed  ferrocyanide,  because  the  ferricyanide 
does  not  give  a  precipitate  with  ferric  salts.  Potassium  ferricyanide,  as  well  us  the 
ferrocyanide,  easily  exchanges  its  potassium  for  hydrogen  and  various  metals  by  double 
decomposition.  With  the  salts  of  tin,  silver,  and  mercury  it  forms  yellow  precipitates, 
and  with  those  of  uranium,  nickel,  cobalt,  copper,  and  bismuth  brown  precipitates.  The 
lead  salt  under  the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  forms  lead  sulphide  and  a  hydrogen 
salt  or  acid,  HT,FeC6N6,  corresponding  with  potassium  ferricyanide,  which  is  soluble, 
crystallises  in  red  needles,  and  resembles  hydroferrocyanic  acid,  H4FeCcN6.  Under  the 
action  of  reducing  agents — for  instance,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  copper — potassium  ferri- 
cyanide is  changed  into  ferrocyanide,  especially  in  the  presence  of  alkalis,  and  thus 
forms  a  rather  energetic  oxidising  agent — capable,  for  instance,  of  changing  manganous 
oxide  into  dioxide. 
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tion,  being  thus  formed  :  3FeClJ  +  2K3FeC„N(1=GKCl  +  F<?3Fe;Cl3Nls, 
or  3FeC5Na,FeaC0N0  ;  whilst  in  Prussian  blue  we  have  Fe;Cy,8,  and 
here  Fe.fiCy,a.  A  ferric  salt  ought  to  form  ferric  cyanide,  Fe^N,,, 
with  rod  pruKsiato,  but  ferric  cyanide  it  soluble,  and  therefore  there  is 
no  precipitate,  and  the  liquid  only  becomes  brown.31 

If  chlorine  and  sodium  are  representatives  of  independent  groups 
of  elements,  the  same  may  also  be  said  of  iron.  Its  nearest  analogues 
alone  show,  besides  a  similarity  in  character,  a  likeness  as  regards 
physical  properties  and  a  proximity  in  atomic  weight.  Iron  occupies  a 
medium  position  amongst  its  nearest  analogues,  Ijoili  with  respect  to 
properties  and  faculty  of  forming  saline  oxides,  and  also  as  regards 
atomic  weight.  On  the  one  hand,  cobalt,  58,  and  nickel,  59,  approach 
iron,  5G  ;  they  are  metals  of  a  more  basic  character,  they  do  not  form 


ni  It  id  important  to  mention  »  Buries  of  readily  cryst  alii  sable  -.alts  formed  by  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  ou  |K>taSHium  and  other  (ern»  y.aiides  mul  ferricvanides.  These 
ealts  cuntuin  the  elements  o[  nitric  oxide,  and  art!  therefore  called  mtro-lnitrmni) 
ferricganidez  hnirvprussiilfa).  Most  often  a  crystalline  sodium  salt  is  obtained, 
Na.JFaCtN«0,9H,0.  lu  its  compoBition  thia  salt  differs  from  the  red  sodium  salt, 
NajFeC.Ns,  by  the  tact  that  in  it  one  molecule  of  sodium  cyanide,  NaCM,  is  replaced  by 
nitric  oxide,  NO.  In  order  to  prepare  it,  potassium  tcnvcyanide  in  powder  most  be 
mixed  with  five-sevenths  of  its  weight  of  nitric  uc-ifl  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of 
water.  The  mixture  is  at  first  left  at  the  ordinary  tempera!  ore,  and  then  heated  m  a 
water-bath.  Here  ferricyanide  is  first  of  all  formed  .(as  shown  by  the  liquid  giving  a 
precipitate  with  ferrous  chloride),  which  then  disappears  inn  precipitate  with  ferrous 
chloride),  aud  forms  a  green  precipitate.  The  liquid,  whan  cooled,  deposits  crystals 
of  nitre.  The  liquid  is  then  strained  off  nnd  mixed  with  sodium  carbonate,  boiled, 
filtered,  and  evaporated  ;  sodium  nitrate  and  the  salt  described  are  de|iosited  io  crystals. 
It  separates  in  prisms  of  a  red  colonr.  Alkalis  and  Halts  of  the  alkaline  earths  do  not 
give  precipitates  :  thev  arc  ■.nlntile,  liul.  [It-1  salts  ef  iiim,  /ha1,  copper,  and  silver  form 
precipitate,  where  sodium  is  enhanced  with  these  metals.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
sulphides  of  the  alkali  metals  ^ive  with  thin  salt  an  intense  bright  purple  coloration. 
This  series  of  compounds  was  discovered  by  Gineliu  nnd  studied  by  i'layfair  and  others 
{1B4B). 

This  series  to  a  certain  extent  resembles  the   nitro- sulphide    series  described  by 

It"  1 1 ii.       Ib-re     flu-    priniarv    C"llip'  iiiuil    '« insists    'if    black    crystal-.,    which    are    thus 

obtained: — Solutions  of  potassium  hydrosul|ilhdc  ami  nitrite  are  mixed,  and  the  mixture 
is  agitated  whilst  ferric  chloride  is  added,  then  boiled  and  filtered;  on  cooling.  HoA 
rrgatals  are  deposited,  hai  infi  tie-  ci  inquisition  Fe^iXO),,,, H  ;0  (Kfiwnln-rs'l,  or,  accord- 
ing to  llemel.  FeNOj.NH-jS.  They  have  s,  slightly  meHllic  lustre,  and  ure-  soluble  ,n 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  They  absorb  the  latter  as  easily  as  calcium  chloride  absorbs 
water.  In  the  presence  of  alkalis  these  crystals  remain  unchanged,  hut  with  acids  they 
evolvo  nitric  oxides.  It  is  affirmed  that  there  are  several  compounds  which  are  capable 
of  inUnbasnging,  nnd  cm-respond  with  Rouasin's  salt.  Here  we  enter  into  the  series  of 
the  nitrogen  compound*  which  have  been  as.  yet  but  little  investigated,  and  will  most 
probably  in  time  form  most  instructive  material  for  studying  the  nature  of  that  element. 
These  aeries  of  compounds  are  as  unlike  the  usual  saline  cmupcunds  ,,(  inorganic,  che- 
mistry as  are  organic  hydrocarbons.  There  in  no  necessity  lo  describe  these  series  in 
detail,  bci.'iiu-'  their  connection  with  other  compounds  is  not  yet  clear,  and  they  have 
net  yet  any  application  ;  but,  all  the  same,  their  investigation  gives  promise  of  opeuing 
out  other  realms  of  knowledge  in  the  future  of  chemislxy. 
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stable  acids  or  higher  degrees  of  oxidation,  and  are  a  transition  to 
copper,  63,  and  zinc,  65.  On  the  other  hand,  manganese,  55,  and 
chromium,  52,  are  the  nearest  to  iron  ;  they  form  both  basic  and  acid 
oxides,  and  are  a  transition  to  the  metals  possessing  acid  properties. 
In  addition  to  having  atomic  weights  approximately  alike,  chromium, 
manganese,  iron,  cobalt,  nickel,  and  copper  have  also  nearly  the  same 
specific  gravity,  so  that  the  atomic  volumes  and  the  molecules  of  their 
analogous  compounds  are  also  near  to  one  another  (see  table  at  the 
beginning  of  this  volume).  Besides  this,  the  likeness  between  the 
above-mentioned  elements  is  also  seen  from  the  following  : 

They  form  suboxides,  RO,  fairly  energetic  bases,  isomorphous  with 
magnesia — for  instance,  the  salt  RS04,7H20,  akin  to  MgS04,7H2O, 
and  FeS04,7H20,  or  to  sulphates  containing  less  water ;  with  alkali 
sulphates  all  form  double  salts  crystallising  with  6H20 ;  all  are  capable 
of  forming  ammonium  salts,  <fec. 

The  lower  hydroxides,  in  the  cases  of  nickel  and  cobalt,  are  fairly 
stable,  are  not  easily  oxidised  (the  nickel  compound  with  more  difficulty 
than  cobalt,  a  transition  to  copper) ;  with  manganese,  and  especially 
with  chromium,  they  are  more  easily  oxidised  than  >vith  iron  and  pass 
into  higher  oxides. 

They  also  form  oxides  of  the  form  R20:„  and  with  nickel,  cobalt, 
and  manganese  this  oxide  is  very  unstable,  and  is  more  easily  reduced 
than  ferric  oxide  ;  but,  in  the  case  of  chromium,  it  is  very  stable,  and 
forms  the  ordinary  kind  of  salts.  It  is  isomorphous  with  ferric  oxide, 
forms  alums,  is  a  feeble  base,  <kc.  Chromium  and  manganese  are  more 
easily  oxidised  with  alkali  and  oxygen  than  iron  is,  forming  salts  like 
potassium  ferrate  ;  but  cobalt  and  nickel  are  difficult  to  oxidise,  their 
acids  are  not  known  with  any  certainty,  and  are,  in  all  probability, 
still  less  stable. 

If  compounds  RaCl6  are  formed,  they  are  volatile  like  Fe2Cl6.  The 
cyanogen  compounds,  especially  for  manganese  and  cobalt,  are  very  near 
akin  to  the  corresponding  ferrocyanides. 

The  oxides  of  nickel  and  cobalt  are  more  easily  reduced  to  metal 
than  those  of  iron,  but  those  of  manganese  and  chromium  are  not  re- 
duced so  easily  as  iron,  and  the  metals  themselves  are  not  easily 
obtained  in  a  pure  state ;  they  are  capable  of  forming  varieties 
resembling  cast  iron. 

The  metals  have  a  grey  iron  colour  and  are  very  difficult  to  melt, 
but  nickel  and  cobalt  can  be  melted  in  the  reverberatory  furnace  and 
are  more  fusible  than  iron,  whilst  chromium  is  more  difficult  to  melt 
than  platinum  (Deville). 

When  incandescent  these  metals  decompose  water,  but  with  greater 
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difficulty  as  the  atomic  weight  rises,  forming  a  transition  to  copper, 
which  doM  not  decompose  water. 

All  the  compounds  of  these  metals  have  various  colours,  which  are 
sometimes  very  bright,  especially  in  the  higher  stages  .if  oxidation. 

These  metals  of  the  iron  group  are  often  met  with  together  in 
nature.  Manganese  nearly  everywhere  accompanies  iron,  and  iron  is 
always  an  ingredient  in  the  ores  of  manganese.  Chromium  is  found 
principally  as  chrome  ironstone— that  is,  a  peculiar  kind  of  magnetic 
oxide  where  Fes03  is  replaced  by  CraOj. 

Nickel  and  cobalt  are  the  same  inseparable  companions  as  iron  and 
manganese.  The  similarity  between  them  even  extends  to  such 
remote  properties  as  magnetic  (jualities.  In  this  series  of  metals  we 
find  those  which  are  the  most  magnetic:  iron,  cobalt,  and  nickel. 
There  is  even  a  magnetic  oxide  among  the  chromium  compounds,  such 
as  ia  unknown,  in  the  other  series.  Nickel  easily  becomes  passive  in 
strong  nitric   acid.     It   absorbs   hydrogen  in  just  the  same  way  as 

In  nature  eohatt  is  principally  found  in  combination  with  arsenic 
and  sulphur.  Cobalt  arsenide,  or  cobalt  sjieiss,  CoAs2,  is  found  in 
brilliant  crystals  of  the  regular  system,  principally  in  Saxony.  Cobalt 
{/lance,  CoAs,CoSIt  resembles  it  very  much,  and  also  belongs  to  the 
regular  system  ;  it  is  found  in  Sweden,  Norway,  and  the  Caucasus. 
Kupfernickel  is  a  nickel  ore  in  combination  with  arsenic,  but  of  a 
different  composition  from  cobalt  arsenide,  having  (he  formula  NiAs  ; 
it  is  found  in  Bohemia  and  Saxony.  It  has  a  copper  red  colour  and  is 
rarely  crystalline  ;  it  is  so  called  because  the  miners  of  Saxony  first 
mistook  it  for  an  ore  of  copper  (Icvpfer),  but  were  unable  to  extract 
copper  from  it.  A'kk-'l  ■jhni'-i\  NiS,,Ni  As..,  corresponding  with  cobalt 
glance,  is  also  known.  Nickel  accompanies  the  ores  of  cobalt  and 
cobalt  those  of  nickel,  so  that  they  are  common  companions.  The 
ores  of  cobalt  are  worked  in  the  Caucasus  in  the  Government  of 
Elizavetopoisk.  Nickel  ores  formed  by  aqueous  hydrated  nickel  silicate 
are  found  in  the  Ural  (Revdansk).  Large  quantities  of  a  similar  ore 
are  exported  into  Europe  from  New  Caledonia.  Both  contain  about 
12  per  cent,  of  Ni.  Cobalt  is  principally  worked  up  into  cobalt  com- 
pounds, but  nickel  is  generally  reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  which  is 
now  often  used  for  alloys— for  instance,  for  coinage  in  many  European 
States,  and  for  plating  other  metals,  because  it  does  not  oxidise.  Cobalt 
arsenide  and  cobalt  glance  are  principally  used  for  the  preparation  of 
cobalt  compounds;  they  are  first  sorted  by  discarding  the  rocky 
matter,  and  then  roasted.  During  this  process  most  of  the  sulphur 
and  arsenic  disappear;    the  arsenious  anhydride   volatilises   with  the 
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sulphurous  anhydride  and  the  metal  also  oxidises.32  Having  nickel 
oxide  and  cobalt  oxide  it  is  easy  to  obtain  the  metals  themselves.  In 
order  to  do  this  solutions  of  their  salts  are  treated  with  sodium 
carbonate  and  the  carbonates  precipitated  are  heated  ;  the  suboxides 
are  thus  obtained,  and  these  latter  are  reduced  in  a  stream  of 
hydrogen,  or  even  by  heating  with  ammonium  chloride.  They  easily 
oxidise  when  in  the  state  of  powder.  When  the  chlorides  of  nickel 
and  cobalt  are  heated  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  the  metal  is  deposited 
in  brilliant  scales.  Nickel  is  always  much  more  easily  and  quickly 
reduced  than  cobalt.  Nickel  melts  more  easily  than  cobalt,  and 
this  even  furnishes  a  means  of  testing  the  heating  powers  of  a 
reverberatory  furnace.     Cobalt   fuses  at  a  temperature  only  a  little 

52  The  residue  from  the  roasting  of  cobalt  ores  is  called  zaffre,  and  is  often  met  with 
in  commerce.  From  this  the  purer  compounds  of  cobalt  may  be  prepared.  The  ores  of 
nickel  are  also  first  roasted,  and  the  oxide  dissolved  in  acid,  nickelous  salts  being  then 
obtained. 

The  further  treatment  of  cobalt  and  nickel  ores  is  facilitated  if  the  arsenic  can  be 
almost  entirely  removed,  which  may  be  effected  by  roasting  the  ore  a  second  time  with  a 
small  addition  of  nitre  and  sodium  carbonate ;  the  nitre  combines  with  the  arsenic, 
forming  an  arsenious  salt,  which  may  be  extracted  with  water.  The  remaining  mass  is 
dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  nitric  acid.  Copper,  iron, 
manganese,  nickel,  cobalt,  <Xrc,  pass  into  solution.  By  passing  hydrogen  sulphide 
through  the  solution,  copper,  bismuth,  lead,  and  arsenic  are  deposited  as  metallic  sul- 
phides ;  but  iron,  cobalt,  nickel,  and  manganese  remain  in  solution.  If  an  alkaline  solu- 
tion of  bleaching  powder  be  then  added  to  the  remaining  solution,  the  whole  of  the 
manganese  will  first  be  deposited  in  the  form  of  dioxide,  then  the  cobalt  as  hydrated 
cobaltic  oxide,  and  finally  the  nickel  also.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  rely  on  tlm 
effecting  a  complete  subdivision,  because  the  higher  oxides  of  the  three  above-mentioned 
metals  have  all  a  black  colour ;  but,  after  a  few  trials,  it  will  be  easy  to  find  how  much 
bleaching  powder  is  required  to  precipitate  the  manganese,  and  the  amount  which  will 
precipitate  all  the  cobalt.  The  manganese  may  also  be  removed  by  precipitation  from  a 
mixture  of  the  solutions  of  both  metals  (in  the  form  of  the  '  ous  '  salts)  with  ammonium 
sulphide,  and  then  treating  the  precipitate  with  acetic  acid  or  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
in  which  manganese  sulphide  is  easily  soluble  and  cobalt  sulphide  almost  insoluble. 
Further  particulars  relating  to  the  separation  of  cobalt  from  nickel  may  be  found  in 
treatises  on  analytical  chemistry.  In  practice  it  is  usual  to  rely  on  the  rough  method  of 
separation  founded  on  the  fact  that  nickel  is  more  easily  reduced  and  more  difficult  to 
oxidise  than  cobalt. 

In  industry,  rather  impure  cobalt  compounds  are  often  used,  which  are  converted 
into  smalt.  This  is  glass  containing  a  certain  amount  of  cobalt  oxide  ;  the  glass  acquires 
a  bright  blue  colour  from  this  addition,  so  that  when  powdered  it  may  be  used  as  a  blue 
pigment;  it  is  also  unaltered  at  high  temperatures,  so  that  it  used  to  take  the  phue 
now  occupied  by  prussian  blue,  ultramarine,  <fcc.  At  present  smalt  is  almost  exclusively 
used  for  colouring  glass  and  china.  To  prepare  smalt,  ordinary  impure  cobalt  ore  is 
taken — i.e.  zaffre — which  is  put  into  a  crucible  with  quartz  and  potassium  carbonate.  A 
fused  mass  of  cobalt  glass  is  thus  formed,  containing  silica,  cobalt  oxide,  and  potassium 
oxide,  and  a  metallic  mass  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible,  containing  almost  all 
the  other  metals,  arsenic,  nickel,  copper,  silver,  &c.  This  metallic  mass  is  called  sptiss, 
and  is  used  as  nickel  ore  for  the  extraction  of  nickel.  Smalt  usually  contains  70  p.c.  of 
silica,  20  p.c.  of  potash  and  soda,  and  about  5  to  0  p.c.  of  cobaltous  oxide  ;  the  remainder 
consisting  of  other  metallic  oxides. 
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lower  than  does  iron.  In  general,  cobalt  is  nearer  to  iron  than  nickel, 
nickel  being  nearer  to  copper.  Both  nickel  ami  cobalt  have  mag- 
netic properties  like  iron,  but  more  feeble.  The  specific  gravity 
of  nickel  reduced  by  hydrogen  is  9'1  and  that  of  cobalt  8'9.  Fused 
cobalt  has  a  specific  gravity  of  8'5,  the  density  of  ordinary  nickel  being 
almost  the  same.  Nickel  has  a  greyish,  silvery  white  colour  ;  it  is 
brilliant  and  very  ductile,  so  that  the  finest  wire  may  be  easily  drawn 
from  it.  This  wire  has  a  resistance  to  tension  equal  to  iron  wire. 
The  beautiful  colour  of  nickel,  and  the  high  polish  which  it  is  capable 
of  receiving  and  retaining,  as  it  does  not  oxidise,  render  it  a  useful 
metal  for  many  purposes.  It  is  now  very  common  to  cover  other 
metals  with  a  layer  of  nickel  (nickel  plating).  This  is  done  by  a  pro- 
cess of  electro- plating,  using  a  solution  of  a  nickel  salt.  The  colour  of 
cobalt  is  darker  and  redder  ;  it  is  also  ductile,  and  has  a  greater  tensile 
resistance  than  iron.  Dilute  acids  act  very  slowly  on  nickel  and  cobalt ; 
hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids,  even  when  diluted,  dissolve  these 
metals,  but  nitric  acid  may  be  considered  as  the  best  solvent  for  them. 
The  solutions  in  every  case  contain  salts  corresponding  with  the  ferrous 
salts— that  is,  of  the  composition  EX,. 

The  most  ordinary  compounds  of  cobalt  and  nickel  are  the  nilut 
CoX;,  NiXj,  correspond!  n<j  with  tlit  Mthoxidif*  of  these  metals.  These 
salts  are  similar  to  the  magnesium  salts.  The  salts  of  nickel  in  an 
aqueous  condition  have  a  green  colour,  and  form  bright  gn-rn  si  il  minus, 
but  in  the  anhydrous  state  they  most  frequently  have  a  yellow  colour. 
The  salts  of  cobalt  are  generally  rose-coloured,  ami  sometimes  blue  when 
in  the  anhydrous  state.  Their  aqueous  solutions  are  rose-coloured. 
Cobaltous  chloride  is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  forms  a  solution  of 
an  intense  blue  colour.33 
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rose-coloured  salt  will  be  changed  into  the  anhydrous  hint 
become  i|uite  visible,  but  fade  away  again  when  cool. 

Nickel  snlphate  crystallises  from  neutral  solutions  at  a  temperature  of  trom  IS3  to  20° 
in  rhombic  crystals  containing  711.1.1.  Its  form  approaches  very  closely  to  that  of  the 
■lit*  ol  zinc  and  magnesium.  The  planed  of  a  vertical  prism  for  magnesium  salts  are 
inclined  at  an  angle  of  00°  80',  for  zinc  Bulla  at  on  angle  of  81°  T.  and  for  nuke!  -alts  at 
an  angle  of  91"  10'.  Such  is  also  the  form  of  the  zinc  and  magnesium  selenates  ond 
curnmates.  Cobalt  sulphate  containing  7  molecules  of  water  is  deposited  in  crystals 
of  the  monoctinic  system,  like  the  mrre* ponding  salts  of  iron  and  manganese.  The  angle 
of  a  vertical  prism  for  die  irou  anlt  -83J  20',  for  eobalt  ■88"  ■&,  -ml  the  m.li.mii.n,  ,.i 
the  horizontal  polaroid  to  the  vertical  prism  for  the  iron  salt  =B»°  a',  and  for  the  eobalf 
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tint.  It  is  characterised  by  the  fact  that  it  dissolves  silk  in  the 
same  way  as  the  ammoniacal  cupric  oxide  dissolves  cellulose.  Am- 
monia likewise  dissolves  the  precipitate  of  cobaltous  hydroxide,  forming 
n  brownish  liquid,  which  becomes  darken-  in  air  and  finally  assumes  a 
bright  red  hue,  absorbing  oxygen.  The  admixture  of  ammonium  chloride 
prevents  the  precipitation  of  cobalt  salts  by  ammonia,  and  then,  if  am- 
monia be  added,  a  brown  solution  is  obtained  from  which,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  preceding  solution,  potassium  hydroxide  does  not  separate 
the  cobaltous  oxide.  Peculiar  compounds  are  produced  in  this  solution  ; 
they  are  comparatively  stable,  containing  ammonia  and  an  excess  of 
oxygen  ;  they  bear  the  name  cobaltoamine  and  cobaltiauiine  salts.  They 
have  been  principally  iuvcsti^atinl  by-  Genth,  Frc'my,  and  Jorgenson. 
(ienth  found  that  when  a  cobalt  salt,  mixed  with  an  excess  of  am- 
monium chloride,  was  treated  with  ammonia  and  exposed  to  the  air, 
after  a  certain  lapse  of  time,  on  adding  hydrochloric  acid  and  boiling, 
a  red  powder  is  precipitated  and  the  remaining  solution  contains  an 
orange  salt.  The  study  of  these  compounds  led  to  the  discovery  of  a 
whole  series  of  similar  salts,  some  of  which  correspond  with  particular 
higher  degrees  of  oxidation  of  cobalt.3*     Nickel  does  not  possess  this 

31  The  cobalt  suits  may  be  divided  into  at  leant  the  following  six  classes  :— 

(a)  Ammonium  cobtiltmitx,  which  are  simply  direct compounds' of  the cobaltous saltn 
CoXa  with  ammonia,  similar  to  various  otisM  MmpomdfOl  tlio  salts  of  silver,  copper,  and 
even  calcium  and  magneninm,  with  ammonia.  They  arc  easily  crystallised  Irom  an 
ammoniacal  solution,  and  have  n  pink  colour.  Thus,  (or  instance,  when  cobaltons  chlo- 
ride in  solution  is  miied  with  unfflniriit  ammonia  to  redissolve  the  precipitate  first 
formed,  octahedral  crystal*  are  deposited  which  have  a  composition,  CoCl,,H,,0."KH-.. 
These  salts  ire  nothing  else  hut  comhinstinns  with  the  ammonia  o(  crystallisation— if  it 
maybe  thna  termed,  likening  them  in  this  way  to  combinations  with  the  water  of  crystal- 
lisation. This  similarity  is  evident  b"th  from  I  heir  composition  and  from  their  capability 
of  giving  off  ammonia  at  various  temperatures.  The  m.ist  important  point  to  observe  ia 
that  all  these  salts  contain  0  molecules  of  ammonia  to  1  atom  of  cobalt,  and  this 
ammonia  is  held  in  fairly  st.ibh-  cmm-clion.     "W.il.-r  diiomimses  these  salts. 

(1)  The  solutions  of  the  ahovo -mentioned  salts  are  rendered  turbid  by  the  action  of 
the  air;  they  absorb  oxygen  and  become  covered  with  a  crust  of  ozycobaltamine  talt$. 
The  latter  are  sparingly  soluble  in  aqueous  ammonia,  have  a  brown  colour,  and  are 
characterised  hy  the  fact  that  with  warm  water  thry  fivolfe  axygm,  forming  Balta  of  Ihe 
following  category.  The  nitrate  may  bo  taken  as  on  e*  ample  of  this  kind  of  salt;  its 
composition  is  CoNjOT,5NH„H.,0.  It  differs  from  cobaltous  nitrate,  Co(NOj)9,  in  con- 
taining an  extra  atom  of  oiygen — that  is,  it  corresponds  with  culm  It  dioxide,  CoO,,  in 
the  same  way  that  the  first  salts  corTespoiLii  with  r-r.lmltrma  oiidr ;  they  contain  o,and  not 
8,  molecules  of  ammonia,  sh  if  SH,  bad  been  replaced  by  O. 

(c)  The  luUwobaltie  idltt  are  thus  called  because  they  have  a  yellow  (Inteus) 
oolnnx.  They  are  obtained  from  the  salts  of  the  first  kind  by  submitting  them  in  dilute 
solution  to  the  action  of  the  air ;  in  this  case  salts  of  the  second  kind  are  not  formed, 
because  they  are  decomposed  by  an  excess  of  water,  with  the  evolution  of  oxygon  and  the 
formation  of  luteocobaltic  salts.  By  the  action  of  ammonia  the  salts  of  the  fifth  kind 
(roseoeoballie)  are  also  converted  into  luteocobaltic  salts.  These  last-named  salts  gene- 
rally crystallise  readily,  and  have  a  yellow  colour  ;  they  are  comparatively  much  more 
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property  of  absorbing  the  oxygen  of  the  air  when  in  an  amtnonical 
Holutiuii.  In  order  to  understand  the  relation  of  nickel  it  ia  important 
to  observe  that  cobalt  mora  easily  forms  a  higher  degree  of  oxidation — - 
namely,  sesquioxide  of  cobalt,  cobdUic  oxide.  Co,03 — than  nickel,  in  the 

stable  than  the  preceding  ones,  ml  even  fur  il  certain  limn  resist  the  action  of  boiling 
water.  Boiling  aqueous  potash  bLent*.-  ammonia  and  precipitatoi;  hyilnitcd  eobaltio 
oxide,  Ca,0Sl8H.jO,  fTom  thorn.  Tbi*  shown  that  the  btUMlbtltia  silIIh  correspond  in 
llio  same  measure  with  cobalt  ie  r.yid  ■,  ('■■.'  >-,  as  tho  suit*  ■■[  tin;  first  kind  correspond  with 
cobaJ Ions  Oxide,  and  those  of  the  second  kind  with  the  di  uide.  When  n  aalulion  a* 
luteocobaltic  sulphate,  Co,iSu,'b,12NrI;...4H,0,  ii  treated  with  baryta,  barium  Bnlphate 

i*  precipitated,  and  the  solution  con'nins  Itil obaltic  hydroxide,  which  in  soluble  in 

water,  is  powerfully  alkaliim,  nhsorb.-i  T 1 1 . ■  osyuieu  ul  the  nir,  and  when  heated  is  decom- 
posed, with  tli  0  evolution  of  ammonia.  Thi*  compound  therefore  corresponds  to  a  solution 
o!  coboltie  hydroxide  in  ammonia.  Tha  Inteocobaltic  Baits  contain  2  atoms  of  cobalt  and 
12  molecules  of  ammonia—  that  is,  (INHj  to  each  atom  of  cobalt,  like  the  salts  of  the  first 
kind.  The  O0X1  salts  hare  a  metallic  taste,  whilst  those  of  lutoocoball  and  others  have 
u  purely  saline  tiirt",  tiki;  the  salts  of  the  alkali  metals. 

(tJ)  The  fuatocobnllic  mitt.  An  am moniocaJ  solution  of  cobalt  salts  acquires  a  brown 
colour  in  tho  air,  doe  to  the  formation  of  these  suits.  They  are  also  produced  by  the 
decomposition  of  salts  of  the  second  kind  ;  I  hey  crystallise  lnully,  anil  are  separated  from 
their  solutions  byadditfon  of  alcohol  or  an  excess  of  ammonia,  Wllen  boiled  they  give  up 
the  ammonia  and  eobaltio  otitis  which  they  contain,  Hydrochloric  and  nitric  aeids  give 
a  yellow  precipitate  with  these  salts,  which  turns  red  when  boiled,  forming  salt*  of  the 
nest  category.  The  following  is  an  example  11!  the  composition  of  two  of  the  fnsco- 
cobaltio  aolts,  CojOtSO^.oNH^lHjO  and  CojOCIi.nNHj.SHjO.  It  is  evident  that  the 
fuscooobaltic  salt*  are  ammonia,  ,.1  1011,  pounds  of  basic  eobaltio  salt*.  Tho  normal  00- 
baltlo  sulphate  ought  to  have  the  composition  Oo.,(KO,Pj  =  Co.jOj,BaOj  ;  the  simplest  basic 
iuiltBwilllK'C..;OiSO,],  =  (,<,:nii!;-,i>..  mxl  OoaOttSOi)  ■  <  !".-<J-..saJ.  The  fuscocobaltio 
salt*  correBpond  with  the  first  type  iif  basic  sal tH.  They  are  changed  (in  concentrated 
solutions]  into  oxyeobaltamine  salts  by  absorption  of  one  atom  of  oxygen,  Co.,Os(SOt]r 
Tho  whole  process  of  oxidation,  will  be  as  follows:  first  of  all  Co-,X„  a  eobaltous  salt,  ia 
in  the  solution  (X  a  univalent  haloid,  3  molecules  of  the  salt  being  taken),  then  CtijOX,, 
the  basic  cobaltic  salt  (4th  series),  then  Cojt^X,,  the  salt  of  the  dioxide  (Snd  series).  The 
series  of  busk  salts  with  an  arid,  3HX,  forme  water  and  a  normal  salt,  Co^X,  (in  3,  5,  C 
series).  'Jhese  salts  arc  combined  with  various  amount*  of  water  and  ammonia.  Dnder 
many  conditions  the  salts  of  fuscooobalt  are  easily  transformed  into  salts  of  the  next 
series.  The  salts  of  the  series  that  has  just  been  described  contain  4  molecules  of 
Sim nia  to  1  atom  of  cobalt. 

(c)  Thr  rosn  cobalt  ir  n.ills,  like  the  lot./  icohal  tic,  correspond  with  the  normal  eobaltio 

salt-,  but  contain  less  ammonia.   Thus  the  sulphate  in  obtained  lr cobaltous  sulphate 

dissolved  in  ammonia  and  left  exposed  to  the  air  until  transformed  into  a  brown  solution 
of  the  fuBeocoba'tic  salt;  when  this  is  treated  with  sulphuric  at  id  a  crystalline  powder 
of  the  roseocobol tic  salt,  C'(i,IK01i,,,luSH.-„r.H30.  separates.  The  formation  of  this  salt  is 
easily  undorstnod  :  cobaltou-.  siilphnte  in  the  presence  of  ammonia  absorbs  oxygen,  and 
the  solution  of  the  fuscocobaltie  silt  will  I  here  inn'  contain,  like  1  obatt.ous  sulphate,  one 
port  of  sulphuric  acid  to  every  part  of  cobalt,  so  that  the  whole  process  of  formation  may 
be  expressed  by  the  equation;  luNH,  +  3CoS01  +  HjSO,*-4H.,0  +  0.  Tliis  aalt  forms 
tetragonal  crystals  of  a  red  colour,  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  but  readily  soluble  in  wbtto 
water.  When  tho  sulphate  is  treated  with  baryta  ro.e  miballic  hydroxide  is  funned  ia 
the  solution,  which  absorbs  the  enrbonie  anhydride  of  the  air.  l!  is  obtained  from  the, 
neit  series  by  the  action  of  alkalis. 

(/)  Thej'ttijDnrroeoW/ic  Jit?/*  are  also  products  "f  the  ftfimtt  oxidation  of  ammoni- 
iK'ftl  soluU'ms  of  cobalt  salts.   They  ore  easily  obtained  by  heating  the  roscocoboltic  salta 
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presence  of  hypochlorous  acid.  If  a  solution  of  a  cobalt  suit  be  mixed 
with  barium  carbonate  and  an  excess  of  hypochlorous  acid  be  added,  or 
chlorine  gas  be  passed  through  it,  then  at  the  ordinary  temperature 
on  shaking,  the  whole  of  the  cobalt  will  be  separated  in  the  form  of 

with  strong  acids.  They  are  to  nil  effects  the  same  as  the  roseocobaltie  salts,  only  anhy- 
drous. Thus,  tor  instance,  the  pnrpureocobaltic  chloride,  Co,Cl-,.10NHSl  is  obtained  by 
boiling  the  oiycobaltamine  Baits  with  ammonia.  Then;  is  tic  same  distinction  between 
these  salts  and  tlie  preceding  ones  as  between  the  various  compounds  of  ooMltoni 
chloride  with  water. 

The  oobaltainino  compounds  diller  bat  little  essentiully  from  the  ammoniaeal  com- 
pounds  of  other  nietali.  The  only  difference  is  that  hurt  the  eoballic  olide  is  obtained 
from  the  Kobaltous  oxide  in  Lho  [,11  mill 1 1 ill  o(  ammonia.  In  any  MM  it  is  a  simpler  question 
than  that  of  the  double  cyanides.  Those  furces  in  virtue  of  which  snob  a  considerable 
number  of  ammonia  molecules  we  united  with  a  molecule  of  a  cobalt  compound,  apper- 
tain naturally  to  the  series  of  those  slightly- investigated  residual  nflinili^a  which  e\isL 
even  in  the  highest  degrees  of  combination  of  ttiu  majority  of  elements.  They  are  \h>: 
same  forces  which  lead  to  the  formation  of  compounds  containing  water  of  crystallisation, 
double  salts,  and  perhaps  also  isomorjihous  miliums.  The  simplest  conception,  accord 
ing  to  my  opinion,  of  cobalt  compounds  (much  more  so  than  by  assuming  special  com- 
plex radicles,  like  t-Schiff,  Weltzen,  Claus,  Henning,  and  others|,  may  be  formed  by 
comparing  them  with  other  annnoniocnl  products.  Ammonia,  like  water,  combines  in 
various  proportions  with  a  multitude  ..I  snli-uin'o.  -•Ilvm  kl..iid<-<m<l  calcium  chloride, 
just  like  cobalt  chloride,  absorb  ammonia,  forming  compounds  which  are  sometimes  slightly 
stable,  and  easily  ilis-.iciatcd,  sometimes  more  stable,  in  exactly  the  sium.'  way  ■••  w.i'.-.' 
combines  with  certain  ..iilisli'ueus,  Wining  lairiy  «l.»lj!e  compounds  culled  hydroxides  or 
hydrates,  or  less  slahli;  L.oniponmb.  which  are  called  compounds  with  water  of  crystallisa- 
tion. Naturally,  the  faculty  of  forming  one  or  tin-  other  compound  with  ammonia,  as  in 
the  case  of  water,  depends  on  the  property  of  those  elements  which  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  the  given  substance,  and  on  those  kinds  of  affinity  toward,,  which  cliumislH 
have  not  as  yet  turned  their  attention.  If  boron  fluoride,  silicon  fluoride,  ifcc,  combine 
with  hydrouuoric  acid,  if  platinio  chloride,  and  even  cadmium  chloride,  combine  with 
hydrochloric  arid,  !in>n  th,HM  Kmpoamui  may  be  regarded  11s  double  salts,  because  ncida 
are  salts  of  hydrogen.  But  evidently  water  and  umuionia  have  the  same  saline  faculty, 
more  especially  as  they,  like  haloid  scids,  contain  bydrogeu,  and  are  both  capable  of 
further  combination— for  instance,  ammonia  with  hydrochloric  acid.  Therefore  it  is 
simpler  to  compare  complex  ammoniaeal  compi.mds  with  double  salts,  hydrates,  and 
similar  compounds,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  description  ol  tin*  emu-tumid*  o[  platinum. 

The  nmmonio-ineUiUic  talU  present  a  most  developed  qualitative  and  quantitalive 
resemblance  to  the  hydrated  salts  of  metal'.  The  composition  of  the  Uu.'.  il  US,"  H" 
where  M  =  metal,  X  =  the  haloid,  simple  or  complex,  and  m  and  n  the  quantity  of  tile 
haloid  and  so-called  water  of  crystallisation  combined  with  the  salt.  Tbo  composition  of 
the  ililiilllnilinl  salts  of  metals  is  MX„rnNHj.  The  water  of  crystallisation  is  held  by 
the  salt  with  more  or  less  stability,  and  some  salts  oven  do  not  retain  it  at  all;  some 
part  with  water  easily  when  eiposcd  to  the  air,  others  when  heated,  and  then  with  difti 
culty.  In  the  case  of  some  metals  all  the  salts  combine  with  water,  whilst  with  other* 
only  a  few,  and  the  water  so  combined  may  then  be  easily  disengaged.     All  this  refers 

equally  well  to  til luttMiiiiical  mlt-.  ami  I  i  :.•!■..■  I'll.'  tin-  comb  illation  of  ammonia  may  bo 

termed  the  ammonia  of  ergilnlliiaiiun.  A  colourless,  anhydrous  capric  salt-for 
instance,  euprk  sulphate—  when  combined  with  water  forms  blue  and  green  salts,  and 
violet  when  combined  with  ammonia..  If  steam  ho  passed  through  anhydrous  copper 
sulphate  the  salt  absorbs  water  and  becomes  banted  ;  i(  ammonia  be  substituted  for  the 
water  the  heating  becomes  much  more  intense,  and  the  salt  breaks  up  into  a  fine  violet 
powder.     With   water  CuSO(,5H.,0  is   formed,   and  with  ammonia   CuSO„:>MH3,   the 
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black  cobaltic  oxide :  2CoS04  +  C1HO  +  2H20=Co,0,  +  2H,S04  +  HCL 
Under  these  circumstances  nickelous  oxide  does  not  immediately  form 
black  sesquioxide,  but  after  a  considerable  space  of  time  it  also  sepa- 

number  of  water  and  ammonia  molecules  retained  by  the  salt  being  the  same  in  each 
case,  and  as  a  proof  of  this,  and  that  it  is  not  an  isolated  coincidence,  the  remarkable  fact 
most  be  borne  in  mind  that  water  and  ammonia  consecutively,  molecule  for  molecule, 
are  capable  of  supplanting  each  other,  and  forming  the  compounds  CuS04,5H20, 
CuS04,4l£AXH3;  CuS04,3H20,2NH5 ;  CuS04,2tt,0,8NH5 ;  CuS04,H,0,4NHs,  ^d 
CuS04,5NHs.  The  last  of  these  compounds  was  obtained  by  Henry  Rose,  and  my  ex- 
periments have  shown  that  more  ammonia  than  this  cannot  be  retained.  By  adding  to  a 
strong  solution  of  cupric  sulphate  sufficient  ammonia  to  dissolve  the  whole  of  the  oxide 
precipitated,  and  then  adding  alcohol,  Berzelius  obtained  the  compound  CuS04,H.20,4NH5, 
ice.  The  law  of  substitution  also  assists  in  rendering  these  phenomena  clearer,  because 
a  compound  of  ammonia  with  water  forms  ammonium  hydroxide,  NH4HO,  and  therefore 
these  molecules  combining  with  one  another  may  also  interchange,  as  being  of  equal 
value.  In  general,  those  salts  form  stable  ammoniacal  compounds  which  are  capable  of 
forming  stable  compounds  with  water  of  crystallisation  ;  and  as  ammonia  is  capable  of 
combining  with  acids,  and  as  some  of  the  salts  formed  by  slightly  energetic  bases  in  their 
properties  more  clot-ely  resemble  acids  (that  is,  salts  of  hydrogen)  than  those  salts  con- 
taining more  energetic  bases,  we  might  therefore  expect  to  find  more  stable  and  more 
easily-formed  ammonio-metallic  salts  with  metals  and  their  oxides  having  weaker  basic 
properties  than  with  those  which  form  energetic  bases.  This  explains  why  the  salts  of 
potasHium,  barium,  Arc,  do  not  form  ammonio-metallic  salts,  whilst  the  salts  of  silver,  copper, 
zinc,  Arc,  do  form  them.  This  considei  ation  also  accounts  for  the  great  stability  of  the 
ammoniacal  compounds  of  cupric  oxide  compared  with  silver  oxide,  because  the  former 
is  displaced  by  the  latter.  It  also  enables  us  to  see  clearly  the  distinction  which  exists 
in  the  stability  of  the  cobaltamine  salts  containing  salts  corresponding  with  cobaltous 
oxide,  and  those  corresponding  with  higher  oxides  of  cobalt,  because  the  latter  are  weaker 
bases  than  cobaltous  oxides.  The  nature  of  the  forces  and  quality  of  the  phenomena 
occurring  during  the  formation  of  the  most  stable  substances,  and  of  such  compounds 
as  crystallisable  compounds,  are  one  and  the  same,  although  exhibited  in  a  different 
degree.  This  may  be  confirmed  by  examining  the  compounds  of  carbon,  because  for 
this  element  the  nature  of  the  forces  acting  during  the  formation  of  its  compounds  is 
well  known.  Let  us  take  as  an  example  two  unstable  compounds  of  carbon.  Acetic  acid, 
C2H402  (specific  gravity  106),  with  water  forms  the  hydrate,  C2H402,H20,  denser  (107) 
than  either  of  the  components,  but  unstable  and  easily  decomposed,  generally  directly 
referred  to  as  a  solution.  Such  also  is  the  crystalline  compound  of  oxalic  acid,  C2H9O4, 
with  water,  C2H204,2H,0.  Their  formation  might  be  predicted  as  issuing  from  the 
hydrocarbon  C2H6,  in  which,  as  in  any  other,  the  hydrogen  may  be  exchanged  for  chlorine, 
the  water  residue  (hydroxyl),  drc.  The  first  substitution  product  with  hydroxyl,  C2H5(HO), 
is  stable ;  it  can  be  distilled  without  alteration,  resists  a  temperature  higher  than  100°, 
and  then  does  not  give  off  water.  This  is  ordinary  alcohol.  The  second,  C.2H4(HO)2, 
can  also  be  distilled  without  change,  but  can  be  decomposed  into  water  and  C2H40 
(ethylene  oxide  or  aldehyde) ;  it  boils  at  about  197°,  whilst  the  first  hydrate  boils  at  78°, 
a  difference  of  about  100°.  The  compound  C2H5(HO)3  will  be  the  third  product  of  such 
substitution ;  it  ought  to  boil  at  about  300°,  but  does  not  resist  this  temperature — it  de- 
composes into  HvO  and  C2H40f,  where  only  one  hydroxyl  group  remains,  and  the  other 
part  of  oxygen  is  left  in  the  same  condition  as  ethylene  oxide,  C2H20.  There  is  a  proof 
of  this.  Glycol,  C2H4(HO)2,  boils  at  197°,  and  forms  water  and  ethylene  oxide,  which 
hoilH  at  18°  (aldehyde,  its  isomeride,  boils  at  21c) ;  therefore  the  product  disengaged  by 
the  splitting  up  of  the  hydrate  boils  at  184°  lower  than  the  hydrate  C2H,(HO)2.  Thus 
in  exactly  the  same  way  the  hydrate  C2H3(HO)3,  which  ought  to  boil  at  about  800°,  splits 
up  into  water  and  the  product  C^H^O*,  which  boils  at  117  ° — that  is,  nearly  188°  lower 
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rates  in  the  form  of  aesqiiioxide,  but  always  later  than  cobalt,  This 
is  due  to  the  relative  difficulty  of  further  oxidation  of  the  uickelous 
oxide.     It   is,  however,  possible   to    oxidise    it  ;  if,  for    instance,  the 

than  the  hydrate,  C.jHjtHOlj.  But  thia  hydrate  aplita  op  before  distillation.  Tho 
above-mentioned  hydrate  of  noetic  arid  is  a  simiW  di-i-.ui][hi..-bil.l.-  hydrate— that  iatouay, 

what  is  railed  u  Mil  ill  ion.    fit  ill  li-s..  stability  niiiy  1 v[nTfi!  Fn.in  the  foil,  mini;  hydrates. 

C,H..(HO],  also  splits  up  into  water  and  a  bjdtaM  (it  T"1-  two  hydroiyl  groups) 
called  glycollic  acid,  CjHjOjHOJj^CyijOs.  The  next  product  of  substitution  will  he 
C.,H(HO)$;  it  splits  up  iuto  water,  H-A  and  glyoxylic  acid,  CnH.O,  (three  hydroxyl 
groups).  The  lout  hydrate  which  ought  to  be  obtained  from  QJHa,  and  ought  to  contain 
C](HO)a,  is  a  crystalline  com]  mum!  of  dxnlic  acid,  C  ,11 .0,  I  two  hydroxy]  groups),  and 
water,  aHaO,  which  has  been  mentioned  already.  The  hydrate,  CalHOh-CjHiA.SHgO, 
ought,  according  to  the  foregoing  reasoning,  to  boil  at  about  600'  (because  the  hydrate, 
C,H,(HO)„  boils  at  about  UN0,  and  the  substitution  of  4  hydroxyl  groups  for  4  atoms  of 
hydrogen  will  raise  the  boiling-point  400°),  It  doe"  not  resist  this  temperature,  but  at  a 
much  lower  point  splits  up  into  water,  2HjO,  and  the  hydrate  C50.j(BO)2,  which  is  also 
capable  of  yielding  water.  Without  going  into  further  considerations  on  this  subject,  it 
may  be  observed  that  the  formation  "f  hydrate*  or  compounds  with  water  of  crystallisa- 
tion of  acetic  and  oialic  acids  has  thus  received  an  accurate  explanation,  which  wis  the 
point  we  desired  to  prove  in  affirming  that  compound*  with  water  or  crystallisation  are 
held  together  by  the  same  forces  as  those  which  act  in  the  formation  of  other  complex 
substances,  and  the  easy  displac,  ability  ,,f  the  wil.i  ..i  ciy-t  alligation  is  only  a  peculiarity 
of  a  completely  local  character,  and  not  the  chief  and  radical  ]siint  of  distinction.  All 
the  above-mentioned  hydrates,  i'.X,,,  or  products  of  their  destruction,  are  actually  ob- 
tained fay  the  oiidatiou  of  the  first  hydrate,  C'jlljtHO),  or  common  alcohol,  by  nitric-  acid 
(SolioloB  and  others). 

In  conclusion,  it  may  1-e  observed  thai  I  In1  »- 1 ■  ■  1 1: ■  - : 1 1  —  ,if  li jobl  li  group — that  is.  tIih 

analogues  of  irou  and  platinum— according  to  my  opinion,  will  yield  most  fruitful  result* 
when  studied  as  to  combinations  with  whole  molecules,  as  already  shown  by  tlie  examples 
of  complex  arnmoniacal,  cyanogen,  nitro-,  and  other  compounds,  which  are  easily  formed 
in  this  eighth  group,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  stability.  Tins  faculty  of  the  elements 
of  the  eighth  group  for  forming  tin;  cuinplei  .-.  tii|..  ■un.l,  alluded  to,  is  in  oil  probability 
connected  with  the  position  which  the  eighth  group  occupies  with  regard  to  the  others. 
Following  the  seventh,  wliieh  danis  th.- type  HS;.  it  might  be  expected  to  contain  the 
most  complex  type,  BX6.  Thia  is  met  with  in  OsO,.  The  other  elements  of  the  eighth 
group,  however,  only  form  tier  lower  types  ItX ...  BX,,  RX,  ....  and  these  accordingly 
should  he  exported  to  eouiplleate  iln'nis.lvr-  into  tlie  higher  types. 

The  following  reaction  may  be  added  to  those  of  the  eobaltoua  and  nickelons  salle; 
potassium  cyanide  forms  a  precipitate  with  cobalt  nits  which  is  soluble  in  an  excess  of 
the  reagent  and  forms  a  green  solution.     On  limiting  thia  and  adding  a  certain  quantity 

of  acid,  a  double  enbatt  ci/.ni/i'c  is  formed  which  <orre-| Is  with  potassium  ferricyanide. 

Its  formation  i*  accompanied  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen,  and  is  founded  upon  the 
property  which  cobalt  has  of  oxidising  in  an  alkaline  solution.  I  he  development  of  which 
has  been  observed  in  such  a  considerable  measure  in  the  coballaiuino  salts.  The  process 
which  goes  on  here  may  be  expressed  by  thn  following  .■.piatiou:  CoC.X,  +  4KCN  first 
forma  CoK,C6N„,  which  salt  with  water,  11,0,  forms  potaefiiom  hydroxide,  KHO 
hydrogen.  H,  and  the  salt  K,CoC0N6.  Here  naturally  the  presence  of  the  acid  hi  India-' 
pensable  in  consequence  of  its  being  required  to  combine  with  the  alkali.  From  aqueous 
aolutiuus  thia  salt  crystallises  in  transparent,  hexagonal  prisms  of  a  yellow  colour,  easily 
soluble  in  water.     The  reactions  of  double  decomposition,  and  even  the  formation  of  the 

cones  pou  ding  odd,  are  he  re  I tfMtlj  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  ferricyanide.    I( 

a  nickelous  eolt  be  treated  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  has  just  been  described 
for  a  salt  of  cobalt,  decomposition  will  occur. 
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hydroxide  be  shaken  in  water  and  chlorine  gas  be  passed  through 
it,  then  nickel  chloride  will  be  formed,  which  is  soluble  in  water, 
and  insoluble  nickelic  oxide  in  the  form  of  a  black  precipitate  : 
3NiH202  +  Cl2=NiCl2  +  Ni203,3H20.  Nickelic  oxide  may  also  be  ob- 
tained by  adding  sodium  hypochlorite  mixed  with  alkali  to  a  solution  of 
a  nickel  salt.  Nickelic  and  cobaltic  oxides  (hyd rated)  have  a  black  colour 
and  exhibit  but  slight  tendency  to  combine  with  acids,  nickelic  oxide 
up  to  the  present  time  not  having  been  combined  with  any  acid,  so  that 
it  corresponds  in  properties  with  manganese  dioxide.  It  actually 
evolves  oxygen  with  all  acids,  and  in  consequence  of  this  it  is  not  sepa- 
rated as  a  precipitate  in  the  presence  of  acids  ;  thus  it  evolves  chlorine 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  exactly  like  manganese  dioxide.  When 
nickelic  oxide  is  dissolved  in  aqueous  ammonia  it  disengages  nitrogen, 
and  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  nickelous  oxide  is  formed.  When  heated 
nickelic  oxide  loses  oxygen,  forming  nickelous  oxide.  Cobaltic  oxide, 
Qo20Zt  exhibits  more  stability  than  nickelic  oxide,  and  shows  feeble  basic 
properties  J  thus  it  is  dissolved  in  acetic  acid  without  the  evolution  of 
oxygen.  But  ordinary  acids,  especially  when  heated,  evolve  oxygen,  form  - 
ing  a  solution  of  a  cobaltous  salt.  The  presence  of  a  cobaltic  salt  in  a 
solution  of  a  cobaltous  salt  may  be  detected  by  the  brown  colour  of  the 
solution  and  the  black  precipitate  formed  by  the  addition  of  alkali,  and 
also  from  the  fact  that  such  solutions  evolve  chlorine  when  heated  with 
hydrochloric  acid.  Cobaltic  oxide  may  not  only  be  prepared  by  the 
above-mentioned  methods,  but  also  by  heating  cobalt  nitrate,  after 
which  a  steel-coloured  mass  remains  which  retains  certain  traces  of 
nitric  acid,  but  when  heated  to  incandescence  it  evolves  oxygen, 
leaving  a  compound  of  cobaltic  and  cobaltous  oxides,  similar  to  mag- 
netic ironstone, 

Nickel  alloys  possess  qualities  which  render  them  valuable  in 
industry,  the  alloy  of  nickel  with  iron  being  particularly  remarkable. 
This  alloy  is  met  with  in  nature  as  meteoric  iron.  The  Pallasoffsky 
mass  of  meteoric  iron,  preserved  in  the  St.  Petersburg  Academy,  fell 
in  Siberia  in  the  last  century  ;  it  weighs  about  15  cwt.  and  contains  88 
p.c.  of  iron  and  about  10  p,c.  of  nickel,  with  a  small  admixture  of 
other  metals,  In  the  arts  German  silver  is  the  most  extensively  used  ; 
it  is  an  alloy  containing  nickel,  copper,  and  zinc  in  various  propor- 
tions. It  generally  consists  of  about  50  parts  of  copper,  25  parts  of 
zinc,  and  25  parts  of  nickel.  This  alloy  is  characterised  by  its  white 
colour  resembling  that  of  silver,  and,  like  this  latter  metal,  it  does  not 
rust,  and  therefore  furnishes  an  excellent  substitute  for  silver  in  the 
majority  of  cases  where  it  is  used,  Alloys  which  contain  silver  in 
addition  to  nickel  show  the  properties  of  silver  to  a  still  greater  extent* 
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Alloys  of  nickel  are  used  for  currency,  and  if  rich  deposits  of  nickel  are 
discovered  a  wide  field  of  application  lies  before  them,  both  in  a  pure  state 
(because  it  is  a  beautiful  metal  and  does  not  rust)  and  also  as  alloys. 
Steel  vessels  (pressed  or  forged  out  of  sheet  steel)  covered  with  nickel 
have  such  practical  merits  that  the  manufacture,  which  has  not  long 
commenced,  will  most  probably  be  rapidly  developed. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII 

THE      PLATINUM      METALS 

The  six  metals  :  Ruthenium,  Ru,  rhodium,  Rh,  palladium,  Pd,  osmium, 
Os,  iridium,  Ir,  and  platinum,  Pt,  are  met  with  associated  together  in 
nature.  Platinum  always  predominates  over  the  others,  and  hence 
they  are  known  as  the  platinum  metals.  By  their  chemical  character 
their  position  in  the  periodic  system  is  in  the  eighth  group,  correspond- 
ing with  iron,  cobalt,  and  nickel. 

The  naturalness  of  the  transition  from  titanium  and  vanadium  to 
copper  and  zinc  by  means  of  the  elements  of  the  iron  group  is  demon- 
strated by  all  the  properties  of  these  elements,  and  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  a  transition  from  zirconium,  niobium,  and  molybdenum  to 
silver,  cadmium,  and*  indium,  through  ruthenium,  rhodium,  and 
palladium  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  fact,  as  also  is  the  position  of 
osmium,  iridium,  and  platinum  between  tantalum  and  tungsten  on 
the  one  side,  and  gold  and  mercury  on  the  other.  In  all  these  three 
cases  the  elements  of  smaller  atomic  weight  (chromium,  molybdenum, 
and  tungsten)  are  able,  in  their  higher  grades  of  oxidation,  to  give  acid 
oxides  having  the  properties  of  distinct  but  feebly  energetic  acids  (in 
the  lower  oxides  they  give  bases),  whilst  the  elements  of  greater  atomic 
weight  (zinc,  cadmium,  mercury),  even  in  their  higher  grades  of  oxida- 
tion, only  give  bases,  although  with  feebly-developed  basic  properties. 
The  platinum  metals  present  the  same  intermediate  properties  such  as 
we  have  already  seen  in  iron  and  the  elements  of  the  eighth  group. 

In  the  platinum  metals  the  intermediate  properties  of  feebly  acid 
and  feebly  basic  metals  are  developed  with  great  clearness,  so  that 
there  is  not  one  sharply-denned  acid  anhydride  among  their  oxides, 
although  there  is  a  great  diversity  in  the  grades  of  oxidation  from  the 
type  R04  to  R20.  The  feebleness  of  the  chemical  forces  observed  in 
the  platinum  metals  is  connected  with  the  ready  decomposability  of 
their  compounds,  with  the  small  atomic  volume  of  the  metals  them- 
selves, and  with  their  lauge  atomic  weight.  The  oxides  of  platinum, 
iridium,  and  osmium  can  scarcely  be  either  termed  basic  or  acid ;  they 
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are  capable  of  combinations  of  botb  kind?;,  one  and  the  other  of  which 
is  feeble.     They  are  all  intermediate  oxides. 

The  atomic  weights  of  platinum,  iridium,  and  osmium  are  nearly 
191  to  106,  and  of  palladium,  rhodium,  and  ruthenium,  104  to  106. 
Thus,  strictly  speaking,  we  have  here  two  series  of  inetals,  which 
are,  moreover,  perfectly  parallel  to  each  other ;  three  members  in 
the  first  series,  and  three  members  in  the  second — namely,  platinum 
presents  an  analogy  to  palladium,  iridium  to  rhodium,  and  osmium 
to  ruthenium.  The  group  of  the  platinum  metals  is  characterised 
by  a  number  of  common  properties,  both  physical  and  chemical, 
and,  moreover,  there  are  not  a  few  points  of  resemblance  between  the 
members  of  this  group  and  those  of  the  iron  group  (Chapter  XXII.). 
The  atomic  volumes  of  the  elements  of  this  group  are  nearly  equal  and 
very  small.  The  iron  metals  have  atomic  volumes  of  nearly  7,  whilst 
that  of  the  metals  allied  to  palladium  is  nearly  9,  and  of  those 
adjacent  to  platinum  nearly  9-4.  This  comparatively  small  atomic 
volume  corresponds  with  the  great  infusibility  and  tenacity  proper  to 
all  the  iron  and  platinum  metals,  and  to  their  small  chemical  energy, 
which  stands  out  very  elearly  in  the  heavy  platinum  metals.  All  the 
platinum  metals  are  very  easily  reduced  by  ignition  and  by  the  action 
of  various  reducing  agents,  in  which  process  oxygen,  or  a  haloid  group, 
is  disengaged  from  their  compounds  and  the  metal  left  behind.  This  Ls 
a  property  of  the  platinum  metals  which  determines  many  of  their 
reactions,  and  the  circumstance  of  their  always  being  found  in  nature 
in  a  native  stale.1  The  facility  with  which  they  are  reduced  is  so  great 
that  their  chlorides  are  even  decomposed  by  gaseous  hydrogen,  espe- 
cially when  shaken  up  and  heated  under  a  certain  pressure.  Hence  it 
will  be  readily  understood  that  such  metals  as  zinc,  iron,  &-c,  separate 
them  from  solutions  with  great  ease,  which  fact  iu  taken  advantage  of 
in  practice  and  in  the  chemical  treatment  of  the  platinum  metals. 

All  the  platinum  metals,  like  those  of  the  iron  group,  are  grey,  with 
a  comparatively  feeble  metallic  lustre,  and  are  very  infusible.  In  this 
respect  they  stand  in  the  same  order  as  the  mctais  of  the  iron  series  ; 
nickel  is  more  fusible  and  whiter  thitn  cobalt  and  iron,  so  also  palla- 
dium is  whiter  and  more  fusible  than  rhodium  and  ruthenium,  and 
platinum  is  comparatively  more  fusible  and  whiter  than  iridium  or 
osmium.     The  saline  compounds  of  these  metals  are  red  or  yellow,  like 

'  W,.ll8  and  Penfleld  {I88B)  have  described  a  mineral  aperryllite  fonnd  in  the  Canadian 
gold-bearing  quart!  and  consist] n-  of  platinum  iliiirswiiidi.-,  1'tAs,,  It  is  a  noticeable  fact 
that  thin  mineral  clearly  contirinH  Llic  position  of  platinum  in  tlio  some  group  as  iron, 
becnuae  it  corresponds  in  crystalline  furin  (rogular  octahedron)  and  chemical  composition 
icitk  iron  pyrites,  FeSa. 
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those  of  the  majority  of  the  metals  of  the  iron  series.  But  here,  as 
there,  the  different  forms  of  oxidation  present  different  colours.  More- 
over, certain  complex  compounds  of  the  platinum  metals,  like  certain 
complex  compounds  of  the  iron  series,  either  have  particular  charac- 
teristic tints  or  else  are  colourless. 

The  platinum  metals  are  found  in  nature  associated  together  in 
alluvial  deposits  in  a  few  localities,  from  which  they  are  washed, 
owing  to  their  very  considerable  density,  which  enables  a  stream  of 
water  to  wash  away  the  sand  and  clay  with  which  they  are  mixed. 
Platinum  deposits  are  chiefly  known  in  the  Urals,  and  also  in  Brazil 
and  a  few  other  localities.  The  platinum  ore  washed  from  these 
alluvial  deposits  presents  the  appearance  of  more  or  less  coarse  grains, 
and  sometimes  of,  as  it  were,  semifused  nuggets.2 

All  the  platinum  metals  give  compounds  with  the  halogens,  and  the 
highest  haloid  type  of  combination  for  all  is  RX4.  For  the  majority 
of  the  platinum  metals  this  type  is  exceedingly  unstable  ;  the  lower 
compounds  corresponding  to  the  type  RX2,  which  are  formed  by  the 
separation  of  X2,  are  more  stable.  In  the  type  RX2  the  platinum 
metals  form  more  stable  salts,  which  offer  no  little  resemblance  to  the 
kindred  compounds  of  the  iron  series — for  example,  with  nickelous 
chloride,  NiCl2,  cobaltous  chloride,  CoCl2,  <kc.  This  even  expresses 
itself  in  a  similarity  of  volume  (platinous  chloride,  PtCl2,  volume,  46  ; 
nickelous  chloride,  NiCl2=50),  although  in  the  type  RX2  the  true  iron 
metals  give  very  stable  compounds,  whilst  the  platinum  metals  fre- 
quently react  after  the  manner  of  suboxides,  decomposing  into  the  metal 
and  higher  types,  2RX2=R  +  RX4.  This  naturally  depends  on  the 
facility  with  which  RX2  decomposes  into  R  and  X2,  when  X2  com- 
bines with  the  remaining  RX2. 

As  in  the  series  iron,  cobalt,  nickel,  nickel  gives  only  one  salt- 
forming  oxide,  whilst  cobalt  and  iron  give  higher  and  varied  forms  of 
oxidation  ;  so  also  among  the  platinum  metals,  platinum  and  palladium 
only  give  the  forms  RX2  and  RX4,  whilst  rhodium  and  iridium  form 

2  The  largest  amount  of  platinum  is  extracted  in  the  Urals,  about  two  tons  annually. 
About  a  tenth  part  of  gold  is  extracted  from  the  washed  platinum  by  means  of  mercury, 
which  does  not  dissolve  the  platinum  metals  but  dissolves  the  gold  accompanying  the 
platinum  in  its  ores.  Moreover,  the  ores  of  platinum  always  contain  metals  of  the  iron 
series  associated  with  them.  The  washed  and  mechanically-sorted  ore  in  the  majority 
of  cases  contains  about  70  to  80  p.c.  of  platinum,  about  5  to  8  p.c.  of  iridium,  and  a  some- 
what smaller  quantity  of  osmium.  The  other  platinum  metals — palladium,  rhodium,  and 
ruthenium — occur  in  smaller  proportions  than  the  three  above  named.  Sometimes  grains 
of  almost  pure  osmium-indium,  containing  only  a  small  quantity  of  other  metals,  are 
found  in  platinum  ores.  This  osmium-indium  may  be  easily  separated  from  the  other 
platinum  alloys,  owing  to  its  being  nearly  insoluble  in  aqua  regia,  by  which  the  latter 
are  easily  dissolved.    There  are  grains  of  platinum  which  are  magnetic. 
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yet  another  intermediate  type,  RX3,  corresponding  with  the  oxide, 
which  ia  alao  met  with  for  cobalt,  and  presents  the  composition  R503l 
besides  which  they  also  form  an  acid  oxide,  like  ferric  acid,  which  ii 
also  known  in  the  form  of  salts,  but  ia  in  every  respect  unstable. 
Osmium  and  ruthenium,  like  manganese,  form  still  higher  oxides, 
and  in  this  respect  exhibit  the  greatest  diversity.  They  not  only 
give  RXj,  E.X31  RX4l  and  RXfi,  but  also  a  still  higher  form  of 
oxidation,  RO„  which  is  not  met  with  in  any  other  aeries.  This  form 
ia  exceedingly  characteristic,  owing  to  the  fact  of  the  oxides,  OsO^ 
and  R.uO„  being  volatile  feebly  acid  substances.  In  this  respect 
they  moat  resemble  permanganic  anhydride,  which  is  also  somewhat 
volatile..1 

When  dissolved  in  aqua  regia  and  liberated  from  the  solution  by 
ignition  or  the  action  of  reducing  agents,  platinum  forms  a  powdery 
mass,  known  as  spongy  platinum  or  platinum  black,  If  this  powder  of 
platinum  be  heated  and  pressed,  or  hammered   in  a  cylinder,  the  grains 


5  In  characterising  tin.'  jildlmii'ii  n  i>;  I. ils  11  vrirdiiiji  tn  thoir  relation  to  the  iron  metals, 
it  is  very  important  to  add  two  more  very  remarkable  points.  The  platinum  metals 
are  capable  o(  forming  »  sort  of  unstable  compound  with  lit/rlragrii;  they  absorb  it 
and  only  part  with  it.  when  somewhat  considerably  heated.  This  faculty  is  especially 
developed  in  platimmi  and  palladium,  imil  it  is  very  churns teristic  that  nickel,  which 
just  enrrespo mis  with  )>lnl nium  mid  palladium  in  the  periodic  system,  should  exhibit  the 
mini-  faculty  for  retaining  a  considerable  quantity  of  hydrant  [Graham's  and  Raoult's 
siperi  mental.  Another  characteristic  property  of  the  platinum  metals  consists  in  their 
easily  giving  stable  and  eh  a  rue  teristic  saline  compound)  with  aininnnin,  and  double 
salts  with  the  cyanidea  of  the  alkali  metals,  especially  in  their  lower  forma  of  corn- 
All  the  above  so  clearly  brings  the  elements  of  tin-  iron  series  in  clone  relation  to  the 
platinum  metals,  that  the  eighth  croup  acquires  as  natural  a  character  as  can  be  required, 
with  a  certain  originality  or  individuality  for  each  element. 

Platinum  was  first  obtained  in  the  last  century  from  Brazil,  where  it  was  called  silrer 
(platinnsl.  Watson  in  IT.'iit  characterise!  platinum  as  ,1  ~i'( iii rate  independent  metal.  Id 
lnOo  Wollaston  discovered  palladium  and  rhodium  in  crude  platinum,  and  at  about  the 
same  time  Teriunut  distinguished  iriilimii  and  o-mnmu  in  it.  1'iofessnr  Clans,  uf  Kazan, 
in  bis  researches  on  the  platinum  metals  (about  IK)  11}  discovered  ruthenium  in  them,  and 
to  him  are  due  many  important  discoveries  with  regard  to  these  elements,  such  aa  the 
indication  of  the  remarkable  analogy  between  tho  aeriea  I'd— Rh— Ru  and  l't— Ir— 0>. 

The  treatment  of  platinum  err  isehiclly  eartied  lii  for  the  eitmetion  of  the  platinum 
itself  and  its  alloys  with  iridium,  because  these  metals  offer  a  greater  resistance  to  the 
action  of  chemical  reagents  and  hi^li  temperatures  than  any  of  the  other  malleable  and 
ductile  metals,  and  therefore  the  wire  bo  often  used  in  the  lalmratury  and  for  technical 
puqsiso-  i.  Hindu  from  them,  as  also  are  various  vessel-  Usui  lor  chemical  purposes  in  the 
laboratory  and  in  works.  Thus  sulphuric  acid  in  distilled  in  platinum  retorts,  and  many 
tubstancesnre  fused,  li-nili-il.  uml  eiiipnra'.cd  in  the  laboratory  in  platinum  crucibles  and 
platinum  foil,  ''old  and  many  other  substances  are  diss, il veil  in  basins  inadu  of  iridium- 
platinum,  becan-e  the  alloys  of  platinum  and  iridium  are  but  slightly  attacked  when 
aubjected  to  the  action  of  aqua  regia.  An  omeimingly  important  property  of  the 
platinum  mctala  is  that  they  do  not  fuse  in  a  furnace  heat,  palladium  only  being  some- 
what more  fusible  than  the  rest. 
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aggregate  or  forge  together,  and  form  a  continuous,  but  naturally  not 
entirely  homogeneous,  mass.  Platinum  was  formerly,  and  is  even  now, 
worked  up  in  this  manner.  The  platinum  money  formerly  used  in 
Russia  was  made  in  this  way.  Sainte-Claire  Deville,  in  the  fifties,  for 
the  first  time  melted  platinum  in  considerable  quantities  by  employing 
a  special  furnace  made  in  the  form  of  a  small  reverberatory  furnace, 
and  composed  of  two  pieces  of  lime,  on  which  heat  has  no  action.  Into 
this  furnace  (shown  in  fig.  34,  Vol.  I.  p.  173) — or,  more  strictly  speaking, 
into  the  cavity  made  in  the  pieces  of  lime — the  platinum  is  introduced, 
and  two  orifices  are  made  in  the  lime  ;  through  one,  the  upper,  or  side 
orifice,  is  introduced  an  oxy hydrogen  gas  burner,  in  which  either 
detonating  gas  or  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  coal-gas  is  burnt,  whilst 
the  other  orifice  serves  for  the  escape  of  the  products  of  combustion 
and  certain  impurities  which  are  more  volatile  than  the  platinum,  and 
especially  the  oxidised  compounds  of  osmium,  ruthenium,  and  palla- 
dium, which  are  comparatively  easily  volatilised  by  heat.  In  this 
manner  the  platinum  is  converted  into  a  continuous  metallic  form  by 
means  of  fusion,  and  this  method  is  now  used  for  melting  somewhat 
considerable  masses  of  platinum.4 

If  it  be  desired  to  obtain  pure  platinum,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  the  solution  of  the  ore  in  aqua  regia.  Only  the  osmium 
and  iridium  remain  unattacked  by  the  aqua  regia.  The  solution 
contains  the  platinum  metals  in  the  form  RC14,  and  in  the  lower  forms 
of  chlorination,  because  some  of  these  metals — for  instance,  palladium 
and  rhodium — form  such  unstable  chlorides  of  the  typo  RX4  that  they 
already  partially  decompose  when  only  diluted  with  water,  and  pass 
into  the  stable  lower  type  of  combination  ;  in  addition  to  which  the 
chlorine  is  very  easily  disengaged  if  it  comes  in  contact  with  substances 
on  which  it  can  act.     In  this  respect  platinum  resists  the  action  of 

4  This  process  has  altered  the  technical  treatment  of  platinum  to  a  considerable 
extent.  It  has  in  particular  facilitated  the  manufacture  of  alloys  of  platinum  with 
iridium  and  rhodium  from  the  pure  platinum  ores ;  because  it  is  sufficient  to  fuse  the 
ore  in  order  for  the  greater  amount  of  the  osmium  to  burn  off,  and  for  the  mass  to  fuse 
into  a  homogeneous,  malleable  alloy,  which  is  straightway  used  in  practice.  There  is 
very  little  ruthenium  in  the  ores  of  platinum.  If  during  fusion  lead  be  added,  it  dissolves 
the  platinum  owing  to  its  being  able  to  form  a  very  characteristic  alloy  containing  PtPb. 
If  an  alloy  of  both  metals  be  left  exposed  to  moist  air,  the  excess  of  lead  is  converted 
into  carbonate  (white  lead)  in  the  presence  of  the  water  and  carbonic  acid  of  the  air,  » 
whilst  the  above  platinum  alloy  remains  unchanged.  The  white  lead  may  be  extracted 
by  dilute  acid,  and  the  alloy  PtPb  remains  untouched.  The  other  platinum  metals  also 
give  similar  alloys  with  lead.  The  fusibility  of  these  alloys  enables  the  platinum  metals 
to  be  separated  from  the  gangue  of  the  ore,  and  they  may  afterwards  be  separated  from 
the  lead  by  subjecting  the  alloy  to  oxidation  in  furnaces  furnished  with  a  bone  ash  bed, 
because  the  lead  is  then  oxidised  and  absorbed  by  the  bone  ash,  leaving  the  platinum 
metals  untouched. 
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heat  and  reducing  agents  better  than  any  of  its  companions— that  is, 
it  passes  with  greater  difficulty  from  PtCl,  to  the  lower  compound 
PtClj.  On  this  is  based  the  method  of  preparation  of  more  or  less 
pure  platinum.  Lime  or  sodium  hydroxide  is  added  to  the  solution  in 
aqua  regia  ;  in  one  or  the  other  case  the  reaction  is  not  carried  on  to 
the  formation  of  a  clearly  alkaline  solution,  but  only  to  saturation  or  a 
very  slight  excess  of  alkali.  It  is  naturally  best  to  first  evaporate  and 
slightly  ignite  the  solution,  in  order  to  remove  the  excess  of  acid,  and 
by  heating  it  to  partially  convert  the  higher  chlorides  of  the  palladium, 
Ac.,  into  the  lower.  The  addition  of  alkalis  completes  the  reduction, 
because  the  chlorine  held  in  the  compounds  UX.,  acts  on  the  alkali 
like  free  chlorine,  converting  it  into  a  hypochlorite.  Thus  palladium 
chloride,  PdCl,,  for  example,  is  converted  into  palladious  chloride, 
PdCl2,  by  this  means,  according  to  the  equation  PdCl,  +  2NaHO= 
PdClt  +  NaCl  +  NaCIO  +  HaO.  In  just  the  same  manner  iridic  chloride, 
IrCl,,  is  converted  into  the  trichloride,  IrC'l.,,  by  this  method.  When 
this  conversion  takes  place  the  platinum  still  remains  in  the  form  of 
platinic  chloride,  PtCl,.  It  is  then  possible  to  take  advantage  of  a 
certaiu  difference  in  the  properties  of  the  higher  and  lower  chlorides  of 
the  platinum  metals.  Thus  lime  precipitates  the  lower  chlorides  of  the 
members  of  the  platinum  metals  occurring  in  solution  without  acting 
on  the  platinic  chloride,  PtCl,,  and  therefore  the  addition  of  a  large 
proportiun  of  lime  immediately  precipitates  the  associated  metals, 
leaving  the  platinum  itself  in  solution  in  the  form  of  a  soluble  double 
salt,  PtCl„CaClt.  A  far  better  and  more  perfect  separation  is  effected 
by  means  of  ammonium  chloride,  which  gives,  with  platinic  chloride,  an 
insoluble  yellow  precipitate,  PtCl„2NH,Cl,  whilst  it  forms  soluble 
double  salts  with  the  lower  chlorides  RCL,  and  RCI3,  so  that  ammonium 
chloride  precipitates  the  platinum  only  from  the  solution  obtained  by 
the  preceding  method.  These  methods  are  employed  for  preparing  the 
platinum  which  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  platinum  articles, 
because,  having  platinum  in  solution  as  calcium  platinoohloride, 
PtCaClfi,  or  as  the  insoluble  ammonium  platinochloride,  Pt(NH,).,Clfl, 
the  platinum  compound  in  every  case,  after  drying  or  ignition,  loses  all 
the  chlorine  from  the  platinic  chloride  and  leaves  finely -divided 
metallic  platinum,  which  may  be  converted  into  homogeneous  metal  by 
compression  and  forging,  or  by  fusion.* 

s  For  the  uliini.it.-  pm-iti.-ntinu  .:.f  plutmuin  iiv.m  |-.,ilWlimn  and  iridium  the  metaln 
nmnt  be  re-dissolved  in  mjun  regia,  mil  the  aolatinn  t>\ iiyH_.ru(i-d  until  the  residue  begin* 
to  evolve  chlorine.  The  residue  is  then  ro-precipitattsd  with  ammonium  or  potassium 
chloride.  The  precipitate  may  still  contain  a  certain  amount  of  iridium,  which  passe* 
with  greater  difficulty  from  the  tetrachloride,  IrCl,,  into  the  trichloride,  IrClj,  bat  it  will 
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Metallic  platinum  in  a  fused  state  has  a  specific  gravity  of  21*1  ;  it 
is  grey,  softer  than  iron,  but  harder  than  copper,  exceedingly  ductile, 
and  therefore  is  easily  drawn  into  wire  and  rolled  into  thin  sheets,  and 
may  be  hammered  and  drawn  into  thin  tubes,  <fcc.  In  the  state  in 
which  it  is  obtained  by  the  ignition  of  its  compounds,  it  forms  a  spongy 
mass,  known  as  spongy  plantinum,  or  else  as  powder  (platinum  black).6 
In  either  case  it  is  grey,  dull,  and  is  characterised,  as  we  already  know, 
by  the  faculty  of  absorbing  hydrogen  and  other  gases.  Platinum  is  not 
acted  on  by  hydrochloric,  hydriodic,  nitric,  and  sulphuric  acids,  or  a 
mixture  of  hydrofluoric  and  nitric  acids.  Aqua  regia,  and  any  liquid 
containing  chlorine  or  able  to  evolve  chlorine  or  bromine,  dissolves 
platinum.  Alkalis  are  decomposed  by  platinum  at  a  red  heat,  owing  to 
the  faculty  of  the  platinum  oxide,  Pt02,  formed  to  combine  with 
alkaline  bases,  inasmuch  as  it  has  a  feebly-developed  acid  character. 
Sulphur,  phosphorus  (the  phosphide,  PtP2,  is  formed),  arsenic,  silicon 
all  act  more  or  less  rapidly  on  platinum,  under  the  influence  of 
heat.  Many  of  the  metals  form  alloys  with  it.  Even  charcoal 
combines  with  platinum  when  it  is  ignited  with  it,  and  therefore 
carbonaceous  matter  cannot  be  subjected  to  prolonged  and  powerful 
ignition  in  platinum  vessels.  Hence  a  platinum  crucible  soon  becomes 
dull  on  the  surface  in  a  smoky  flame.  Platinum  also  alloys  with 
zinc,    lead,    tin,    copper,    gold,  and   silver.7     Although  mercury  does 

be  quite  free  from  palladium,  because  the  latter  easily  loses  its  chlorine  and  passes  into 
palladious  chloride,  PdCl2,  which  gives  an  easily-soluble  salt  with  potassium  chloride. 
The  precipitate,  containing  a  small  quantity  of  iridium,  is  then  heated,  with  sodium 
carbonate,  in  a  crucible,  when  the  mass  decomposes,  giving  metallic  platinum  and 
iridium  oxide.  If  potassium  chloride  has  been  employed,  the  residue  after  ignition  is 
washed  with  water  and  treated  with  aqua  regia.  The  iridium  oxide  remains  undissolved, 
and  the  platinum  easily  passes  into  solution.  Only  cold  and  dilute  aqua  regia  must  be 
used.  The  solution  will  then  contain  pure  platinic  chloride,  which  forms  the  starting- 
point  for  the  preparation  of  all  platinum  compounds. 

6  We  have  already  become  acquainted  with  the  effect  of  finely-divided  platinum  on 
many  gaseous  substances.  It  is  best  seen  in  the  so-called  plati?ium  blacky  which  is  a 
coal  black  powder  left  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  the  alloy  of  zinc  and  platinum, 
or  which  is  precipitated  by  metallic  zinc  from  a  dilute  solution  of  platinum.  At  all 
events,  finely-divided  platinum  absorbs  gases  more  powerfully  and  rapidly  the  more  finely- 
divided  and  porous  it  is.  Sulphurous  anhydride,  hydrogen,  alcohol,  and  many  organic 
substances  in  the  presence  of  such  platinum  are  easily  oxidised  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air, 
although  they  do  not  combine  with  it  directly.  The  absorption  of  oxygen  is  as  much  as 
several  hundred  volumes  per  one  volume  of  platinum,  and  the  oxidising  power  of  such 
absorbed  oxygen  is  taken  advantage  of  not  only  in  the  laboratory  but  even  in  working 
processes.  Asbestos  or  charcoal,  soaked  in  a  solution  of  platinic  chloride  and  ignited,  is 
very  useful  for  this  purpose,  because  by  this  means  it  becomes  coated  with  platinum  black. 

7  It  is  necessary  to  remark  that  platinum  when  alloyed  with  silver,  or  as  amalgam,  is 
soluble  in  nitric  acid,  and  in  this  respect  it  differs  from  gold,  so  that  it  is  possible  by  alloy- 
ing gold  with  silver  and  acting  on  the  alloy  with  nitric  acid,  to  recognise  the  presence  of 
platinum  in  the  gold,  because  nitric  acid  does  not  act  on  gold  alloyed  with  silver. 
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not  directly  dissolve  platinum,  still  it  forms  a  solution  or  amalgam 
with  spongy  platinum,  in  the  presence  of  sodium  amalgam  ;  a  similar 
amalgam  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  sodium  amalgam  on  a 
solution  of  platinum  chloride,  and  is  used  for  physical  experiments. 

There   are  two   kinds  of  platinum   compounds,  PtX4   and  PtX2. 
The  former  are  produced  by  an  excess  of  halogen  in  the  cold,  and  the 
latter  by  the  aid  of  heat  or  by  the  splitting  up  of  the  former.     The 
starting-point  of  the  platinum  compounds  is  platinum  tetrachloride, 
platinic    chloride,    PtCl4,  obtained    by    dissolving  platinum    in    aqua 
regia.     The  solution  crystallises  in  the  cold,   in  a  desiccator,  in  the 
form  of   reddish-brown  deliquescent  crystals  containing  hydrochloric 
acid  :  PtCl4,2HCl,6H20,  and  forming  a  true  acid   with   correspond- 
ing  salts   R2PtCl6 — ammonium    platinochloride,   for    example.     The 
hydrochloric  acid  is  liberated  from  these  crystals  by  gently  heating 
or  evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness  ;  and,  better  still,  after  treat- 
ment  with   silver  nitrate  (silver  chloride  is   precipitated)  a  reddish - 
brown  mass  remains    behind,  which  dissolves  in  water,  and  forms  a 
yellowish -red    solution    which    on    cooling    deposits   crystals   of   the 
composition  PtCl4,8H20.     The  tendency  to  combine  with  hydrochloric 
acid  and   water — that   is,    to  form  higher  crystalline  compounds — is 
evident  in  the  platinum  compounds,  and  must  be  taken  into  account 
in  explaining  the  properties  of  platinum  and  the  formation  of  many 
other  of  its  complex  compounds.     Dilute  solutions  of  platinic  chloride 
are    yellow,    and    are   completely    reduced    by  hydrogen,    sulphurous 
anhydride,  and  many  reducing  agents,  which  first  convert  the  platinic 
chloride   into   the   lower  compound   platinous  chloride,  PtCl2.     That 
faculty  which  expresses  itself  in  platinum  tetrachloride  in  its  com- 
bining with  water  of  crystallisation  and  hydrochloric  acid  is  distinctly 
marked  in  its  property,  with   which  we  are  already  acquainted,  of 
giving  precipitates  with  the    salts    of  potassium,    ammonium,    rubi- 
dium, <fcc.       In    general   it   readily  forms    double    salts    R2PtCl6= 
PtCl4  +  2RCl,  where  R  is  a  univalent  metal    such  as  potassium  or 
sodium.     Hence  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  potassium  or  ammonium 
chloride  to  a  solution  of  platinic  chloride  is  followed  by  the  formation 
of  a  yellow  precipitate,  which  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water  and  almost 
entirely  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether  (platinic  chloride  is  soluble  in 
water,  and  potassium  iridiochloride,  IrK3Olfi,  is  soluble  in  water  but 
not  in  alcohol).      It  is  especially  remarkable  in  this  case,    that  the 
potassium  compounds  here,  as  in  a  number  of  other  instances,  sepa- 
rate in  an  anhydrous  form,  whilst  the  sodium  compounds,  which  aro 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  form  red  crystals  containing  water.     The 
composition    Na2PtCl6,6H20    exactly   corresponds   with    the   above- 
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mentioned  hydrochloric  compound.  The  compounds  with  barium, 
BaPtCl6,4H20,  strontium,  SrPtd6,8H20,  calcium,  magnesium,  iron, 
manganese,  and  many  other  metals  are  all  soluble  in  water.8 

Platinotis  chloride,  PtCl2,  is  formed  when  hydrogen  platinochloride, 
PtH2Cl6,  is  ignited  at  300°,  or  when  platinum  is  heated  at  230°  in  a 
Stream  of  chlorine.  The  undecomposed  tetrachloride  is  extracted  from 
the  residue  by  washing  it  with  water,  and  a  greenish  grey  or  brown 
insoluble  mass  of  the  dichloride  (sp.  gr.  5*9)  is  then  obtained.  It  is 
soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  giving  an  acid  solution  of  the  composition 
PtCl2,2HCl,  corresponding  with  the  type  of  double  salts  PtR2Cl4. 
Although  platinous  chloride  decomposes  below  500°,  still  it  is  partially 
formed  at  higher  temperatures.  T roost  and  Hautefeuille,  and  Seelheim 
observed   that   when    platinum   is   strongly   ignited  in  a  stream  of 

8  Nilson  (1877),  who  investigated  the  platinochlorides  of  various  metals  subsequently 
to  Bonsdorff,  Topsoe,  Cleve,  Marignac,  and  others,  found  that  univalent  and  bivalent 
metals — such  as  hydrogen,  potassium,  ammonium  .  .  .  beryllium,  calcium,  barium — 
give  compounds  of  such  a  composition  that  there  is  always  twice  as  much  chlorine  in 
the  platinic  chloride  as  in  the  combined  metallic  chloride ;  for  example,  K,Cl>,PtCl4 ; 
BeCLj,PtCl4,8lLjO,  &c.  Such  trivalent  metals  as  aluminium,  iron  (ferric),  chromium,  di- 
dymium,  cerium  (cerons)  form  compounds  of  the  type  RCljPtCli,  in  which  the  amounts  of 
chlorine  are  in  the  ratio  8  :  4.  Only  indium  and  yttrium  give  salts  of  a  different  composi- 
tion— namely,  2lnCl5,5PtCl4,36H20  and  4YCl5,5PtCl4,5lH20.  Such  quadrivalent  metals 
as  thorium,  tin,  zirconium  give  compounds  of  the  type  RCl4,PtCl4,  in  which  the  ratio  of 
the  chlorine  =1:1.  In  this  manner  the  valency  of  a  metal  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be 
judged  from  the  composition  of  the  double  salts  formed  with  platinic  chloride.  Many  of 
the  above-mentioned  compounds  are,  moreover,  able  to  combine  with  different  amounts 
of  water  of  crystallisation. 

Platinic  bromide,  PtBr4,  and  iodide,  Ptl4,  are  analogous  to  the  tetrachloride,  but  the 
iodide  is  decomposed  still  more  easily  than  the  chloride.  If  sulphuric  acid  be  added  to 
platinic  chloride,  and  the  solution  evaporated,  it  forms  a  black  porous  mass  like  char- 
coal, which  deliquesces  in  the  air,  and  presents  the  composition  Pt(S04)2.  But  this,  the 
only  oxygen  salt  of  the  type  PtX4,  is  exceedingly  unstable.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
platinum  oxide,  the  oxide  of  the  type  Pt02,  has  a  feeble  acid  character.  This  is  shown 
in  a  number  of  instances.  Thus  if  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  be  added  to  a  strong 
solution  of  platinic  chloride,  and  the  solution  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  light  or 
evaporated  to  dryness  and  then  washed  with  water,  there  remains  a  sodium  platinate, 
Pt3Na207,6H20.  The  composition  of  this  salt,  if  regarded  in  the  same  sense  as  we  did 
the  salts  of  silicic,  titanic,  molybdic,  and  other  acids,  will  be  PtO(ONa)2,2PtO,.,6H.20 
— that  is,  the  same  type  is  repeated  as  we  saw  in  the  crystalline  compounds  of 
platinum  tetrachloride  with  sodium  chloride,  or  with  hydrochloric  acid — namely,  the  type 
PtX48Y,  where  Y  is  the  molecule  HQ0,HC1,  &c.  Similar  compounds  are  also  obtained 
with  other  alkalis.  They  will  be  platinates  of  the  alkalis  in  which  the  platinic  oxide, 
PtOs,  plays  the  part  of  an  acid  oxide.  If  such  an  alkaline  compound  of  platinum  be 
treated  with  acetic  acid,  the  alkali  will  pass  over  to  the  latter,  and  there  remains  a 
platinic  hydroxide,  Pt(OH)4,  as  a  brown  mass,  which  loses  water  and  oxygen  when 
ignited,  and  in  so  doing  decomposes  with  a  slight  explosion.  When  slightly  ignited  this 
hydroxide  first  loses  water  and  gives  the  very  unstable  oxide  Pt02.  Platinic  sulphide, 
PtS.2,  belongs  to  the  same  type ;  it  is  precipitated  by  the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
on  a  solution  of  platinum  tetrachloride.  The  moist  precipitate  is  capable  of  attracting 
oxygen,  and  is  then  converted  into  the  sulphate  above  mentioned,  which  is  soluble  in 
watar.     Platinic  sulphide  gives  crystalline  compounds  with  the  alkali  sulphides. 
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chlorine,  the  metal,  as  it  were,  slowly  volatilised  and  was  deposited  in 
crystals  ;  a  volatile  chloride,  probably  platinous  chloride,  was  naturally 
formed  in  this  case,  and  decomposed  subsequently  to  its  formation 
with  the  deposition  of  crystals  of  platinum. 

The  above-ilescrilifil  properties  of'pLuinum  ure  re-pt-atotl,  sometimes 
distinctly  and  sometimes  with  a  curtain  modification,  in  the  above- 
mentioned  associates  and  analogues  of  this  metal,  but  naturally  there 
are  certain  points  of  difference.3     With  respect  to  the  types  of  combi- 

0  In  comparing  the  characteristics  of  the  platinum  metals,  it  in  not  unimportant  to 
remark  that  palladium  in  its  tan  of  combination  PdX..  gives  saline  compounds  of  con- 
siderable stability.  Am  ln-Ht  tli  In  pallaiiimi.  rhloritte  is  formed  by  the  direct  action  of 
chlorine  or  aqua  regie  (not  in  en»  nor  in  dilute  solutions!  tin  palladium.  It  forms  n 
brown  solution,  which  given  a  black  in  n.lVili-  pr.vipilutc  <d  pnllndoit*  imliilt,  Pdtj,  with 
solutiona  of  iodide!  (in  this  ro;peit.  n  t  in  minj  others,  palladium  Imliilililin  mercury  in 
the  mercuric  compound-  HgX.o.  Willi  n  solution  of  mercuric  cyanide  it  gives  11  yellowish 
whin-  f .  r.  ■  ■:  ■  i  i .  i  t .  t  1 ,  ■ ,  piil  hid  .us  cv,iiii,lc,  IW  .N  ..  ii  ]  i  ill  i  in  soluble  in  potassium  cyanide,  and 
giTes  other  double  Halts,  M;PdC4N,. 

That  portion  of  the  platinum  ore  which  dissolves  in  aqua  regis,  and  is  precipitated 
by  ammonium  or  potassium  chloride  doop  not  contain  palladium.  It  remains  in  solu- 
tion, because  the  pallailic  chloride.  PiK'],.  is  decomposed  and  the  patladoua  chloride 
formed  is  nol  precipitated  by  umiiioniiiin  chloride;  the  same  holds  good  for  all  the  other 
lower  chloride!)  "1  1.1  ic  platinum  motuis.  Zinc  fund  iron]  separates  out  all  the  nnpreripi- 
tatcd  platinuni  metals  (and  also  copper,  &<:.)  from  the  solution.  It  i-  in  these  platinum 
reaidnea  precipitated  by  line  that  the  palladium  is  found.  II  this  mirture  of  metals  is 
treated  with  nnua  regis,  {hen  all  the  palladium  will  pons  into  solution  a^  pn11,iil..us 
chloride  and  Mime  platinic  chloride.  By  this  treatment  the  main  portion  of  the  iridium, 
rhodium,  ,tc,  remains  almost  undissolved,  and  the  platinum  is  separated  from  the  mixture 
of  polladous  mid  platiiiio  chlorides  by  a  solution  ,.l  iinuriniiium  chloride,  and  the  solution 
of  palladium  is  precipitated  by  potassium  iodide  or  mercuric  cyanide.  Wilm  (1BS1) 
showed  that  palladium  may  be  separated  from  on  impure  solution  by  sn  I  uniting  it  with 
ammonia ;  all  the  iron  present  is  t.hna  precipitated,  and,  after  filtering,  tbe  addition  r.f 
hydrochloric  acid  to  the  filtrate  gives  a  yellow  precipitate  of  an  animonio-palUdium 
comptmnd:  PdCl.|r2NH„  whilst  nearly  all  the  other  metals  remain  in  solution.  Ifrtnffll 
jmiiiliHtim  is  nl itni in  1 1  by  igniting  (he  am  nun)  in-compound  or  the  cyanide.  IMC  ,N  ..  1 1 
occurs  native,  although  rarely,  and  is  a  metal  of  a  whiter  colour  than  platinum, 
ep.  gr.  ll'S;  it  is  much  more  f.isible  than  platinuni,  partially  niidises  on  the  surface 
when  heated,  and  loses  ita  absorbed  oxygen  on  a  further  rise  of  temperature.  It 
doea  not  blacken  or  tarnish  (does  not  absorb  sulphur)  in  tbe  air  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  and  is  therefore  letter  suited  than  silver  for  astronomical  and  other 
instruments  in  which  fine  divisions  have  to  be  engraved  on  a  white  metal,  in  order  that 
the  fine  lines  should  be  clearly  visible.  The.  most  remarkable  property  of  palladium, 
discovered  by  Oral  in  m.  consists  in  its  capacity  I.  j.i/'j,  ■rhi  iiii  a  Inrge  amount  nf  hydrnnrn. 
Ignited  palladium  absorbs  as  much  as  0)0  volumes  of  hydrogen,  or  about  rrl  p.o.  of  ita 
own  weight,  which  closely  approaches  to  the  formation  of  the  compound  Pd,H„  and 
probably  correspond  a  with  the  formation  of  palladium  hydride,  Pd,H.  This  absorption 
olon  taken  place  at  the  ordinary  leinpernturo — (or  example,  when  palladium  serves  is 
an  electrode  in  which  hydrogen  is  evolved.  In  absorbing  the  hydrogen,  the  palladium 
does  not  change  in  appearance,  and  retains  all  its  metallic  properties,  only  its  volmm 
increases  by  abont  in  p.c, — that  is.  the  hjnfrnfn  poshes  out  and  separates  the  ntoma  of 
the  palladium  from  each  other,  and  is  itself  <.im|ircss,'..l  I..  ,;.-  of  its  volume.  This  com- 
pression indicates  a  gr(;iit  [one  of  chemical  ill  I  ruction,  il'nl  is  no.  omwnied  by  the  eToln- 
Ltion  of  heat  (Vol.  I,  p.  Ill  and  p.  f.lll>,  Note  U).  The  absorbed  hydrogen  in  easily  disengaged 
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nation,  all  the  platinum  metals,  as  was  said  above,  under  the  action  of 

by  ignition  or  decreased  pressure.     The  resultant  compound  does  not  decompose  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  but  when  exposed  to  air  the   metal  sometimes  glows  sponta- 
neously, owing  to  the  hydrogen  burn'ng  at  the  expense  of  the  atmospheric  oxygen.     The 
hydrogen  absorbed  by  palladium  acts  towards  many  solutions  as  a  reducing  agent;  in  a 
word,  everything  here  points  to  the  formation  of  a  definite  compound  and  at  the  same 
time  of  a  physically-compressed  gas,  and  forms  one  of  the  best  examples  of  the  bond 
existing  between  chemical  and  physical  pre  cesses,  to  which  we  have  many  times  drawn 
attention.     It  must  be  again  remembered  that  the  other  metals  of  the  eighth  group, 
even  copper,  are,  like  palladium  and  \  latinum,  able  to  combine  with  hydrogen.     The 
permeability  of  iron  and  platinum  tub?*  to  hydrogen  is  naturally  due  to  the  formation 
of  similar  compounds,  because  palladium  is  the  most  permeable. 

Rhodium  is  generally  separated,  together  with  iridium,  from  the  residues  left  after 
the  treatment  of  native  platinum,  because  the  palladium  is  entirely  separated  from  them, 
and  the  ruthenium  is  present  in  them  in  very  small  traces,  whilst  the  osmium  at  any 
rate  is  easily  separated,  as  we  shall  soon  see.    The  mixture  of  rhodium  and  iridium 
which  is  left  undissolved  in  dilute  aqua  regia  is  dissolved  in  chlorine  water,  or  by  the 
action  of  chlorine  on  a  mixture  of  the  metals  with  sodium  chloride.     In  either  case  both 
metals  pass  into  solution.    They  may  be  separated  by  many  methods.     In  either  case 
(if  the  action  be  aided  by  heat)  the  rhodium  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  the  chloride 
RI1CI3,  and  the  iridium  as  iridious  chloride,  IrCl5.     They  both  form  double  salts  with 
sodium  chloride  which  are  soluble  in  water,  but  the  iridium  salt  is  also  partially  soluble 
in  alcohol,  whilst  the  rhodium  salt  is  not.     A  mixture  of  the  chlorides,  when  treated  with 
dilute  aqua  regia,  gives  iridic  chloride,  IrCl4,  whilst  the  rhodium  chloride,  RhCl5,  re- 
mains unaltered ;  ammonium  chloride  then  precipitates  the  iridium  as  ammonium  iridio- 
chloride,  Ir(NH4).2Cl€,  and  on  evaporating  the  rose-coloured  filtrate  the  rhodium  gives 
a  crystalline  salt,  Rh(NH4)^Cle.    Rhodium  and  its  various  oxides  are  dissolved  when 
fused  with  potassium  hydrogen  sulphate,  and  give  a  soluble  double  sulphate  (whilst 
iridium  remains  unacted  on) ;  this  fact  is  very  characteristic  for  this  metal,  which  offers 
many  points  of  resemblance  with  the  iron  metals  in  its  properties.     When  fused  with 
potassium  hydroxide  and  chlorate  it,  like  iridium,  is  oxidised,  but  it  is  not  afterwards 
soluble  in  water,  in  which  it  differs  from  ruthenium.     This  is  taken  advantage  of  for 
separating  rhodium,  ruthenium,  and  iridium.     In   any  case,  rhodium  under  ordinary 
conditions  always  gives  salts  of  the  type  RX3,  and  not  of  any  other  type ;  and  not  only 
ha!ogen   salts,  but   also  oxygen   salts,  are  known  in  this  type,  which  is  rare  among 
the  platinum  metals.     Rhodium  chloride,  RhCl3,  is  known   in  an   insoluble  anhydrous 
and  also  in  a  soluble  form,  in  which  it  easily  gives  double  salts,  compounds  with  water 
of  crystallisation,  and  forms  rose-coloured  solutions.     In  this  form  rhodium  easily  gives 
double  salts  of  the  two  types  RhM-Clfl  and  RhM^Clj— for  example,  K-RhCl6,3rL»0  and 
K2RhC]A,H..>0.     Solutions  of  the  salts  (at  least,  the  ammonium  salt)  of  the  first  kind 
give  salts  of  the  second  kind  when  they  are  boiled.     If  a  strong  solution  of  potash  is 
added  to  a  red   solution  of  rhodium  chloride  and  boiled,  a  black  precipitate  of   the 
hydn  xide  Rh  OH)-  is  formed;  but  if  the  solution  of  potash  is  added  little  by  little,  it 
gives  a  yellow  precipitate  containing  more  water.     This  yellow  hydrate  of  rhodium  oxide 
gives  a  yellow  soHtion  when  it  is  dissolved  in  acids,  which  only  becomes  rose-coloured 
after  being  boiled.     It  is  obvious  that  some,  as  yet  unknown,  change  here  takes  place 
like  the  transmutations  of  the  salts  of  chromic  oxide.     It  is  also  a  remarkable  fact  that 
the  black  hydroxide,  like  many  other  oxidised  compounds  of  the  platinoid  metals,  does 
not  dissolve  in  the  ordinary  oxygen  acids,  whilst  the  yellow  hydroxide  is  easily  soluble 
and    gives   yellow   solutions,   which    deposit    imperfectly   crystallised    salts.      Metallic 
rhodium  is  easily  obtained  by  igniting  its  oxygen  and  other  compounds  in  hydrogen,  or 
by  precipitation  with  zinc.     It  lesenibles  platinum,  and  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  121.     At  the 
ordinary  temperature  it  decomposes  formic  acid  into  hydrogen  and  carbonic  anhydride, 
with  development  of  heat  (Deville).     With  the  alkali  sulphites,  the  salts  of  rhodium  and 
iridium  of  the  type  RX3  give  sparingly- soluble  precipitates  of  double  sulphites  of  the 
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an  excess  oE  chlorine  or  of  oxdising  agents  give  compounds  of  the  type 

composition  H|SO=Na)s,H.jO,  by  means  of  which  those  metals  may  be  separated  from 
solution,  and  also  may  he  separated  from  each  other,  for  a  mixture  or  these  salts  when 
treated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  gives  s  soluble  iridium  sulphate  and  leaven  a  red 
insoluble  double  salt  ol  rhodium  and  sodinm.  It  is  further  necessary  to  remark  thnt  the 
oxides  Ir.jO.i  and  Hh.O,  are  comparatively  stable  and  MB  very  often  formed.  Thus  the 
iritiioui  oxide,  lr.,0-,  is  obtained  I  y  foainf  iridioir-  ultDrtd*  and  its  compounds  with 
fodium  carbonate,  and  trusting  the  mass  with  wafer.  The  oxide  is  then  left  as  a  black 
p.mdi>r,  which,  when  strongly  In-'ulod.  in  ilccompuscd  into  iridium  and  oxygen ;  it  ie  easily 
reduced,  and  is  insoluble  in  acidH,  which  huflanitri  the  feeble  basic  oharaoter  of  thiaoxide, 
in  many  respects  IwmilltlllU  -neb  oxide*  as  cobnltic  oxide,  eerie  or  lead  dioxide,  fto.  It 
does  not  dissolve  when  fusiMi  with  potanriimi  hydrogen  sulphate.  Rhodium  oxide, 
Rh.,0],  is  a  far  more  energetic  base.  It  dissolve*  when  fused  »  Lc.li  potassium  hydrogen 
sulphate. 

From  what  has  1 ti  said  re-p-c.tin;:  the  wpu-ation  of  platinum  and  rhodinm  it  will 

be  understood  bow  the  eomponinljof  iridium,  iihicli  is  the  main  associate  of  platinum, 
arc  obtained.  In  oV-.iril.iny  tin;  treatment  nl  osmiridium  no  shall  again  have  an 
Occasion  of  learnini:  the  method  of  extraction  of  the  compounds  of  this  metal,  which 
has  in  reeent  times  found  a  technical  application  in  the  form  of  its  oxide,  Ir-jOj ; 
this  is  obtained  from  many  of  the  compounds  of  iridium  by  ignition  with  water, 
and  is  easily  reduced  l>y  hydro^-n  and  is  insoluble  in  acids.  It  is  used  in  painting  on 
china,  for  giving  a  blaclr  colour.  Iridium  itself  is  more  difficultly  fusible  than  platinum, 
and  when  fused  it  does  uot  decompose  ooids  or  oven  aqua  regia  |  it  ia  extreme!; -hard,  mid 
ia  not  malleable;  iU  sp.  gr.  ia  211.  In  the  form  of  powder  it  dutsolvm  in  kxm  regU,  and 
is  even  partially  oxidised  when  heated  in  air,  tots  fin.'  to  hv.lmj.'.-']],  mid,  in  a  word,  closely 
resembles  platinum.  Heated  in  an  excess  of  chlorine  it  gives  iridic  chloride,  IrCl„  but 
this  lom>s  chlorine  nt  SO"1;  it  ia,  however,  more  ituble  in  the  form  of  double  salts,  bnt 
they  give  iridious  chloride,  Ir(_'l.-„  when  troata  I  with  sulphuric  acid. 

We  have  yet  to  become  acquainted  with  the  twn  remaining  associates  of  platinum — 

ruthenium  ami  n-iu i— v.li mosi  impmlaml   pmpartj  ti  ili.it  tihaq  ■■  nmliy-t-.l  even 

when  heated  in  air,  and  that  they  are  able  to  -jive  rolatiln  oxidos  of  the  term  RuO,  and 
OaOj ;  these  have  a  powerful  odour  (like  iodine  and  nitrous  anhydride).  Uuth  Ihcno 
higher  oriil.-i  nre  solids  ;  the]  i..iatili»e  with  great  ease  at  100";  the  tmxMZ  i-,  Jfllkns 
and  the  latter  white.  They  are  known  us  rulhenic  and  clinic  nnA//nV«i*«,  although  their 
aqueous  solutions  (they  both  slowly  dissolve  in  water)  do  not  show  an  acid  reaction,  and 
although  they  do  not  even  expel  carbonic  aiil.yilride  Ir.uii  potassium  carbonate,  do  not 
giie  Irjiltllfnn  salts  with  bases,  and  their  alkaline  solutions  partially  deposit  them 
again  when  boiled  (an  excess  of  water  decomposes  the  suits).  The  formulas  OsO,  and 
RnO,  correspond  with  the  vii-pour  density  of  these  oxides.  Thus  Devil  Ie  found  the  vapour 
density  of  osmic  snliydri.lo  to  Le  1  Jh  il.v  the  formula  137*0)  referred  to  hydrogen.  Tcnnant 

and  Vauqu  el  in  discolored  this  v |H,nii,l,aml  Iierz.'lins,  Wi.lder.Frititsehc,  Struve,Deville, 

Clans,  and  others  helped  in  its  investigation  ;  nevertheless  there  are  still  many  question* 
concerning  it  which  n'ni.i  in  inu.ln-1.  Ii  Jn.uM  I  hi,  nbamied  ibat  110,  is  the  highest  known 
form  for  an  oxygen  compound,  anil  RH,  is  the  highest  known  form  for  a  compound  of  li>  - 
drogen  ;  and  the  highest  forma  of  acid  hydrates  contain  SiH.O,,  PH30„  9IIjO„  CIHO,— 
all  Willi  four  atoms  of  oxygen,  and  therefore  in  this  number  there  is  apparently  the  limit  fur 
the  simple  forms  of  oomiiin.it ion  of  liV'lrogen  and  oxygen.  Foraei'eraf  atomaof  an  element 
or  for  scleral  elements  there  may  be  more  than  O,  or  H,,  but  a  molecule  never  contains 
more  to  one  atom  of  another  element.  Thus  the  simplest  forms  o[  combination  of  hydro- 
gen and  oxygen  are  exhausted  by  the  list  RH„  RH,,  BH„  RH,  RO,  RO*,  R0,-„  RO,.    The 

silicon,  osmium,  ruthenium,  which  also  give  RC1,  with  chlorine.   In  these  extreme  forms, 

RH,  and  RO,,  the  oompounds  are  the  least  stable  (compare  SiH„  PH:„  Sll,,  rlH,  or 

RaO„  MoOi,  ZrO.j,  HrO),  and  easily  givo  up  part,  or  even  all,  their  oxygen  or  hydro] 

The  primary   source  from  which  the  compounds   o" ' 
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11 X4  -for  instance,  RO^,   RC14,  Ac.     This  is  the  highest  form  for 


obtained  in  either  osmiritl turn  'the  osmium  predominates  from  IrOs  to  IrOs^,  sp.  gr. 
1(1  to  %J1),  which  occurs  in  platinum  ores  (it  is  distinguished  from  the  grains  of  platinum 
by  its  crystalline  structure,  hardness,  and  insolubility  in  aqua  regia*.  or  else  those  in- 
noluhle  residues  which  are  obtained,  as  we  saw  above,  after  treating  platinum  with  aqua 
regia.  Osmium  predominates  in  these  materials,  which  sometimes  contain  from  SO  px. 
to  40  p.c.  of  it,  and  rarely  more  than  4  p.c.  to  5  p.c.  of  ruthenium.  The  process  for  their 
treatment  is  as  follows:  they  are  first  fused  with  tf  parts  of  zinc,  and  the  zinc  then 
extracted  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  The  osmiridium  thus  treated  is,  according  to 
Fritzsche  and  Struve's  method,  then  added  to  a  fused  mixture  of  potassium  hydroxide  and 
chlorate  in  an  iron  crucible ;  the  mass  as  it  begins  to  evolve  oxygen  acts  on  the  metal, 
and  the  reaction  afterwards  goes  on  unaided.  The  dark  product  is  treated  with  water, 
and  gives  a  solution  of  osmium  and  ruthenium  in  the  form  of  soluble  salts  R2OSO4  and 
RiRuOj,  whilst  the  insoluble  residue  contains  a  mixture  of  oxides  of  indium  (and  some 
osmium,  rhodium,  and  ruthenium),  and  grains  of  metallic  iridium  still  unacted  on.  Accord- 
ing to  Fritzsche's  method  the  lumps  of  osmiridium  are  straightway  heated  to  whiteness 
in  a  porcelain  tube  in  a  stream  of  air  or  oxygen,  when  the  very  volatile  osmic  anhydride 
is  obtained  directly,  and  is  collected  in  a  well -cooled  receiver,  while  the  ruthenium  gives 
a  crystalline  sublimate  of  the  dioxide,  RuCK.  which  is.  however,  verv  difficultly  volatile 
(it  volatilises  together  with  ''«mic  anhydride  >,  and  therefore  remains  in  the  cooler  portions 
of  the  tub*-;  tbi*  njetVod  does  not  give  volatile  ruthenic  anhydride,  and  the  iridium  and 
other  metn.lv  are  no:  *.  xidised  or  give  non-volatile  products.  This  method  is  simple,  and 
at  once  give*  dry.  pure  osmic  anhydride  in  the  receiver,  and  ruthenium  dioxide  in 
the  sublimate.  The  air  which  passes  through  the  tube  should  be  previously  passed 
through  Milpburic  acid,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  drying,  but  also  to  remove  the  organic 
mid  reducing  duvt.  The  vapour  of  osmic  anhydride  must  be  powerfully  cooled,  and 
ultimately  paM*ed  over  caustic  potash.  A  third  mode  of  treatment,  which  is  most  fre- 
quently employed,  was  proposed  by  Wohler,  and  consists  in  slightly  heating  (in  order 
that  the  sodium  chloride  should  not  volatilise)  an  intimate  mixture  of  osmiridium  and 
common  salt  in  a  stream  of  moist  (undriedi  chlorine.  The  metals  then  form  compounds 
with  chlorine  and  sodium  chloride,  whilst  the  osmium  forms  the  chloride.  OsClj,  which 
reacts  with  the  moisture,  and  gives  osmic  anhydride,  which  is  condensed.  The  ruthenium 
in  this,  as  in  the  other  processes,  does  not  directly  give  ruthenic  anhydride,  but  is  always 
extracted  as  the  soluble  ruthenium  salt,  K.^RuO^,  obtained  by  fusion  with  potassium 
hydroxide  and  chlorate  or  nitrate.  When  the  orange-coloured  ruthenate,  K2Ru04,  is 
mixed  with  acid*  the  liberated  ruthenic  acid  immediately  decomposes  into  the  volatile 
ruthenic  anhydride  and  the  insoluble  ruthenic  oxide:  42K_.Ru04  +  4HX05  =  Ru04 
~  RuO:,2H/J  ♦  4KNO..  When  once  one  of  the  above  compounds  of  ruthenium  or 
osmium  is  procured  it  i&  easy  to  obtain  all  the  remaining  comi>ounds,  and  by  reduction 
(by  metals,  hydrogen,  formic  acid,  ice.)  the  metals  themselves. 

Osmic  anhydride,  Os04,  is  very  easily  deoxidised  by  many  methods.  It  blackens 
organic  substances,  owing  to  reduction,  and  is  therefore  used  in  investigating  vegetable 
and  animal,  and  especially  nerve,  preparations  under  the  microsco]*.  Although  osmic 
anhydride  may  be  distilled  in  hydrogen,  still  complete  reduction  is  accomplished  when  a 
mixture  of  hydrogen  and  osmic  anhydride  is  slightly  ignited  (just  before  it  inflames).  If 
osmium  be  placed  in  the  flame  it  is  oxidised,  and  gives  vapours  of  osmic  anhydride, 
which  are  reduced,  and  the  flame  gives  a  brilliant  light.  Osmic  anhydride  deflagrates 
like  nitre  on  red-hot  charcoal ;  zinc,  and  even  mercury  and  silver,  reduce  osmic  anhydride 
from  its  aqueous  solutions  into  the  lower  oxides  or  metal ;  such  reducing  agents  as 
hydrogen  sulphide,  ferrous  sulphate,  or  sulphurous  anhydride,  alcohol,  Arc,  act  in  the 
same  manner  with  great  ease. 

The  lower  oxides  of  osmium,  ruthenium,  and  of  the  other  elements  of  the  platinum 
series  are  not  volatile,  and  it  is  very  worthy  of  remark  that  the  other  elements  present  a 
different  phenomenon.  On  comparing  S02,  S03;  As./)-,  As/)5 ;  P/3-,  PiOs;  CO,  CO*, 
Arc.,  we  observe  a  converse  phenomenon;  the  higher  oxides  are  less  volatile  than  the 
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platinum   and   palladium.10     The  remaining  platinum   metals  further, 
like  iron,  give  acids  of   the  type  R03,  or,  more  correctly,  HsR04= 


lower.  In  the  cane  ef  osmium  all  the  oxide. ,  with  tin?  eireption  of  the  highest,  are  non- 
volatile, and  it,  miiv  t.l»-r<<fi>rt<  he  though L  1.1ml  LLiih  higher  f.iim  is  morn  simply  constituted 
than  tlui  lower.  Perhaps  ostuic  oiiile,  OsO,,  stands  in  the  «ame  relation  to  the  anhy- 
dride *>  C,H,  to  CH,— t.e.,  perhaps  the  lower  oxide  is  OsgOj,  or  presents  a  still  higher 
polymerism,  and  it  will  then  be  understood  lion  the  loiter  ovides,  having  a  greater  mole- 
cular weight,  are  less  volatile  than  the  higher  oxides,  just  as  we  saw  in  the  case  of  the 
nitrogen  oxides,  N.p  and  NO. 

Hulhtnium  and  osmium,  obtained  by  the  ignition  or  reduction  of  their  compounds  in 
a  form  of  powder,  have  a  density  considerably  less  than  in  the  fused  form,  ami  differ  in 
this  form  in  their  capacity  fur  reaction  ;  they  are  much  more  difficultly  fused  than 
platinum  and  iridium,  although  rullieiiiiiui  in.  more  fusible  than  osmium.  The  powder 
of  ruthenium  has  a  specific  gravity  of  8a,  the  fused  metal  of  114;  osmium  in  powder 
lias  a  specific  gravity  of  KM),  and  when  semi-fused — or,  more  strictly  speaking,  agglo- 
merated—in  the  oxy-hydrugen  llame.  of  3W.  The  powder  of  slightly-heated  osmium 
oxidises  very  easily  in  the  air,  and  when  Ignited  burns  like  tinder,  directly  farming  the 
odoriferous  (hence  its  name,  from  the  Creek  word  signifying  odour)  osmio  anhydride; 
ruthenium  also  oxidises  when  heated  in  air,  but  with  more  difficulty,  forming  the  oxide 
RuO-j.  The  oxide*  of  the  types  BO,  RjOt,  and  BO.,  (and  their  hydrates),  obtained  by 
reduction  from  the  higher  oxides,  and  also  from  chlorides,  are  analogous  to  those 
given  by  the  other  platinum  metal*,  in  which  1'nqiirit  osmium  and  ruthenium  closely 
resemble  them.  Wo  may  also  remark  that  ruthenium  has  been  found  in  the  platinum 
deposits  of  Borneo  in  the  form  of  iauntf,  ltjS.-„  in  grey  ottahedra  of  sp.  gr.  7'0. 

Debray  and  July  showed  that  ruthenio  anhydride.  RoOa,  tusci  at  W,  boils  at  100°, 
and  evolves  oxygen  when  dissolved  in  poi.,L„h.  tmaiof  Ha*  M  tt  KUni  J,  in.it  isomorphous 
with  potassium  permanganate], 

"i  Although  palladium  gives  the  same  types  of  combination  (with  chlorine)  as 
platinum,  its  reduction  is  iueomi>srably  easier  than  that  of  platinii:  chloride,  and  in  the 
case  of  iridium  it  is  still  more  bo.  Iridic  chloride,  ItCl„  acts  as  an  oxidisiug  agent, 
readily  parts  with  u  fourth  of  its  chlorine  tu  a  number  of  substances,  readily  evolves 
chlorine  when  heated,  and  it  is  only  at  low  temperatures  that  chlorine  and  aqua  regia 
convert  iridium  into  iridic  chloride.  In  disengaging  chlorine  iridium  more  often  and 
easily  gives  the  very  stable  iridium;  chloride:,  lri'l-  i]>orhapB  this  substance  is  IrjCl, 
=  lrCln,lrC!t,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  potassium  chloride,  because  it  forms  the 
double' salt  KjIrCl,,),  than  the  dichloride,  IrCl.j.  This  compound,  corresponding  to  IrXs, 
is  very  stable,  and  corresponds  with  the  bit  sic  ujiiilt,  Ir.H-,  resembling  the  oxides  Fe.jOj, 
Co.,Ov     Hence  Lo  this  form  there  correspond  amrnoiiia.-al  i:oripj»>iinds  similar  to  those 


given  by  cobaltic  oxide.  Although  iridium  »Ibo 
K-jIrji.!;,  il  does  not,  like  iron  (and  chromium),  form  the 
In  general,  in  this  as  in  the  other  elements,  it  is  imposs 
pounds  from  those  with  oxygon.  Just  as  there  is  no  chloi 
although  IrO^BO).,  does  exist,  still  IrCl0  is  wanting, 


)  acid  in  the  form  of  the  salt 

■orreS|  ion  ding  chloride,  IrClf:. 
le  to  judge  the  chlorine  corn- 
Id  SCLj.  but  only  BO,  so  also, 
only  gives  Irt'l,,  and  this  is 


e,  like  SCI..,  and  easily  purl-,  with  it.  Hiloriue.  In  this  respect 
nineb  like  iridium  (as  platinum  is  like  palladium).  It  does  not  seem  to  form  the  chloride 
RbCI,  stall  (it  probably  decomposes  with  extreme,  ease)  whilst  rhodium  chloride,  BhClj, 
is  very  stable,  like  in.. i iv  of  the  -..ills  of  the  ly[w  KliXj,  although  nfter  the  manner  of  the 
platinum  elements  these  salts  are  easily  reduced  to  metal  by  the  action  of  heat  and 
powerful  reagents.  There  is  as  close  a  resemblance  between  osmium  and  ruthenium. 
Osmium  when  submitted  to  the  action  of  dry  chlorine  gives  osmic  chloride,  OsCl,,  but 
the  latter  is  converted  by  water  (as  is  osmium  by  moist  chlorine)  into  osmic  anhydride, 

although  the  greater  p  .n.ion  is  1.1  ten  dei posed  into  i  i-iHi  11,  nn.l  lIK'l,  like  a  chloran- 

Ljdride  of  an  acid.     In  general  Ibis  a.-id  cliara.  ler  is  more  developed  in  osmium  than  in 
platinum  and  iridium,    list  big  par  led  with  chlorine,  osiiiie  chloride,  OsCL,,  gives  the 
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TlO.,(HO)a  (the  type  of  sulphuric  acid) ;  but  they,  like  ferric  and 
manganic  acids,  are  only  known  in  the  form  of  salts  of  the  composition 
K, j  HO 4  or  K2R207  (like  the  dichromate).  These  salts  are  obtained, 
liko  the  manganates  and  ferrates,  by  fusing  the  oxides,  or  even  the 
mutals  themselves,  with  nitre,  or,  better  still,  with  potassium  peroxide. 
Th«y  are  soluble  in  water,  are  easily  deoxidised,  and  do  not  yield  the 
acid  anhydrides  under  the  action  of  acids,  but  break  up,  either  (like  the 
ferrate)  forming  oxygen  and  a  basic  oxide  (iridium  and  rhodium  react 
in  this  manner,  as  they  do  not  give  higher  forms  of  oxidation),  or 
passing  into  a  lower  and  higher  form  of  oxidation — that  is,  reacting 
liko  a  manganate  (or  partly  like  nitrite  or  phosphite).  Osmium  and 
ruthenium  react  according  to  the  latter  form,  as  they  are  capable  of 
giving  higher  forms  of  oxidation  Os04  and  Ru04,  and  therefore  their 
reactions  of  decomposition  may  be  essentially  represented  by  the 
equation:  20s03=0s02  +  0s04. 

Platinum  and  its  analogues,  like  iron  and  its  analogues,  are  able 
to  form  complex  and  comparatively  stable  cyanogen  and  ammonia 
compounds,  corresponding  with  the  ferrocyanides  and  the  ammo- 
niacal  compounds  of  cobalt,  which  we  have  already  considered  in  the 
preceding  chapter. 

If  platinous  chloride,  PtCl2  (insoluble  in  water),  is  added  by  degrees 
to  a  solution  of  potassium  cyanide,  it  is  completely  dissolved  (like 
silver  chloride),  and  on  evaporation  the  solution  deposits  rhombic 
prisms  of  potassium  platinocyanide,  PtK2(CN)4,3H20.  This  salt,  like 
all  those  corresponding  with  it,  has  a  remarkable  play  of  colours,  due  to 
the  phenomena  of  dichromism,  and  even  polychromism,  natural  to  all 
the  platinocyanides.  Thus  it  is  yellow,  and  reflects  a  bright  blue 
light.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  effloresces  in  air,  then  turns  red, 
and  at  100°  orange,  when  it  loses  all  its  water.  The  loss  of  water 
does  not  destroy  its  stability — that  is,  it  still  remains  unchanged,  and 
its  stability  is  further  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  is  formed  when 
potassium  ferrocyanide,  K4Fe(CN)6,  is  heated  with  platinum  black. 
This  salt,  first  obtained  by  Gmelin,  shows  a  neutral  reaction  with 
litmus  ;  it  is  exceedingly  stable  under  the  action  of  air,  like  potassium 
ferrocyanide,  which  it  resembles  in  many  respects.  Thus  the  platinum 
in  it  cannot  be  discovered  by  reagents  such  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ; 
the  potassium  may  be  replaced  by  other  metals  by  the  action  of  their 
salts,  so  that  it  corresponds  with  a  whole  series  of  compounds  R2Pt(CN)4, 

stable  trichloride,  OsCl5,  and  the  stable  soluble  dichloride,  OsCl2,  which  corresponds  with 
platinous  chloride  in  its  properties  and  reactions.  The  relation  of  ruthenium  to  the 
halogens  is  of  the  same  nature.  These  are  the  most  important  facta  regarding  the  forma 
of  combination  of  the  platinum  metals. 
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and  it  is  stable,  although  the  potassium  cyanide  and  platinous  salt,  of 
which  it  is  composed,  individually  easily  undergo  change.  When 
treated  with  oxidising  agents  it,  like  the  ferrocyanide,  passes  into  a 
higher  form  of  combination  of  platinum.  If  salts  of  silver  be  added 
to  its  solution,  it  gives  a  heavy  white  precipitate  of  silver  platino- 
cyanide,  PtAg2(CN)4,  which,  when  suspended  in  water  and  treated 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  enters  into  double  decomposition  with 
the  latter  and  forms  insoluble  silver  sulphide,  Ag2S,  and  soluble 
hydroplatinocyanic  acid,  H2Pt(CN)4.  If  potassium  platinocyanide  is 
mixed  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  then  the  hydro- 
platinocyanic acid  liberated  may  be  extracted  by  a  mixture  of  alcohol 
and  ether.  The  ethereal  solution,  when  evaporated  in  a  desiccator, 
deposits  bright  red  crystals  of  the  composition  PtH2(CN)4,5H20.  This 
acid  colours  litmus  paper,  liberates  carbonic  anhydride  from  sodium 
carbonate,  and  saturates  alkalis,  so  that  it  presents  an  analogy  to 
hydroferrocyanic  acid.11 


11  This  acid  character  iB  explained  by  the  influence  of  the  platinum  on  the  hydrogen, 
and  by  the  attachment  of  the  cyanogen  groups.  Thus  cyanuric  acid,  H5(CNj503,  is  an 
energetic  acid  compared  with  cyanic  acid,  HCNO.  And  the  formation  of  a  compound 
with  five  molecules  of  water  of  crystallisation  confirms  the  opinion  that  platinum  is 
able  to  form  compounds  of  still  higher  types  than  that  expressed  in  its  saline  compounds, 
and,  moreover,  the  combination  of  hydroplatinocyanic  acid  with  water  does  not  reach 
the  limit  of  the  compounds  which  appears  in  PtCl4,2HCl,6H20. 

A  whole  series  of  platinocyanides  of  the  common  type  PtR^CN^nHgO  are  obtained 
by  means  of  double  decompositions  with  the  potassium  or  hydrogen  or  silver  6alts.  For 
example,  the  salts  of  sodium  and  lithium  contain,  like  the  potassium  salt,  three  molecules 
of  water.  The  sodium  salt  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  The  ammonium  salt  has  the 
composition  Pt(NH4)2(CN)4,2H20,  and  gives  crystals  which  reflect  blue  and  rose-coloured 
light.  This  ammonium  salt  decomposes  at  800°,  with  evolution  of  water  and  ammonium 
cyanide,  leaving  a  greenish  platinum  dicyanide,  Pt(CN)2,  which  is  insoluble  in  water 
and  acid  but  dissolves  in  potassium  cyanide,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  other  cyanides.  The 
same  platinous  cyanide  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  the  potassium 
salts  in  the  form  of  a  reddish-brown  amorphous  precipitate.  The  most  characteristic  of  the 
platinocyanides  are  those  of  the  alkaline  earths.  The  magnesium  salt  PtMg(CN)4,7HaO 
crystallises  in  regular  prisms,  whose  side  faces  are  of  a  metallic  green  colour  and  terminal 
planes  dark  blue.  It  shows  a  carmine-red  colour  along  the  main  axis,  and  dark  red 
along  the  lateral  axes;  it  easily  loses  water,  2H20,  at  40°,  and  then  turns  blue  (it  then 
contains  5H..O,  which  is  frequently  the  case  with  the  platinocyanides).  Its  aqueous 
solution  is  colourless,  and  an  alcoholic  solution  deposits  yellow  crystals.  The  remainder 
of  the  water  is  given  off  at  280°.  It  is  obtained  by  saturating  platinocyanic*  acid  with 
magnesia,  and  by  double  decomposition  between  the  barium  salt  and  magnesium  sul- 
phate. The  strontium  salt  SrPt(CN)4,4H20  crystallises  in  milk-white  plates  having  a 
violet  and  green  play  of  colours.  When  it  effloresces  in  a  desiccator,  its  surfaces  have  a 
violet  and  metallic  green  play  of  colours.  A  colourless  solution  of  the  barium  salt 
PtBa(CN)4,4H20  is  obtained  by  saturating  a  solution  of  hydroplatinocyanic  acid  with 
baryta,  or  by  boiling  the  insoluble  copper  platinocyanide  in  baryta  water.  It  crystallises 
in  monoclinic  prisms  of  a  yellow  colour,  with  blue  and  green  reflections ;  it  loses  half  its 
water  at  100°,  and  the  whole  at  150°.  Ethyl  also  gives  a  very  characteristic  salt, 
Pt(C2H5)2(CN)4,2H20,  whose  crystals  are  isomorphous  with  those  of  the  potassium  salt, 
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As  ammonia,  like  potassium  cyanide,  is  capable  of  further  combina- 
tion, so  the  combination  of  a  platinum  salt  PtX2  with  ammonia  gives 

and  are  obtained  by  passing  hydrochloric  acid  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  hydroplatino- 
cyanic  acid. 

By  the  action  of  chlorine  on  dilute  nitric  acid,  the  platinocyanides  are  converted  into 
salts  of  the  composition  PtMa(CN)5,  which  corresponds  with  Pt(CN)3,2KCN — that  is, 
they  express  the  type  of  a  non-existent  form  of  oxidation  of  platinum,  PtX3  (i.e.  oxide 
Ptj03),  just  as  potassium  ferricyanide  (FeCy33KCy)  corresponds  with  ferric  oxide,  and 
the  ferrocyanide  corresponds  with  the  ferrous  oxide.  The  potassium  salt  of  this  series 
contains  PtK2(CN)5,3H^O,  and  forms  brown  regular  prisms  with  a  metallic  lustre,  and  is 
soluble  in  water  but  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Alkalis  re-convert  this  compound  into  the 
ordinary  platinocyanide  K2Pt(CN)4,  taking  up  the  excess  of  cyanogen.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  salts  of  the  type  PtM-jCya  contain  the  same  amount  of  water  of  crystallisation 
as  those  of  the  type  PtM2Cy4.  Thus  the  salts  of  potassium  and  lithium  contain  three, 
and  the  salt  of  magnesium  seven,  molecules  of  water,  like  the  corresponding  salts  of  the 
type  of  platinous  oxide.  Moreover,  neither  platinum  nor  any  of  its  associates  gives  any 
cyanogen  compound  corresponding  with  the  oxide,  i.e.  having  the  composition  PtK^Cye, 
just  as  there  are  no  compounds  higher  than  those  which  correspond  to  RCy3nMCy 
for  cobalt  or  iron.  This  would  appear  to  indicate  the  absence  of  any  such  cyanides,  and 
indeed,  for  no  element  are  there  yet  known  any  poly-cyanides  containing  more  than  three 
equivalents  of  cyanogen  for  one  equivalent  of  the  element.  This  phenomenon  is  perhaps 
connected  with  the  faculty  of  cyanogen  to  give  tricyanogen  polymerides,  such  as  cyanuric 
acid,  solid  cyanogen  chloride,  &c.  It  is  also  necessary  to  turn  attention  to  the  fact  that 
ruthenium  and  osmium — which,  as  we  know,  give  higher  forms  of  oxidation  than  platinum 
— are  also  able  to  combine  with  a  larger  proportion  of  potassium  cyanide  (but  not  of 
cyanogen)  than  platinum.  Thus  ruthenium  forms  a  crystalline  hydroruthenocyanic 
acid,  RuH4(CN)6,  which  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  corresponds  with  the  salts 
M4Ru(CN)fl.  There  are  exactly  similar  osmic  compounds — for  example,  K4Os(CN)6,8H.iO. 
The  latter  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  colourless,  sparingly-soluble  regular  tablets  on 
evaporating  the  solution  obtained  from  a  fused  mixture  of  potassium  osmiochloride, 
KgOsClfl,  and  potassium  cyanide.  These  osmic  and  ruthenic  compounds  fully  correspond 
with  potassium  ferrocyanide,  K4Fe(CN)fl,8lLiO,  not  only  in  their  composition  but  also  in 
their  crystalline  form  and  reactions,  which  again  demonstrates  the  close  analogy  between 
iron,  ruthenium,  and  osmium,  which  we  have  shown  by  giving  these  three  elements  a 
similar  position  (in  the  eighth  group)  in  the  periodic  system.  For  rhodium  and  iridium  there 
are  known  only  salts  of  the  same  type  as  the  ferricyanides,  M3RCy6,  and  for  palladium 
only  of  the  type  M2PdCy4,  which  are  analogous  to  the  platinum  salts.  In  all  this  one 
cannot  but  see  a  constancy  of  the  types  of  the  double  cyanides.  In  the  eighth  group  we 
have  iron,  cobalt,  nickel,  copper,  and  their  analogues  ruthenium,  rhodium,  palladium, 
silver,  and  also  osmium,  iridium,  platinum,  gold.  The  double  cyanides  of  iron,  ruthenium, 
osmium  have  the  type  K4R(CN)fl ;  of  cobalt,  rhodium,  iridium,  the  type  K3R(CN)6;  of 
nickel,  palladium,  platinum  the  type  K3R(CN)4  and  K2R(CN)5 ;  and  for  copper,  silver, 
gold  there  are  known  KR(CN).i,  so  that  the  presence  of  4,  8,  2,  and  1  atoms  of  potassium 
(in  the  higher  proportion)  corresponds  with  the  order  of  the  elements  in  the  periodic  system. 
Those  types  which  we  have  seen  in  the  ferrocyanides  and  ferricyanides  of  iron  repeat 
themselves  in  all  the  platinoid  metals,  and  this  involuntarily  leads  one  to  conclude  that 
the  formation  of  similar  so-called  double  salts  is  of  exactly  the  same  nature  as  that  of  the 
ordinary  salts.  If,  for  the  expression  of  the  bond  of  the  elements  in  the  oxygen  salts,  one 
recognises  the  existence  of  an  aqueous  residue  (hydroxyl  group),  in  which  the  hydrogen 
is  replaced  by  a  metal ;  then  we  have  only  to  apply  this  mode  of  expression  to  the  double 
salts  and  the  analogy  will  be  obvious,  if  we  only  remember  that  Cla,  (CN)2,  S04,  <fec,  are 
equivalent  to  O,  as  we  see  in  RO,  RC12,  RS04,  &c.  Therefore,  wherever  OH  can  be 
placed,  there  we  can  also  place  C12H,  (CN)2H,  S04H,  &c.  Thus  the  double  salt 
MgS04,K2S04j  according  to  this  reasoning,  may  be  counted  as  a  substance  of  the  same 
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just  such  stable  compounds  as  are  obtained  by  means  of  the  cyanogen 
compounds.     But  as  ammonia  does  not  contain  any  hydrogen  easily 

type  aa  MgCl„  namely,  -  Mg(SO,K).,  and  the  alums  as  containing  AlfOHNSOj),  namely, 
as  AliSO.KHSO,).  It  ia  also  possible  to  tali.:  the  water  of  crystallisation  into  amount 
here.  It  may  also  lie  iiilrisltiM'd  into  Mich  fornmlie  as  the  above,  but  we  will  not  linger 
over  this  digression  siui  only  apply  lhc.se  considerations  to  the  type  of  the  forrocyanidea 
niul  ferricysjiidee  and  their  plutiumn  umilogues.  Such  a  salt  as  K..PtCy(  theieforti  may 
be  regarded  as  Pt(Cy,K)„  like  PtfOHh;  and  such  a  salt  as  PtK.jCys  ni  PtCyfCynKk, 
the  analogue  of  PtX(OH)iT  or  AlXiOHj.,,  and  other  compounds  of  the  type  HXj. 
Potassium  ferric y an ide  and  the  analogous  compounds,  of  cobalt,  iridium,  and  rhodium, 
belong  to  the  same  tyjie,  with  the  name  diAaiBUua  H  there  is  between  RX(OU|.,  and 
R(OH),„  because  FeKjCy0  ■  Fe(Cy,K)3.  Limiting  myself  to  these  considerations, 
which  may  partially  elucidate  the  nature  of  double  salts,  I  will  now  puss  aynin  to  the 
complex  saline  compounds  known  lor  platinum. 

On  mixing  a  solution  of  | », I  ,„.-,; ll i Li  LliiocviiiiiiLc  with  a  solution  of  potassium  platinoso- 
ehlonde,  K,PtC1<,  they  form  a  double  thiocyanat*.  PlK-ICNS^,  which  is  easily  soluble 
ill  water  anil  alcohol.  .  ryst.illiscs  in  red  prisms,  and  gives  an  orange-coloured  solntioli, 
which  precipitates  salts  of  the  heavy  metals.  The  action  of  sulphuric  arid  on  the  lead 
Mil  of  tbe  same  type  gives  the  acid  itself,  PtH.iSCN),,  which  corresponds  with  these 
suits.     The  typo  of  these  n impounds  is  i.-viilonLly  ihu  same  as  that  of  the  cyanides. 

Ftalinm,/,  rltlitritlr,  I'M.:!.,  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  forms  double  laltucilh  the 
metallic  elllnridel.  These  duubli-  . -hloi  i.k-s  are  soluble  in  water,  and  capable  of  crystal- 
lising. Hence  when  a  hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  platinous  chloride  is  mixed  with 
solutions  of  metallic  salts  and  evaporated  it  forms  crystalline  salts  of  a  red  or  yellow 
eolonr.  Thus,  for  example,  tbe  potassium  salt,  PtS.CI,,  is  red,  and  easily  soluble  in 
water;  the  sodium  suit  is  also  soluble  in  alcohol ;  the  barium  salt,  PtBaC!„3H..;0,  is 
aoluble  in  water,  but  the  silver  salt,  PtAgjClj.  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  may  bo  used 
for  obtaining  the  remaining  salts  by  means  of  double  rionmipositioii  with  their  chlorides. 
A  remarkable  example  of  the  oouiplcs  eoin[siund6  of  platinum  was  observed  by 
Sell  iiti-..'u  belter.  II''  showed  that  finely  divided  phtliiium  in  the  pri  seiiro  of  chlorine 
and  carbonic  oxide  at  80Ua  gives  phosgene  and  a  volatile  I'oiupound  omUining  platinum. 
A  similar  substance  is  formed  by  the  action  of  carbonic  oxide  on  platinous  chloride. 
It  U  decomposed  with  explosion  by  water.  Carbon  tetrooldoride  dissolves  a  portion  of 
this  substance,  and  on  evaporation  gives  crystals  of  SFtCl..,3C0,  whilst  the  compound 
PtUI.,.2C0  remains  undissolved.  When  fused  and  sublimed  it  gives  yellow  needles  of 
PtCL,,CO,  and  in  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  carbonic  oxide  PtCl,.,'Jt'0  is  formed.  These 
compounds  are  fusible  (the  first  at  3511^,  the  second  at  142°,  and  the  third  at  1V5°),  In 
this  case  las  in  tbe  doubli:  iiniii.!.--,  .-.■inl.n  i..l  io  i  hikes  pl:u,-.  licnus,-  liotho.irhonio  osiil.' 
and  platinous  chloride  are  unsaturated  compounds  capable  of  further  combination. 

The  faculty  of  platinous  chloride  for  forming  particularly  stable  compounda  with 
divers  substancps  which  on  their  side  have  the  faculty  for  further  combination  (like 
potassium  cyanide  or  carbonic  oxide),  shows  itself  in  the  formation  of  the  compound 
PtOfcPClj  by  tlie  action  of  phosphorus  pcntachloride  at  QUO' on  platinum  powder.  The 
product  contain-.  both  phosphorus  |if  utuclilorido  ll.hi!  phitiuum,  whilst  tbe  presence  of 
PtClj  is  shown  from  the  fact  that  tlie  action  of  water  produces  fA/orp/ufiilo/i/Hjjpfcorou  a 
acid,  PtCl,P(OH)j.  It  evidently  corresponds,  on  the  one  hand,  with  pboaphorio  acid, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  with  those  products  which  art-  formed  bv  the  complication  of 
PtCI,. 

After  the  cyanides,  tbe  ihiahle  taltt  of  platinum  formed  by  lulflniTous  acid  are 
most  distinguished  fnr  tli.-ir  stiiliility  and  .haracterislic  properties.  This  is  ull  the  more 
instructive  as  sulphurous  acid  is  only  feebly  energetic,  and  moreover  in  these,  as  in  all 
its  compounds,  it  exhibits  a  dual  reaction.  The  Halts  of  sulphurous  acid,  Ii,SO;,  either 
react  as  salts  of  a  feeble  hibasic  aeid,  wiiero  the  group  SOj  pieseuts  itself  as  bivalent, 
and  consequently  equal  to  X^,  or  else  they  react  after  the  maimer  of  salts  of  a  monobasic 
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to  the  ammonia.  Owing  to  the  influence  of  the  ammonia,  the  X2  in 
the  resultant  compound  will  present  the  same  character  as  it  has  in 
amnion iacal  salts  ;  consequently,  the  ammoniacal  compounds  produced 
from  PtX2  will  be  salts  in  which  X  will  be  replaceable  by  various 
other  haloids,  just  as  the  metal  is  replaced  in  the  cyanogen  salts,  such 
is  the  nature  of  the  platino- ammonium  compounds.  PtX2  forms  com- 
pounds with  2NH3  and  with  4NH3,  and  so  also  PtX4  gives  (but  not 
directly  from  PtX4  and  ammonia,  but  from  the  compounds  of  PtXa  by 
the  action  of  chlorine,  ike.)  like  compounds  with  2NH3  and  with 
4NH3.12 

metals  by  means  of  double  decomposition  with  metallic  chlorides.  The  sparingly  soluble 
barium  salt,  when  treated  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  gives  a  soluble 
acid,  which  separates,  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  in  red  crystals ;  this  is  probably 
an  acid  of  the  composition  PtH^(NO^J4. 

l'-'  The  platinum  salt  and  ammonia,  when  once  combined  together,  are  no  longer  sub- 
ject to  their  ordinary  reactions,  but  form  comparatively  very  stable  compounds.  The  self- 
evident  question  occurs  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  these  phenomena,  as  to  what  is 
the  relation  of  the  elements  contained  in  these  compounds.  The  first  explanation  which 
suggests  itself  is  that  these  compounds  are  salts  of  ammonium  in  which  the  hydrogen  is 
partially  replaced  by  platinum.  This  is  the  view,  with  certain  shades  of  difference,  held 
by  many  respecting  the  platino-ammoninm  compounds.  They  were  regarded  in  this 
light  by  Gerhardt,  Schiflf,  Kolbe,  Weltzien,  and  many  others.  If  we  suppose  the  hydro- 
gen in  2XH4X  to  be  replaced  by  bivalent  platinum  (as  in  the  salts  PtX8),  then  we  shall 

obtain  xH-PtX~ that  ia'  the  comP°und  PtX^NHj.  The  compound  with  4NH3  will 
then  be  represented  by  a  further  substitution  of  the  hydrogen  in  ammonia  by  ammo- 
nium itself — i.e.  as  NH.^(NH4X)2Pt — that  is,  we  shall  obtain  the  compound  PtX2,4NH3. 
A  modification  of  this  view  is  found  in  that  representation  of  compounds  of  this  kind 
which  is  based  on  atomicity.  As  platinum  in  PtXs  is  bivalent,  has  two  affinities,  and 
ammonia,  XH3,  is  also  bivalent,  because  nitrogen  is  quinquivalent  and  is  here  only  com- 
bined with  H3,  it  is  evident  what  bonds  should  be  represented  in  PtX22NH5  and  in 
PtX.24XHv  In  the  former  Pt(NH5Cl).j  the  nitrogen  of  each  atom  of  ammonia  is  united 
by  three  affinities  with  H,,  by  one  with  platinum,  and  by  the  fifth  with  chlorine.  The 
other  compound  is  Pt(NH5NH5Cl)^ — that  is,  the  N  is  united  by  one  affinity  with  the  other 
N,  whilst  the  remaining  bonds  are  the  same  as  in  the  first  salt.  It  is  evident  that  this 
union  or  chain  of  ammonias  has  no  obvious  limit,  and  the  most  essential  fault  of  such  a 
mode  of  representation  is  that  it  does  not  indicate  at  all  what  number  of  ammonias  are 
capable  of  being  retained  by  platinum.  Moreover,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  admit  the 
bond  between  nitrogen  and  platinum  in  such  stable  compounds,  for  these  kinds  of 
affinities  are,  at  all  events,  feeble  and  cannot  lead  to  stability,  but  would  rather  indi- 
cate explosive  and  easily-decomposed  compounds.  Moreover,  it  is  not  clear  why  this 
platinum,  which  is  capable  of  giving  PtX4,  does  not  act  with  its  remaining  affinities  when 
the  addition  of  ammonia  to  PtX2  takes  place.  These  and  certain  other  considerations 
which  indicate  the  imperfection  of  this  representation  of  the  structure  of  the  platino- 
aminoiiium  salts,  cause  many  chemists  to  incline  more  to  the  representations  of  Borzelius, 
Clans,  Gibbs  and  others,  who  suppose  that  NHS  is  able  to  combine  with  substances,  to 
adjoin  itself  or  pair  itself  with  them  (this  kind  of  combination  is  called  'Paarung') 
without  altering  the  fundamental  capacity  of  a  substance  for  further  combinations. 
Thus,  in  PtX:,2XH-„  the  ammonia  is  the  associate  of  PtX2,  which  is  expressed  by  the 
formula  X.^H^  — PtX.^.  Without  enlarging  on  the  exposition  of  the  details  of  this 
doctrine,  we  will  only  mention  that  it,  like  the  first,  does  not  render  it  possible  to 
foresee  a  limit  to  the  compounds  with  ammonia ;  it  isolates  compounds  of  this  kind 
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i  acts  on  a  boiling  solution    of   platinous    chloride    in 
hydrochloric   acid,   it    produces   the    green  salt    of  Magna*    (1829), 

into  a  special  and  nrt.ificiji.1  Hn^  ;  doc-;  not  show  tin.1  connection  between  compounds  of 
this  and  of  other  kin/in,  nn'1  therefore  it  essentially  only  otprosses  the  fact  of  the  com- 
bination with  ammonia  and  the  modification  in  its  ordinary  reactions.  Hence  for  Ibew 
reasons  we  do  not  hold  to  either  of  these  proponed  representations  of  the  Hnununio- 
platinum  compounds,  hut  regard  thorn  from  tin)  point  of  view  cited  above  with  reference 
to  dotiblo  aalta  and  water  of  crystallisation — that  in,  we  embrace  all  theae  compounds 
under  the  representation  of  complex  compounds  higher  than  saline  compounds.  The 
type  ol  tho  compound  PtX.,,'JNH,  is  far  more  probably  the  same  an  that  of  PtX,2Z— i.e. 
as  PtX,,  or,  stilt  more  accurately  and  truly,  it  is  a  compound  of  the  sumo  type  ■■ 
PtX„aKX  or  PtX.„2H.,0,  A-c.  In  PtK.,X„  although  the  platinum  has  entered  fnto  the 
type  PtX,,  yet  ita  character  has  changed  in  the  aame  manner  aa  the  character  of 
aulplinr  changes  when  from  SO.,  the  compound  SO.,IOH|.,  is  obtained,  or  when  hJ  h  >, 
is  obtained  from  SCI.  For  us  as  yet  there  is  no  question  as  to  u-hat  afflnitiei  bold 
X.j  and  what  hold  aSH.-,,  because  this  is  a  question  which  arises  from  the  supposition 
of  the  existence  of  different  affinities  In  the  atoms,  which  there  is  no  reason  for  taking 

niriil   t.i  render  clear  the  analogy  in  the  formniion  of  mrious  < p].:x  compound-.,  iiu.l 

it  is  thin  analogy  of  the  ammonia  compounds  nth  ihoae  of  water  of  crystallisation 
and  double  salts  that  forms  the  main  olijeet  of  the  primary  generalisation.  We  reeog- 
niae  in  platinum,  at  all  ci'ents.  nut  only  the  four  affinities  expressed  in  the  compound 
PtCl,,  but  h  much  larger  number  of  then],  if  only  the  intimation  0/  affiniliel  is 
actually  possible.  Thus,  in  sulphur  we  recognise  not  two  hnt  a  much  grata  number  of 
affinities;  it  is  clear  that  at  least  six  nihilities  can  act.  So  also  among  the  analogue* 
of  platinum:  rmmic  anhydride,  0sO(,  indicates  (lie  existence,  of  at  least  eight  affinities ; 
whilst,  in  chlorine,  judging  from  the  compound  KC10j  =  C10^[OK)  =  ClX7,  we  must 
recognise  at  least  seven  affinities,  instead  of  the  one  which  ia  accepted.  The  hitter 
mode  of  calculating  affinities  is  a  tribute  to  that  period  of  the  development  of  science 
when  only  tin1  simplest  hydrogen  ctuiijK'Uiiria  were  considered,  and  when  all  complex 
compounds  were  entirely  neglected  f'tln-y  were  placed  under  the  ela^s  of  molecular  com- 
pounds). This  ia  insufficient  for  the  present  store  of  data,  because  we  find  that,  in  com- 
plex compounds  as  in  the  most  simple,  the  same  constant  typos  or  cases  of  equilibrium 
are  repeated,  and  the  character  of  certain  alemeoti  is  deeply  modified  in  the  passage  from 
the  most  simple  into  very  complex  compounds, 

Jndging  from  the  most  complex  (.Istiiio-niniiionium  compounds  PtCl,.4NH,,  one 
should  adniil  the  [-issibilitv  of  Ihe  formation  of  componnds  of  the  type  PtX,Y,.  wheru 
y,  =  4Xa  =  4NH„  and  this  shows  that  those  furees  which  form  such  a  characteristic  aeries 
of  double  platinoeyanides  PtMv(CM„!(IIjO,  probably  also  determine  the  formation  of 
the  higher  ammonia  derivatives',  us  is  si-en  on  comparing — 
PtCl,  NH,  CI,  SNHj 
Pt(CN).,  KCS  KCN   BHjO, 

Moreover,  it  ia  obviously  much  more  natural  to  ascribe  the  faculty  for  combination 
with  «X  to  the  whole  of  the  acting  elemauts-that  ia,  to  PtX^  or  PtXH,  >ud  not  lo 
platinum  alone.  Naturally  such  compounds  are  not  produced  with  any  J.  With 
certain  X'a  there  only  combine  certain  T's.  The  beat  known  and  most  frequently- 
formpa  coropounda  of  this  kind  are  those  with  water— th^t  ia,  compounda  with 
water  of  crystallisation.  Besdes  these,  we  know  of  compounda  with  Baits  ;  tliese  are 
double  salts;  also  we  know  that  simil  ir  iiimp minis  are  also  frequently  formed  by  meana 
of  ammonia.  Salts  of  line,  ZnX.;,  copper,  CuX...  silver.  AgX,  and  many  others  give 
like  compounds,  hut  these  and  many  other  nmmiiniu-mi'tallie  saline  compounds  bto 
uuatable,  Hnd  readily  part  with  their  combined  ammonia,  and  it  ia  only  in  the  elements 
of  the  plat  num  group,  and  in  tho  group  of  the  analogues  of  irou,  that  wo  observe  the 
faculty  to  form  stable  amnion io-metal lie  compounds.     One  cannot  but  turn  attention  to 
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PtCl2,2NHa,  insoluble  in  water  and  hydrochloric  acid.  But,  judging  by 
its  reactions,  this  salt  is  twice  as  complex.  Thus,  Gro8{  1837),  on  boiling 
Magnus's  salt  with  nitric  acid,  observed  that  half  the  chlorine  was 
replaced  by  the  residue  of  nitric  acid  and  half  the  platinum  was  dis- 
engaged :  2PtCU(NH3)a  +  2HNOi=PtCl!(NO,)a{NHa)«  +  2PtCl,.  The 
Gros'a  salt  thus  obtained  is  soluble  in  water,  and  the  elements  of  nitric 
acid,  but  not  the  chlorine,  contained  in  it  are  capable  of  easily  sub- 
mitting themselves  to  double  saline  derom position.  Thus  silver  nitrate 
does  not  enter  into  double  decomposition  with  the  chlorine  of  Gross 
salt.  Most  instructive  was  the  circumstance  that  Gros,  by  acting  on 
his  salt  with  hydrochloric  acid,  succeeded  in  substituting  the  residue 
of  nitric  acid  in  it  by  chlorine,  and  thus  introduced  chlorine,  which 
easily  reacted  with  silver  nitrate.  Thus  it  appeared  that  Gros's  salt 
contained  two  varieties  of  chlorine— one  which  reacts  readily,  and  the 
Other  which  reacts  with  difficulty.  Tlie  composition  of  Gros's  first  salt 
is  PtCl,{NH3)4(NOa),  ;  it  may  be  converted  into  PtCl^NHjJ^SO,), 
and  in  general  into  PtCI^NH^.Xj." 

the  fact  that  the  metiiln  of  the  platinum  and  iron  groups  are  able  to  form  several  hi^h 
tildes  of  oxidation  which  have  an  acid  character,  and  consequently  in  the  lower  degrees 
of  combination  there  yet  remain  affinities  capable  of  retaining  other  elements,  and  they 
probably  retain  amrunnia,  anil  hold  it  the  mm:  htnbly,  hi-ciiusc  all  the  properties  of  tho 
platinum  compounds  are  rather  acid  than  basic— that  is,  PtXn  recalls  rather  HX  or 
SnXp.or  CX„  thou  HX,  CaX ...  RaX;,  .tc,  and  ammonia  naturally  will  rather  combine 
with  an  acid  than  with  a  basic  substance.  Further,  a  dependence,  or  certain  connection 
of   tho   forms  of  oxidation  with  the  ammonia  compounds,  is  Been  on  comparing  the 


i-.i: 


PdClj.aNHj.HaO 
PtCl,,2NH., 
KhCl;,SNH3 
IrClj,SNHs 


PdCl.„lNHj,HaO 

PtClj.lrtH, 

BuCl.i.lNH3,3H.J0 

O.C]j,*NH3,aH,0 


We  know  that  platinum  anil  palladium  give  eomponii 
nd  rhodium,  whilst  ruthenium  ami  oainiiim  give  tho  hi 
hows  itself  in  this  case  also.     We  have  purposely  cited 


r  types  than  ii 
as  of  oiidatiov 


1NH, 
id  palladium. 

thai  Ru  and  Ob  are  capable  of  retaining  2HaO  iind  8H-,0,  besides  CL,  and  SH5l  width 
tho  compounds  of  platinum  unci  palladium  are  unable  to  do. 

All  the  platinum  mi-tals  give  very  stable  mrttiUu-iunmii>ii:iiii  tnmpnunds,  nndecom- 
posable  by  water,  dilute  acids,  and  alkalis,  lik»  the  [-(impounds  of  platinum,  which  we 
describe  in  fuller  detail,  such  as  the  salts  of  Rei-et's  second  base,  PlX„'2NH-„  the 
salts  of  Reisefs  first  haw,  PtX.JXH,,  Gcrhardt's  salts,  POfcSKEs,  ami  Gros's  salts, 
PtX^JJH,. 

Similar  sails  have  Imen  ilr>Mdy  ..hi  lini'd  f.ir  palladium  and  iridium  (SkoblikofT),  and 
the  two  first  kinds  for  osmium  and  ruthenium  also.     Iridium  and  rhodium,  which  easily 

Rive  coinponuils  of  the  ty[M-  RX-.  gi\f  <: pounds  (Clans]  of  the  type  IrXs.ENHj,  of  a 

rose  colour,  and  HliX -,.">NH-..  ol  a  yellow  colour.  Jiirgensen,  in  his  researches  on  these 
compounds,  showed  their  entire  analogy  with  the  cobalt  compound-,  u  VM  In  b( 
expected  from  the  periodic  system, 

15  Rubsoquently,   a  whole   series   nf  such    compounds  was   obtained  with  various 
"n  the  place  of  the  (non-reacting)  chlorine,  and  nevertheless  they,  like  the 
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The  salt  of  Magnus  when  boiled  with  a  solution  of  ammonia  gives 
the  salt  (of  Reiset's  first  base)  PtCl2(NH3)4,  and  this,  when  treated  with 
bromine,  forms  the  salt  PtCl2Br2(NH2)4,  which  is  composed  and  reacts 
like  Gross  salt.  To  Reiset's  salts  there  corresponds  a  soluble,  colourless, 
crystalline  hydroxide,  Pt(OH)2(NH3)4.  It  is  a  powerful  and  perfectly 
energetic  alkali ;  it  attracts  carbonic  anhydride  from  the  atmosphere, 
precipitates  metallic  salts  like  potash,  saturates  active  acids,  even  sul- 
phuric, forming  colourless  (with  nitric,  carbonic,  and  hydrochloric 
acids),  or  yellow  (with  sulphuric  acid),  salts  of  the  type  PtX2(NH3)4.u 

chlorine,  reacted  with  difficulty,  whilst  the  second  portion  of  the  X's  introduced  into 
such  salts  easily  underwent  reaction.  This  formed  the  most  important  reason  for  tha 
interest  which  the  study  of  the  composition  and  structure  of  the  platino-ammonium 
salts  subsequently  presented  to  many  chemists,  such  as  Reiset,  Blomstrand,  Peyrone, 
Radeffski,  Gerhardt,  Buckton,  Cleve,  Thomsen,  and  others.  The  salts  PtX4,2XHj,  dis- 
covered by  Gerhardt,  also  exhibited  several  different  properties  in  the  two  pairs  of  X's. 
In  the  remaining  platino-ammonium  salts  all  the  X's  appear  to  react  alike. 

The  quality  of  the  X's,  retainable  in  the  platino-ammonium  salts,  may  be  considerably 
modified,  and  they  may  frequently  be  wholly  or  partially  replaced  by  hydroxyl.  For 
example,  the  action  of  ammonia  on  the  nitrate  of  Gerhardt's  base,  Pt(N03)4,2NH3,  in  a 
boiling  solution  gradually  produces  a  yellow  crystalline  precipitate,  which  is  nothing  else 
than  a  hydroxide,  Pt(OH)42NH3.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  immediately  gives 
soluble  salts  PtXt,2XH3  with  acids.  The  stability  of  this  hydroxide  is  such  that  potash 
does  not  expel  ammonia  from  it,  even  on  boiling,  and  it  does  not  change  below  130 \ 
Similar  properties  are  shown  by  the  hydroxide  Pt(OH).2,2NH3  and  the  oxide  PtO,2NH5 
of  Reiset's  se?ond  base.  But  the  hydroxides  of  the  compounds  containing  4NH3  are  par- 
ticularly remarkable.     The  presence  of  ammonia  renders  them  soluble  and  energetic. 

14  Hydroxides  are  known  corresponding  with  Gros's  salts,  which  contain  one  hv- 
droxyl  group  in  the  place  of  that  chlorine  or  haloid  which  in  Gros's  salts  reacts  with  diffi- 
culty, and  these  hydroxides  do  not  show  the  direct  properties  of  alkalis,  just  as  the 
chlorine  which  stands  in  tfie  same  place  does  not  react  distinctly ;  but  still,  after  the  pro- 
longed action  of  acids,  this  hydroxyl  group  is  also  replaced  by  acids.  So,  for  example, 
the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  Pt(N03).2CLj,4NH3  causes  the  non-active  chlorine -to  rea?t,  but 
in  the  result  all  the  chlorine  is  not  replaced  by  N03,  but  only  half,  and  the  other  half  ia 
replaced  by  the  hydroxyl  group:  Pt(N0.02Clo,4NH3  +  HN03  +  HaO  =  Pt(NOJ)3(OH),4XH- 
+  2HC1 ;  and  this  is  particularly  characteristic,  because  here  the  hydroxyl  group  has  not 
reacted  with  the  acid — an  evident  sign  of  the  non-alkaline  character  of  the  residue  in 
this  case. 

To  the  common  properties  of  the  platino-ammonium  salts,  we  must  add  not  only  their 
stability  (feeble  acids  and  alkalis  do  not  decompose  them,  the  ammonia  is  not  evolved 
by  heating,  &'t\),  but  also  the  fact  that  the  ordinary  reactions  of  platinum  are  concealed 
in  them  to  as  great  an  extent  as  those  of  iron  in  the  ferricyanides.  Thus  neither  h  'kalis 
nor  hydrogen  sulphide  will  separate  the  platinum  from  them.  For  example,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  in  acting  on  Gros's  salts  gives  sulphur,  removes  half  the  chlorine  by  means  of 
its  hydrogen,  and  forms  salts  of  Reiset's  first  base.  This  may  be  understood  or  explained 
to  oneself  by  counting  the  platinum  in  the  molecule  as  covered,  walled  up  by  the 
ammonia,  and  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  molecule,  and  therefore  inaccessible  to  re- 
agents. But  then  one  would  expect  to  find  clearly-expressed  ammoniacal  properties,  and 
this  is  not  the  case.  Thus  ammonia  is  easily  decomposed  by  chlorine,  whilst  in  acting  on 
the  platino-ammonium  salts  containing  PtXo  and  2NH3  or  4-NH-,  chlorine  combines  and 
does  not  destroy  the  ammonia;  it  converts  Reiset's  salts  into  those  of  Gros  and  Gerhardt. 
Thus  from  PtX2,2NH3  there  proceeds  PtX.2CV2NH3,  and  from  PtX2,4NH3  there  proceeds 
salt  of  Gros's  base  PtXaCl^NHj.    This  shows  that  the  amount  of  chlorine  which  com- 
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The  stability  of  such  compounds,  and  the  existence  of  many  other  com- 
pounds analogous  to  them,  endows  them  with  a  particular  chemical 

binea  ia  not  dependent  on  the  amount  of  ammonia  pr.  sent,  Tint  only  conforms  itself  will, 
the  basic  property  of  platinum.  Owing  to  this  some  chemists  sup[Mi*e  the  ammonia  to 
bo  inactive  or  passive  in  certain  compounds.  It  appears  lo  ino  that  these  relations,  these 
modifications,  in  the  usual  properties  of  ammonia  and  platinum  are  explained  directly 
by  their  mutual  combination.  Sulphur,  in  >ulphnri"i-  anhydride,  SI}-,  and  liyilr-iyi 
sulphide,  SH.:,  is  naturally  one  and  the  came,  but  if  «•  only  knew  of  it  in  the  form  of 
hydrogen  sulphide,  then,  baring  obtained  it  in  the  form  of  sulphurous  anhydride, 
we  should  consider  its  properties  as  hidden.  The  o\;j»en  in  liny II— ll.  MgO,  and  ''■ 
nitric  [m.rillll*!  N".,  U  M  iURml  that  th  -re  is  no  resemblance.  Arsenic  no  longtf 
reacts  in  its  compounds  with  hydrogen  as  it  MHll  in  its  compounds  with  chhiriue.  mid 
in  their  compounds  with  nitrogen  all  metals  modify  both  their  reactions  and  their  phy-icnl 
properties.  Wu  are  accustomed  to  judge  the  metals  by  their  saline  compounds  with 
haloid  group*,  and  ammonia  by  its  compounds  wiih  aoid  substances,  and  here,  in  tho 
plati no- compounds,  if  we  assume  the  platinum  to  bo  hound  to  the  entire  mass  of  the 
ammonia— to  its  hydrogen  and  nitrogo-i-we  -hull  understand  that  bolh  tlis  platinum 
and  aininouin  modify  their  ohara  iters.  BV  t . i .  ■  .  .  ■  mplicntod  is  the  question  why  a  por- 
tion of  the  chlorine  (and  other  haloid  siinole  anil  complex  groups)  in  Oroo's  si"s  n.-ta  in 
ii  different,  manner  from  the  other  portion,  and  why  only  half  ol  it  acts  in  the  usual  win 
But  this  also  is  not  an  exclusive  case.  The  chlorine  in  potaasinm  chlorate  or  in  carln.ii 
chloride  does  not  react  with  the  same  ens.;  with  metals  as  the  chlorine  in  the  anlta  corre- 
sponding ".villi  hydrochloric  acid.  Thi're  it  ia  united  to  oxygen  and  carbon,  here  i(  i- 
unitod  partly  to  platinum  and  partly  to  the  phi  lino,  ammonium  group.  Man;  chemists, 
moreover,  suppose  that  a  part  of  th-'  .  hlm-ino  i=  united  rlin-'tly  lo  the  platinum  and  the 
other  part  to  the  nitrogen  of  the  ammonia,  anil  thus  explain  the  difference  of  the  reac- 
tions; but  chlorine  united  to  platinum  nuts  as  well  with  a  silver  salt  ns  the  chlorine  of 
ammonium  chloride,  Nil, CI,  or  nilrosyl  chloride,  NOC1,  although  no  one  denieH  that  hero 
there  is  a  union  between  the  chlorine  and  nitrogen.  Hence  it  is  necessary  to  explain 
the  absence  of  a  facile  reactive  capacity  in  a  portion  of  the  chlorine  by  the  conjoins 
influence  of  the  platinum  and  ammonia  on  it,  whilst  tin'  other  portion  i,i,iy  be  admitted 
as  being  under  the  influence  of  the  platinum  only,  and  therefore  us  IMiiffllfl  us  in  otbsV 
salts.  By  admitting  a  certain  kind  of  stable  union  in  the  platino-ammordum  grouping 
it  ia  possible  to  imagine  that  the  chlorine  does  not  react  with  its  customary  facility, 
because  access  to  a  portion  of  the  atoms  of  cUornM  in  this  OOBtptat  grouping  is  difficult 
and  the  chlorine  union  ia  not  the  same  as  we  usually  meet  in  the  saline  compounds  of 
chlorine.  These  are  the  bases  on  which  we,  in  refuting  the  now  accepted  explanations  of 
the  reactions  and  f.  .mint  ion  of  the  p!:diiio-c,  imp.  minis,  pronounce  1 1  lilt  opinion  as  to  their 
structure  which  follows. 

lu  characterising  the  platinn-niiiin'-nifuin  compound-.,  il  is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind 
that  compounds  which  already  contain  PtX,  do  not  combine  directly  with  NH„andtlml. 
such  compounds  as  rtX,.(Mf -.  only  proceed  from  PIX„  and  therefore  it  is  natural  I  . 
conclude  that  those  affinities  and  forces  which  cause  Pl.X  .  to  combine  with  X..  n!  =- -  ■- -■  ■  ■  • 
it  to  combine  with  3NH.-,.  And  having  the  compound  PtX  ..'2N"H-„  and  snpposin...  that  in 
subsequently  comhinin^  wiLli  CI,  it  reacts  with  those  affinities  which  produce  the  coin- 
p..nuil-   of    phitiuic  ihlurile.  I'iC],,  with    water,    j.i.tassiiiin   chloride.    [— *»-llt|-|    cyanide, 

hydrochloric  ...  '.I.  urnl   lie.  '■!■.■■.  i    ■  ■  :..|.': ly  lh.'  fact  of  combination,  hut  also 

many  of  the  reactions  ... .uiTing  in  the  transition  of  one  kind  of  pi  a  tino- ammonium  sails 
into  another.  Thus  by  this  means  we  explain  the  (act  that  U)  PtX„2\'H,  combines 
with  aNHj,  forming  aalts  of  Reiset's  first  bus;  IQI  and  the  fact  that  this  compound 
(represented  as  follows  for  distinctness),  PtX.,9XH,,2XH-„  when  heated,  or  eve.,  ■.,  k  , 
boiled  in  solution,  again  passes  into  IVX.-JNli-  (which  iv..  u  l,h-s  the  ea.i\  .1: 
mentor  water  of  crystallisation,  Ac);  (3)  thefact  that  PtX...aXH,iscapableof  sh~.il.ing. 
uo.hr  the  action  of  the  wnu  forces,*  molecule  of  chlorine.  l'r\',,->NH.,rl.,  which  it 
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interest.  Thus  Kurnakoff  (1889)  obtained  a  series  of  corresponding 
compounds  containing  thiocarbamide,  CSX2H4,  in  the  place  of  am- 
monia, PtCl2,4C8X2H4,  and  others  corresponding  with  Reiset's  salts. 
Hydroxylamine,  and  other  substances  corresponding  with  ammonia, 
also  give  similar  compounds. 

then  retains  with  energy,  beeaus?  it  :s  attracted,  not  only  by  the  platinum,  but  also  by  the 
hydrogen  of  the  ammonia ;  (4)  the  fact  th  vt  this  chlorine  held  in  this  compound  (of 
Gerhardt)  will  have  a  position  unusual  in  salts,  which  will  explain  a  certain   (although 
very  feebly-developed)  difficulty  of  reaction  ;  (5)  the  fact  that  this  does  not  exhaust  the 
faculty  of  platinum  for  further  combinat'  :>n  (it  is  enough  to  remember  the  compound 
PtCl4,2HCl,lCH20),  and  therefore  both  PtX2,2XH-,Cl2  and  PtX2,2XH-.2XH3  are  still 
capable  of  combination,  whence  the  'att?r.  with  chlorine,  gives  PtX2T2XH3,2XH5,CL», 
after  the  type  of  PtX4Y4  (and  perhaps  higher) :  (6)  the  fact  that  Gros's  compounds 
thus  formed  are  readily  re-converted  into  the  Ffclts  of  Reiset's  first  base  when  acted 
on  by  reducing  agents ;  (7)  the  fact  that  in  Gros's  salts,  PtX.2,2XHT,(XH-X).^  the  newly- 
iittached  chlorine  or  haloid  will  react  with  difficulty  with  salts  of  silver,  tfcc,  because  it  is 
attached  both  to  the  platinum  and  to  the  ammonia,  for  both  of  which  it  has  an  attraction ; 
(s)  the  fact  that  the  faculty  for  further  combination  is  not  even  yet  exhausted  in  the 
type  of  Gros's  Salts,  and  that  we  actually  have  a  compound  of  Gros's  chlorine  salt  with 
platinous  chloride   and   with   platinic   chloride ;    the  salt  PtSO^SXH^XH^SOj  com- 
bines further  also  with  H20;  (9)  the  fact  that  such  a  faculty  for  combination  with  new- 
molecules  is  naturally  more  developed  in  the  lower  forms  of  combination  than  in  the 
higher.     Therefore  the  salts  of   Reiset's  first  base— for  example,  PtCL<b2XH.v2NHJ — 
both  combine  with  water  and  give  precipitates  (soluble  in  water  but  not  in  hydrochloric 
acid)   of   double   salts  with  many  salts  of  the  heavy  metals — for  example,  with  lead 
chloride,  cupric  chloride,  and  also  with  platinic  and  platinous  chlorides  (Buckton's  salts). 
The  latter  compounds  will  have  the  composition  PtCl2,2N'H5,2XHs,PtClo — that  is,  the 
same  composition  as  the  salts  of  Reiset's  second  base,  but  it  cannot  be  identical  with  it. 
Such  an  interesting  case  does  actually  exist.     The  first  *alt,  PtCl3,4XH5,PtCl.».  is  green, 
insoluble  in  water  and  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  is  known  as  Magnus's  salt,  and  the 
second,  PtCL>,2XH5.  is  Reiset's  yellow,  sparingly  soluble  (in  water).    They  are  polymeric, 
namely,  the  first  contains  twice  the  number  of  elements  held  in  the  second,  and  at  the 
ume  tine  they  easily  pass  into  each  other.     If  ammonia  be  added  to  a  hot  hydrochloric 
acid  j-olution  of  platinous  chloride,  it  forms  the  salt  PtC'L>,4XH5,  but  in  the  presence  of 
an  excess  of  platinous  chloride  it  gives  Magnus's  salt.     On  boiling  the  latter  in  ammonia 
it  gives  a  colourless  soluble  salt  of  Reiset's  first  ba-e,  PtCl2,4XII-,  and  if  this  is  boiled 
with  water,  then  ammonia  is  disengaged,  and  a  salt  of  Reiset's  second  base,  PtCL,2XH5, 
is  obtained. 

A  class  of  I'latino-ammonium  isomerides  (obtained  by  Millon  and  Thomsen)  are  also 
kmmn.  BnckUn's  salts — for  example,  the  copper  salt — were  obtained  by  them  from  the 
salts  of  Reiset's  first  base,  PtCl..4NH-„  by  treatment  with  a  solution  of  cupric  chloride, 
&c  and  therefore,  according  to  our  method  of  expression.  Buckton's  copper  salt  wiH 
be  Pt(.'l»,4XII-,Cu(-,L.  This  salt  is  soluble  in  water,  but  not  in  hydrochloric  acid.  In  it 
the  ammonia  must  be  considered  as  united  to  the  platinum.  But  if  cupric  chloride  be 
dissolved  in  ammonia,  and  a  solution  of  platinous  chloride  in  ammonium  chloride  is 
added  to  it,  then  a  violet  precipitate  is  obtained  of  the  same  composition  as  Buckton's 
Milt,  but  which  is  insoluble  in  water  but  soluble  in  hydiochloric  acid.  In  this  a  portion, 
if  not  all,  of  the  ammonia  must  be  regarded  as  united  to  the  copper,  and  it  must 
therefore  be  represented  as  CuCl.>.4XH-.PtCl2.  This  form  is  identical  in  composition 
but  different  in  properties  (is  isomeric)  with  the  preceding  salt  I  Buckton's  i.  The  salt  of 
Magnus  is  intermediate  between  them,  PtCl2,4XHr„PtCl.2 ;  it  is  insoluble  in  water  and 
hydiochloric  acid.  These  and  certain  other  instances  of  isomeric  compounds  in  the 
series  of  the  pint  inn-ammonium  salts  throw  a  light  on  the  nature  erf  fie  eom]>ound8  in 
question,  just  as  the  study  of  the  isomerides  of  the  carbon  compounds  has  served  and 
still  serves  as  the  chief  cause  of  the  rapid  progress  of  organic  chemistry. 
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COPPER,    SILVER,   AND   GOLD 

That  degree  of  analogy  and  difference  which  exists  between  iron, 
cobalt,  and  nickel  repeats  itself  in  the  corresponding  triad  ruthenium, 
rhodium,  and  palladium,  and  also  in  the  heavy  platinum  metals, 
osmium,  iridium,  and  platinum.  These  nine  metals  form  the  VIII. 
group  of  the  elements  in  the  periodic  system,  being  the  interme- 
diate group  between  the  even  elements  of  the  large  periods  and  the 
uneven,  among  which  we  know  zinc,  cadmium,  and  mercury  in  the 
II.  group.  Copper,  silver,  and  gold  complete1  this  transition,  because 
their  properties  place  them  in  proximity  to  nickel,  palladium,  and 
platinum  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  zinc,  cadmium,  and  mercury  on  the 
other.  Thus,  for  example,  the  atomic  weight  of  copper  Cu=63,  and  in 
all  its  properties  it  stands  between  Ni=59  and  Zn=65.  But  as  the 
transition  from  the  VIII.  group  to  the  II.  group,  where  zinc  is  situated, 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  through  the  I.  group,  so  in  copper  there  are 
certain  properties  of  the  elements  of  the  I.  group.  Thus  it  gives  a  sub- 
oxide, Cu20,  and  salts,  CuX,  like  the  elements  of  the  I.  group,  although 
at  the  same  time  it  forms  an  oxide,  CuO,  and  salts,  CuX2,  like  nickel 
and  zinc. 

In  the  state  of  the  oxide,  CuO,  and  the  salts,  CuX2,  copper  is 
analogous  to  zinc,  judging  from  the  solubility,  isomorphism^  and  other 
characters.  So,  for  instance,  cupric  sulphate  forms  isomorphous  mix- 
tures with  the  sulphates  of  the  magnesium  group,  in  which  the  amount 
of  water  of  crystallisation  varies  readily  according  to  the  temperature,'2 

1  The  perfectly  unique  position  held  by  copper,  silver,  and  gold  in  the  periodic  system 
of  the  elements,  and  the  degree  of  affinity  which  is  found  between  them,  is  all  the  more 
remarkable,  as  nature  and  practice  have  long  isolated  these  metals  from  all  othevg  by 
having  employed  them — for  example,  for  metallic  money — and  determined  their  relative 
importance  and  value  in  conformity  with  the  order  (silver  between  copper  and  gold)  of 
their  atomic  weights,  &c. 

-  Cupric  sulphate  contains  5  molecules  of  water,  CuSO^MLX),  and  the  isomorphous 
mixtures  with  ZnSO.j,7H.>0  contain  either  5  or  7  equivalents,  according  to  whether  copper 
or  zinc-  predominates.  If  there  be  a  large  proportion  of  copper,  and  if  the  mixture  con- 
tains oH.^O,  then  the  form  of  the  isomorphous  mixture  (triclinic)  will  be  isomorphous 
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corresponding  compounds.  Thus  cuprous  oxide,  Cu20,  and  silver  oxide, 
Ag20,  are  insoluble  in  water ;  the  cuprous  and  silver  carbonates, 
chlorides,  and  sulphates  are  also  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  The 
oxides  of  silver  and  copper  are  also  easily  reduced  to  metal.  This 
difference  in  properties  is  in  intimate  relation  with  that  difference  in 
the  density  of  the  metals  which  exists  in  this  case.  The  alkali  metals 
belong  to  the  lightest,  and  copper  and  silver  to  the  heaviest,  and  there- 
fore the  distance  between  the  molecules  in  these  metals  is  very  dis- 
similar— it  is  greater  for  the  former  than  the  latter  (table  in  Chap. 
XV.).  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  periodic  law,  this  difference 
between  copper  and  silver  and  such  elements  of  the  I.  group  as  potas- 
sium and  rubidium,  is  clearly  seen  from  the  fact  that  copper  and  silver 
stand  in  the  middle  of  those  large  periods  (for  example,  K,  Ca,  Sc,  Ti, 
V,  Cr,  Mn,  Fe,  Co,  Ni,  Cu,  Zn,  Ga,  Ge,  As,  Se,  Br)  which  start  with 
the  true  metals  of  the  alkalis — that  is  to  say,  the  analogy  and  difference 
between  potassium  and  copper  is  of  the  same  nature  as  that  between 
chromium  and  selenium,  or  vanadium  and  arsenic. 

Copper  is  one  of  the  few  metals  which  have  long  been  known  in  a 
metallic  form.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  chiefly  imported  copper  from 
the  island  of  Cyprus — whence  its  Latin  name,  cuprum.  It  was  known 
to  the  ancients  before  iron,  and  was  used,  especially  when  alloyed  with 
other  metals,  for  arms  and  domestic  utensils.  This  will  be  understood 
from  the  fact  that  copper  occurs,  although  rarely,  in  a  native  stole,  and 
is  easily  extracted  from  its  other  natural  compounds.  Among  the  latter 
are  the  oxygen  compounds  of  copper.  When  ignited  with  charcoal, 
they  easily  give  up  their  oxygen  to  it,  and  yield  metallic  copper; 
hydrogen  also  easily  takes  up  the  oxygen  from  copper  oxide  when 
liea ted.  Copper  occurs  in  a  native  state,  sometimes  in  association  with 
other  ores,  in  many  parts  of  the  Urals  and  in  Sweden,  and  in  con- 
siderable masses  in  America,  especially  round  about  the  great  American 
lakes  ;  and  also  in  Chili,  Japan,  and  China.  The  oxygen  compounds 
of  copper  are  also  of  somewhat  common  occurrence  in  certain  localities ; 
in  this  respect  certain  deposits  of  the  Urals  are  especially  famous.  The 
geological  period  of  the  Urals  (Permian)  is  characterised  for  a  con- 
siderable distribution  of  copper  ores.  Copper  is  met  with  in  the  form 
of  cuprous  oxide,  or  suboxide  of  copper,  Cu20,  and  is  then  known  as  red 
copper  ore,  because  it  forms  red  masses  which  not  unfrequently  are 
crystallised  in  the  regular  system.  It  is  found  much  more  rarely  in 
the  state  of  cupric  oxide,  CuO,  and  is  then  called  black  copper  ore.  The 
most  common  of  the  oxygenised  compounds  of  copper  are  the  basic 
carbonates,  corresponding  with  the  oxides.  These  compounds  are 
indubitably  of  aqueous  origin,  as  is  seen  not  only  from  the  fact  that 
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^rwH-inrierm  an*  twmenti  v  fcmnd  or  a  urmuai  Transition,  rrmn.  the  metniT 

-nh»hnr*»,^«*rt.    irui  •■xidiseft   -mper  nrr-    ~    incus    inonans.  "int 
fn»rn  ~h**  ^n*ser.oe  =  r  vnter  *n  *n«r  -jmrr.sir.cn.    n^  •  fJTn  _i__   -    _- 

-*»nifi»rm  -rmorTire  "vnieri  :nanv    r  ~nem.  -  r-^en.-       ~n  -his 

■•h*t*    s    -nrneniarrr  *r**ii    cnown  :    r    i    :5r»«    -it     rnaxneRTSL     »wmo* 
rh#»   iiv^r?iry    >t   ~he  -&a»ies  •  r  .  moor     fjnnrpt     v  -ne  -  inferior  'ivr-t 
M?  «i»»po?;ir*»<t  -naiacnitPv  ina  uso  is.l  .j.?"1^  -runt.      Tie    oniDoeirio 
•nahirhit**  i*orTPSPoiuis  with  ~ae    *sie    M-T^nan*     ?nraiiiiiirr  ,  .ne.  auji#»#»*T" 
•  >f    'Tir.n**    *nrfton»t^  -o     ne     t    ivrtrmide       "^O'1  . t'-.:ff,   »  r_    ^» 

fnrm   'he    -nrwr  rrpttuentrr  ippears    a   .amisrir»?  -«toi  v^ijqq.    .    •- 
menr  arr  r-n«»fcs.  fiirmixu:  -ur^e  -cratx.  vtt!i'^    ^mrrrns  *ae  umeons  *  n-rtrfn 
of  -he«!e    •omnonncts.      Tliere  ire  iiaiiv  -ac~  .  -_*aiine?  :n  "he  Perm  ■  ""  rl 
'»th#*r  ^nr^rnmpnt3    MYunaiiur  -he  T'rxkL      J.r'i*   *-rr;»«#KiiY    .f    r?r>n+r 
ttz>'nt+.  ;a  Uso    -ttwi  Jiec  rnii  m  ~ne  -ame     jcaiitres  :  is    *t>acains    th** 
•w*me  :nin"pftient3   is  naiacnite.   *ur  m   w    ^imr^nr   ~n?pomoa.  its  com 
prwirinn     -^r.ir  '^iH.:^  .l^CaOV      Bnrii  "iiese     nrstaiiL^s  -aav  ^  ob- 
'xinM    irtin»:u44lv   )y  -he   wtroa.    »f  "He   w"«n:     ar^nnates    >a  solutions 
*f   ".ir,rir  vkira    a  -anons  -pnipenrarw.      Hiese  ^jtrv*»  -arnonates  m? 
oft^n     :>M    fnr  "he    -xTKurnon.    yi    -opper.    il   -rie  -aore   ia   ~tiev   vfm-t 
rm\\-   ."."*  .ner.uS:e    tapper,  -^^-nivTinr   T7ic?r  \nu    ^arnome   ULQvririue 
-*h*»n     jr.irpri.   tn»i    «»»*-!  n£  -he  -»asi I v- --erin^:  Vie    *rrrrre    »xide.      <J.>pT>»*^ 
i->.   hr>tvo?-*r    ^i*I   -nore    •««!  Tier  -vnra  lh  *ae  form    >t  rtie  5uiu bides 
Th+  ^;lphi«1«=  ^^  -npper  generally  H.«cnr  .n    aemicai    *t>mbiuifctioxx  -Jrith 
•^h^  ^nlnhirfps  of  iron.1 
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r,*****  ir»/i  «/.^*>  'r^n^n'i*-  i^n^.  -h^  -*»«wti»  from  -fa*.  ^a«»r:^x    r   *he  nr.ta  s  T>a»tv>*I 
r#V  -/■•riTn*'.'*  -<»ft    «nW  'Iv^  wntifn  ^f    npnr   »aior:a«    b^iHe*i    it  ILELA-anai:   >  prvcxoi. 
***+4  tr'*h   r',*i      A  f+r  /r**t*r  •mmm  *(  x»nn^r.s.  nraiat*t  irrnr    tiit-r  -*oiphiuett««i  on><«. 
^*«'.-7  *^^«^  ""pp"*  jl/inr*   ri^     *  ^x^r»»  .-an»ir  tip*   rzh.     Zt  iis  i  :nftail;e  !u>tr^   •< 
/fv   //"?Ar«»!y  s*TY:i*ftll'fN>    «n^  ;■•  ^htAiiMvi  :n    »ri mixture  -rrth   ^r33mic  ^laCWr:   >o  *hat 
^**r"  .-»  n',  dr^M  *hn*  ,♦*  vrjnn  .«»  in*  w  *h^  rwin««:nj  utii-n    >f  :he  .Atter   >a  soiatiun- 
',f  r-n^-'r-  *n\T,h**+       Virgin***  "-.pp^r  ->**.  -rhirh    •—-TAi::.^*  jq    ^tah»-ira.  aot  anfr^ 
/jn<*n*!v  f^.r^n*!  ^n  ^/1m;r*nr*»   n  ^App^r  jUn«?*»:   it   !iiM    t  .TietAllie  "ii>£ri?.   uid  :s  redaisfa. 
\wr*t>  ■  .*  ni*  i  <npAffl^!«l  p!«»y  ^f  '•nlAnr^.  dn*  r*i   -»x:iiation   prnre^iinir  ,jn  lts  suriiev 
f*-  ft?,T>yt,*\*«/n  i«  f  i-F^v    Bn*  th*»  mn«t  rnmmnn  imi  -r-.tiei^-iiscrrbuttHi  copper  ur«  ^ 
'fpf,**  fi>tr'>t'\  trh\rh  r"f;***]Y\***  .n   r^jpjUr  'vtAh#Hiri   xml  is    -ften   aon-.-rrstaaint?  •   :* 
h-»»  i  rmr*f*^ .^  jfT«tf<».  *  *p  jpr  ^.f  J'O.  *iul  y^How  /*olr,nr.     Ttj*  'nmp«:sit:cn  :s  CaFeS.„     It 
rrrf»-«  Kr*  f*m**V*A  ih*t  *h+  ^nlphnr^rfi*  r»r#q  of  rnpp^r  are  oxiitised  m  the  presence  nf 
""♦'■i"  "nr,»«mmsf  T*y**n   in   ^Infirm,  and  form  ctjprir;   sulphate,  blue  v.triiii  which  in 
/■■»*;!/  .vjtff,^   in   ^«tf»r      U  thin  w*t"T  <v»ntA»n«  ralcinm  rarbonAte,  then  jrrosam  itn<i 
"tpri'-  h«t}rfftni4*  f«  Uftm*4  Yr/  4<m\M  4*w>mp^tion :  Ca5K),*CaC05=CaCO-^CASO 
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The  extraction  of  copper  from  the  acid  ares  does  not  present  any 
difficulty,  because  the  copper,  when  ignited  with  charcoal  and  melted, 
is  reduced  from  the  impurities  which  accompany  it.  This  mode  of 
smelting  copper  ores  is  carried  on  in  cupola  or  cylindrical  furnaces, 
fluxes  forming  a  slag  being  added  to  the  mixture  of  ore  and  charcoal. 
The  smelted  copper  still  contains  sulphur,  iron,  and  other  metallic 
impurities,  from  which  it  is  freed  by  fusion  in  reverberatory  furnaces, 
with  access  of  air  to  the  surface  of  the  molten  metal,  as  the  iron  and 
sulphur  are  more  easily  oxidised  than  the  copper.  The  iron  then 
separates  as  oxides,  which  coHect  in  the  slag.4 

Therefore  copper  sulphide  in  the  form  of  different  ores  must  be  considered  as  the 
primary  product,  and  the  many  other  copper  ores  as  secondary  products,  formed  by  water. 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  at  the  present  time  the  water  extracted  from  many 
copper  mines  contains  cupric  sulphate  in  solution.  From  this  liquid  it  is  easy  to  extract 
cupric  oxide  by  the  action  of  lime,  or  metallic  copper  by  means  of  iron  ;  the  latter  is  also 
formed  by  the  action  of  organic  matter  and  various  impurities  of  water.  Hence  metallic 
copper  is  sometimes  found  in  natural  products  of  the  modification  of  copper  sulphide, 
and  is  probably  deposited  by  the  action  of  organic  matter  present  in  the  water. 

4  Rich  oxygenised  ores  of  copper  are  very  rare ;  the  sulphur  ores  are  of  more  common 
occurrence,  but  the  extraction  of  the  copper  from  them  is  much  more  difficult.  The 
problem  here  not  only  consists  in  the  removal  of  the  sulphur,  but  also  in  the  removal  of 
the  iron  combined  with  the  sulphur  and  copper.  This  is  attained  by  a  whole  series  of 
operations,  after  which  there  still  sometimes  remains  the  extraction  of  the  metallic  silver 
which  generally  accompanies  the  copper,  although  in  but  small  quantity.  These  processes 
commence  witli  the  roasting— i.e.  calcination — of  the  ore  with  accesBof  air,  by  whichmeans 
the  sulphur  is  converted  into  sulphurous  anhydride.  It  should  be  here  remarked  that 
iron  sulphide  is  more  easily  oxidised  than  copper  sulphide,  and  therefore  the  greater 
part  of  the  iron  in  the  residue  from  roasting  is  no  longer  in  the  form  of  Bulphide  but  of 
oxide  of  iron.  The  roasted  ore  is  mixed  with  charcoal,  siliceous  fluxes,  and  smelted  in 
a  cupola  furnace.  The  iron  then  passes  into  the  slag,  because  its  oxide  gives  an  easily- 
fusible  mass  with  the  silica,  whilst  the  copper,  in  the  form  of  sulphide,  is  fused  and 
collects  under  the  slag.  The  greater  part  of  the  iron  is  removed  from  the  mass  by  this 
smelting.  The  resultant  coarse  metal  is  again  roasted  in  order  to  remove  the  greater 
part  of  the  sulphur  from  the  copper  sulphide,  and  to  convert  the  metal  into  oxide.  The 
resultant  mass  is  again  smelted.  These  process js  are  repeated  several  times,  according 
to  the  richness  of  the  ore.  During  these  smelting*  a  portion  of  the  copper  is  already 
obtained  in  u  metallic  form,  because  copper  sulphide  gives  metallic  copper  with  the  oxide 
(CuS  +  2CuO-3Cu  +  SOo).  "We  will  not  here  d  scribe  the  furnaces  used  or  the  details 
of  this  process,  but  the  above  remarks  include  the  explanation  of  those  chemical 
processes  which  are  accomplished  in  the  various  technical  operations  which  are  had 
recourse  to  in  the  process. 

Besides  the  smelting  of  copper  there  also  exist  (and  begin  to  be  widely  applied) 
methods  for  its  extraction  from  solutions  in  the  wet  way,  as  it  is  called.  Recourse  is 
generally  had  to  these  methods  for  poor  copper  ores.  The  methods  of  extraction  by  the 
wet  way  consist  in  transferring  the  copper  into  solution,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
means  of  metallic  iron  or  by  other  methods  (by  the  action  of  an  electric  current).  The 
sulphides  are  roasted  in  such  a  manner  that  the  greater  part  of  the  copper  is  oxidised 
into  cupric  sulphate,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  corresponding  iron  salts  are  as  far  us 
possible  decomposed.  This  process  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  copper  sulphides  absorb 
oxygen  when  they  are  calcined  in  the  presence  of  air,  forming  cupric  sulphate.  The 
roasted  ore  is  treated  with  water,  to  which  acid  is  sometimes  added,  and  after  lixivia- 
tion  the  resultant  solution  containing  copper  is  treated  either  with  metallic  iron,  or  with 
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(•upper  is  characterised  by  its  red  colour,  which  distinguishes  it 
f i hi 1 1  hM  other  metals.     Pure  tapper  is  soft,  and  may  be  beaten  out  by 
n   lijitiiiiier  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  when  hot  may  be  rolled 
inl.M  very   thin  sheets.      Kxtreniely  thiu  leaves  of  copper  transmit  a 
Ki'iM'ii  li^'ht.     The  tenacity  of  copper  is  also  rather  great,  and  after  iron 
if.  i.  mie  of  the  most  durable  metals  in  this  respect.     Copper  wire  of 
I  millimetre  radius  only  breaks  under  a  weight  of  137  kilograms.      The 
r.p«M'ifni  gravity  of  copper  is  8c\  unless  it  contains  cavities   due  to  the 
fact  that   molten  copper  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  which  is  disen- 
gaged on  cooling,  and  therefore  gives  a -porous  mass  whose  density  is 
tiiueh  less.    Rolled  copper,  and  also  that  which  is  deposited  by  the  electric 
riirrcnt,  has  a  comparatively  high  density.     Copper  melts  at  a  tempera- 
tun*   nearly  approaching  to  a  white  heat,  although  below  the  tempera- 
ture at  which  many  kinds  of  cast  iron  melt.     At  a  high  temperature 
it  is  converted  into  vajnnir,  which  communicates  a  green  colour  to  the 
tlame.     Both  n.it he  copper  and  that  cooled  from  a  molten  state  crystal- 
lise in  regular  oetahedra.     Copper  is  not  oxidised  in  dry  air  at  the 
ordinary   temperature,   but    when  calcined  it  becomes  coated  with  a 
layer  of  oxide,  and  it  does  not  burn  even  at  the  highest  temperature. 
Copper,  when  calcined  in  air,  forms  either  the  red  cuprous  oxide  or  the 
black  cupric  oxide,  according  to  the  temperature  and  quantity  of  air 
.supplied.     In  air  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  copper — as  every  one 

milk  of  lime,  which  precipitates  cupric  hydroxide  from  the  solution.  Poor  oxidised  ores 
i>f  o>p]M.T  may  be  treated  with  dilute  acids  in  order  to  obtain  the  copper  oxides  in  solution 
from  which  the  copper  is  then  easily  precipitated  either  by  iron  or  as  hydroxide  by  lime. 
According  to  Hunt  and  Douglas'*  method,  the  copper  in  the  ore  is  converted  by  calcina 
tion  into  the  cupric  oxide,  which  is  brought  into  solution  by  the  action  of  a  mixture  of 
Mentions  of  ferrou-  sulphate  and  sodium  chloride,  because  the  oxide  converts  the 
ferrous  chloride  into  ferric  oxide,  forming  copper  chlorides,  according  to  the  equation 
:iCuO  -  2FeCl2  =  CuCL  *  *2CuCl  *  Fe.,0.v  The  cupric  chloride  is  soluble  in  water,  and  the 
cupnms  chloride  is  dissolved  in  the  solution  of  sodium  chloride,  and  therefore  all  the 
copper  pa  •»*#•*  into  solution,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  iron. 

The  copper  brought  into  the  market  often  contains  small  quantities  of  various  impuri- 
ties. Among  these  there  are  generally  present  iron,  lead,  silver,  arsenic,  and  sometimes 
small  quantities  of  oxides  of  Clipper.  As  copper,  when  mixed  with  a  small  amount  of 
foreign  *-ub«-tance«,  loses  its  tenacity  to  a  certain  degree,  the  manufacture  of  very  thin 
she***.  copjM'r  requires  the  use  of  Chili  copper,  which  is  distinguished  for  its  great  softness, 
and  therefore,  when  it  is  desired  to  have  pure  copper,  it  is  best  to  take  thin  sheet  copper, 
like  that  u  hieh  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cartridges.  But  the  purest  copper  is  electro- 
lytic c.p;vr — that  is,  that  which  is  deposited  from  a  solution  by  the  action  of  an 
ele/'trir  current. 

If  the  ";pper  contains  silve-,  as  is  often  the  case,  it  is  used  at  gold  refineries  for  the 
pre*  ipiUt.on  of  silver  from  its  solutions  in  sulphuric  acid.  Iron  and  zinc  reduce  copper, 
In*  "ippe/  re'liif-es  mercury  and  silver.  The  precipitate  contains  not  only  the  silver 
whieh  wan  previously  in  solution,  but  also  all  that  which  was  in  the  copper.  The  silver 
noItji.oi.H  in  hulphuric  acid  are  obtained  in  the  separation  of  silver  from  gold  by  treating 
the.r  alloys  with  sulphuric  acid,  which  only  dissolves  the  silver. 
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knows — becomes  coated  with  a  brown  layer  of  oxides  or  a  green  coating 
of  basic  salts,  due  to  the  action  of  the  damp  air  containing  carbonic 
acid.  If  this  action  continue  for  a  prolonged  time,  the  copper  is 
covered  with  a  thick  coaling  of  basic  carbonate,  or  the  so-called  verdi- 
gris (the  tsrvgo  nvbilis  of  ancient  statues).  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  copper,  although  scarcely  capable  of  oxidising  by  itself,1  in  the 
presence  of  water  find  aoiA-  OTTO  very  feeble  acids,  like  the  carbonic 
acid — ahtmrbg  ni-ygen  from  the  nir  nud  forms  hu/Ik,  which  is  a  very 
characteristic  property  of  it  (ani  of  lend).  Copper  does  not  decompose 
miter,  and  does  not  disengage  hydrogen  from  it  either  at  the  ordinary  or 
at  high  temperatures.  So  also  copper  does  not  liberate  hydrogen  from 
the  oxygen  acids,  which  act  on  it  in  two  ways  :  they  either  give  up  a 
portion  of  their  oxygen,  forming  lower  grades  of  oxidation,  or  else  only 
react  in  the  presence  of  air.  Thus,  when  nitric  acid  acts  on  copper  it 
evolves  nitric  oxide,  the  copper  being  oxidised  at  the  expense  of  the 
nitric  acid.  So  also  copper  converts  sulphuric  acid  into  the  lower 
grade  of  oxidation — into  sulphurous  anhydride,  SO,.  In  these  cases, 
the  copper  is  oxidised  into  copper  oxide,  which  combines  with  the 
excess  of  acid  taken,  and  therefore  forms  a  cupric  salt,  UuX.,.  Dilute 
nitric  acid  does  not  act  on  copper,  even  at  the  ordinary  temperature, 
but  when  heated  it  reacts  with  great  ease;  but  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
does  not  act  on  copper  unless  it  have  access  to  air." 


^  tlchfitxonbcrger  showed  that  when  the  bat 
01  electric  current  it  given,  besides  the  ordinur 
in  the  negative  platinum  electrode,  it  its  surfac 
n  Ibe  form  of  brittle  crystalline  growths  i 


COppi'l  I-    decomposed   1^ 

otrouic  form  which  grows 
e  positive  copper  electrode, 
It  differs  from  ordinary  copper 


a  giving  nut  nitric  oxide  but  nitrous,  05 id.?  when  treated  with   11 
In'iiijf  very  easily  oxidiwd    in  nir,  utid  c.vcred  with   red   shades  of  colour.     Is   nut  tlii* 
hydrogen  ised  copper,  or  i:<i]ijst>r  which  has  oechuled  hydrogen? 

"  In  the  presence  of  air,  even  such  feeble  ncirtu  us  ■  m-Uine. ■  .udd  produce  an  Action  on 
copper;  the  copper  then  reiidily  absorbs  oxygen  and  gives  cupric  oxide,  which  enters 
into  combination  with  the  acid  and  fomitt  a  rouper  salt.  Thin  is  taken  advantage 
of  in  practice;  for  instance,  by  pouring  dilute  odds  over  copper  turnings  on  revolving 
tables  in  the  pre  puna  ion  of  copper  suits.  -11  eh  11  h.  verdigris,  or  the  baiirj  acetate 
aC,HaCDOH,CuHaOj,BHvO,  which  is  bo  much  nsed  as  an  oil  paint  (i.e.  with  boiled  oil). 
The  capacity  of  copper  for  absorbing  oxygen  in  the  presence  of  acids  is  no  great  that  it 
is  possible  by  thin  means  (by  faking,  for  examjde,  thin  copper  shavings  moistened  with 
sulphuric  acid)  to  take  np  all  the  oxygen  from  a  given  volume  of  air,  and  this  is  even 
employed  for  the  analysis  of  air, 

The  combinatiou  of  copper  with  oxygen  is  ui>t  only  aided  by  acids  hut  also  by  rdkiili*. 
although  cupric  oxide  fttM  not  KppMt  to  have  an  acid  character.  Alkalis  do  uot  act  on 
copper  except  in  the  presence  of  sir,  when  they  produce  inpiic  oxide,  which  dues  not  appear 
to  combine  with  such  alkalis  as  caustic  potash  or  soda.  But  the  action  0/  miimontu  is 
particularly  distinct  (Vol.  I.  p.  33,9,  Note  9).  In  the  action  of  a  solution  0 
only  is  oxygen  absorbed  by  the  copper,  hut  it  ulso  acts  on  the  at 

quantity  of  ammonia  is  alwnys  acted  on  sitiiult.meotislv  with  the  passage  of  the  copper 
into  solution.     The  tmiuunin  ii  then  converted  into  nitrous  acid,  according  to  the  re- 
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Both  the  oxides  of  copper,  Cu20  and  CuO,  are  unacted  on  by  air, 
and,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  they  both  occur  in  nature.  How- 
ever, in  the  majority  of  cases  copper  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  cupric 
oxide  and  its  salts — for  example,  the  copper  compounds  used  in  practice 
generally  belong  to  this  type.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  cuprou* 
comjx>u7ids  absorb  oxyyen  from  the  air  and  pass  into  cupric  compounds. 
The  cupric  compounds  may  serve  as  the  source  for  the  preparation  of 
cuprous  oxide,  because  many  reducing  agents  are  capable  of  deoxidising 
the  oxide  into  the  suboxide.  Organic  substances  are  most  generally 
employed  for  this  purpose,  and  especially  saccharine  substances,  which 
are  able,  in  the  presence  of  alkalis,  to  undergo  oxidation  at  the  expense 
of  the  oxygen  of  the  cupric  oxide,  and  to  give  acids  which  combine 
with  the  alkali  :  2CuO  — 0=Cu20.  In  this  case,  the  deoxidation  of 
the  copper  may  be  carried  further  and  metallic  copper  be  obtained,  if 
only  the  reaction  be  aided  by  heat.  Thus,  for  example,  a  fine  powder 
of  metallic  copper  may  be  obtained  by  heating  an  ammoniacal  solution 
of  cupric  oxide  with  caustic  potash  and  grape  sugar.  But  if  the  re- 
ducing action  of  the  saccharine  substance  proceed  in  the  presence  of  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  alkali,  and  at  not  too  high  a  temperature  and  in 
solution,  then  cuprous  oxide  is  obtained.  To  see  this  reaction  clearly, 
it  is  not  sufficient  to  take  any  cupric  salt,  because  the  alkali  neces- 

action  :  NH3  +  03  =  NHOo  +  H20,  and  the  nitrous  acid  thus  formed  passes  into  the  state 
of  ammonium  nitrite,  NH4N02.  In  this  manner  three  equivalents  of  oxygen  are  ex- 
pended on  the  oxidation  of  the  ammonia,  and  six  equivalents  of  oxygen  pass  over  to  the 
copper,  forming  six  atoms  of  cupric  oxide.  The  latter  does  not  remain  in  the  state  of 
oxide,  but  combines  with  the  ammonia. 

A  strong  solution  of  common  salt  does  not  act  on  copper,  but  a  dilute  solution  of  the 
salt  corrodes  copper,  converting  it  into  oxychloride — that  is,  in  the  presence  of  air. 
This  action  of  salt  water  is  evident  in  those  canes  where  the  bottom  of  ships  are  coated 
with  sheet  copper.  From  what  has  been  said  above  it  will  be  evident  that  copper  vessels 
should  not  be  employed  in  the  preparation  of  food,  because  this  contains  salts  and 
acids  which  act  on  copper  in  the  presence  of  air,  and  give  copper  salts,  which  are 
poisonous,  and  therefore  the  food  prepared  in  untinned  copper  vessels  may  be  poisonous. 
Hence  tinned  vessels  are  employod  for  this  purpose — that  is,  copper  vessels  coated  with 
a  thin  layer  of  tin,  on  which  acid  and  saline  solutions  do  not  act. 

Copper,  besides  the  cuprous  oxide,  Cu20,  and  cupric  oxide,  CuO,  gives  two  known 
peroxide  forms  of  oxidation,  but  they  have  barely  been  investigated,  and  even  their  com- 
]>osition  is  not  well  known.  Copper  dioxide  (Cu02,  or  Cu02,HoO,  perhaps  CuH02)  is 
obtained  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  peroxide  on  cupric  hydroxide,  when  the  green 
colour  of  the  latter  is  changed  into  yellow.  It  is  very  unstable,  and  is  even  decomposed 
by  boiling  water,  with  the  evolution  of  oxygen,  whilst  the  action  of  acids  gives  cupric 
salts,  oxygen  being  also  disengaged.  A  still  higher  copper  peroxide  is  formed  by  heating 
u  mixture  of  caustic  potash,  nitre,  and  metallic  copper  to  a  red  heat,  and  by  dissolving 
cupric  hydroxide  in  solutions  of  the  hypochlorites  of  the  alkali  metals.  A  slight 
heating  of  the  soluble  salt  formed  is  enough  for  it  to  be  decomposed  into  oxygen  and 
copper  dioxide,  which  is  precipitated.  Judging  from  Fr^my's  researches,  the  composition 
of  the  copper-potassic  compound  should  be  K2Cu04.  Perhaps  this  is  a  compound  of 
peroxides  of  potassium,  K202,  and  of  copper,  CuO?  (see  Chapter  XX.  Notes  62-64). 
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sary  for  the  reaction  might  precipitate  cupric  oxide — it  is  necessary 
to  previously  add  some  substance  which  will  prevent  this  precipi- 
tation. Among  such  substances,  tartaric  acid,  C4H606,  is  one  of  the 
best.  In  the  presence  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  tartaric  acid,  any 
amount  of  alkali  may  be  added  to  a  solution  of  cupric  salt  without 
producing  a  precipitate,  because  a  soluble  double  salt  of  cupric  oxide 
and  alkali  is  then  formed.  If  glucose  be  added  to  such  an  alkaline 
tartaric  solution,  and  the  temperature  be  slightly  raised,  it  first  gives 
a  yellow  precipitate  (this  is  cuprous  hydroxide,  CuHO),  and  then,  on 
boiling,  a  red  precipitate  of  (anhydrous)  cuprous  oxide.  If  such  a 
mixture  be  left  for  a  long  time  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  it  deposits 
well -formed  crystals  of  anhydrous  cuprous  oxide  belonging  to  the 
regular  system.7 


7  Colourless  flotations  of  cuprous  salt9  may  also  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  sul- 
phurous or  phosphorous  acid  and  like  lower  grades  of  oxidation  on  the  blue  solutions  of 
the  cupric  salts.  This  is  very  clearly  and  easily  accomplished  by  means  of  sodium  thio- 
sulphnte,  Na^S30Sf  which  is  oxidised  by  the  process.  Cuprous  oxide  can  not  only  be 
obtained  by  the  deoxidation  of  cupric  oxide,  but  also  directly  from  metallic  copper  itself, 
because  the  latter,  in  oxidising  at  a  red  heat  in  air,  first  gives  cuprous  oxide.  It  is  pre- 
pared in  this  manner  on  a  large  scale  by  heating  sheet  copper  rolled  into  spirals  in 
reverberatory  furnaces.  It  must  be  seen  that  the  air  is  not  in  great  excess,  and  that  the 
coating  of  red  cuprous  oxide  formed  does  not  begin  to  pass  into  the  black  cupric  oxide. 
If  the  oxidised  spiral  sheet  is  then  unbent,  the  brittle  cuprous  oxide  falls  away  from 
the  soft  metal.  The  suboxide  obtained  in  this  manner  fuses  with  ease.  It  is  necessary 
to  prevent  the  access  of  air  during  the  fusion,  and  if  the  mass  contains  cupric  oxide  it 
must  be  mixed  with  charcoal,  which  reduces  the  latter.  Cuprous  chloride,  CuCl,  corre- 
sponding with  cuprous  oxide  (as  sodium  chloride  corresponds  with  sodium  oxide),  when 
calcined  with  sodium  carbonate,  gives  sodium  chloride  and  cuprous  oxide,  carbonic 
anhydride  being  evolved,  because  it  does  not  combine  with  the  cuprous  oxide  under  these 
conditions.  The  reaction  can  be  expressed  by  the  following  equation:  2CuCl  +  Na.2C03 
=  Cu20  +  2XaCl  +  C02.  The  cupric  oxide  itself,  when  calcined  with  finely-divided  copper 
(this  copper  powder  may  be  obtained  by  many  means  ;  for  instance,  by  immersing  zinc 
in  a  solution  of  a  copper  salt,  or  by  igniting  cupric  oxide  in  hydrogen),  gives  the  fusible 
cuprous  oxide:  Cu  +  CuO  =  Cu20.  Both  the  native  and  artificial  cuprous  oxide  has  a 
sp.  gr.  of  5*6.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  tfnd  is  not  acted  on  by  (dry)  air.  When  heated  with 
acids  the  suboxide  forms  a  solution  of  a  cupric  salt  and  metallic  copper ;  for  example, 
Cu20  +  ELSO4  =  Cu  +  CuS04  +  H?0.  However,  strong  hydrochloric  acid  does  not  separate 
metallic  copper  on  dissolving  cuprous  oxide,  which  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  cuprous 
chloride  formed  is  soluble  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid.  Cuprous  oxide  also  dissolves  in 
a  solution  of  ammonia,  and,  in  the  absence  of  air,  gives  a  colourless  solution,  which  turns 
blue  in  the  air,  absorbing  oxygen,  owing  to  the  conversion  of  the  cuprous  oxide  into 
cupric  oxide.  The  blue  solution  thus  formed  may  be  again  reconverted  into  a  colourless 
cuprous  solution  by  immersing  a  copper  strip  in  it,  because  the  metallic  copper  then 
deoxidises  the  cupric  oxide  in  the  solution  into  cuprous  oxide.  Cuprous  oxide  is  charac- 
terised by  the  fact  that  it  gives  red  glasses  when  fused  with  glass  or  with  salts  forming 
vitreous  alloys.  Glass  tinted  with  cuprous  oxide  is  used  for  ornaments.  The  access  of 
uir  must  be  avoided  during  its  preparation,  because  the  colour  then  becomes  green,  owing 
to  the  formation  of  cupric  oxide  which  colours  glass  blue.  This  may  even  be  taken 
advantage  of  in  testing  for  copper  under  the  blow-pipe  by  heating  the  copper  compound 
with  borax  in  the  flame  of  a  blow-pipe ;  a  red  glass  is  obtained  in  the  reducing  name, 
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Cupric  chloride,  CuCl2,  when  ignited,  gives  cuprous  chloride,  CuCl 
— i.e.  the  salt  corresponding  with  suboxide  of  copper — and  therefore 
cuprous  chloride  is  always  formed  whenever  copper  enters  into  reaction 
with  chlorine  at  a  high  temperature.  Thus,  for  example,  when  copper 
is  calcined  with  mercuric  chloride,  it  forms  cuprous  chloride  and  vapours 
of  mercury.  The  same  substance  is  obtained  on  heating  metallic 
copper  in  hydrochloric  acid,  hydrogen  being  disengaged  ;  but  this  reac- 
tion only  proceeds  with  finely-divided  copper,  as  hydrochloric  acid  acts 
very  feebly  on  compact  masses  of  copper,  and,  in  the  presence  of  air, 
gives  cupric  chloride.  The  green  solution  of  cupric  chloride  is  decolo- 
rised by  metallic  copper,  cuprous  chloride  being  formed  ;  but  this 
reaction  is  only  accomplished  with  ease  when  the  solution  is  very  con- 
centrated and  in  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  because 
the  latter  dissolves  the  cuprous  chloride.  The  addition  of  water  to  the 
solution  precipitates  the  cuprous  chloride  because  it  is  less  soluble  in 
dilute  than  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid.  Many  reducing  agents  which 
are  able  to  take  up  half  the  oxygen  from  cupric  oxide  are  able,  in  the 
presence  of  hydrochloric  acid,  to  form  cuprous  chloride.  Stannous 
salts,  sulphurous  anhydride,  alkali  sulphites,  phosphorous  and  hypo- 
phosphorous  acids,  and  many  similar  reducing  agents,  act  in  this 
manner.  The  usual  method  of  preparing  cuprous  chloride  consists  in 
passing  sulphurous  anhydride  into  a  very  strong  solution  of  cupric 
chloride :  2CuCl2  +  S02  +  H20  =  2CuCl  +  2HC1  +  H2S04.  Cuprous 
chloride  forms  colourless  cubic  crystals  which  are  insoluble  in  water. 
It  is  easily  fusible,  and  even  volatile.  Under  the  action  of  oxidising 
agents,  it  passes  into  the  cupric  salt,  and  it  absorbs  oxygen  from  moist 
air,  forming  cupric  oxy chloride,  Cu2Cl20.  Aqueous  ammonia  easily 
dissolves  cuprous  chloride  as  well  as  cuprous  oxide  ;  the  solution  also 
turns  blue  on  exposure  to  the  air.  Thus  an  ammoniacal  solution  of 
cuprous  chloride  serves  as  an  excellent  absorbent  for  oxygen;  but  this 
solution  absorbs  not  only  oxygen,  but  also  certain  other  gases— for 
example,  carbonic  oxide  and  acetylene.8 

and  a  blue  glass  in  the  oxidising  flame,  owing  to  the  conversion  of  the  cuprous  into 
cupric  oxide. 

Etard  (1882),  by  passing  sulphurous  anhydride  into  a  solution  of  cupric  acetate,  ob- 
tained a  white  precipitate  of  cuprous  sulphite,  CuqSOsjHqO,  whilst  he  obtained  the  same 
salt,  of  a  red  colour,  from  the  double  salt  of  sodium  and  copper ;  but  there  are  not  any 
convincing  proofs  of  isomerism  in  this  case. 

6  The  solubility  of  cuprous  chloride  in  ammonia  is  due  to  the  formation  of  compounds 
between  the  ammonia  and  the  chloride.  In  a  warm  solution  the  compound  NH5,2CuCl 
is  formed,  and  at  the  ordinary  temperature  CuCl,NH3.  This  salt  is  soluble  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  then  forms  a  corresponding  double  salt  of  cuprous  chloride  and  ammo- 
nium chloride.  By  the  action  of  a  certain  excess  of  ammonia  on  a  hydrochloric  acid 
solution  of   cuprous   chloride,  very  well   formed   crystals,   having   the   composition 
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When  copper  is  oxidised  with  a.  considerable  rjunntiry  of  oxygen  at 
a  high  temperature,  or  (it  the  ordinary  temperature  in  thfi  presence  of 
acids,  and  also  when  it  decomposes  acids,  converting  them  into  lower 
grades  of  oxidation  (for  example,  when  submitted  to  the  action  of 
nitric  and  sulphuric  acids),  it  forms  cupric  oxide,  CuO,  or,  ill  the 
presence  of  acids,  cupric  salts.  Copper  rust,  or  that  black  mass  which 
forms  on  the  surface  of  copper  when  it  is  calcined,  consists  of  cupric 
oxide.  The  coating  of  the  oxidised  copper  is  very  easily  separated 
from  the  metallic  copper,  because  it  is  brittle  and  very  easily  peels  off 
when  it  is  struck  or  immersed  in  water.  Anhydrous  cupric  oxide  is 
very  easily  dissolved  in  acids,  forming  cupric  suits,  CuX,.  They  are 
analogous  to  the  salts  MgX_,,  ZnX.,,  NiX^,,  FeX.;,  in  many  respects. 

OoC'l,*S'H^,HjO,  are  obtained,  Cuprous  chloride  is  not  only  soluble  in  ammonia  and 
hydrochloric  acid,  bntit  also  dissolves  in  solutions  of  certain  other  units— for  example,  in 
sodium  chloride,  potassium  chloride,  sodium  tliireol ph.it c,  and  certain  others.  All  the 
solutions  of  cuprous  chloride  act  in  many  cases  as  very  powerful  deoxidising  III!  lib  ■mil, 
so,  for  example,  it  is  easy,  by  means  of  these  solutions,  to  precipitate  gold  frura  its  solu- 
tiona  in  a  motnllie  form,  according  to  the  equation  AuCIj  +  8CuCl  =  Au  +  BCuCL. 

Among  tl Uir  r  ,■ |.nii!i'ls  inti'i^pun.lin^  u'irli  cuprous  o.\iil>\  ruf"''in-i  icr/i,lr,  <'iil . 

is  worthy  of  remark.  It  in  a  colourless  substance  which  is  insoluble  in  water  and 
sparingly  soluble  in  ammonia  (like  silver  iodide),  but  capable  of  absorbing  it,  and  in  this 
respect  it  mmiUm  cuprum  chloride.  It  is  remarkable  from  the  (act  that  it  is  exceed- 
ingly easily  form..!  tvorn  [lie  eo  responding  cupric  compound  Cut.,,  A  solution  of  cupric 
iodide  easily  decomposes  into  iodine  and  cuprous  iodide,  run  nl  the  ordinary  tempura- 
ture,  whilst  cupric  chloride  only  suffers  a  similar  chance  on  ignition.  If  a  solution  of  a 
cupric  suit,  be  nixed  with  a  solution  of  potassium  iodide  the  onprii  iodide  funned  in  me- 
diately decomposes  into  free  iodine  and  cuprous  iodide,  which  separates  out  as  a  precipi- 
tiite.  In  this  case  the  i-npric  salt  acts  in  an  raiding  manner,  like,  for  example,  nitrons 
acid,  ozone,  and  other  substances  which  liberate  iodine  fnnii  iodides,  but  with  this  differ- 
ence,  that  it  only  liberates  half,  whilst  they  set  free  the  whole  of  the  iodine  from  potus- 
sinm  iodide:  2KI  +  CuCL  =  3KCl  +  CuI  +  I. 

It  must  also  be  remarked  that  cuprous  oxide,  when  treated  with  hydrofluoric  acid, 
gives  an  insoluble  cuprous  fluoride,  CuF.  Cuprous  cyanide  is  also  insoluble  in  water, 
and  is  obtained  by  the  addition  of  hydrocyanic  acid  to  a  solution  of  cuprio  chloride 
saturated  with  sulphurous  anhydride.  This  cuprous  cyanide,  like  silver  cyanide,  gives  a 
double  soluble  salt  with  poiasniuni  cyanide.  The  double  cyanide  of  copper  and  potassium 
is  rather  stable  in  the  air.  and  enters  into  double  decompositions  with  various  other 
sails,  like  thokc  douhle  .■yliiulIis  ol  iron  ■, irli  .,iiii.-li  uv  Lin.1  already  acquainted. 

("f/irr  lnj/!ritir,  Cull,  also  bidopgs  to  the  number  of  the  cuprous  componnds.  It  was 
obtained  by  Wiirt/  by  mixing  a  hot  i.TiV')  solution  of  enpric  sulphate  with  n  solution  of 
hypo phosphorous  acid,  HjPO,.  Tim  addition  n!  the  reducing  bytsiphospharoufl  uciil 
roust  bo  stopped  when  a  brown  pier:i|iiMtr-  innkes  its  appearance,  and  when  gas  begins 
to  lie  evolved.  The  brown  precipitate  is  the  hydratod  cuprous  hydride.  When  gently 
heated  it  disengages  hydrogen ;  it  gives  cuprous  oxide  when  exposed  to  the  air, 
bums  in  a  stream  of  chlorine,  and  liberates  hydroL-cn  with  hydrochloric  acid: 
CnH  +  HCl  =  CuCl  +  Hj.  Zinc,  silver,  nercury,  lead,  ami  many  other  heavy  metals 
do  not   foiiiL  such  a  compound   with  hulrnL'^u.  neitli.T  under  tlie-e  cireuinstiine,!-.  h.t 

under  the  action  ol  hydr.ig I.  tin-  nioinenl  ol  the  decomposition  of  salta  by  a  galvanic 

current.  The  greatest  resemblance  is  seen  between  cuprous  hydride  and  the  hydrogen 
compounds  of  potassium,  sodium,  and  platinum — a  fact  which  is  nut  void  of  interest, 
owing  to  the  proximity  of  these  metals  in  the  periodic  system. 


. 
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Ccrric  oxide  eut  be  obtained  by  izutinz  the  nitrate  or  carbonate  of 
copper.  On  adding  potassium  or  ammociam  hydroxide  to  a  solution  of 
a  fnvric  salt,  it  forms  a  gelatinous  blue  precipitate  of  the  hydrated 
oxk:^  of  copper.  CuH^OiT  insoluble  in  water.  The  resultant  precipitate 
i*  r^dkJ^/r^i  by  an  *xetm  of  ammonia,  and  gives  a  very  beautiful  azure 
Mae  solut loo,  of  so  intense  a  colour  that  the  presence  of  small  traces  of 
cuprie  salts  may  be  discovered  by  this  means. *  An  excess  of  potassium 
or  *odnzm  hydroxide  does  not  dissolve  cuprie  hydroxide.  The  addition 
of  alkalis  to  a  solution  of  cuprie  salts  is  only  attended  with  the  forma- 
tion of  a  precipitate  of  the  hydroxide  when  the  solution  of  the  salt  is 


*  Coprvt  oxide  and  many  of  rt«  $alts  are  able  to  give  de£nite.  although  unstable. 
ror- 1,  ,>fvU  tctih  ammenia.     This  faculty  already  sho-ws  itself  in  tiie  fact  thai  cuprie 
'.xid*-.  a*»  well  a«  the  i*I is  of  copper,  dissolves  in  aqueous  Ammon-A  md  also  in  the  fact 
that  *a!t-»  of  co^er  absorb  ammonia  gas.     If  ammonia  be  added  to  a  soiutioo  of  any 
cuprie  salt.  it  £r«  form*  a  precipitate  of  cuprie  hydroxide,  which  then  dissolves  in  an 
exc^~»  of  ammonia.     The  solution  thai  formed,  when  evaporated  or  on  the  addition  of 
a.k'.h/>L  freqtMrntly  deposits  crystals  of  salts  containing  both  the  element*  of  the  salt  of 
copter  taken  and  of  ammonia.     Several  such  compounds  are  generally  formed.     Thus 
capnr.  chloride.  CuCI*.  according  to  Deherain.  forms  four  compounds  with  ammonia — 
namely.  o-e  z^lecule  of  cuprie  chkride  is  able  to  give  crystalline  compounds  with  one. 
two.  i-',iz.  a:.'!  h\x  molecules  of  ammonia.     Thn*.  for  example,  if  ammonia  gas  be  passed 
into  a  boillr.?  -.aiurated  solution  of  cuprie  chloride,  then  on  cooling  there  separate  out  small 
octahedral  crystals  of  a  blue  colour,  containing  CuCLj^NH>H  .O.   At  130:  this  substance 
loses  half  the  ammonia  and  ail  the  water  contained  in  it.  leaving  the  compound  C0CU.XH3. 
Nitrate  of  copper  form*  the  compound  Cu-NO^'^jiXH;-     This  compound  remains  un- 
c'?**nged  on  evaporation.     Dry  cuprie  sulphate  absorbs  ammonia  gas.  and  gives  a  com- 
pound containing  fire  molecules  of  ammonia  to  one  of  sulphate  •  Vol.  I.  p.  254 "«.     If  this 
r  or.'.po~i.d  i*  duwolved  in  aqueous  ammonia,  on  evaporation  it  deposits  a  crystalline  sub- 
*tar*/:e  containing  CaSO^.-tKH^H^O.    At  150-  this  substance  loses  the  molecule  of  water 
an/1  one- fourth  of  its  ammonia.     On  ignition  all  these  compounds  part  with  the  remaining 
ammonia  in  the  form  of  an  ammoniacal  salt,  so  that  the  residue  consists  of  cuprie 
oxide.     Both  the  hydrated  and  anhydrous  cuprie  oxide  is  soluble  in  aqueous  ammonia. 

Hie  solution  obtained  by  the  action  of  aqueous  ammonia  and  air  on  copper  turnings 
•  Note  ft  is  remarkable  for  its  faculty  of  dissolving  cellulose,  which  is  insoluble  in  water, 
dilnte  acids,  and  alkalis.  Paper  soaked  in  such  a  solution  acquires  the  property  of  cot 
r.Xti.'ijr.  of  being  difficultly  combustible,  and  waterproof,  Arc.  It  has  therefore  been 
applied,  especially  in  England,  to  many  practical  purposes— for  example,  to  the  construc- 
tion of  temporary  buildings,  for  covering  roofs,  Arc.  The  composition  of  the  substance 
he  id  \u  eolation  is  CoHO^NH;- 

If  i\ry  ammonia  gas  be  passed  over  cuprie  oxide  healed  to  265-.  a  portion  of  the  oxide 
of  copper  remains  unaltered,  whilst  the  other  portion  gives  copper  nitride,  the  oxygen  of 
the  copper  oilde  combining  with  the  hydrogen  and  forming  water.  The  oxide  of  copper 
which  remains  unchanged  is  easily  removed  by  washing  the  resultant  product  with 
aqueous  ammonia.  Copper  nitride  is  very  stable,  and  is  insoluble  ;  it  has  the  composition 
f*ij-,N,  and  is  an  amorphous  green  powder,  which  is  decomposed  when  strongly  ignited, 
and  given  cuprous  chloride  and  ammonium  chloride  when  treated  with  hydroclilorie  acid. 
Like  the  other  nitrides  copper  nitride.  Cu5X,  has  scarcely  been  investigated,  although  it 
would  he  very  important  to  become  acquainted  with  the  fundamental  properties  of  these 
eoiiip.undn  for  the  purpose  of  characterising  the  compounds  of  nitrogen.  It  is  clear  from 
th#-  a  bote  composition  that  the  copper  in  copper  nitride  occupies  the  place  of  hydrogen, 
and  act*  like  a  univalent  metal — that  is,  the  nitride  corresponds  with  cuprous  oxide. 
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taken  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  A  hot  solution  gives  a  black  pre- 
cipitate of  the  anhydrous  oxide  instead  of  the  blue  precipitate,  and  the 
precipitate  of  the  hydroxide  of  copper  becomes  granular,  and  turns 
black  when  the  solution  is  heated.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
blue  hydroxide  is  exceedingly  unstable,  and  when  slightly  heated  it 
loses  the  elements  of  water  and  gives  the  black  anhydrous  cupric  oxide  : 
CuH202=CuO  +  H20. 

Cupric  oxide  fuses  at  a  strong  heat,  and  on  cooling  forms  a  heavy 
crystalline  mass,  which  is  black,  opaque,  and  somewhat  tenacious.  It 
is  a  feebly  energetic  base,  so  that  not  only  do  the  oxides  of  the  metals 
of  the  alkalis  and  alkaline  earths  displace  it  from  its  compounds,  but 
even  such  oxides  as  those  of  lead  and  silver  precipitate  it  from  solutions, 
which  is  partially  due  to  these  oxides  being  soluble,  although  slightly 
so,  in  water.  However,  cupric  oxide,  and  especially  the  hydroxide, 
easily  combines  with  even  the  least  energetic  acids,  and  does  not  give 
any  compounds  with  bases  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  easily  forms 
basic  salts,  and  in  this  respect  outstrips  magnesium  and  recalls  the 
oxides  of  lead  or  mercury.  Therefore  the  hydroxide  of  copper  dis- 
solves in  solutions  of  neutral  cupric  salts.  The  cupric  salts  are  generally 
blue  or  green,  because  cupric  hydroxide  itself  is  coloured.  But  some 
of  the  salts  are  colourless  in  the  anhydrous  state.10 

10  The  normal  cupric  nit ra tc,  CuN^OcSH-jO,  is  obtained  as  a  deliquescent  and  soluble 
(in  alcohol)  salt  of  a  blue  colour  by  dissolving  copper  or  cupric  oxide  in  nitric  acid.  It  is 
so  easily  decomposed  by  the  action  of  heat  that  it  is  impossible  to  drive  off  the  water  of 
crystallisation  from  it,  as  it  begins  to  decompose,  leaving  cupric  oxide,  before  the  water 
comes  off.  During  the  ignition  of  the  normal  salt  the  cupric  oxide  formed  enters  into 
combination  with  the  remaining  undecomposed  normal  salt,  and  gives  a  basic  salt, 
CuN.^Oo.SCuH.jO.w  The  same  basic  salt  is  obtained  if  a  certain  quantity  of  alkali  or 
cupric  hydroxide  or  carbonate  be  added  to  the  solution  of  the  normal  salt,  which  is  even 
decomposed  when  boiled  with  metallic  copper,  and  forms  the  basic  salt  as  a  green 
powder,  which  easily  decomposes  under  the  action  of  heat  and  leaves  a  residue  of  cupric 
oxide.  The  basic  salt,  having  the  composition  CuN^Oe.SCuH^O^,  is  nearly  insoluble  in 
water. 

The  normal  carbonate  of  copper,  CuCOj,  occurs  in  nature,  although  extremely  rarely. 
If  solutions  of  cupric  salts  be  mixed  with  solutions  of  alkali  carbonates,  then,  as  in  the 
case  of  magnesium,  carbonic  anhydride  is  evolved  and  basic  salts  are  formed,  which  vary 
in  composition  according  to  the  temperature  and  conditions  of  the  reaction.  By  mixing 
cold  solutions,  a  voluminous  blue  precipitate  is  formed,  containing  an  equivalent  pro- 
portion of  cupric  hydroxide  and  carbonate  (after  standing  or  heating,  its  composition  is 
the  same  as  malachite;  sp.  gr.,  8'5) :  2CuS04  +  2NTHnC03  +  H,0  =  CuC05,CuH.,0*  + 
•JXaoSO,  -f  CO,,.  If  the  resultant  blue  precipitate  is  heated  in  the  liquid,  it  loses  water 
and  is  transformed  into  a  granular  green  mass  of  the  composition  CU2CO4 — i.e.  into  a 
coinj)ound  of  the  normal  salt  with  anhydrous  cupric  oxide.  This  salt  of  the  oxide  corre- 
sponds with  orthocarbonic  acid,  C(OH)4  =  CH404,  where  4H  is  replaced  by  2Cu.  On 
further  boiling,  this  salt  loses  a  portion  of  the  carbonic  acid,  forming  black  cupric  oxide, 
so  unstable  is  the  compound  of  copper  with  carbonic  anhydride.  Another  basic  salt  which 
occurs  in  nature,  •iCnCO-.CuHoO.j,  is  known  as  azurite,  or  blue  carbonate  of  copper;  it 
also  loses  carbonic  acid  when  boiled  with  water.     On  mixing  a  solution  of  cupric  sulphate 
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The  commonest  normal  salt  is  hln*  intriol — ie.  the  normal  cTrprrc 
sulphate.     Tt  i^nerally  contains  rive  moiecuies  t»t  water  of  crvstallia^ 
tion,  CuSO},5Ho(>.     Tt  forms  the  product  of  -he  action  of  strong  sul- 
phuric acid  on  copper,  sulphurous  anhvdride  being  evolved.    The  same 
salt   is  obtained  in  practice  by  carefully  roasting  -uiphurettefi  ores  of 
<-opper,  and  also  by  the  action  of  crater  holding  oxygen  in  solution  on 
them  :   0u8-«-< >t  —  CuHOj.     This  salt  forms  a  bye-product,  obtained  at 
^old  refineries,  when  the  silver  is  precipitated  from  the  sulphuric  ,acid 
solution   by  means  of  <»opper.     It  is  also  obtained   by  pourins-  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  over  sheet  copper  in  the  presence  of  air.  or  by  heatinjr 
cupric  oxide  or  carbonate  in  .sulphuric  acid.     The  <rystais  of  this  salt 
l>eloni*  to  the  triclinic  system,  have  a  specific  gravity  ni  2*  19.  are  of  a 
beautiful  blue  colour,  and  j^ive  a  solution  of  the   same  colour.       100 
parts  of  water  at  0°  dissolve  15,  at  25°  23.  and  at  lOO-  about  4o  parts 
of  cupric  sulphate.  CuSO,.     At   100°  this  salt  loses  four  moiecuiea  of 
water  of  < crystallisation,  retaining  only  one  molecule,  which   it   only 
parts  with  at  a  high  temperature  (220°\  and  then  i^ves  a  white  powder 
of   the   anhydrous  sulphate  :    and  the  latter,  on  further  calcination* 
lo«es  the  elements  of  sulphuric  anhydride,  leaving  cupric  oxide,  like 
all    rhe  ^npric  salts.      The  anhydrous  (colourless)   cupric   sulphate  is 
som**tim«»s  nsed  for  absorbing  water  :  it  turns  blue  in  the  process.     It 
offers  the  ad  vantage  that  it  retains  both  hydrochloric  acid  and  water, 
but   not  <?arhonic  anhydride.       Capric   sulphate  is   used  for  steeping 
seed    corn  ;    this   is   said    to   prevent    the    growth   of    certain    para- 
sites on   the  plants.     In  practice,  a  considerable  quantity  of  cupric 

sulphate  is  also  used  in  the  preparation   of   other  copper   salts for 

instance,  of  certain  pigments — and  a  particularly  large  quantity  is 
used  iv  the  g/flmvnplantir  prores*.  which  consists  in  the  deposition  of 
copper  fr>m  a  solution  of  cupric  sulphate  by  the  action  of  a  galvanic 
current,  when  the  metallic  copper  is  deposited  on  the  negative  pole 
and  takes  the  form  of  the  latter.  The  description  of  the  processes  of 
spdvanoplftstic  art  introduced  by  Yakobi  in  St.  Petersburg  forms  a 
part  of  applied  physics,  and  will  not  be  touched  on  here  :  and  we 
will  only  mention  that,  although  first  introduced  for  small  articles,  it 
m  now  used  for  such  articles  as  type  moulds  (cliches),  for  maps,  prints, 
<irc.,  *r\f\  also  for  large  statues,  and  for  the  deposition  of  iron,  zinc, 
nickel,  tfold,  silver,  <fec.,  on  other  metals  and  materials.  The  beginning 
of  the  application  of  the  galvanic  current  to  the  practical  extraction  of 
metals  from  solutions  has  also  been  since  established,  especially  since 

\rit.b  -"vlinm  ^aqmoftrboTiftt*  nn  precipitate  ia  at  first  obtained,  but  after  boiling  a  pre- 
<-Mpitrt+*  i«  formal  having  t.h*»  composition  of  malachite.  Debray  artificially  obtained 
nrnrito  V»v  h*»nt.inj(  cupric  nitrate  with  chalk. 
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the  dynamo- electric  machines  of  Gramme,  Siemens,  and  others  hare 
rendered  it  possible  to  cheaply  convert  the  mechanical  movement  of 
the  steam  engine  into  an  electric  current.  One  must  think  that  the 
application  of  the  electric  current,  which  has  long  since  given  such 
important  results  in  chemistry,  will,  in  the  near  future,  play  an 
important  part  in  technical  processes,  the  example  being  shown  by 
electric  lighting." 

Th«  alloy*  of  copper  with  certain  metals,  and  especially  with  zinc 
and  tin,  are  easily  formed  by  directly  melting  the  metals  together. 
They  are  easily  cast  into  moulds,  forged,  and  worked  like  copper, 
whilst  tbey  are  much  more  durable  in  the  air,  and  are  therefore  fre- 
quently used  in  the  arts.  Even  the  ancients  exclusively  used  alloys, 
of  copper,  not  pure  copper  but  its  alloys  with  tin  or  different  kinds 
of  bronze  (Chapter  XVIIL).  The  alloys  of  copperwith  zinc  are  called 
brans  or 'yellow  metal.'  Brass  contains  about  32  p.c.  of  zinc  ;  generally, 
however,  it  does  not  contain  more  than  65  p.c.  of  copper.  The  re- 
mainder is  composed  of  lead  and  tin,  which  usually  occur,  although  in 
small  quantities,  in  brass.  Yellow  metal  contains  about  40  p.c.  of  zinc. 
The  addition  of  zinc  to  copper  changes  its  colour  to  a  considerable 
degree  ;  with  a  certain  amount  of  zinc  the  colour  of  the  copper  becomes 
yellow,  and  with  a  still  larger  proportion  of  zinc  an  alloy  is  formed 
which  has  a  greenish  tint.  In  those  alloys  of  zinc  and  copper  which 
contain  a  greater  amount  of  zinc  than  of  copper,  the  yellow  colour 
disappears  and  is  replaced  by  a  greyish  colour.  But  when  the  amount 
of  zinc  is  diminished  to  about  15  p.c,  the  alloy  is  red  and  hard,  and  is 
called  '  tombac.'  A  contraction  takes  place  in  alloying  copper  with 
zinc,  so  that  the  volume  of  the  alloy  is  less  than  that  of  either  metal 
individually.  The  zinc  volatilises  on  prolonged  heating  at  a  high  tem- 
perature, and  metallic  copper  remains  behind.  When  heated  in  the 
air,  the  zinc  oxidises  before  the  copper,  so  that  all  the  zinc  alloyed 
with  copper  may  be  removed  from  the  copper  by  this  means.  An 
important  property  of  brass  containing  about  30  p.c.  of  zinc  is  that  it 
is  soft  and  malleable  in  the  cold,  but  becomes  somewhat  brittle  when 
heated.     We  may  also  mention  that  ordinary  copper  money  contains, 

"  Commercial  blue  vitriol  generally  contains  ferrous  sulphate.  The  salt  in  pnrified 
by  converting  the  ferrous  suit  into  a  ferric  salt  bj  heating  the  solution  with  chlorine  or 
nitric  acid.  The  solution  is  then  eraporated  lo  dryness,  and  the  unchanged  enpric 
sulphate  entrusted  from  the  residue,  which  will  contain  the  larger  portion  of  the  ferric 
oiide.  The  remainder  will  be  separated  it  eunric  hydroiide  in  added  to  the  notation  an. I 
boiled;  the  enpric  oxide,  CnO,  then  precipitates  the  ferric  oxide.  Fe.,05,  just  ■•  it  is  itself 
precipitated  by  silver  oiide.     But  the  solution  will  contain  a  small  proportion  of  a 

and  the  salt  then  crystallised.     Arid  (alts  are  not 
an  acid  reaction  on  litmus  paper. 
VOL.    II. 
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for  the  sake  of  rendering  it  hard,  tin,  zinc,  and  iron  ( Cu  =  59  p.c )  : 
that  it  is  now  customary  to  add  a  small  amount  of  phosphorus  to 
copj^er  and  bronze,  for  the  same  purpose  :  that  copper  is  added  to  silver 
and  goM  in  coining,  «fcc,  also  to  render  it  hard  :  that  in  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  Belgium,  and  other  countries,  a  silver-white  alloy 
fmelchior.  German  silver,  <fcc),  for  base  coinage  and  other  purposes, 
is  prepared  from  brass  aid  nickel  ^from  10  to  20  p.c.  of  nickel  :  20 
to  30  p.c.  zinc  ;  00  to  70  p.c.  copper),  or  directly  from  copper  and 
nickel,  or.  more  rarely,  from  an  alloy  contaii.in*  silver,  nickel,  and 
copper.11"' 

Copper,  in  its  cuprous  compounds,  is  so  analogous  to  titter,  that 
were  there  no  cupric  compounds,  or  if  silver  gave  stable  compound*  of 
the  higher  oxide,  AgO,  the  resemblance  would  be  as  close  as  that 
ljetween  chlorine  and  bromine  or  zinc  and  cadmium  ;  but  silver  conn 
pounds  corresponding  to  AgO  are  quite  unknown.  Although  silver 
peroxide — which  was  regarded  as  AgO,  but  which  Berthelot  (1880) 
recognised  as  the  trioxide  Ag203 — is  known,  still  it  does  not  form 
any  true  salts,  and  consequently  cannot  be  placed  along  with  cupric 
oxide.  In  distinction  to  copper,  silver  as  a  metal  does  not  oxidise 
under  the  influence  of  heat ;  and  its  oxides,  Ag.20  and  Ag203,  easily 
lose  oxygen.1-  Silver  does  n/A  oxidise  in  air  at  the  ordinary  pressure, 
and  is  therefore  classed  among  the  so-called  twite  tnetats.  It  has  a 
white  colour,  which  is  much  purer  than  that  of  any  other  known  metal, 
especially  when  it  is  chemically  pure.  In  practice  silver  is  used  alloyed, 
because  chemically-pure  silver  is  so  soft  that  it  is  exceedingly  easily 
worn,  whilst,  when  fused  with  a  small  amount  of  copper,  it  becomes 
very  hard,  without  losing  its  colour.13 

1 ''•  Hall  ui>o  Kamenskyi,  1  **>>*,  by  investigating  the  electrical  conductivity  of  the 
alloys  »il  jiiitimeny  and  copi>er  with  lead,  came  to  tlie  conclusion  that  there  only  exist 
tw.:  definite  toui]i«»undsof  antimony  and  copper,  whilst  the  other  alloy*  are  either  allors 
of  the**-  two  together  or  with  antimony  or  with  copper.  The*1  compounds  are  Cu2Sb 
and  Cu4Sb — <  ne  corresj)Oiids  with  the  maximum,  and  the  other  with  the  minimum,  elec- 
tric al  res:*tance.  In  general,  tllt?  resistance  offered  to  an  electrical  current  forms  one  of 
the  methols  by  which  the  couijKmition  of  definite  alloys  ifor  example.  Ph,ZnT»  is  often 
established,  whilst  the  electromotive  force  of  alloys  afford*  i  Laurie.  Ihks'i  a  still  more 
accurate  meth<  d.  Thus  the  alloys  ZnXTu  and  Cu-Sn  were  f>hown  to  be  such  that  the 
ele<:tromotive  force  varied  distinctly  on  their  formation. 

1?  Cupric  oxide  is  also  able  to  dissociate  when  heated.  Debray  and  Joannis  showed 
that  it  then  evolves  oxygen,  whose  maximum  tension  is  con-tant  at  a  given  temperature 
if  fui-ion  doe*  not  enMie  •  cupric  oxide  dissolves  in  fused  cuj»rous  oxide ■,  and  this  loss  of 
oxygen  results  in  the  foi  ination  of  diprous  oxide,  and  on  cooling  the  oxygen  is  all  re- 
absorbed and  cupric  oxide  again  formed. 

**  There  are  not  many  soft  metals;  lead.  tin.  copjier,  silver,  iron,  and  gold  are 
somewhat  soft,  and  i*otashiuin  and  sodium  very  ^oft.  The  metals  of  the  alkaline  earths 
are  already  sonorous  and  hard,  and  many  other  metals  are  even  brittle,  especially  bis- 
muth ami  antimony.     But  the  very  slight  significance  which  these  properties  have  in 
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tare,  both  in 
',  however,  i; 


a  native  state  mid  in  certain  coui- 
uf  rather  rare  occurrence.     A  fur 


determining  the  fundamental  ihemiinl  properties  of  substances  'although,  hnwin-.-r.  ■■■( 

shown  by  zinc,  which  is  hard  at  the  ordinary   temperature,  soft  at  MM8,  find  brittle 
at  900°. 

As  the  value  of  silver  depends  exclusively  mi  il.s  purity,  mid  as  there  is  no  possibility 
of  telling  tbi  amount  of  impurities  alloyed  with  it  from  ita  external  ■mmilim,  it  is 
.  ii-i.viMi-v  iii  mnst  i  ■Hiiitrii.-k  to  mark  .in  article  w i ill  the  amount  .if  [>nre  silver  it  contains 
after  an  accurately- made  analysis  known  as  the  mmj  of  the  silver.  In  France  the 
many  of  silver  shoivs  the  amount  nf  pure  nil  let  in  10(1  pitta  hy  weight ;  in  Russia  the 
umount  of  pure  silver  in  3tl  porta — Hint  is,  tho  assay  shown  the  number  of  zololmks 
(42»  grams)  of  pure  silver  in  one  pound  (410  grams)  of  alloyed  silver.  Russian  silver  is 
generally  M4  unsay — that  is,  contains  rS4  part*  by  weight  of  pure  silver  unci  12  parts  o! 
cupper  anil  oilier  metals.  TTl  ■rillli  lllllllOJ  mil  I  Win  HO  p.e.  (in  the  Russian  system  this 
will  be  8IV4  assay)  hy  weight  of  silver  [English  coins  and  jewellery  contain  BH'S  p.e.  ol 
silver);  the  silver  rouble  is  ol  PBi>  assay— that»i>,  it  contains  8*fl  p.c.  of  silver— and  thu 
smaller  Russian  silver  coinage  is  of  414  assay,  and  therefore  contains  50  p.c.  of  silver. 
Silver  ornament*  anil  articles  «re  usually  made  in  Russia  of  »4  and  7i  assay  silver.  As 
the  alloys  of  silver  mill  ■■■  ']>I'it,  i-spe.  i,,lly  after  hi.  in-  -ulijetleil  ti>  tin-  action  nf  hi'ut,  mv 
not  so  white  as  pure  silver,  tbey  generally  nndergn^a  process  known  as  *  blanching  '  (or 
'  pickling')  after  being  worked  up.  ,  This  consists  in  removing  the  copper  from  the  surface 
of  the  article  by  subjecting  it  to.  n  dark-ruil  bent  ami  then  immersing  it  in  dilute  acid. 
During  the  calcination  the  copper  mi  tin-  iurf.it  c  is  oxidised,  whilst  the  silver  remains  un- 
changed ;  the  dilute  u.iil  then  dissolves  tlie  copper  oxnlos  ferine. 1.  ntnl  pure  stiver  is  left 
on  the  surface.  The  surface  is  dull  after  this  treatment, owing  to  the  removal  of  n  portion 
of  the  metal  by  the  acid.  After  poing  polished  the  ait  id.'  aoqutni  kht  desired  lustre  and 
colour,  so  as  to  to  indistinguishable  from  a  pure  silver  object.  In  order  to  test  a  silver 
article,  a  portion  ol  it.  muss  must  he  taken,  not  from  the  surface,  but  to  a  certain  depth. 
The  methods  of  assay  used  in  practice  are  very  vnriud.  The  commonest  and  most  often 
used  ia  that  known  as  cu.}"  I  tat  ion.  It  Is  based  on  the  difference  in  the  oxidizability  ol 
copper,  lead,  and  silver.     The  cupel  is  a  porous  cup  with  thick  sides,  made  by  compressing 


9fl.-Cl*y  muffle. 


honeash.  The.  puroos  mass  nf  bone  ash  absorbs  the  fused  ox  Men,  especially  the  load  oxide, 
which  is  fiittily  fusible,  hut  it  does  not  absorb  the  unoxidiscd  metal.  The  latter  collects 
into  a  glubtlle  under  the  action  ol  a  strong  heat  in  the  cupel,  and  on  cooling  solidifies  inlo 
a  button,  which  nuiy  then  he  weighed.  Several  cupels  arc  placed  in  n  muffin.  A  muffle 
i-  i>  -rnii-eyliinlrii:nl  i-lny  vessel,  shown  in  the  accompanying  drawing.  The  sides  of  the 
muffle  are  pierced  with  si-vi-rul  oritiee-,  which  allow  the  access  of  air  into  it.  The  muflle 
is  pLuKiil  in  a  furnace,  where  it  i~  strongly  heated.  Under  the  action  of  the  air  cuter].!" 
into  the  muffle  the  copper  of  the  siller  allov  is  oxidised,  hut  as  the  niido  of  copper  is 

ore  strictly  speaking,  difficultly  fusible,  a  certain  quantity  of  lead  is  added 
Hoy;   tlm  lead  isn.lsoo.udi-.oil  hy  the    sir  a!,  the  hi^li    torn  piir.l  tore   „f  I.],;,   ului)|(,| 

ery  fusible  lead  oxide.     The  copper  oxide  then  fuses  with  the  lead  oxide' 
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greater  quantity  of  silver  occurs  in  combination  with  sulphur,  and 
especially  in  the  form  of  affver  milphiite,  AgaS,  with  lead  sulphide  Of 
cupper  sulphide,  or  the  ores  of  various  other  metals.  The  largest 
amount  of  silver  is  extracted  from  the  lead  in  which  it  occurs.  If  this 
lead  \ie  calcined  in  the  presence  of  air,  it  oxidises,  and  the  resultant 
!ead  oxide,  PbO  {'  litharge '  or  '  silberglatte.'as  it  is  called),  melts  into  a 
mobile  liquid,  which  is  easily  removed.  The  silver  remains  in  an 
unoxidised  metallic  Btate."     This  process  is  called  cupeUation. 

nnil  is  sbsorbed  by  the  eupel,  whilst  the  silver  remains  ns  a  bright  white  globule.  H  ih» 
wcijfht  of  the  olloy  taken  aud  of  the  silver  left  on  the  cupel  be  determined,  it  in  pottiM* 
to  calcahtt*  the  composition  of  the  alloy.     Hence  the  essence  of  cupellnlion  ccuiista  in 


tli.'  separation  iif  the  nxMUahle  nieliil*  1mm  silver,  which  docs  not  oxidise  under  the 
action  .if  heat.    A  more  accurate  niclliu..i,  Im.dion  (In.  |>re<ipitnti.>u  of  silver  from  ii- 
tioim  in  the  form  of  silver  chloride,  is  described  in  detail  in  works  op.m  analytics 
rnaim.try. 

"  In  America,  whence  the  largest  nmooliL  of  silver  is  now  obtained,  they  work 
ores  containing  not  more  than  1  p.c.  of  silver,  whilst  at  lj  p.c.  its  extraction  i»  very  profit- 
able. Moreover,  the  extraction  of  silver  from  ores  cnnt»ininn  not  more  than  001  p.p.  of 
this  metsl  is  sometimes  profitable.  The  majority  of  the  lead  smelted  Iroiu  galena  co 
tain*  silver,  which  is  extruded  from  it.  Thus  near  Arras,  in  France,  they  work  mi  o 
which  niiiUinn  about  05  parts  of  lead  and  O-Utio  parts  of  silver  in  11)0  parts  of  ore.  which 
corres|>unds  with  13(1  parts  of  silver  in  100COO  jorts  vt  lesd.  At  Freiberg,  in  Saxony,  they 
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Commercial  silver  generally  contains  copper,  and,  more  rarely,  also 
other  metallic  impurities.  Chemically  pure  ti/eer  is  olitained  either  by 
cupellation  or  liy  subjecting  "i-dinary  silver  to  the  following  treatment. 
The  silver  is  lirst  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  which  converts  it  and  the 

work  an  ore  (enriched  bj  mechanical  dressing)  containing  about  0-9  of  silver,  100  of  lead, 
and  2  of  copper  in  10000  parts.  In  every  case  the  lead  is  lirst  extracted  in  the  manner 
described  in  Cllapter  XVIII,,  and  this  lead  will  hold  all  the  silver.  Not  unfrequently 
other  ores  of  silver  are  mixed  with  lead  ores,  in  order  to  obtain  jh  argentiferous  lead  a* 
the  product.  The  extraction  uf  small  quantities  of  silver  from  lead  is  facilitated  by  the 
fact  (Pattiuaan'a  process]  that  the  molten  argentiferous  lead  in  cooling  first  deposits 
crystals  of  pure  lead,  which  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  cooling  vessel,  whilst  the  proportion 
of  silver  in  the  unsolidiHed  mass  increases  according  to  the  removal  of  the  crystals 
of  lead.  The  lead  is  enriched  in  this  manner  tip  to  a  contents  of  T>yii  part  of  silver,  and 
is  then  subjected  to  cupellation  on  a  larger  scaler 

The  ores  of  silver  which  contain  a  larger  amount  of  it  are  :  silver  glance,  Ag,S  (sp, 
gr.  7'2);  argentiferous -popper  glance,  l-'uAgS ;  horn  silver  or  chloride  of  silver,  Agt'l ; 
argentiferous  grey  copper  ore,  pnljlpiilll.  TfnTMg  (irWlTl  M  =  Ag,Cu,sud  R  =  8b,  As), 
and  argentiferous  gold.  The  latter  is  the  usual  form  in  which  gold  is  found  in  alluvial 
deposits  and  ores.  The  crystals  of  gold  from  the  licrc.'-.'tf-ky  mines  in  the  L'rals  contain 
WO  to  OS  of  gold  and  6  to  3  of  silver,  and  the  Altai  gold  contains  50  to  05  of  gold  and  30  to 
ttij  of  silver.  The  proportion  of  silver  in  native  gold  curie*  htfMIB  these  limits  in  other 
localities.  Silver  ores,  v,  hi.li  generally  occur  in  reins,  usually  contain  native  silver  and 
various  sulphur  compounds.  The  most  famous  mines  in  Europe  are  in  Saxony  (Freiberg], 
which  bos  a  yearly  output  of  up  to  -20  tons  ol  silver,  Hungary,  and  Bohemia (11  tons).  In 
Russia,  silver  is  extracted  in  the  Altai  and  at  Nerchinsk  (17  tons).  The  richest  silver 
mines  known  arc  in  America,  especially  in  Chili  iup  to  70  tons),  Mexico  (200  ton*],  and 
in. 'ii!  [iiiiti.-iiliirly  in  the  western  states  uf  North  America,  The  richness  of  these  mines 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  one  mine  in  the  State  of  Nevada  (Corustock,  near 
Washoe  and  the  cities  of  Gold  Hill  and  Virginia),  which  was  discovered  in  MM,  gave  an 
output  of  100  tons  in  1801).  The  modes  uf  extracting  silver  from  lead  and  argentiferous 
ores  are  mainly  of  two  kinds— enpe  Hat  ion  and  ehlorination.  The  first  method  is  applied 
to  the  extraction  of  silver  from  argentiferous  lead.  The  mode  of  cupellation  on  a  large 
scale  does  not  differ  frcui  the  assay  on  a  small  —la  (Note  18)  j  it  is  based  on  the  property 
ol  silver  of  not  oxidising  in  air  when  heated,  whilst  the  lead  and  other  metals  present 
are  oxidised  and  give  fusible  oxides,  which  are  easily  removed  from  the  silver.  In 
general,  the  object  in  the  extraction  of  silver  is  to  convert  it  into  an  alloy  with  lead, 
which  is  easily  freed  from  the  silver  by  cupellation.  The  method  of  chloriiiatiou  consists 
in  converting  Hie  silver  in  an  ore  into  silver  chloride.  This  is  either  done  by  a  wet  or  a 
dry  method.  Whan  the  silver  chloride  is  formed,  the  extraction  of  the  metal  is  also  done 
by  two  methods.  The  first  consists  in  the  silver  chloride  being  reduced  to  metal  by 
means  of  iron,  and.  mercury  being  added  to  the  mass,  the  mercury  dissolves  the  silver, 
but  does  not  act  ou  the  olher  metals.  The  mercury  holding  the  silver  in  solution  is 
distilled,  when  the  silver  remains  behind.  This  method  is  called  amalgamation.  The 
other  method  is  less  used,  and  consists  in  dissolving  the  silver  chloride  in  sodium  chloride 
or  in  sodium  tbiosulphate,  and  then  precipitating  the  silver  from  the  solution — by  means 
ol  iron,  for  example.  In  America  the  ehlorination  is  carried  on  simultaneously  with  tin. 
amid ga mat i on,  hut  we  shall  not  describe  this  method,  all  the  more  an  another  process  is 
usually  employed  in  Europe,  iu  which  the  two  processes  are  carried  on  separately ;  the 
ehlorination  being  done  by  rousting  the  ore  containing  -silver  with  common  salt.  The 
salt  in  volatilising  n.  ts  ..u  the  compound,  of  silver,  and  converts  them  into  silver  chloride. 
The  amalgamation  is  then  carried  mi  in  rotating  barrels  containing  the  roasted  ore  mixed 
with  water,  iron,  and  mercury.  The  iron  reduces  the  silver  chloride  by  taking  up  the  ehlo- 
rine  from  it.  The  tech  ni  ml  .'etailsof  these  processes  are  described  hi  works  on  metallurgy. 


copper  into  nitrates,  Cu(NO,)_.  unci  AgNO-j  ;  hydrochloric  acid  is  thin 
added  to  the  resultant  green  (owing  to  the  presence  of  the  cupric  sail) 
solution,  which  is  considerably  diluted  with  water  in  order  to  retain 
the  lead  chloride  in  solution  if  the  silver  contained  lead.  The  DOppef 
and  many  other  metals  remain  in  solution,  whilst  the  silver  is  precipi- 
tated as  silver  chloride.  The  precipitate,  is  allowed  to  settle,  and  the 
liipid  is  decanted  off;  the  precipitate  is  then  washed  and  fused  with 
sodium  carbonate.  A  double  decomposition  then  takes  place,  sodium 
chloride  and  silver  carbonate  being  formed  ;  but  the  latter  decomposes 
into  metallic  silver,  because  the  silver  oxide  is  decomposed  by  beat 
Ag ,COa  =  Aga  +  O  +  CO,,.  The  silver  chloride  may  also  be  mixed 
with  metallic  zinc,  sulphuric  acid,  and  water,  and  left  for  a  certain 
time,  when  the  zinc  removes  the  chlorine  from  the  silver  chloride  ■■'ml 
precipitates  the  silver  as  a  powder.  This  finely-divided  silver  is 
called  '  molecular  silver.'  u 

Chemically-pure  silver  has  an  exceeding  pure  white  colour,  and  a 
specific  gravity  of  10*5.  In  fusing  it  contracts,  and  therefore  a  piece 
of  silver  floats  on  the  molten  metal.  The  fusing  -point  of  silver  is  about 
950°  C,  and  at  the  high  temperature  attained  by  the  combustion  of 
detonating  gas  it  volatilises.  By  employing  silver  reduced  from  silver 
chloride  by  milk  sugar  and  caustic  potash,  and  distilling  it,  Sta-, 
obtained  silver  purer  than  that  obtained  by  other  means  ;  in  fact, 
this  was  perfectly  pure  silver.  The  vapour  of  silver  has  a  vtitj 
beautiful  green  colour,  which  is  seen  when  n  silver  wire  is  placed  in  an 
oxyhydrogen  flame.16 

As  regards  the  capacity  of  silver  for  chemical  reactions,  it  is 
remarkable,  in  this  respect,  for  its  small  capacity  for  combination  with 

'*  Thare  ia  another  (nutlet]  method  which  ia  also  suitable  for  separating  the  silver 
from  Die  solutions  obtained  in  photography,  ami  consists  in  fiif.ijiitiit.iiij!:  the  -sdver  by 
oxalic  acid.  In  this  cusp  the  amount  of  silver  in  tbo  solution  must  hn  known,  unci  2S 
grains  oj  usiilir  ii.-i.l  dii.ie.lved  in  100  grains  of  water  must  be,  added  for  every  (10  grains 
of  silver  in  solution  in  n  litre  of  water.  A  precipitate  of  siher  update,  A  L\.t.' /  > , .  is  iln-n 
oh  Mined,  which  is  insoluble  in  water  bul  soluble  in  acids.  Therefore,  if  the  liquid  contain 
any  true  acid  ii  mint,  lie  nrevc'iish  freed  from  it  by  the  addition  of  sodium  carbonate. 
The  resDll.oiii  pr..i  ij.ii-it.-  .if  silver  oxidate  in  dried,  iniscd  with  an  onmil  weight  of  dry 
sodium  carbonate,  and  thrown  Into  a  gently -heated  crucible.  The  sfpiirutinii  nf  ill,. 
silver  then  proceeds  without  an  oiphisiini.  while  the  silver  oxalate  if  heated  alone  decom- 
poses with  explosion. 

According  to  SLus.  the  best  mi  thru!  of  olitninina  silver  from   it,  solutions  in  by  the 

reduction  of  silver  chloride  dissolved  in  unirrionm  by  means  nf  ,,n  ammnniacal  snluti I 

eiij'i-mis  tl  iin.nl  [llmte  ;  tlie  silver  Is  then  [ireeiiii tut ed  in  n  irystiillhie  form.    A  volution  nf 
ammonium  sulphite  may  be  used  instead  of  the  ceproes  salt. 

••  In  uieltiug,  silver  absorbs  a  considerable  amn-ini  , ■(  orygeu,  which  ii  disen:  i  Ii  I 
solidifying.     One   volume   of  molten   silver  absorbs  on  to  32  vol 

solidifying,  the  silver  forms  cavities  like  the  crater  of  a  volcano,  «nd  thtowi  "ff  metal, 
owing  to  the  evolution  of  the  gas;  tH  then.  [.b. ii.ni.pi..  recall  11  volcano  o: 
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oxygen  and  for  its  considerable  energy  for  combination  with  sulphur, 
iodine,  and  certain  kindred  non-metals.  Silver  does  iiot  oxidise  17  at 
any  temperature,  and  its  oxide,  Ag20,  is  decomposed  by  heat. 

It  is  also  a  very  important  fact  that  silver  is  not  oxidised  by  oxygen 
either  in  the  presence  of  alkalis,  even  at  exceedingly  high  temperatures, 
or  in  the  presence  of  acids — at  least,  of  dilute  acids — which  renders  it 
a  very  important  metal  in  chemical  practice  for  the  preservation  and 
fusion  of  alkalis,  and  also  for  many  purposes  in  everyday  life.  Ozone, 
however,  oxidises  it. 

Of  all  acids  nitric  acid  evinces  the  greatest  action  on  silver.  The 
reaction  is  accompanied  by  the  formation  of  oxides  of  nitrogen  and 
silver  nitrate,  AgN03,  which  dissolves  in  water  and  does  not,  there- 
fore, hinder  the  further  action  of  the  acid  on  the  metal.  The  halogen 
acids,  especially  hydiiodic  acid,  act  on  silver,  hydrogen  being  evolved  ; 
but  this  action  soon  stops,  owing  to  the  halogen  compounds  of  silver 
being  insoluble  in  water  and  very  slightly  soluble  in  acids ;  they 
therefore  preserve  the  remaining  mass  of  metal  from  the  further 
action  of  the  acid  ;  in  consequence  of  this  the  action  of  the  halogen 
acids  is  only  distinctly  seen  with  finely-divided  silver.  Sulphuric  acid 
acts  on  silver  in  the  same  manner  that  it  does  on  copper,  only  it 
must  be  concentrated  and  at  a  higher  temperature.  Sulphurous  anhy- 
dride, and  not  hydrogen,  is  then  evolved,  but  there  is  no  action  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  even  in  the  presence  of  air.  Among  the  various 
salts,  sodium  chloride  (in  the  presence  of  moisture,  air,  and  carbonic 

scale  (Dumas).  Silver  which  contains  a  small  quantity  of  copper  or  gold,  &c.t  does  not 
show  thiB  property  of  dissolving  oxygen. 

Stas  showed  that  silver  is  oxidised  by  air  in  the  presence  of  acids.  V.  d.  Pfordten 
confirmed  this,  and  showed  that  an  acidified  solution  of  potassium  permanganate  rapidly 
dissolves  silver  in  the  presence  of  air. 

Silver  is  very  malleable  and  ductile  ;  it  may  ba  beaten  into  leaves  0*002  mm.  in  thick- 
ness. Silver  wire  may  be  mode  so  fine  that  1  gram  is  drawn  into  a  wire  2£  kilometres 
long.  In  this  respect  silver  is  only  second  to  gold.  A  wire  of  2  mm.  diameter  breaks 
under  a  strain  of  20  kilograms. 

17  The  absorption  of  oxygen  by  molten  silver  is,  however,  an  oxidation,  but  it  is  at 
the  same  time  a  phenomenon  of  solution.  Twenty-two  cubic  centimetres  of  oxygen  are 
capable  of  being  dissolved  in  one  cubic  centimetre  of  molten  silver,  and  even  if  it  be  cal- 
culated as  having  a  temperature  of  0°,  it  only  weighs  0'03  grams,  whilst  1  cubic  centimetre 
of  silver  weighs  at  least  10  grams,  and  therefore  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  the 
absorption  of  the  oxygen  is  attended  with  the  formation  of  any  definite  compound  (rich 
in  oxygen)  of  silver  and  oxygen  (about  45  atoms  of  silver  to  1  of  oxygen)  in  any  other  but 
a  dissociated  form,  and  this  is  the  state  in  which  substances  in  solution  must  be  regarded 
(Chapter  I.). 

Le  Chatelier  showed  that  at  300°  and  IS  atmospheres  pressure  silver  absorbs  so  much 
oxygen  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  having  formed  the  compound  AgjO,  or  a  mixture  of 
Ag-2  and  Ag.^O.  And  silver  oxide,  Agv,0,  only  recomposes  at  300°  under  low  pressures, 
whilst  at  pressures  above  10  atmospheres  there  is  no  decomposition  at  300°  but  only 
lit  400°. 
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acid)  and  potassium  cyanide  (in  the  presence  of  air)  act  on  silver  more 
clearly  than  any  others,  converting  it  into  silver  chloride  and  a  double 
cyanide  respectively. 

Although  silver  does  not  directly  combine  with  oxygen,  still  three 
different  grades  of  combination  with  oxygen  may  be  obtained  in- 
directly from  the  salts  of  silver.  They  are  all,  however,  unstable,  and 
decompose  into  oxygen  and  metallic  silver  when  ignited.  These  three 
oxides  of  silver  have  the  following  composition  :  silver  suboxide y 
Ag40,18  corresponding  with  (the  little  investigated)  suboxides  of  the 
alkali  metals  ;  silver  oxide,  Ag20,  corresponding  with  the  oxides  of  the 
alkali  metals,  and  the  ordinary  salts  of  silver,  AgX  ;  and  sUver  jyeroxide, 
AgO,19  or,  judging  from  Berth  elot's  researches,  Ag203.  Silver  oxide 
is  obtained  as  a  brown  precipitate  (which  when  dried  does  not  contain 
water)  by  adding  potassium  hydroxide  to  a  solution  of  a  silver  salt — 
for  example,  of  silver  nitrate.  The  precipitate  formed  seems,  however, 
to  be  an  hydroxide,  AgHO.  The  reaction  of  the  alkali  on  the 
solution  of  the  salt  may  be  supposed  to  be  AgN03  +  KHO= 
KNO3  + AgHO,  and  the  formation  of  the  anhydrous  oxide,  2AgHO= 
Ag20  +  H.20,  may  be  compared  with  the  formation  of  the  anhydrous 
cupric  oxide  by  the  action  of   potassium  hydroxide   on   hot   cupric 

18  Silver  suboxide  (AgtO)  or  argentous  oxide  is  obtained  from  argentic  citrate  by 
heating  it  to  100°  in  a  Btream  of  hydrogen.  Water  and  argentous  citrate  are  then  formed, 
and  the  latter,  although  but  slightly  soluble  in  water,  gives  a  reddish-brown  solution. 
When  boiled,  this  solution  becomes  colourless  and  deposits  metallic  silver,  the  argentic 
salt  being  again  formed.  Wohler,  who  discovered  this  oxide,  obtained  it  as  a  black  pre- 
cipitate by  adding  potassium  hydroxide  to  the  above  solution  of  argentous  citrate.  With 
hydrochloric  acid  the  suboxide  gives  a  brown  compound,  Ag.2Cl.  The  same  compound  is 
obtained  by  tho  action  of  light  on  the  higher  chloride.  Other  acids  do  not  combine  with 
silver  suboxide,  but  convert  it  into  an  argentic  salt  and  metallic  silver.  This  is  also  the 
character  of  other  suboxides.  In  this  respect  cuprous  oxide  presents  a  certain  resem- 
blance with  these  suboxides.  But  copper  forms  a  suboxide  of  the  composition  Cu^O, 
which  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  an  alkaline  solution  of  stannous  oxide  on  cupric 
hydroxide,  and  is  decomposed  by  acids  into  cupric  salts  and  metallic  copper.  The 
problems  offered  by  the  suboxides,  as  well  as  by  the  peroxides,  cannot  be  considered  as 
fully  explained. 

19  Silver  peroxide,  AgO  or  Ag.203,  is  obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  a  dilute  (10  p.c.) 
solution  of  silver  nitrate  by  the  action  of  a  galvanic  current.  On  the  positive  pole,  where 
oxygen  is  usually  evolved  in  the  decomposition  of  salts,  brittle  grey  needles,  with  a 
metallic  lustre  and  which  sometimes  attain  a  rather  considerable  size,  are  then  formed. 
They  are  insoluble  in  water,  and  decompose  with  the  evolution  of  oxygen  when  they  are 
dried  and  heated,  especially  up  to  150°,  and,  like  lead  dioxide,  barium  peroxide,  &c.t  their 
action  is  strongly  oxidising.  When  treated  with  acids,  oxygen  is  evolved  and  a  salt 
formed.  Hence,  for  instance,  silver  peroxide  absorbs  sulphurous  anhydride  and  forms 
silver  sulphate.  Hydrochloric  acid  evolves  chlorine ;  ammonia  reduces  the  silver,  and 
is  itself  oxidised,  forming  water  and  gaseous  nitrogen.  Analyses  of  the  above-mentioned 
crystals  show  that  they  contain  silver  nitrate,  peroxide,  and  water.  According  to 
Fisher,  they  have  the  composition  4AgO,AgN05,HaO,  and,  according  to  Berthelot, 
4Ag205,2AgN03,H20. 
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solutions.  This  shows  that  the  silver  hydroxide  decomposes  into  water 
and  silver  oxide,  even  at  low  temperatures ;  at  least  the  hydroxide 
no  longer  exists  at  60°,  but  forms  the  anhydrous  oxide.  Silver  oxide 
is  almost  insoluble  in  water ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  undoubtedly  a 
rather  powerful  basic  oxide,  because  it  displaces  the  oxides  of  many 
metals  from  their  soluble  salts,  and  saturates  such  acids  as  nitric  acid, 
forming  with  them  neutral  salts,  which  do  not  act  on  litmus  paper. 
Undoubtedly,  water  dissolves  a  small  quantity  of  silver  oxide, 
which  explains  the  possibility  of  its  action  on  solutions  of  salts — for 
example,  on  solutions  of  cupric  salts.  Water  in  which  silver  oxide  is 
shaken  up  has  a  distinctly  alkaline  reaction.  The  oxide  is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  great  instability  when  heated,  so  that  it  loses  all  its 
oxygen  when  slightly  heated.  Hydrogen  reduces  it  at  about  80°.20  The 
feebleness  of  the  affinity  of  silver  for  oxygen  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
silver  oxide  decomposes  under  the  action  of  light,  so  that  it  must  be 
kept  in  opaque  vessels.  The  silver  salts  are  colourless  and  decompose 
when  heated,  leaving  metallic  silver  if  the  elements  of  the  acid  are 
volatile.  They  have  a  peculiar  metallic  taste,  and  are  exceedingly 
poisonous ;  the  majority  of  them  are  acted  on  by  light,  especially  in 
the  presence  of  organic  substances,  which  are  then  oxidised.  The 
alkaline  carbonates  give  a  white  precipitate  of  silver  carbonate, 
Ag2C03,  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  ammonia  and 
ammonium  carbonate.  Aqueous  ammonia,  added  to  a  solution  of  a 
normal  silver  salt,  first  acts  like  potassium  hydroxide,  but  the  precipitate 
dissolves  in  an  excess  of  the  reagent,  like  the  precipitate  of  cupric 
hydroxide.21  Silver  oxalate  and  the  halogen  compounds  of  silver  are 
insoluble  in  water,  and  hydrochloric  acid  and  soluble  chlorides  give, 

20  According  to  MUller,  ferric  oxide  is  reduced  by  hydrogen  (see  Chap.  XXII.  Note  5) 
at  205°  (into  what?),  cupric  oxide  at  140°,  Ni^05  at  150°;  nickelous oxide, NiO,  is  reduced 
to  the  suboxide,  Ni20,  at  195°,  and  to  nickel  at  270° ;  zinc  oxide  requires  so  high  a  tem- 
perature for  its  reduction  that  the  glass  tube  in  which  MUller  conducted  the  experiment 
did  not  stand  the  heat ;  antimony  oxide  requires  a  temperature  of  215°  for  its  reduc- 
tion ;  yellow  mercuric  oxide  is  reduced  at  180°  and  the  red  oxide  at  280° ;  silver  oxide  at 
85°,  and  platinum  oxide  even  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 

21  If  a  solution  of  a  silver  salt  is  precipitated  by  sodium  hydroxide,  and  aqueous 
ammonia  is  added  drop  by  drop  until  the  precipitate  is  completely  dissolved,  then  the 
liquid  when  evaporated  deposits  a  violet  mass  of  crystalline  silver  oxide.  If  moist  silver 
oxide  be  left  in  a  strong  solution  of  ammonia  it  gives  a  black  mass,  which  easily  decom- 
poses with  a  loud  explosion,  especially  when  struck.  This  black  substance  is  called 
fulminating  silver.  Probably  tlm  is  a  compound  like  the  other  compounds  of  oxides 
with  ammonia,  and  in  exploding  the  oxygen  of  the  silver  oxide  probably  forms  water  with 
the  hydrogen  of  the  ammonia,  which  is  naturally  accompanied  by  the  evolution  of  heat 
and  formation  of  gaseous  nitrogen.  Fulminating  silver  is  also  formed  when  potassium 
hydroxide  is  added  to  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate  in  ammonia.  The  dangerous  explosions 
which  are  produced  by  this  compound  render  it  needful  that  great  care  be  taken  when 
salts  of  silver  come  into  contact  with  ammonia  and  alkalis. 
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as  lias  been  already  repeatedly  observed,  a  white  precipitate  of  silver 
chloride  in  solutions  of  silver  salts.  Potassium  iodide  gives  a  yellowish 
precipitate  of  silver  iodide.  Zinc  separates  all  the  silver  in  a  metallic 
form  from  solutions  of  silver  salts.  Many  other  metals  and  reducing 
agents  -for  example,  organic  substances — also  reduce  silver  from  the 
solutions  of  its  salts. 

Silver  nitrate,  AgXOj,  is  known  by  the  name  of  lunar  caustic 
(or  lupin  infernali*) ;  it  is  obtained  by  dissolving  metallic  silver 
in  nitric  acid.  If  the  silver  be  impure,  the  resultant  solution  will 
contain  a  mixture  of  the  nitrates  of  copper  and  silver.  If  this  mixture 
be  evaporated  to  dryness  and  the  residue  be  carefully  fused  at  an 
incipient  red  heat,  then  all  the  cupric  nitrate  is  decomposed,  whilst 
the  greater  part  of  the  silver  nitrate  remains  unchanged.  On  treating 
the  fused  mass  with  water  the  latter  is  dissolved,  whilst  the  cupric 
oxide  remains  insoluble.  If  a  certain  amount  of  silver  oxide  be  added 
to  the  solution  containing  the  nitrates  of  silver  and  copper,  it  displaces 
all  the  cupric  oxide.  In  this  case  it  is  naturally  not  necessary  to  take 
pure  silver  oxide,  but  only  to  pour  off  some  of  the  solution  and  to  add 
potassium  hydroxide  to  one  portion,  and  to  mix  the  resultant  pre- 
cipitate of  the  hydroxides,  Cu(OH)2  and  AgOH,  with  the  remaining 
portion.22     By  these  methods  all  the  copper  can  be  easily  removed  and 

**  So  that  wo  here  encounter  the  following  phenomena  :  copper  displaces  silver  from 
the  solutions  of  its  salts,  and  silver  oxide  displaces  copper  oxide  from  capric  salts. 
Guided  by  the  conceptions  enunciated  in  Chap.  XV.,  we  can  account  for  this  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  The  atomic  volume  of  silver  =  10*8,  and  of  copper  «  7*2,  of  silver  oxide =32, 
and  of  copper  oxide  =  13.  A  greater  contraction  has  taken  place  in  the  formation  of  cupric 
oxide,  CuO,  than  in  the  formation  of  silver  oxide,  Ag20,  because  in  the  former  (13  —  7  =  6) 
the  volume  after  combination  with  the  oxygen  has  increased  by  very  little,  whilst  the 
volume  of  silver  oxide  is  considerably  greater  than  that  of  the  metal  it  contains 
'32-  (2  x  10*3)  —  ll*4j.  Hence  silver  oxide  is  less  compact  than  cupric  oxide,  and 
is  therefore  less  stable  than  it ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  greater  intervals 
l>etwceu  the  atoms  in  silver  oxide  than  in  cupric  oxide,  and  hence  silver  oxide  is  able  to 
give  more  stable  compounds  than  tho*e  of  copper  oxide.  ThiR  is  verified  by  the  figures 
and  data  of  their  reactions.  Unfortunately  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  for  cupric  nitrate, 
liecause  this  salt  has  not  yet  been  obtained  in  an  anhydrous  state ;  but  the  sulphates  of 
both  oxides  are  known.  The  specific  gravity  of  copper  sulphate  in  an  anhydrous  state  is 
3*53,  and  of  silver  sulphate  .V3<>;  the  molecular  volume  of  the  former  is  45,  and  of  the 
latter  5H.  Wo  will  now  compare  these  volumes  with  those  of  the  oxides.  The  group 
SO,-,  in  the  copper  occupies,  as  it  were,  a  volume  45  — 13=*  3*2,  and  in  the  silver  salt  a  volume 
5H  — 82*-2fl;  hence  a  smaller  contraction  has  taken  place  in  the  formation  of  the  copper 
salt  from  the  oxide  than  in  the  formation  of  the  silver  salt,  and  consequently  the  latter 
should  be  more  stable  than  the  former.  Therefore  the  silver  oxide  is  able  to  decompose 
the  salt  of  copper  oxide,  whilst  with  respect  to  the  metals  both  salts  have  been  formed 
with  an  almost  identical  contraction,  because  58  volumes  of  the  silver  salt  contain  21 
volumes  of  metal  (difference  =  37),  and  45  volumes  of  the  copper  salt  contain  7  volumes  of 
copper  (difference  =  88).  Besides  which,  it  must  be  observed  that  copper  oxide  displaces 
iron  oxide,  just  as  silver  oxide  displaces  copper  oxide.  Silver,  copper,  and  iron,  in  the  form 
of  oxides,  displace  each  other  in  the  above  order,  but  in  the  form  of  metals  in  a  reverse  order 
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silver  nitrate  obtained,  which  may  be  ultimately  purified  by  crystal- 
lisation.  It  crystallises  in  colourless  transparent  prismatic  plates,  which 
are  not  acted  on  by  air.     They  are  anhydrous.     Its  sp.  gr.  is  4*34  ;  it 
dissolves  in  an  equal  weight  of  water  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  in 
half  its  weight  of  boiling  water.     The  pure  salt  is  not  acted  on  by  light, 
but  it  easily  acts  in  an  oxidising  manner  on  the  majority  of  organic 
substances,  which  it  generally  blackens.     This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  organic  substance  is  oxidised  by  the  silver  nitrate,  which  is  reduced 
to  metallic  silver ;  this  is  then  obtained  in  a  finely-divided  state,  which 
causes  the  black  stain.     This  is  taken  advantage  of  for  marking  linen. 
Silver  nitrate  is  for  the  same  reason  used  for  cauterising  wounds  and 
various  growths  on  the  body.     It  then  acts  in  virtue  of  its  oxidising 
capacity  in  destroying  the  organic  matter,  which  it  oxidises,  as  is  seen 
from  the  separation  of  a  coating  of  black  metallic  powdery  silver  from 
the  part  cauterised.     It  may  be  remarked  that  the  black  stain  pro- 
duced by  the  reduction  of  metallic  silver  disappears  under  the  action  of 
a  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  or  of  potassium  cyanide,  because  these 
salts  act  on  finely- divided  silver.     From  the  description  of   the  pre- 
paration of  silver  nitrate  it  will  have  been  seen  that  this  salt  fuses 
without  decomposition  at  an  incipient  red  heat,  and  when  cast  into 
sticks  it  is  usually  employed  for  cauterising.     On  further  heating,  the 
fused   salt  undergoes  decomposition,  first   forming  silver  nitrite  and 
then  metallic  silver.     With  ammonia,  silver  nitrate  forms,  on  evapo- 
ration of  the  solution,  colourless  crystals  containing   AgN03,2NH3. 
In  general  the  salts  of  silver,  like  cuprous,  cupric,  zinc,  &c,  salts,  are 
able  to  give  several  compounds  with  ammonia  ;  for  example,  silver 
nitrate    in   a   dry   state  absorbs   three   molecules.     The   ammonia   is 
generally  easily  expelled  from  these  compounds  by  the  action  of  heat. 

Silver  nitrate  under  the  action  of  water  and  a  halogen  gives  nitric 
acid,  a  halogen  salt  of  silver,  and  a  silver  salt  of  an  oxygen  acid  of 
the  halogen.  Thus,  for  example,  a  solution  of  chlorine  in  water,  when 
mixed  with  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  gives  silver  chloride  and 
chlorate.  It  is  here  evident  that  the  reaction  of  the  silver  nitrate  is 
identical  with  the  reaction  of  the  caustic  alkalis,  as  the  nitric  acid  is  all 
set  free  and  the  silver  oxide  only  reacts  in  exactly  the  same  manner 

(iron,  copper,  wilver).  The  cause  of  this  order  of  the  displacement  of  the  oxides  lies,  amongst 
other  things,  in  their  composition.  They  have  the  composition  AgoO,  Cu202,  Fe20-, ;  the 
oxide  containing  the  leas  proportion  of  oxygen  displaces  that  containing  a  larger  pro- 
portion,  because  the  basic  character  diminishes  with  the  increase  of  contained  oxygen. 

Copper  also  displaces  mercury  from  its  salts.  It  may  here  be  remarked  that  Spring 
(l<H88),on  leaving  a  mixture  of  dry  mercnrous  chloride  and  copper  for  two  hours,  observed 
a  distinct  reduction,  which  belongs  to  the  number  of  those  phenomena  which  demonstrate 
the  existence  of  .a  mobility  of  parts  {i.e.  atoms  and  molecules)  in  solid  substances. 
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as  aqueous  potash  acts  on  free  chlorine.  Therefore  the  reaction  may 
be  expressed  in  the  following  manner:  6AgNO,+ 3Clj  +  3HsO=! 
5  AgCl  +  AgC103  +  6NHO3. 

Silver  nitrate,  like  the  nitrates  of  the  alkalis,  does  not  contain  any 
water  of  crystallisation.  Moreover,  the  other  salts  of  silver  almost 
always  separate  out  without  any  water  of  crystallisation.  The  silver 
salts  are  further  characterised  by  the  fact  that  they  give  neUJier 
basic  nor  acid  salts,  owing  to  which  the  formation  of  silver  salts 
generally  forms  the  means  of  determining  the  true  composition  of 
acids. 

Silver  gives  insoluble  and  exceedingly  stable  compounds  unth  the 
halogens.     They  are  obtained   by   double  decomposition   with    great 
facility  whenever  a  silver  salt  comes  into  contact  with  haJogen  salts. 
Solutions  of  nitrate,  sulphate,  and  all  other  kindred  salts  of  silver  give 
a  precipitate  of  silver  chloride  or  iodide  in  solutions  of  chlorides  and 
iodides  and  of  the  halogen  acids,  because  the  halogen  salts  of  silver  are 
insoluble  both  in  water  M  and  in  other  acids.     Silver  chloride,  AgCl,  is 
then  obtained  as  a  white  nocculent  precipitate,  silver  bromide  forms  a 
yellowish   precipitate,  and  silver  iodide  has  a   very  distinct   yellow 
colour.     These  halogen  compounds  sometimes  occur  in  nature  ;  they 
are  formed  by  a  dry  method— by  the  action  of  halogen  compounds  on 
silver  compounds,  especially  under  the  influence  of  heat.     Silver  chlo- 
ride easily  fuses  at  4olc  on  cooling  from  a  molten  state  :  it   forms  of 
a  nither  soft  horn-like  mass,  which  can  l)e  cat  with  a  knife,  and  is 
therefore  known  as  horn  sifrer.     It  volatilises  at  a  higher  tempera- 
ture.    Its  ammoniacal  solution,  on  the  evaporation   of  the  ammonia, 
deposits   crystalline   chloride  of   silver,    in  octahedra.      Bromide  «and 
iodide  of  silver  also  appear  in  forms  of  the  regular  system,  so  that  in 

-'  Silver  chloride  i>  almost  perfectly  insoluble  in  water,  but  is  somewhat  soluble  in 

water  containing  sodium  chloride  or  hydrochloric  acid,  or  other  chlorides,  and  many  salts* 

i::  >olut.on.    Thu>  a:   ln>:    HX*  part*  of  water  saturated  with  sodium  chloride  dissolve 

0  •*  ivirts  of  silver  chloride.     Bromide  and  iodide  of  silver  are  less  soluble  in  this  respect, 

a>  .ilso  in  regard  to  other  solvent*.     It  should  be  remarked  that  #i7ce r  chloride  dissolve* 

i  .    »..":.:;'*,  •;.>■  0/  <i •'•.*'•:*  -;:\:.  } *.  :** ?*:':: v:    cyam  ':«.  ts»:-.z  •.■/"  sodium  thu*ulphatt.  NsjSjOj. 

S.".\«.  7  bromide  is  almost  perfectly  analogous  to  the  cu'.o ride,  but  silver  iodide  is  nearly 

r.-.-i-.-'ul'.e  in  a  soiutU-n  of   amnutvla.     Silver  chloride   even  absorbs  dry  ammonia  gas, 

f  .^r  -..::>  £  v«.  ry  unstable  *  in  iv.on  i  acal  co  mpour.ds.     Wheti  heated  these   compounds  \VoL  1- 

I    *JiT.  Note  S   evolve  the  ammonia,  as  thty  a* so  do  unier  the  action  el  au  acids.    Surer 

*".-.'.  r.ie  enters  into  double  decomposition  wit:-.   ^t.v^sium   cvanide..  forunnfc  a  soluble 

d  -ulle  vy.\:.:de.  which  we  shall  presently  descrii:*-  :   it    also    forms  a  doufcA*  *^^* ™* 

N.fc.V^>-0-.  w;:h  sodium  thiosulphate. 

steed*,**'* 


rhich  ha/^ 
importance  in  photography,  because  silver  bromide  also  gives  ^  Vj-tc-aa***. 


this  respect  the  halogen  salts  of 
alkd-li  metals." 


"  Silver  brviitiilr  and  ioilhlr  resemble  tin-  chloride  iu  iiinuy  respects,  but  the  degree 
of  affinity  of  silver  for  iodine  ia  greater  than  flint  (or  olilorine  mid  bromine.  Deville 
deduced  this  fact  from  a.  number  of  experiments.  Thus  Silver  chloride,  when  treated 
with  hydriodic  acid,  evolves  hydr'Thhirie  .i.'i-l,  and  forms  silver  iodide.  Finely  divide  J 
silver  easily  liberates  hydrogen  when  treated  with  liydriislic  acid ;  il  produces  the  same 
decomposition  with  hydrochloric  acid,  hut  in  a  considerably  less  decree  and  only  on  the 
surface.  Tile  difference  between  silver  chloricie  and  iodide  is  especially  remarkable, 
because  the  formation  of  the  former  is  attended  with  a  Greater  contraction  than  that  ■■! 
the  latter.    The  volume  of  AgCl  =  36  ;  of  chlorine  27,  of  silver  10,  the  sum  -  87,  hence  a 

becanse  the  volume  of  Ag  Is  10,  of  I  21!,  and  of  Agl  Bit  (density,  AgCl,  B*50  j  Agl,  0137), 
instead  of  86.  The  atoms  of  chlorine  have  united  with  the  atoms  of  silv.-r  with..-.: 
moving  asunder,  whilst  the  atoms  of  iodine  must  have  moved  apart  in  combining  with 
the  silver.  The  matter  presents  itsi-!f  differently  with  respect  to  the  metal;  the  distance 
between  its  atoms  in  the  metal  -  22.  iu  silver  chloride  =  HO,  and  in  silver  iodide  =  3S  : 
hence  its  atoms  have  moved  asnuder  considerably  in  lioth  cases.  Itia  also  very  remark- 
nble  that  Fizeau  observed  that  the  density  of  silver  iodide  increases  with  n  rise  of  tem- 
perature—that is,  a  contraction  takes  plate  when  it  is  heated  and  an  oipansion  when  it 

In  order  to  explain  the  fact  that  in  silver  con-pounds  the  iodide  is  more  stable  than 
the  chloride  and  oiide.  Professor  N.  N.  Boles  toff,  in  his  ■  Researches  on  the  Phenomena 
of  Substitutions'  (Kharkoff,  1865),  (imposed  the  following  original  hypothesis,  which  we 
will  give  in  almost  the  words  of  the  author :— In  the  case  of  aluminium,  the  oiide,  A1,0-, 
is  more  stable  than  the  chloride,  A1,C1„,  and  the  iodide,  Al.jV  In  the  oiide  the  amount 
of  the  metal  is  to  the  amount  of  the  element  combined  with  it  as  54 '8  (Al-K-i)  ia  to  48. 
or  in  the  ratio  113  :  100  ;  for  the  chloride  the  ratio  is  =25  :  100;  for  the  iodide  it  -7  :  100, 
I<i  tli.-oi—  of  silver  the  oiide  (ratio  =  1850:  100)  ia  less  stable  than  the  chloride  (ratio 
-304  :  100).  and  the  iodide  (ratio  of  the  weight  of  metal  to  the  weight  of  the  halogen 
"85: 100)  is  the  most  stable.  From  these  and  similar  eiamples  it  is  seen  that  the  must 
stable  compninds  art'  lh-«c  in  which  the  weight-  ni  1 1n-  combined  --ubstaini-s  an-  ci[U,il. 
Tbia  may  he  partly  e*plain,>d  by  the  attraction  ol  like  molecules  even  after  their  having 
passed  into  combination  with  others.  This  attraction  is  proportional  t"  the  pm-ln.]  ,.f 
the  acting  masses.  In  silver  oiide  the  attraction  of  Ag>  for  Ag.;  =  21H«  316  =  IMM,  olid 
the  attraction  of  Ag,  for  0  =  316-  16-B4BB.  The  attraetinn  of  like  nclc-ub-s  Um 
counteracts  Dip  attraction  of  the  unlike  molecules.  The  former  naturally  dues  not  over- 
come the  latter,  otherwise  there  would  lie  a  disruption. but  il.  nevertheless  diminishes  (he 
stability.  In  the  ran  of  an  equality  or  proximity  of  the  unguHiuil  Of,  Uh  pamtitdag 
masses,  the  attraction  of  the  like  purls  will  counteract  the  stability  uf  the  compound  to 
the  least  extent — in  oilier  words,  with  an  inequality  in  the  combined  masses,  the  mole- 
cules have  an  inclination  [o  return   iutu  mi  --h-i I.irv  -i.it".  I"  doc pose,  which  dues 

not  exist  to  such  an  ex  lent,  where  the  combined  masses  are  equnl.     There  is.  therefore,  a 

small.  Hence  AgjO  +  2KI  gives  KfO  +  aAgl.  In  double  decomposition  or  substitution, 
the  weight  of  tioau  has  1 1n-  pnpondcrktitig  influence,  liecanse  tlieyare  not  n-cou.pnui.-.I 
by  a  great  change  of  volnmes,  and  if  there  is  a  change  it  is  a  contraction,  which  ia  i  ery 
frequently  seen  in  the  formation  of  insoluble  compounds  (Cremersb  the  possibility  of 
whoso  formation  determines  many  such  reactions,  as  Berthollet  demonstrated.  The 
influence  of  an  equality  of  masses  on  the  stability  is  seen  particularly  clearly  in  the  effect 
of  a  rise  of  temperature.  Argentic,  mercuric,  or  uurie  oxides,  and  such  like  oiiries,  com- 
posed  of  unequal  niii-.-r.--i, are  ■  L-.-..iii]mi.,-<1  l.v  h.-:,iL  whilst  the  oxides  uf  the  Tight  metals 
(like  water)  are  not  so  easily  jUotnUpMad  bj  heat.  Silver  chloride  and  iodide  approach 
the  condition  of  equality,  and  are  not  decomposed  by  heat.     The  most  stable  oxides 
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Silver  chloride  may  he  decomposed,  with  the  separation  of  silver 
oxide,  by  heating  it  with  a  solution  of  an  alkali,  and  if  an  organic 

under  the  action  of  heat  are  those  of  magnesium,  calcium,  silicon,  and  aluminium,  which 
approach  the  condition  of  equality.  For  this  reason  also  hydriodic  acid  decomposes  with 
greater  facility  than  hydrochloric  acid.  Chlorine  does  not  act  on  magnesia  or  alumina, 
but  it  acts  on  lime  and  silver  oxide,  &c.  This  is  partially  explained  by  the  fact  that  by 
taking  heat  as  movement,  and  knowing  that  the  atomic  heats  of  the  free  elements  are 
equal,  it  must  be  supposed  that  the  amount  of  the  movement  of  atoms  (their  vis  vivo)  is 
equal,  and  as  it  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  mass  (atomic  weight)  into  the  square  of  the 
velocity,  it  follows  that  the  greater  the  combining  weight  the  smaller  will  be  the  velocity 
(more  correctly,  its  square),  and  if  the  .combining  weights  be  nearly  equal,  then  the 
velocities  will  also  be  nearly  equal.  Therefore,  the  greater  the  difference  between  the 
weights  of  the  combined  atoms  the  greater  will  the  difference  between  their  velocities  be. 
The  difference  between  the  velocities  will  increase  with  the  temperature,  and  therefore 
the  temperature  of  decomposition  will  be  the  sooner  attained  the  greater  be  the  original 
difference — that  is,  the  greater  the  difference  of  the  weights  of  the  combined  substances. 
The  nearer  these  weights  are  to  each  other,  the  more  analogous  the  movement  of  the 
unlike  atoms,  and,  consequently,  the  more  stable  the  resultant  compound. 

The  instability  of  cupric  chloride  or  nitric  oxide,  the  absence  of  compounds  of  fluorine 
with  oxygen,  whilst  there  are  compounds  of  oxygen  with  chlorine,  the  greater  stability  of 
the  oxygen  compounds  of  iodine  than  of  chlorine,  the  stability  of  boron  nitride,  and  the 
instability  of  cyanogen,  and  a  number  of  like  instances,  where,  judging  from  the  above 
argument,  one  would  expect  (owing  to  the  nearness  of  the  atomic  weights)  a  stability, 
show  that  Beketoff's  addition  to  the  mechanical  theory  of  chemical  phenomena  is  still 
far  from  sufficient  for  explaining  the  true  relations  of  affinities.  Nevertheless,  in  his 
mode  of  explaining  the  relative  stabilities  of  compounds  we  find  an  exceedingly  interest- 
ing treatment  of  questions  of  primary  importance.  Without  such  efforts  it  would  be 
impossible  to  generalise  the  complex  data  of  experimental  knowledge. 

Silver  cyanide,  AgCN,   is   closely  analogous  to  the  haloid  salts  of  silver.     It  is 
obtained,  in  similar  manner  to  silver  chloride,  by  the  addition  of  potassium  cyanide  to 
silver  nitrate.     A  white  precipitate  is  then  formed,  which  is  almost  insoluble  in  boiling 
water.    It  is  also,  like  silver  chloride,  insoluble  in  dilute  acids.    However,  it  is  dissolved 
when  heated  with  nitric  acid,  and  both  hydriodic  and  hydrochloric  acids  act  on  it,  con- 
verting  it  into  silver  chloride  and  iodide.    But  alkalis  do  not  act  on  silver  cyanide, 
although  thev  act  on  the  other  haloid  salts  of  silver.     Ammonia  and  solutions  of  the 
cyanides  of  the  alkali  metals  dissolve  silver  cyanide,  as  they  do  the  chloride.     In  the 
latter  case  double  cyanides  are  formed— for  example.  KAgC?X.2.     This  salt  is  obtained  in 
a  crystalline  state  on  evaporating  a  solution  of  silver  cyanide  in  potassium  cyanide.     It 
is  much  more  stable  than  silver  cyanide  itself.     It  has  a  neutral  reaction,  does  not 
change  in  the  air,  and  does  not  smell  of  hydrocyanic  acid.     Many  acids,  in  acting  on  a 
solution  of  this  double  salt,  precipitate  the  insoluble  silver  cyanide.     Metallic  silver  dis- 
solves in  a  solution  of  potassium  cyanide   in  the  presence  of  air,  with  formation  of 
the  same  double  salt  and  potassium  hydroxide,  and  when  silver  chloride  dissolves  in 
potassium  cyanide  it  forms  potassium  chloride,  besides  the  salt  KAgC2X?.     This  double 
salt  of  silver  is  used  in  silver  plating.    For  this  purpose  potassium  cyanide  is  added  to 
its  solution,  as  otherwise  silver  cyanide,  and  not  metallic  silver,  is  deposited  by  the 
electric  current.   If  two  electrodes— one  positive  (silver)  and  (he  other  negative  (copper) — 
be  immersed  in  such  a  solution,  then  silver  will  be  deposited  upon  the  latter,  and  the 
silver  of  the  positive  electrode  will  be  dissolved  by  the  liquid,  which  will  thus  preserve 
the  same  amount  of  metal  in  solution  as  it  originally  contained.    If  instead  of  the 
negative  electrode  a  copper  object  be  taken,  well  cleaned  from  all  dirt,  then  the  silver 
will  be  deposited  in  an  even  coating ;  this,  indeed,  forms  the  mode  of  silver  plating  by 
the  wet  method,  which  is  most  often  used  in  practice.     A  solution  of  one  part  of  silver 
nitrate  in  80  to  50  parts  of  water,  and  mixed  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  a  solution  of 
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■nbatwuw  he  added  bo  the  alkali  the  chloride  can  l>e  easily  reduced  to 
metallic  silver,  the  silver  oxide  being,  reduced  in  the  oxidation  of  tin* 
organic  substance.  Iron,  zinc,  and  many  other  metals  reduce  silver 
chloride  in  the  presence  of  water.  Cuprous  and  mereurou.s  chlorides 
and  many  organic  substances  are  also  able  to  reduce  the  silver  from 
chloride  of  silver.  This  shows  the  rather  easy  decotnpoaability  of  the 
halogen  compounds  of  silver.  Silver  iodide  is  much  more  stable  in  this 
respect  than  the  chloride,  The  same  is  also  observed  with  respect  to 
the  action  0/  light.  The  colourless  silver  chloride  soon  acquires  a 
violet  colour  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  light,  and  especially  under 
the  direct  action  of  the  sun's  rays.  Silver  chloride  after  being  acted 
upon  by  light  is  no  longer  entirely  soluble  in  ammonia,  but  leaves 
metallic  silver  undissolved,  from  which  it  might  be  thought  that  the 


jh. Illinium  cyanide  to  redissok*  t.lie  precipitate  <>!  ~;lv..r  rvnni  lo  hilJUfd,  gives  A  doll 
mating  of  silver,  but  i(  twine  as  much  water  be  used  the  same  mixture  gives  *  bright 
Mating, 

Silver  plating  in  the  wet  way  1ms  now  replaced  to  a  considerable  extent  the  old 
process  cif  dry  nih-rrinti.  In'i'iiii<<i<  this  pr.joess,  ivl  irli  consists  in  dissolving  silver  m 
mercury  and  applying  the  mualgam  to  the  surface  "1  flic  objects,  uml  then  vaporising 
the  merenry,  offers  the  great  disadvantage  of  the  poi.-Kinou-  mercury  fiim.-s.  Im-iilo. 
these,  there  in  another  method  ot  silver  plating,  bared  on  the  direct  displacement  of 
silver  from  its  units  by  other  metals — for  example,  by  copper.  The  copper  reduces  the 
silver  from  its  compounds,  and  the  silver  separated  is  dein'sited  up.ni  !h>-  OSppet.  Tim- 
u  solution  of  silver  chloride  in  sodium  thioaulphate  deposits  n  coating  of  silver  n[>oii  a 
strip  of  topper  immersed  in  it.  It  is  best  fur  this  purpose  to  take  pure  silver  lulphitt. 
It  is  prepared  by  mixing  n  solution  of  silver  nitrate  with  an  elects  of  ammonia,  and 
adding  a  saturated  solution  of  solium  sulphite  mid  then  alcohol,  which  precipitates 
silver  snlpbile  from  the  solution.  The  luttcr  nml  its  solutions  are  very  easily  decomposed 
by  copper.  Metallir  iron  produces  the  •••me  <leri>iu|M>sitiuii,  mid  iron  mid  steel  articles 
may  be  very  readily  silver  plated  by  meam  ol  the  thio-ulphiitc  solution  o!  silver  chloride, 
I  mi.. i  il.  c,,].[j.-i  11  nd  -nui!ar  metals  may  even  be  silver-plated  by  menus  of  silver  chloride; 
if  the  chloride  of  silver,  with  a  small  amount  of  neiil.  I.-  rubbed  upon  the  surface  of  the 
copper,  it  becomes  covered  with  a  ooatfng  of  silver,  which  it  bus  reduced. 

Silver  plating  it  not  only  applicable  to  roetailic  objects,  but  also  to,  glass,  china,  to, 
Glass  is  silvered  for  virions  purposes— for  example,  glass  globes  silvered  internally  are 
used  tor  ornamentation,  uml  lmio  a  mirrored  surface.  Common  looking-glass  silvered 
upon  one  side  tonus  a  mirror  which  is  better  than  the  ordinary  mercury  mirrors,  owing 
hi  the  truer  colours  ol  its  image  due  to  the  whiteness  of  the  silver.  For  optical  in- 
struments—for example,  tele-copes— concave  mirrors  are  now  made  of  silvered  glass, 
which  has  first  been  Moulded  and  |v>liit!u.<ri  iuLo  the  required  form.  The  iiVumn g of  glau 
is  baaed  on  the  fact  that  silver  which  is  reduced  from  certain  solutions  deposits  itself  uni- 
formly in  a  perfectly  homogeneous  and  continuous,  bill  very  thin,  layer,  forming  a  bright 
tefleotmg  surface.  Certain  organic  substances  hj  v..  thi-  property  of  reducing  silver  in  this 
f,,nn  The  host  known  among  these  are  certain  aldehyde — for  ii.stance.comuicinacetalde- 
hyde,  faH,0,  wliirli  easily  oiidises  in  the  air  and  form*  acetic  acid.  C,,H,0,.  This  oxidation 
also  easily  pnveeds  ut  the  expense  of  silver  oxide,  when  a  certain  amount  of  ammonia  is 
sjlded  to  the  mixture.  The  oxide  of  silver  gives  up  its  oxygen  to  the  aldehyde,  and  the 
silver  reduced  from  it  is  deposited  in  a  metallic  state  in  a  uniform  bright  coating.      The 

sun 'ti'ii  u  produced  by  certain  saccharine  subsumes  and  certain  organic  acids,  such 

as  tartaric  acid,  i'c. 
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action  of  light  consisted  in  the  decomposition  of  the  silver  chloride 
into  chlorine  and  metallic  silver.  Indeed,  the  silver  chloride  becomes 
in  time  darker  and  darker.  Silver  bromide  and  iodide  are  much  more 
slowly  acted  on  by  light,  and,  according  to  certain  observations,  when 
pure  they  are  even  quite  unacted  on  ;  at  least  they  do  not  change  in 
weight,  so  that  if  they  are  acted  on  by  light,  the  change  they  undergo 
must  be  one  of  a  change  in  the  structure  of  their  parts  and  not  of 
decomposition,  as  it  is  in  silver  chloride.  The  silver  chloride  under  the 
action  of  light  changes  in  weight,  which  indicates  the  formation  of  a 
volatile  product,  and  the  formation  of  metallic  silver  on  dissolving  in 
ammonia  shows  the  evolution  of  chlorine.  The  latter  does  actually 
take  place  under  the  action  of  light,  but  the  decomposition  does  not  go 
as  far  as  into  chlorine  and  silver,  but  only  to  the  formation  of  a  sub- 
chloride  of  silver,  which  is  of  a  brown  colour  and  is  easily  decomposed 
into  metallic  silver  and  silver  chloride,  Ag2Cl=  AgCl-fAg.  This 
change  of  the  chemical  composition  and  structure  of  the  halogen  salts 
of  silver  under  the  action  of  light  forms  the  basis  of  photography, 
because  the  halogen  compounds  of  silver,  after  having  been  exposed  to 
light,  give  a  precipitate  of  finely-divided  silver,  of  a  black  colour, 
when  treated  with  reducing  agents.25 

The  insolubility  of  the  halogen  compounds  of  silver  forms  the 
basis  of  many  methods  used  in  chemical  practice.  Thus  by  means  of 
this  reaction  it  is  possible  to  obtain  salts  of  other  acids  from  a  halogen 
salt  of  a  given  metal.  The  formation  of  the  halogen  compounds  of 
silver  is  used  very  frequently  in  the  investigation  of  organic  substances  • 
for  example,*  if  any  product  of  metalepsis  containing  iodine  or 
chlorine  be  heated  with  a  silver  salt  or  silver  oxide,  then  the  silver 
combines  with  the  halogen  and  gives  a  halogen  salt,  whilst  the 
elements  previously  combined  with  the  silver  replace  the  halogen. 
For  instance,  ethylene  dibromide,  C2H4Br2,  is  transformed  into 
ethylene  diacetate,  CjH^CJrlaOj^,  and  silver  bromide  by  heating  it 
with  silver  acetate,  2Ag0.2C2H3.  The  insolubility  of  the  halogen 
compounds  of  silver  is  still  more  frequently  taken  advantage  of  in 
determining  the  amount  of  silver  and  halogen  in  a  given  solution.  If 
it  is  required,  for  instance,  to  determine  the  quantity  of  chlorine  present 
in  the  form  of  a  metallic  chloride  in  a  given  solution,  then  a  solution 


15  In  photography  these  are  called  '  developers.'  The  most  common  developers  are,: 
solutions  of  ferrous  sulphate,  pyrogallol,  ferrous  oxalate,  hydrox ylamine,  quinol  (its  action 
is  particularly  good  and  its  use  very  convenient),  potassium  sulphite,  &c.  The  chemical 
processes  of  photography  are  of  great  practical  and  theoretical  interest ;  but  it  would  be 
impossible  in  this  work  to  enter  into  this  special  branch  of  chemistry,  which  has  as  vet 
been  very  little  worked  out  from  a  theoretical  point  of  view. 
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of  silver  nitrate  is  added  to  it  so  long  as  it  gives  a  precipitate.  On 
shaking  or  stirring  the  liquid,  the  silver  chloride  easily  settles  in  the 
form  of  heavy  flakes.  It  is  possible  to  thus  precipitate  the  whole 
of  the  chlorine  from  a  solution,  without  adding  an  excess  of  silver 
nitrate,  because  it  can  be  clearly  observed  whether  the  addition  of  a 
fresh  quantity  of  silver  nitrate  produces  a  precipitate  in  the  clear 
liquid.  In  this  manner  it  is  possible  to  add  to  a  solution  containing 
chlorine,  as  much  silver  as  is  required  for  its  entire  precipitation,  and 
to  calculate  the  amount  of  chlorine  previously  in  solution  from  the 
amount  of  the  solution  of  silver  nitrate  consumed,  if  the  quantity  of 
silver  nitrate  in  this  solution  has  been  previously  determined.  The 
atomic  proportions  and  preliminary  experiments  with  a  pure  salt — for 
example,  with  sodium  chloride — will  give  the  amount  of  chlorine  from 
the  quantity  of  silver  nitrate.  The  details  of  these  methods  must  be 
looked  for  in  works  on  analytical  chemistry. 

Accurate  experiments,  and  more  especially  the  researclies  of  Pro/. 
Stas  of  Brussels,  show  the  relation  which  exists  between  silver  and 
metallic  chlorides  fully  reacting  together.  These  researches  have  led 
to  the  determination  of  the  combining  weights  of  silver,  sodium,  potas- 
sium, chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  and  other  elements,  and  are  distin- 
guished for  their  model  exactitude,  and  we  will  therefore  describe  them 
in  some  detail.  As  sodium  chloride  is  the  chloride  most  generally  used 
for  the  precipitation  of  silver,  all  the  more  as  it  can  be  easily  obtained 
in  a  pure  state,  we  will  here  cite  the  quantitative  observations  made 
by  Stas  for  showing  the  co-relation  between  the  quantities  of  chloride 
of  sodium  and  silver  which  react  together.  He  first  obtained  perfectly 
pure  sodium  chloride.  For  this  purpose  he  took  pure  rock  salt,  con- 
taining only  a  small  quantity  of  magnesium  and  calcium  compounds 
and  a  small  amount  of  potassium  salts.  This  salt  was  dissolved  in 
water,  and  the  saturated  solution  evaporated  by  boiling.  The  sodium 
chloride  separated  out  during  the  boiling,  and  the  mother  liquor 
containing  the  impurities  was  poured  off.  Alcohol  of  65  p.c.  strength 
and  platinic  chloride  were  added  to  the  resultant  salt,  in  order  to 
precipitate  all  the  potassium  and  a  certain  part  of  the  sodium  salts. 
The  resultant  alcoholic  solution,  containing  the  sodium  and  platinum 
chlorides,  was  then  mixed  with  a  solution  of  pure  ammonium  chloride 
in  order  to  remove  the  platinic  chloride.  After  this  precipitation,  the 
solution  was  evaporated  in  a  platinum  retort,  and  then  separate  portions 
of  this  purified  sodium  chloride  were  collected  as  they  crystallised. 
The  same  salt  was  prepared  from  sodium  sulphate,  tartrate,  nitrate, 
and  from  the  platinochloride,  in  order  to  have  sodium  chloride  prepared 
by  different  methods  and  from  different  sources,  and  all  the  samples  of 
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sodium  chloride  thus  prepared  were  purified  and  investigated  in  their 
relation  to  silver.     After  being  dried,  weighed  quantities  of  all  ten 
samples  of  sodium  chloride  were  dissolved  in  water  and  mixed  with  a 
solution  in  nitric  acid  of  a  weighed  quantity  of  perfectly  pure  silver. 
A  slightly  greater  quantity  of  silver  was  taken  than  would  be  required 
for  the  decomposition  of  the  sodium  chloride,  and  when,  after  pour- 
ing in   all   the  silver   solution,  the  silver   chloride   had  settled,  the 
amount  of  silver  remaining  in  excess  was   determined  by  means  of  a 
solution  of  sodium   chloride   of  known   strength.      This   solution  of 
sodium  chloride  was  added  so  long  as  it  formed  a  precipitate.     In  this 
manner  was  determined  how  many  parts  of  sodium  chloride  corre- 
spond with  100  parts  by  weight  of  silver.     The  result  of  ten  determina- 
tions was  that  for  the  entire  precipitation  of  100  parts  of  silver  from 
542060   to   54*2093   parts  of  sodium   chloride   were  required.     The 
difference  is  so  inconsiderable  that  it  has  no  perceptible  influence  on 
the  subsequent  result  of  calculation.     The  mean  of  ten  experiments  was 
that  100  parts  of  silver  react  with  54*2078  parts  of  sodium  chloride. 
In  order  to  learn  from  this  the  relation  between  the  chlorine  and 
silver,  it  was  necessary  to  determine  the  quantity  of  chlorine  held  in 
54*2078  parts  of  sodium  chloride,  or,  what  is  just  the  same,  the  quantity 
of  chlorine  which  combines  with  100  parts  of  silver.     For  this  purpose 
Stas  made  a  series  of  observations  on  the  quantity  of  silver  chloride 
obtained  from  100  parts  of  silver.     Four  syntheses  were  made  by  him 
for  this  purpose.     The  first  synthesis  consisted  in  the  formation  of 
silver  chloride  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  silver  at  a  red  heat.     This 
experiment  showed  that  100  parts  of  silver  give  132*841,  132*843  and 
132*843  of  silver  chloride.     The  second  method  consisted  in  dissolving 
a  given  quantity  of  silver  in  nitric  acid  and  precipitating  it  by  means 
of  gaseous  hydrochloric  acid  passed  over  the  surface  of  the  liquid  ;  the 
resultant  mass  was  evaporated  in  the  dark  to  drive  off  the  nitric  acid 
and  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  remaining  silver  chloride  was 
fused  first  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  and  then  in  air. 
In  this  process  the  silver  chloride  was  not  washed,  and  therefore  there 
could  be  no  loss  from  solution.     Two  experiments  made  by  this  method 
showed  that  100  parts  of  silver  give  132*849  and  138*848  parts  of 
silver  chloride.     A  third  series  of  determinations  was  also  made  on 
solutions,  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate  with  a  certain 
excess  of  gaseous  hydrochloric  acid.     The  amount  of  silver  chloride 
obtained  was  altogether  132*848.     Lastly,  a  fourth  determination  was 
made  by  precipitating  dissolved  silver  with  a  solution  of  ammonium 
chloride,  when  it  was  found  that    a  considerable  amount  of    silver 
(0*3175)  had   passed  into  solution  in   the   washing;    for  100    parts 
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of  silver  there  was  obtained  altogether  132*8417  of  silver  chloride. 
Thus  from  the  mean  of  seven  determinations  it  appears  that  100 
parts  of  silver  give  132*8445  parts  of  silver  chloride — that  is,  that 
32*8445  parts  of  chlorine  are  able  to  combine  with  100  parts  of 
silver  and  with  that  quantity  of  sodium  which  is  contained  in 
54*2078  parts  of  sodium  chloride.  These  observations  show  that 
32*8445  parts  of  chlorine  combine  with  100  parts  of  silver  and 
with  21*3633  parts  of  sodium.  From  these  figures  expressing  the 
relation  between  the  combining  weights  of  chlorine,  silver,  and  sodium, 
it  would  be  possible  to  determine  their  atomic  weights — that  is, 
the  combining  quantity  of  these  elements  with  respect  to  one  part 
by  weight  of  hydrogen  or  16  parts  of  oxygen,  if  there  existed  a  series 
of  similarly  accurate  determinations  for  the  reactions  between  hydrogen 
or  oxygen  and  one  of  these  ele  nents — chlorine,  sodium,  or  silver.  Tf 
we  determine  the  quantity  of  silver  chloride  which  is  obtained  from 
silver  chlorate,  AgC103,  we  shall  know  the  relation  between  the  com- 
bining weights  of  silver  chloride  and  oxygen,  so  that,  taking  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  as  a  constant  magnitude,  we  can  learn  from  this 
reaction  the  combining  weight  of  silver  chloride,  and  from  the  prece- 
ding numbers  the  combining  weights  of  chlorine  and  silver.  For  this 
purpose  it  was  first  necessary  to  obtain  pure  silver  chlorate.  This 
was  done  by  Stas  by  acting  on  silver  oxide  or  carbonate  of  silver 
suspended  in  water,  with  gaseous  chlorine.26 

The  decomposition  of  the  silver  chlorate  thus  obtained  was  accom- 
plished by  means  of  the  action  of  a  solution  of  sulphurous  anhydride  on 
it.  The  salt  was  first  fused  by  carefully  heating  it  at  243°.  The  solution 

w  This  is  how  lie  describes  the  phenomenon  which  then  takes  place  :  if  silver  oxide 
or  carbonate  be  suspended  in  water,  and  an  excess  of  water  saturated  with  chlorine  be 
added,  then  all  the  silver  is  converted  into  chloride,  just  as  is  the  case  with  oxide  or  car- 
bonate of  mercury,  and  the  water  then  contains,  besides  the  excess  of  chlorine,  only  pure 
hypoehlorous  acid  without  the  least  trace  of  chloric  or  chlorous  acid.  If  a  stream  of 
chlorine  be  passed  into  water  containing  an  excess  of  silver  oxide  or  silver  carbonate, 
while  the  liquid  is  continually  shaken,  then  the  reaction  is  the  same  as  the  preceding; 
silver  chloride  and  hypoehlorous  acid  are  formed.  But  this  acid  does  not  long  remain  in 
a  free  state  ;  it  gradually  acts  on  the  silver  oxide  and  gives  silver  hypochlorite.  If,  after 
some  time,  the  current  of  chlorine  is  stopped  but  the  shaking  is  continued,  then  the 
liquid  loses  its  characteristic  odour  of  hypoehlorous  acid,  while 'preserving  its  energetic 
decolorising  property,  because  the  silver  hypochlorite  which  is  formed  is  easily  soluble  in 
water.  In  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  silver  oxide  this  salt  can  be  kept  for  several  days 
without  decomposition,  but  it  is  exceedingly  unstable  when  there  is  not  an  excess  of 
silver  oxide  or  carbonate  present.  So  long  as  the  solution  of  silver  hypochlorite  is 
shaken  up  with  the  silver  oxide,  it  preserves  its  transparency  and  bleaching  property, 
but  directly  it  is  allowed  to  stand,  and  the  silver  oxide  settles,  it  becomes  rapidly  cloudy 
and  deposits  large  flakes  of  silver  chloride,  so  that  the  black  silver  oxide  which  had 
settled  becomes  covered  with  the  white  precipitate.  The  liquid  then  loses  its  bleaching 
properties,   and   contains    silver  chlorate   in    solution,   which  has  a   slightly  alkaline 
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of  sulphurous  anhydride  u??d  was  one  saturated  at  0°.  Sulphurous 
anhydride  in  dilute  solutions  is  oxidised  at  the  expense  of  silver 
chlorate,  even  at  low  temperatures,  with  great  ease  if  the  liquid  be 
continually  shaken,  sulphuric  acid  and  silver  chloride  being  formed  : 
AgC103  +  3S02  +  3H20=A^Cl  +  3H2SO<.  After  decomposition,  the 
resultant  liquid  was-eubjected  to  evaporation,  and  the  residue  of  silver 
chloride  was  weighed.  Thus  the  process  consisted  in  taking  a  known 
weight  of  silver  chlorate,  con vei  ting  it  into  silver  chloride,  and  deter- 
mining the  weight  of  the  latter.  The  analysis  conducted  in  this 
manner  gave  the  following  results,  which,  like  the  preceding,  designate 
the  weight  in  a  vacuum  calculated  from  the  weights  obtained  in  air.  In 
the  first  experiment  it  appeared  that  1387890  grams  of  silver  chlorate 
gave  103*9795  parts  of  silver  chloride,  and  in  the  second  experiment 
that  259*5287  grams  of  chlorate  gave  194*44515  grams  of  silver 
chloride,  and  after  fusion  194*4435  grams.  The  mean  result  of  both 
experiments,  converted  into  percentages,  shows  that  100  parts  of  silver 
chlorate  contain  74*9205  of  silver  chloride  and  25*0795  parts  of  oxygen. 
From  this  it  is  possible  to  calculate  the  combining  weight  of  silver 
chloride,  because  in  the  decomposition  of  silver  chlorate  there  are' 
obtained  three  atoms  of  oxygen  and  a  combining  weight  of  silver 
chloride  :  AgC103=AgCl-|-30.  Taking  the  weight  of  an  atom 
of  oxygen  to  be  16,  we  find  that  the  combining  weight  of  silver 
chloride  is,  judging  from  the  mean  result,  equal  to  143*395.  Thus  if 
O=10,  AgCl= 143*395,  and  as,  judging  from  the  preceding  experi- 
ments, silver  chloride  contains  32*8445  parts  of  chlorine  per  100  parts 
of  silver,  therefore  the  weight  of  the  atom  of  silver  will  be  107*942  and 
of  chlorine  35*453.  The  weight  of  the  atom  of  sodium  is  determined  from 
the  fact  that  21*3633  parts  of  sodium  chloride  combine  with  32*8445 
parts  of  chlorine,  and  consequently  Na  =  23*0599.     This  conclusion  is 

reaction,  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  small  amount  of  dissolved  oxide.    In  this  manner  the 
reactions  whi<  h  ore  consecutively  accomplished  may  be  expressed  by  the  equations : 

(CI,  +  :JAg..O  +  3H./)  =  CAgCl  +  6HC10 ;  6HC10  +  3Ag20  =  SH^O  +  6AgC10 ; 

OAgCIO  =  4  AgCl  +  2AgC105. 

Hence,  Stas  gives  the  following  method  for  the  preparation  of  silver  chlorate.  A  slow 
current  of  chlorine  is  caused  to  act  on  oxide  of  silver,  suspended  in  water,  which  is  pot 
into  a  btate  of  continuous  movement.  The  shaking  is  continued  after  the  supply  of 
chlorine  has  been  stopped,  in  order  that  the  free  hypochlorous  acid  should  pass  into 
silver  hy]M>chlorite,  and  the  resultant  solution  of  the  hypochlorite  is  drawn  off  from  the 
sediment  of  the  execs*  of  silver  oxide.  This  solution  decomposes  spontaneously  into 
silver  chloride  and  chlorate.  The  pure  silver  chlorate,  AgClOj,  does  not  change  nnder 
the  action  of  light.  The  salt  is  made  ready  for  further  use  by  drying  it  in  dry  air  at 
1C0''.  It  is  necessary  during  drying  to  prevent  the  access  of  any  organic  matter ;  this  is 
done  by  filtering  the  air  through  cotton  wool,  and  passing  it  over  a  layer  of  red-hot  copper 
oxide. 
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obtained  by  the  analysis  of  silver  chlorate.  This  result  was  verified  by 
means  of  the  analysis  of  potassium  chlorate  by  decomposing  it  by  heat 
and  determining  the  weight  of  the  potassium  chloride  formed,  and  also 
by  accomplishing  the  same  decomposition  by  igniting  the  chlorate  in  a 
stream  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  combining  weight  of  potassium 
chloride  was  thus  determined,  and  another  series  of  determinations 
confirmed  the  relation  between  chlorine,  potassium,  and  silver,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  relation  between  sodium,  chlorine,  and  silver  was 
determined  above.  Consequently,  the  combining  weights  of  sodium, 
chlorine,  and  potassium  could  be  deduced  by  conjoining  these  data  with 
the  analysis  of  silver  chlorate  and  the  synthesis  of  silver  chloride.  The 
agreement  between  the  results  showed  that  the  determinations  made 
by  the  above  method  were  perfectly  correct,  and  did  not  depend  in  any 
considerable  degree  on  the  methods  which  were  employed  in  the  pre- 
ceding determinations,  as  the  combining  weights  of  chlorine  and  silver 
obtained  were  the  same  as  before.  There  was  naturally  a  difference, 
but  so  small  a  one  that  it  indubitably  depended  on  the  errors  incidental 
to  every  process  of  weighing  and  experiment.  The  combining  weight 
of  silver  was  also  established  by  Stas,  by  means  of  the  synthesis  of 
silver  sulphide  and  the  analysis  of  silver  sulphate.  The  combining 
weight  obtained  by  this  method  was  107*920.  The  synthesis  of  silver 
iodide  and  the  analysis  of  silver  iodate  gave  the  figure  107*928.  The 
synthesis  of  silver  bromide  with  the  analysis  of  silver  bromate  gave  the 
figure  107-921.  The  synthesis  of  silver  chloride  and  the  analysis  of 
silver  chlorate  gave  a  mean  result  of  107*937.  Hence  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  combining  weight  of  silver  is  at  least  as  much  as  107*9 
— greater  than  107*90  and  less  than  107*95.  Stas  determined  the 
combining  weights  of  many  other  elements  in  this  manner,  such  as 
lithium,  potassium,  sodium,  bromine,  chlorine,  iodine,  and  also  nitrogen, 
because  the  determination  of  the  amount  of  silver  nitrate  obtained 
from  a  given  amount  of  silver  already  gives  the  combining  weight  of 
nitrogen.  Taking  the  combining  weight  of  oxygen  as  16,  he  obtained 
the  following  combining  weights  for  these  elements  :  nitrogen  14*04, 
silver  107*93,  chlorine  35*46,  bromine  79*95,  iodine  126*85,  lithium 
7*02,  sodium  2304,  potassium  39*14.  These  figures  differ  slightly  from 
those  which  are  usually  employed  in  chemical  investigations.  They 
must  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  the  best  observations,  whilst  the 
figures  usually  used  in  chemical  practice  are  only  approximate — they 
are,  so  to  speak,  round  numbers  for  the  atomic  weights. 

The  exhaustive  investigations  conducted  by  Stas  on  the  atomic 
weights  of  the  above-  named  elements  have  an  important  significance 
in  the  solution  of  the  problems  as  to  whether  the  atomic  weights  of  the 
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elements  can  be  expressed  in  whole  n-tnbsrs  if  the  unit  taken  Le  the 
atomic  weight  of  hvdrxceii.  Prosst,  ir.  the  r^jv-^;r;g  of  this  centwv, 
crated  That  this  was  the  case,  a^d  held  tLa:  tie  atomic  weights  of  the 
^"eL^r-'.s  are  multiples  of  the  atonic  wei^L:  •  £  hydrogen.  The  subse- 
quent detenz.ir.at  ions  of  Berzelius.  Pen^v.  Man-hand.  Marignac.  Dumas, 
a: A  in ■•re  especially  of  Stas.  proved  this  ■>:  ^elusion  to  be  iirjustitiable ; 
f«~cau«e.  for  example,  a  whole  seri^  •  •:  elements  proved  to  have 
fractional  atomic  w*icrhts — for  examj  le,  eLIorin?.  about  35*5.  In  virtue 
of  this.  Marigr.ac  and  Dumas  stated  that  the  atomic  weiiihts  of  the 
elements  are  expressed  in  relation  to  hydr*  «£*-::.  either  in  whole  numbers 
*  t  i:;  numbers  wi:h  simtle  fractions  of  the  E-a^nitude  i  and  i.  But 
Mass  researches  refute  this  supposition  also.  Even  between  the  com- 
bii.irjir  weight  of  hvdrosren  and  oxv-en.  there  is  not,  as  far  as  is  vet 
known,  jud^ir.g  from  the  reseaches  of  Du:-as.  Erdmann.  and  others 
(Vol.  I.  p.   14»*i.   tint  simple  relation   which  is  required  by   Pncnitt'* 


i 


r'  TL:=  hyj^tL«rs:s.  for  the  establi«>h:Tiei.t  or  refutation  of  which  so  many 
r.*ve  beei.  made,  if  ei:e-ri-i-gly  iia.;  rtAM.  lz.1  f^'lj  deserve*  the  attention  which  has 
\+ .er.  c*'*r~.  t-  •  it.  Ir.d~>h  if  it  a;«j*ra»vd  that  the  aMnl.  weights  of  all  the  elements  could 
1»;  eri reused  ir.  «h  !r  :.c:^l«rTS  with  reference  !'•  r.ydr-'-g*-::.  or  if  they  At  least  proved  to 
I*-  <oiML*-r.«TirhbI*:  with  or.e  Another,  then  i:  c-::il3  i«e  ifimed  with  confidence  that  the 
•=-!-;^e;.t-.  -sritl  ail  their  diversity.  w~re  formed  cf  ■:■:.■=•  l^AtrrL*!  condensed  or  grouped  in 
-.  ir.'-.a*  rr.ar.r.erf  into  the  stable,  and.  tinder  kn^wn  erriiiti.'-s.  nndecompo&able  groups 
whf'h  we  '-all  the  atom*  of  the  element*.  At  £r*t  :t  Ti?  supposed  that  all  the  elements 
**-z-  i.othing  else  bat  condense- 1  hydrogen  ;  tut  whei  i:  &j  :«rared  that  the  atomic  weights 
f  the  elements  could  not  be  expre>r*-d  in  whole  nurr.h-rrs  in  relation  to  hydrogen, 
th*-:.  it  rr^ight  «>til!  I*  supposed  that  there  exists  a  certain  material  from  which  both 
)-.  iro/er:  and  all  the  ether  elements  were  formed.  If  :t  api^red  that  four  atoms  of  this 
:r:a.teri*l  form  an  aVru  of  hylrog~s.  then  the  aUa  of  chlorine  would  present  itself  as 
'  •■:.-!  ^tir.g  -  f  1*2  ftt  n.?  of  this  substAn-.e.  the  weight  ««f  wh:»*e  atom  would  be  equal  to 
u*2-v.  But  iii  this  case  the  atoms  of  all  the  element*  should  be  expressed  in  whole 
.'  :r.xi\j*jm  with  re-je-ct  t:«  the  weight  of  the  at'-m  of  this  original  material.  Let  as  sop- 
\*  *-#  that  the  atonvic  r,- -right  of  this  material  :>  e«jua!  to  unity,  then  all  the  atomic  weights 
►hould  be  expr* -««:V1e  in  whole  nun.ht-rs  relatively  to  th.is  unit.  This  atom  of  one  ele- 
r.'i^r.t.  let  c^  »-uj'i^'^.  would  w*-:jh  m,  and  of  another  n.  but,  as  U^th  m  and  n  mast  be 
v  hole  r  brr.ber«.  it  i'.  ll<-r.  $  that  the  aU  mic  weight*  of  all  the  elements  would  be  commen- 
-'jrible.  But  it  i^  ^niheient  to  plance  c»ver  the  results  obtained  by  Stas,  and  to  be 
*-..:ir«-d  of  their  a-.r^rAcy.  tsT-ecially  for  silver,  in  order  to.  if  not  entirely  destroy,  at  least 
-tf.j.;r!y  nr.dermir>  .  this  attractive  hypothesis.     Therefore  we  must  refuse  to  be  assured 

•  '  the  buiMinj:  up  from  a  single  substance  of  the  element*;  kr.own  by  us.  This  assurance 
.'-  not  ^-jprrf-.rted  either  by  any  known  transformation  because  one  element  has  never 
}**'ii  ooTivert*-d  isito  a;iotl!«-r  element  .  nor  in  thec^mmensurability  of  the  atomic  weights 
of  th«-  *-lern«-nt«f.  Althoujrh  the  hypothesis  of  the  formation  of  all  the  elements  from  a 
->;/>  -'jb-tance  for  which  Cnokes  l:as  suggested  the  name  protyle-  is  most  attractive  in 

t-  compr'-henfiiven^-s.  it  cannot  be  denied  nor  accepted  for  want  of  sufficient  data. 
M  irisf/ia'.-  endeavourel.  however,  to  overcome  ^tas'<  conclusions  a*  to  the  incommensu- 
r«h.";ity  of  the  at^Uiir  weights  by  supjy>sing  that  in  hi*,  as  in  the  determinations  of  all 

•  •th"r  ob-*rv*-r-,  there  were  unperceive*!  errr»rs  which  were  quit-?  independent  of  the  mode 
'-!  olfWrrv-iition  ;  for  example,  silver  nitrate  may  be  supjx-sed  to  be  an  unstable  substance 
»■■  i'.h  chayiges,  under  the  heatings,  evaporations,  and  other  processes  to  which  it  is  6ub- 
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Among  the  platinum  metals  ruthenium,  rhodium,  and  palladium,  by 
their  atomic  weights  and  properties,  approach  to  silver,  just  as  the 
analogues  of  iron  (iron,  cobalt,  and  nickel)  approach  in  all  respects  to 
copper.     Gold  stands  in  exactly  the  same  position  in  relation  to  the 


jected  in  the  reactions  for  the  doWrm nation  of  the  combining  weight  ol  oilvor.  It  might 
be  supposed,  for  instance,  that  silver  nitrate  contains  some  impurity  which  cannot  be 
removed  liy  any  means;  it  mi-hl  also  In'  supposed  that  il  portion  of  the  ■>l<-tni?iit=a  of  tin- 
nitric  acid  are  disengaged  in  the  cvapo ration  of  [In-  solution  of  silver  nitrate  lowing  to  the 
decomposing  action  of  water!,  and  in  its  fusion,  and  that  we  have  not  to  deal  with  normal 
silver  nitrate,  lint  with  a  slightly  basic  salt.  In  this  ni-:i:  the  observed  combining  weight 
will  not  refer  to  an  actually  definite  chemical  compound,  but  to  sonic  miitura  for  which 
there  does  not  eiist  an;  perfectly  exact  combining  relation*.  Jliirigtmc  upholds  thin  pro- 
position by  the  (net  that  the  conclusions  of  Htaa  mid  other  observers  respecting  the  com- 
bining weights  determined  with  the  greatest  exactitude  very  nearly  agree  with  the 
proposition  of  the  coinmensurability  of  the  atomic  weights.  For  example,  the  combining 
weight  of  silver  was  shown  to  be  equal  to  10TOS,  so  that  it  only  differs  by  007  from 
the  whole  number  10fl.  which  is  generally  accepted  for  silver.  The  combining  weight 
of  iodine  proved  to  be  equal  to  12885— that  is,  it  differs  from  1ST  by  015.  The  com- 
bining weights  of  sodium,  nitrogen,  l.r inc.  chlorine,  and  lithium  are  still  nearer  to  the 

whole  or  round  numbers  which  are  generally  accepted.  But  Marianne's  proposition  will 
hardly  ctand  criticism  fllmnill  if  we  express  the  combining  weights  of  the  elements 
determined  by  Stas  in  relation  to  hydrogen,  then  the  approximation  of  these  weights  to 
whole  numbers  di.;appeai %  because  one  part  of  hydrogen  in  reality  does  not  combine 

with  111  parts  of  nsyjiunjint  wit  li  l.Vim  pail-. 1  therefore  ire  -hall  obtain,  taking  H-  I, 

not  the  above-cited  figures,  but  for  silver  107'G»,  for  bromine  79'75,  for  iodine  l!i«-f}S, 
magnitudes  which  are  still  further  removed  from  whole  numbers.  Besides  which,  if 
Harignac-s  proposition  were  true  the  combining  weight  of  silver  determined  by  one 
method — eg,  by  the  analysis  of  silver  chlorate  combined  with  the  synthesis  of  silver 
chloride— would  not  agree  well  with  the  combining  weight  determined  by  iiuot her  method 
— e.g.  by  menus  of  the  analysis  of  silver  iodate  and  the  synthesis  of  silver  iodide.  U  in 
one  case  a  basic  salt  could  lie  obtained,  in  the  oilier  case  an  ucid  salt  might  be  obtained. 
Then  the  analysis  of  the  acid  salt  would  give  different  results  from  that  of  the  basic  salt. 
Thus  Mnrignac's  arguments  cannot  serve  u»  a.  support  for  the  vindication  of  Proust's 
hypothesis. 

In  conclusion,  I  think  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  cite  tho  following  passage  from  a 
paper  read  by  me  before  the  London  ■t_li-.iiii.-iil  H-...I.  ty  ,u  l.s-;i  i  App.  udix  ii.i,  ivheie  1 
touch  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  complexity  of  the  elements  recognised  in  chemistry, 
owing  to  the  (act  that  many  have  endeavoured  in  apply  the  periodic  laiv  to  the 
ju-t  i lie.it i. in  of  tlii-  idea  '  taken  From  n  remote  nuliquily,  "hen  it  was  found  convenient 
to  admit  the  existence  of  many  gods  and  of  n  unique  matter.' 

'  When  we  try  to  explain  the  .nigin  of  tie-  idea  of  u  i pic  primary  matter,  we  easily 

trw  e  that,  in  the  alseu t  deductions  lr.nu  cipjcriuient,  it  derives  its  origin  from  the 

■lltllllifll  lllj  philosophical  attempt  at  discovering  some  kind  of  unity  in  the  immense 
diversity  of  individualities  nil  nil  we  see  around.  In  classical  times  such  a  tendency 
could  only  be  satisfied  by  conceptions  about  the  immaterial  world.  As  to  tho  material 
world,  our  ancestors  were  compelled  to  resort  to  some  h  vpolhe^is,  and  Ibey  adopted  the 
idea  ol  unity  in  the  Formative  material,  because  they  were  not  able  to  evolve  the  concep- 
tion o!  any  oilier  pn-sibb-  unity  in  order  to  connect  the  multifarious  relations  of  matter. 
Responding  to  the  same  legitimate  scientific  tendency,  natural  science  has  discovered 
throughout  the  universe  a  unity  ol  plan,  a  unity  of  forces,  and  a  unity  of  matter  ;  and 
the  convincing  conclusions  of  modern  science  compel  every  one  to  admit  these  kinds  of 
unity.  But  while  we  admit  unity  in  many  things,  we  none  the  less  must  also  explain 
the  individuality  and  the  apparent   diversity  which  we  cannot   lail  to  truce  everywhere. 
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heavy  platinum  metals,  osmium,  iridium,  and  platinum,  as  copper  and 
silver  do  to  the  two  preceding  series.  The  atomic  weight  of  gold  is 
nearly  equal  to  their  atomic  weights  ;  28  it  is  also  dense  like  these  metals. 
It  also  gives  various  grades  of  oxidation,  which  are  also  feeble,  both  in 
a  basic  and  an  acid  sense.  Whilst  near  to  osmium,  iridium,  and  pla- 
tinum, gold  at  the  same  time  is  able,  like  copper  and  silver,  to  form 
compounds  which  answer  to  the  type  RX — that  is,  oxides  of  the  compo- 
sition Tt.20.  Cuprous  chloride,  CuCl,  silver  chloride,  AgCl,  and  aurous 
chloride,  AuCl,  are  substances  which  are  very  much  alike  in  their 
physical  and  chemical  properties.  They  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  dis- 
solve in  hydrochloric  acid  and  ammonia,  in  potassium  cyanide,  sodium 
thiosulphate,  <fec.  Just  as  copper  forms  a  link  between  the  iron  metals 
and  zinc,  and  as  silver  unites  the  light  platinum  metals  with  cadmium, 
so  also  gold  presents  a  transition  from  the  heavy  platinum  metals  to 
mercury.  Copper  gives  saline  compounds  of  the  types  CuX  and  CuX2, 
silver  of  the  type  AgX,  whilst  gold,  besides  compounds  of  the  type 
AuX,  very  easily  and  most  frequently  forms  AuX3.      The  compounds 

It  was  said  of  old  "  Give  ub  a  fulcrum  and  it  will  become  easy  to  displace  the  earth.'* 
So  also  we  must  say,  "  Give  anything  that  is  individualised,  and  the  apparent  diversity 
will  be  easily  understood."    Otherwise,  how  could  unity  result  in  a  multitude  ? 

'  After  a  long  and  painstaking  research,  natural  science  has  discovered  the  individu- 
alities of  the  chemical  elements,  and  therefore  it  is  now  capable,  not  only  of  analysing, 
but  also  of  synthetising ;  it  can  understand  and  grasp  the  general  and  unity,  as  well  as 
the  individualised  and  multitudinous.  Unity  and  the  general,  like  time  and  space,  like 
force  and  motion,  vary  uniformly.  The  uniform  admit  of  interpolations,  revealing  every 
intermediate  phase ;  but  the  multitudinous,  the  individualised — like  ourselves,  like  the 
chemical  elements,  like  the  members  of  a  peculiar  periodic  function  of  elements,  like 
Dalton's  multiple  proportions — is  characterised  in  another  way.  We  Bee  in  it — side  by 
side  with  a  general  connecting  principle — leaps,  breaks  of  continuity,  points  which  escape 
from  the  analysis  of  the  infinitely  small — a  complete  absence  of  intermediate  links. 
Chemistry  has  found  an  answer  to  the  question  as  to  the  causes  of  multitudes,  and  while 
retaining  the  conception  of  many  elements,  all  submitted  to  the  discipline  of  a  general 
law,  it  offers  an  escape  from  the  Indian  Nirvana — the  absorption  in  the  universal — re- 
placing it  by  the  individualised.  However,  the  place  for  individuality  is  so  limited  by 
the  ull-grasping,  all-powerful  universal,  that  it  is  merely  a  fulcrum  for  the  understanding 
of  multitude  in  unity.' 

**  One  would  expect  from  the  periodic  law  and  analogies  with  the  series  iron,  cobalt, 
nickel,  copper,  zinc,  that  the  atomic  weights  of  the  elements  of  the  series  osmium, 
iridium,  platinum,  gold,  mercury,  would  rise  in  this  order,  and  at  the  time  of  the  esta- 
blishment (1809)  of  the  periodic  law,  the  determinations  of  Berzelius,  Rose,  and  others 
gave  the  following  values  for  the  atomic  weights:  Os  =  200, 1  =  197,  Pt  =  198,  An  =  196, 
Hg  =  200.  The  fulfilment  of  the  expectations  of  the  periodic  law  was  given  in  the  first 
place  by  the  fresh  determinations  (Senbert,  Dittmar,  and  Arthur)  of  the  atomic  weight  of 
platinum,  which  proved  to  be  nearly  190,  if  O  =  10  (as  Marignac,  Brauner,  and  others 
propose) ;  in  the  second  place,  by  the  fact  that  Seubert  proved  that  the  atomic  weight  of 
osmium  is  really  less  than  that  of  platinum,  and  approximately  Os  =  191;  and,  in  the 
third  place,  by  the  fact  that  after  the  researches  of  Kriiss,  Thorpe,  and  Laurie  there  was 
no  doubt  that  the  atomic  weight  of  gold  is  greater  than  that  of  platinum — namely, 
nearly  197. 
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of  this  type  frequently  pass  into  those  of  the  lower  type,  just  as  PtX4 
passes  into  FtX,  and  the  same  is  observable  in  the  elements  which, 
in  their  atomic  weights,  follow  gold.  Mercury  gives  HgX2  and  HgX. 
Thallium  gives  T1X3  and  T1X,  lead  gives  PbX,  and  PbXa.  On  the  other 
hand,  gold  in  a  qualitative  respect  differs  from  silver  and  copper  in  the 
extreme  ease  with  which  all  its  compounds  are  reduced  to  metothy  many 
means.  This  is  not  only  accomplished  by  many  reducing  agents,  but 
also  by  the  action  of  heat.  Thus  its  chlorides  and  oxides  lose  their 
chlorine  and  oxygen  when  heated,  and,  if  the  temperature  be  sufficiently 
high,  these  elements  are  entirely  expelled  and  metallic  gold  alone  re- 
mains.    Its  compounds,  therefore,  act  as  oxidising  agents.59 

In  nature  gold  occurs  in  the  primary  and  chiefly  in  quartzose  rocks, 
and  especially  in  quartz  veins,  as  in  the  Urals  (at  Berezoffsk),  in 
Australia,  and  in  California.  The  native  gold  is  extracted  from  these 
rocks  by  subjecting  them  to  a  mechanical  treatment  consisting  of 
crushing  and  washing.  Therefore  poor  ores  are  seldom  treated,  all  the 
more  as  in  many  localities  nature  has  already  accomplished  a  similar 
disintegration  of  the  hard  rocky  matter  containing  gold.80  These  dis- 
integrated rocks,  washed  by  rain  and  other  water,  have  formed  gold- 
bearing  deposits,  which  are  known  as  alluvial  gold  deposits.  Gold- 
bearing  soil  is  sometimes  met  with  on  the  surface  and  sometimes  under 
the  upper  soil,  but  more  frequently  along  the  banks  of  driod-up  water- 

*  Heavy  atoms,  although  they  may  present  many  points  of  analogy  with  lighter 
atoms,  are  more  easily  isolated  ;  thus  CigHj,,  although  it  combines  with  Br,  like  QMt, 
and  although  it  lias  the  same  common  properties,  yet  reacts  with  much  greater  difficulty 
than  C]H, ;  the  heavy  atoms  and  molecules  ore,  so  to  say,  inert,  and  already  saturated 
by  themselves.  Gold  in  its  higher  grade  of  oxidation,  Auj03,  presents  feeble  basic  pro- 
perties and  weakly-developed  acid  properties,  bo  that  this  oiide  of  gold,  AujOj,  may  be 
referred  to  the  class  of  feeble  acid  oiides,  like  platinic  oiide.  This  is  not  the  case  in  the 
highest  known  oxides  of  copper  and  silver.  But  In  the  lower  grade  of  oxidation,  auroas 
oxide,  Au.;0,  gold,  like  silver  and  copper,  presents  basic  properties,  although  they  are 
un energetic.  In  this  respect  it  stands  very  close  in  its  properties,  although  not  in  its 
types  of  combination  (AuX  and  AnXjl,  to  platinum  (PtX,  and  PtXJ  and  its  analogues. 

As  yet  the  general  chemical  characteristics  of  gold  and  its  compounds  have  not  been 
fully  investigated.  This  is  partly  due  to  very  few  having  undertaken  researches  on 
the  compounds  of  this  metal,  owing  to  its  difficult  accessibility  for  working  in  large 
quantities.  As  the  atomic  weight  of  gold  is  high  (Au  —  10T),  the  preparation  of  its  compounds 
requires  that  it  should  be  taken  in  large  quantities,  which  forms  an  obstacle  to  its  being 
fully  studied.  Therefore,  the  facts  concerning  the  history  of  this  metal  are  rarely  distin- 
guished by  that  exactitude  with  which  many  facts  have  been  established  concerning  other 
elements  more  accessible,  and  long  known  in  use. 

10  However,  in  recent  times,  especially  since  about  1870,  since  chlorine  (either  at  a 
solution  of  the  gaa  or  as  bleaching  powder)  and  bromine  have  been  applied  to  the  extrac- 
tion of  finely-divided  gold  from  poor  ores  (previously  roasted  in  order  to  drive  off  arsenic, 
sulphur,  and  oxidise  the  iron,  Fe),  the  extraction  of  gold  from  quartz,  and  of  that  which  U 
held  in  pyrites,  increases  from  year  to  year,  and  begins  to  equal  the  amount  extracted 
from  alluvial  deposit*. 
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eourses  and  running  sti-eatns.  The  sand  of  many  rivers  contains,  how- 
ever, a  very  small  amount  of  gold,  which  it  is  not  profitable  to  work;  for 
example,  that  of  the  Alpine  rivers  contains  5  parts  of  gold  in  10,000,000 
parts  of  sand.  The  richest  gold  deposits  are  those  of  Siberia,  especially 
in  the  southern  parts  of  the  Government  of  Yeniseisk,  the  South  Urals, 
Mexico,  California,  and  the  southern  coast  of  Australia,  and  then 
the  comparatively  poorer  alluvial  deposits  of  many  countries  (Hungary, 
the  Alps,  and  Spain  in  Europe).  The  extraction  of  the  gold  from 
ul lu vial  deposits  is  based  on  the  principle  of  levigatiou  ;  the  earth  is 
washed,  while  constantly  agitated,  by  a  stream  of  water,  which  carries 
away  the  lighter  portion  of  the  earth,  and  leaves  the  coarser  particles  of 
the  rock  and  heavier  particles  of  the  gold,  together  with  certain  sub- 
stances which  accompany  it,  in  the  washing  apparatus.  The  extraction  of 
this  washed  gold  only  necessitates  iiicc-liniiical  appliances,31  audit  is  no! 
therefore  surprising  that  gold  was  known  to  savages  and  in  the  most 
remote  period  of  history.  It  sometimes  occurs  in  crystals  belonging  to 
the  regular  system,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  in  nuggets  or  grains  of 
greater  or  less  magnitude.  It  always  contains  silver  {from  very  small 
<|uantities  up  to  30  p.c.,  when  it  is  called  'electrum')  and  certain 
other  metals,  among  which  l.iul  and  rhodium  are  sometimes  found. 
The  w-jut ratio-it •  •>/  l-h><  nifi.ru-  from  gold  is  generally  carried  od  witli 


51  Hut  tlif  panicle*  ul  gold  iu.>  miiieMim-s  -.o  kiuh.11  that  n  large  amount  in  lout  during 
the  washing.  It  ib  thou  profitable  In  have  rt-cuur-se  to  the  extraction  by  chlorine  ami 
Im.mmrfXoteBU). 

In  speaking  -I  tlic  extraction  of  gold  tin1  Inlhiwing  lcimiik-  inny  nr.t  be  out  of  place. 

In  California  advantage  is  taken  of  water  supplied  from  high  iiltituili-s  in  i.uh-.  [•■ 
have  a  powerful  head  of  wntci-,  with  which  the  rock*  lire  directly  mi  shed  oway,  thus 
avoiding  the  greater  portion  ol  the  meehftnic*]  labour  required  tor  Um  c  sob  h  tat  ion  of 

Mil-w  .li!|in-iti.. 

The  lost  residues  o(  gold  are.  sometimes  extracted  from  Band  by  washing  them  Willi 
mercury,  which  dissolves  the  gold.  T1hj  sand  mixed  with  water  in  caused  to  come  into 
contact  with  mercury  during  I  he  washing.     Tin-  uieicury  is  then  distilled. 

Mali)'  sulphurous  ol'ei,  even  pyrites,  contain  a  small  amount  of  gnld.     Compound*  of 

L.-,,l.i  with  bismuth,  lb  An.,,  tellurium,  AuTe.  Ic.ilvcritc},  Ac.  have  been  found,  njtuongli 

rarely. 

Among  the  minerals  which  accompany  g.  .hi.  ami  from  which  the  presence  ot  gold  may 
be  expected,  we  (nay  mention  white  i|mtIi,  titanic  ,ind  magnetic  iron  ores,  and  also  the 
following,  which  are  of  rarer  occurrence,  lircon,  topaz,  garnet,  and  such  like.  The  con- 
centrated gold  washings  first  under jtv  n  mechanical  treatment,  and  the  impure  gold  then 
obtained  ii  treated  for  pine  gold  by  various  mctlmds.  If  the  gold  contain  a  considerable 
amount  of  foreign  metals,  especially  lead  and  copper.it  is  sometime,  cupelled,  like  sihei-, 
solhiit  the  oiiilisahle  metals  may  be  niw-rbed  by  the  cupel  in  the  form  of  Olides,  but  in 
every  case  the  gold  is  obtained  together  with  silver,  because  the  latter  metal  also  a  not 
oiidiBed.  Nnmetimes  the  gold  is  extmcl.od  by  menus  ul  mercury  (and  the  mercury  sub- 
sequently driven  off  by  distillation),  that  is,  by  amalgamation,  or  by  smelting  it  with 
leod  (which  is  afterwards  removed  by  oxidation)  and  processes  like  those  employed  for 
e  gold,  like  silver,  does  not  oxidise,  is  dissolved  by  lead 


md  is  uom volatile 
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great  precision,  as  the  presence  of  the  silver  in  the  gold  does  not  in- 
crease its  value  for  exchange,  and  it  can  be  substituted  by  other  less 
valuable  metals,  so  that  it  is  an  entire  gain  to  extract  the  silver,  as  a 
precious  metal,  from  its  alloy  with  gold.  This  separation  is  conducted 
by  different  methods.  Sometimes  the  argentiferous  gold  is  melted  in 
crucibles,  together  with  a  mixture  of  common  salt  and  powdered  bricks. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  silver  is  thus  converted  into  the  chloride, 
which  fuses  and  is  absorbed  by  the  slags,  from  which  it  may  be  ex- 
tracted by  tho  usual  methods.  The  silver  is  also  extracted  from  gold  by 
treating  it  with  boiling  sulphuric  acid,  which  does  not  act  on  the  gold 
but  dissolves  the  silver.  But  if  the  alloy  does  not  contain  a  large  propor- 
tion of  silver  it  cannot  be  extracted  by  this  method,  or,  at  all  events,  the 
separation  will  be  imperfect,  and  therefore  a  fresh  amount  of  silver  is 
added  (by  fusion)  to  the  gold,  in  such  a  quantity  that  the  alloy  con- 
tains twice  as  much  silver  as  gold.  The  silver  which  is  added  is  pre- 
ferably such  as  contains  gold,  which  is  very  frequently  the  case.  The 
alloy  thus  formed  is  poured  in  a  thin  stream  into  water,  by  which 
means  it  is  obtained  in  a  granulated  form,  which  is  then  boiled  with 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  three  parts  of  acid  being  used  for  one  part 
of  alloy.  The  sulphuric  acid  extracts  all  the  silver  without  acting 
on  the  gold.  It  is  best,  however,  to  pour  off  the  first  portion  of  the 
acid,  which  has  dissolved  the  silver,  and  then  treat  the  residue  of  still 
imperfectly  pure  gold  with  a  fresh  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  gold 
is  thus  obtained  in  the  form  of  powder,  which  is  washed  with  water 
until  it  is  quite  free  from  silver.  The  silver  is  precipitated  from 
the  solution  by  means  of  copper,  so  that  cupric  sulphate  and  metallic 
silver  are  obtained.  This  process  is  carried  out  in  many  countries,  as  in 
Russia,  at  the  Government  mints. 

Gold  is  generally  used  in  practice  alloyed  with  copper  ;  because 
pure  gold,  like  pure  silver,  is  very  soft,  and  therefore  soon  worn  away. 
In  assaying  or  determining  the  amount  of  pure  gold  in  such  an  alloy 
it  is  usual  to  add  silver  to  the  gold  in  order  to  make  up  an  alloy 
containing  three  parts  of  silver  to  one  of  gold.  This  is  known  as 
qua  i' tat  ion  (becau.se  the  alloy  contains  \  of  gold),  and  the  resultant 
alloy  is  treated  with  nitric  acid.  If  the  silver  be  not  in  excess  over 
the  gold,  it  is  not  all  dissolved  by  the  nitric  acid,  and  this  is  the  reason 
of  the  quartation.  The  amount  of  pure  gold  (assay)  is  determined  by 
weighing  the  gold  which  remains  after  this  treatment.  English  gold 
(=22  carats)  coinage  is  composed  of  an  alloy  containing  91-66  p.c.  of 
gold,  but  for  many  articles  gold  is  frequently  used  containing  a  larger 
amount  of  foreign  metals. 

Pure  goid  may  be  obtained  from  gold  alloys  by  dissolving  in  aqua 
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regia,  and  then  willing  ferrous  sulphate  to  the  solution  or  heating  it 
with  a  solution  of  oxalic  acid.  These  deoxidising  agents  reduce  th? 
gold,  but  nut  the  other  metals.  The  chlorine  combined  with  tha  gold 
thou  acts  like  free  chlorine.  The  gold,  thus  reduced,  is  precipitated  as 
an  exceedingly  fine  brown  powder.  It  is  then  washed  with  water,  :iud 
fused  witli  nitre  or  borax.  Pure  gold  reflects  a  yellow  light,  and  in 
the  form  of  very  thin  sheets,  into  which  it  can  be  hammered  anil 
rolled,  it  transmits  a  bluish-green  light.  The  .specific  gravity  of  gold  is 
nearly  I9'5.  It  fuses  at  101)0°— at  a  higher  temperature  than  silver- 
andean  be  drawn  into  exceedingly  tine  wires  and  thin  sheets.  Gold 
leaf  is  used  for  gilding— for  instance,  it  is  glued  on  to  wood  by  means 
of  drying  oils.  With  its  softness  and  ductility,  gold  is  distinguished 
forits  tenacity,  and  a  gold  wire  two  millimetres  thick  breaks  under  n 
load  of  68  kilograms.  Gold  vaporises  even  at  a  furnace  heat,  so 
that  it  imparts  a  greenish  colour  to  a  flame  passing  over  it  in  a  furnace. 
In  a  chemical  respect,  gold  presents,  as  is  already  seen  from  its  general 
characteristics  given  above,  an  example  of  the  so-called  noble  metals— 
i.e.,  it  is  incapable  of  being  oxidised  under  any  heat,  and  its  oxide  is 
decomposed  when  calcined.  Only  chlorine  and  bromine  combine 
directly  with  it  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  but  many  other  metals 
and  non-metals  combine  with  it  at  a  red  heat — for  example,  sulphur, 
phosphorus,  and  arsenic.  Mercury  dissolves  it  with  great  ease.  It 
dissolves  in  potassium  cyanide  in  the  presence  of  air;  a  mixture  of 
sulphuric  acid  with  nitric  acid  dissolves  it  with  the  aid  of  heat, 
although  in  small  quantity.  It  is  also  soluble  in  aqua  regia  and  in 
selenic  acid.  Sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  nitric,  and  hydrofluoric  acids 
and  the  caustic  alkalis  do  not  act  on  gold,  but  a  mixture  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  with  such  oxidising  agents  as  evolve  chlorine  naturally 
dissolves  it  like  aqua  regia. 

As  regards  the  compounds  of  gold,  they  belong,  as  was  said 
above,  to  the  types  AuXa  and  AuX.  Auric  chloride  or  gold  tri- 
chloride, AuCI,,  which  is  formed  when  gold  is  dissolved  in  aqua  regia, 
belongs  to  the  former  and  higher  of  these  types.  The  solution  of  tins 
substance  in  water  has  a  yellow  colour,  and  it  may  be  obtained  pure  by 
evaporating  the  solution  in  aqua  regia  to  dryness,  but  not  to  the  point 
of  decomposition.  If  the  evaporation  proceed  to  the  point  of  crystal- 
lisation, a  compound  of  gold  chloride,  and  hydrochloric  acid,  AuHCl,,is 
obtained,  like  the  kindred  compounds  of  platinum  ;  but  it  easily  parti 
with  the  acid  and  leaves  auric  chloride,  which  fuses  into  a  red-brown 
liquid,  and  then  solidifies  into  a  crystalline  mass.  If  dry  chlorine  he 
passed  over  gold  in  powder  it  forms  a  mixture  of  aurous  and  auric 
chlorides,  but  the  aurous  chloride  is  also  decomposed  by  water  into 
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gold  and  auric  chloride.  Auric  chloride  crystallises  from  its  solutions 
as  AnClj.SHjO,  which  easily  loses  water,  and  the  dry  chloride  loses 
two-thirds  of  its  chlorine  at  185°,  forming  aurous  chloride,  whilst  at 
above  300°  the  latter  chloride  also  loses  its  chlorine  and  leaves 
metallic  gold.  Auric  chloride  is  the  usual  form  in  which  gold  occurs  in 
solutions,  and  in  which  its  salts  are  used  in  practice  and  for  chemical 
purposes.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Light  has  a  redu- 
cing action  on  these  solutions,  and  after  a  time  metallic  gold  is  deposited 
upon  the  sides  of  vessels  containing  the  solution.  Hydrogen,  at  the 
moment  of  its  evolution  and  even  in  a  gaseous  form,  reduces  gold  from 
this  solution  to  a  metallic  state.  The  reduction  is  more  conveniently 
and  usually  accomplished  by  ferrous  sulphate,  and,  in  general,  by  the 
action  of  ferrous  salts.** 

If  a  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide  is  added  to  a  solution  of  auric 
chloride,  a  precipitate  is  first  formed,  which  re-dissolves  in  an  excess  of 
the  alkali.  On  being  evaporated  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump, 
this  solution  yields  yellow  crystals,  which  present  the  same  composition 
as  the  double  salts  AuMCl,,  with  the  substitution  of  the  chlorine  by 
oxygen— that  is  to  s&y,  potassium  aurate,  AuKO,,  is  formed  in  crystals 
containing  3HvO.  The  solution  has  a  distinctly  alkaline  reaction. 
Auric  oj-id?,Au.j03,  separates  when  this  alkaline  solution  is  boiled  with 
an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid-  But  it  then  still  retains  some  alkali  ;  how- 
ever, it  may  be  obtained  in  a  pure  state  as  a  brown  powder  by 
dissolving  in  nitric  acid  and  diluting  with  water.  The  brown  powder 
decomposes  below  250"  into  gold  and  oxygen.  It  is  insoluble  in  water 
and  in  muny  acids,  but  it  dissolves  in  alkalis,  which  shows  the  acid 
character  of  this  oxide.  A  hydroxide,  Au(OH)3,  may  be  obtained  as  a 
brown  powder  by  adding  magnesium  oxide  to  a  solution  of  auric  chlo- 
ride and  treating  the  resultant  precipitate  of  magnesium  aurate  with 

"  Stannous  chloride  as  a  reducing  agent  also  acta  on 
precipitate  known  as  purple  of  Cauiut.  This  sobstoi 
mixture  or  compoand  of  aurous  oiide  and  tin  oxide,  is  ut 
and  glass.  Oxalic  acid,  when  heated,  reduce*  metallic  gi 
taken  advantage  of  for  separating  it  from  its  8oluti.ii 
takes  place  in  the  presence  of  water,  may  bo  expresi 
BAuCI;  *  SC.,H,U,  =  2Au  +  6HC1 +  6CO,.  Nearly  nil  orga 
action  ou  gold,  and  solutions  of  gold  leave  a  violet  stain  on  the  skin. 

Auric  chloride,  like  platink  chloride,  is  distinguished  for  its  eleorly-devcloped  faculty 
of  forming  double  salts.  These  double  salts,  as  a  rule,  belong  to  the  type  AuMCl,.  The 
above-mentioned  compound  of  auric  chloride  with  hydrochloric  acid  evidently  belongs 
to  Iho  same  type.  The  compounds  aKAuCl„GH.,0,  NaAuCl„2IIaO,  ABNH,Cl,JLO 
Mg(AuCl,),.2H,0,  and  the  like  are  easily  crystallised  in  well-formed  crystals.  Aurio* 
bromide,  AiiBr.,,  is  extremely  like  the  chloride.  Auric  cyanide  is  obtained  easily  in  the 
form  of  a  double  salt  of  potassium,  KAufCN},,  by  mixing  saturated  and  hot  solutions  of 
potassium  cyanide  with  auric  chloride  and  then  cooling. 
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nitric  acid.      This   hydroxide   loses   water   at    100"",   and    gives  auric 
oxide." 

The  starting-point  of  the  compounds  of  the  type  AuX  is  ;,•■!<{ 
mimoMoride  at  aurottt  oklorufo,  AuCl,  which  is  formed,  aa  mentioned 
above,  by  heating  auric  chloride  at  185°.  Aureus  chloride  forms  n 
yellowish  white  powder  ;  this,  when  heated  with  water,  is  decomposed 
into  metallic  gold  and  auric  chloride,  which  passes  into  solution  : 
3AuCl=AuG'l;,  +  2Au.  This  decomposition  is  accelerated  by  the  actiou 
nf  light.  Hence  it  is  obvious  that  the  compounds  corresponding  with 
aurous  oxide  are  comparatively  unstable.  But  this  only  refers  to  the 
simple  compounds  AuX;a<  some  of  the  complex  compounds,  on  the 
contrary,  form  the  most  stable  compounds  of  gold.  Huch,  for  ex- 
ample, is  the  cyanide  of  gold  and  potassium,  AuK(CN)a,  It  is  formed, 
for  instance,  when  gold  dissolves  in  the  presence  of  air  in  a  solution  of 
potassium  cyanide:  4KCN  +  2Au  +  H20  +  0=2KAu(CN):,4-2KH'  >. 
The  same  compound  is  formed  in  solution  when  many  compounds  of 
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i.f  tin'  so-called  fulminating  gold,  which  contains  gold,  chlorine,  hydrogen,  nitrogen, 
and  osygen,  bnt  its  formula  is  not  known  with  certainty.  It  is  probably  a  aort  of  un- 
niimio-iiwtflllic  compound.  Au  .(l,INH;,  or  auiiiie  (like  the  mercury  compound).  This 
precipitate  explodes  at  H0°,  but  when  left  in  the  presence  of  solutions  containing  am- 
monia it  loses  all  it*  chlorine  and  becomes  unexplosive.  In  this  form  the  composition 
Au;0-.-2M!:..H  j"i  u  aacribed  to  it,  but  this  is  uncertain.  Auric  sulphide,  An.,*.,  it 
obtained  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  sulphide  on  a  solution  of  auric  chloride,  and  also  by 
directly  fusing  sulphur  with  gold.  It  has  an  acid  character,  and  therefore  distolTe* 
in  sodium  and  ammoninm  sulphides. 

sl  Potassium  aurous  cyanide  correarjondi  with  the  salts  of  the  type  AuKX,,  Ufa 
PtKjXj,  with  which  we  became  acquainted  in  the  last  chapter.  We  will  enumerate 
several  of  the  re  presentation  o!  this  class  of  compounds.  If  auric  chloride.  AuClj.  be 
mixed  with  n  wilution  of  soiliiim  Ibioculphate,  then  the  gold  passes  into  a  colnarlew 
solution,  nhiih  depnsiLs  c<>l<mrlr".s  i  rv-tuls,  1'i.iTitiiining  n  double  rhiosulphate  of  gold 
and  sodium,  which  are  easily  soluble  in  water  bnt  are  precipitated  by  alcohol.  The 
composition  ol  this  salt  is  N'hsAu(S,Oj)..,,2H~0.  If  the  sodium  thiosulphatc  he  repre- 
sented as  KaSjOjNa,  then  the  double  salt  in  question  will  be  AuK«(S.,0-Nnj5,aH,0, 
according  to  the  type  AuNaXj.  The  srdiui.'n  of  thii  oolonxleu  and  easily  orystallisable 
■alt  haa  •  sweet  taste,  and  the  gold  is  not  separated  from  it  either  by  ferrous  sulphate  or 
oxalic  acid.  This  salt,  which  is  known  as  Furdos  and  Gitn'i  salt,  is  used  in  medicine 
and  photography.  In  general,  aurous  catid*  exhibits  n  distinct  inclination  to  the  forma- 
tion of  similar  double  salts,  as  we  saw  also  with  PtX3;  for  example,  it  forms  siiuiUrsalU 
with  sulphurona  acid.  Thus  if  a  solution  of  sodium  sulphite  Isj  gradually  added  to  a 
solution  ol  wide  of  gold  in  ■oditun  hydroxide,  then  the  precipitate  at  tirst  formed  re- 
disaolves  to  a  cnloorless  solution,  which  contains  the  double  salt  Ni.-Au  Si  i.  .  . 
AnNalSOjNa],.  The  Mlatto-1  ol  this  nit,  when  mixed  with  barium  chlorul-.  lir-i  law 
a  precipitate  or  barium  sulphite,  and  then  a  red  barium  double  suit,  which  corresponds 
with  the  above  sodium  salt. 

The  oxygen  compound  of  the  type  AuX,  miroat  oxiile.AaJ),  is  obtained  as  a  greenish 
violet  powder  on  mining  aurou-  dil.iride  with  potassium  ihWidi-  in  the  cold.  With 
hydrochloric  acid  this  oxide  give--  gold  and  auric  chloride,  and  when  heated  it  easily 
»plits  Up  into  oxygon  mid  metallic  gold. 
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gold  are  mixed  with  potassium  cyanide,  because  if  a  higher  compound 
of  gold  be  taken,  it  is  reduced  by  the  potassium  cyanide  into  aureus 
oxide,  which  dissolves  in  potassium  cyanide  and  forms  KAu(CN').,. 
This  substance  is  soluble  in  water,  and  gives  a  colourless  solution,  which 
can  be  kept  for  a  long  time  and  is  employed  in  electro-gilding — that  is, 
for  coating  other  metallic  objects  with  a  layer  of  gold,  which  is  deposited 
if  the  object  be  connected  with  the  negative  pole  of  a  battery  and  a  gold 
plate  be  placed  on  the  positive  pole  and  an  electrical  current  passed 
between  them.  Then  the  gold  which  is  situated  on  the  positive  pole 
will  dissolve,  whilst  a  coating  of  gold  from  the  solution  will  be  deposited 
on  the  object 
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AN  ATTEMPT  TO  APPLY  TO  CHEMISTRY  ONE  OF  THE 
PRINCIPLES  OF  NEWTON'S  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

BY    PROFESSOR    MENDELEEFF. 

A   LECTURE   DELIVERED   AT  TIIE   ROYAL   INSTITUTION   OP   GREAT    BRITAIN 

ON   FRIDAY,    MAY   31,    1889. 

Nature,  inert  to  the  eyes  of  the  ancients,  has  been  revealed  to  us  as  foil  of 
life  and  activity.  The  conviction  that  motion  pervaded  all  things,  which  was 
first  realised  with  respect  to  the  stellar  universe,  has  now  extended  to  the 
unseen  world  of  atoms.  No  sooner  had  the  human  understanding  denied  to 
the  earth  a  fixed  position  and  launched  it  along  its  path  in  space,  than  it  was 
sought  to  fix  immovably  the  sun  and  the  stars.  But  astronomy  has  demon- 
strated that  the  sun  moves  with  unswerving  regularity  through  the  star-set 
universe  at  the  rate  of  about  50  kilometres  per  second.  Among  the  so-called 
fixed  stars  are  now  discerned  manifold  changes  and  various  orders  of  move- 
ment. Light,  heat,  electricity — like  sound — have  been  proved  to  be  modes 
of  motion ;  to  the  realisation  of  this  fact  modern  science  is  indebted  for 
powers  which  have  been  used  with  such  brilliant  success,  and  which  have  been 
expounded  so  clearly  at  this  lecture  table  by  Faraday  and  by  his  successors. 
As,  in  the  imagination  of  Dante,  the  invisible  air  became  peopled  with  spiritual 
beings,  so  before  the  eyes  of  earnest  investigators,  and  especially  before  those 
of  Clerk  Maxwell,  the  invisible  mass  of  gases  became  peopled  with  particles : 
their  rapid  movements,  their  collisions,  and  impacts  became  so  manifest  that 
it  seemed  almost  possible  to  count  the  impacts  and  determine  many  of 
the  peculiarities  or  laws  of  their  collisions.  The  fact  of  the  existence  of 
these  invisible  motions  may  at  once  be  made  apparent  by  demonstrating  the 
difference  in  the  rate  of  diffusion  through  porous  bodies  of  the  light  and 
rapidly  moving  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  the  heavier  and  more  sluggish  par- 
ticles of  air.  Within  the  masses  of  liquid  and  of  solid  bodies  we  have  been 
forced  to  acknowledge  the  existence  of  persistent  though  limited  motion  of 
their  ultimate  particles,  for  otherwise  it  would  be  impossible  to  explain,  for 
example,  the  celebrated  experiments  of  Graham  on  diffusion  through  liquid 
and  colloidal  substances.  If  there  were,  in  our  times,  no  belief  in  the  mole- 
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cular  motion  in  solid  bodies,  could  the  famous  Spring  hare  hoped  to  attain 
any  result  by  mixing  carefully-dried  powder*  of  potash  saltpetre  and  sodium 
acetate,  in  order  to  produce,  by  pressure,  a  chemical  reaction  between  these 
substance*  through  the  interchange  of  their  metals,  and  have  derived,  for  the 
conviction  of  the  incredulous,  a  mixture  of  two  hygroscopic  though  solid 
gaits  —  sodium  nitrate  and  potassium  acetate? 

In  these  invisible  and  apparently  chaotic  movements,  reaching  from  the 
Mars  to  the  minutest  atoms,  there  reigns,  however,  a  harmonious  order  which 
is  commonly  mistaken  for  complete  rest,  but  which  is  really  a  consequence 
of  the  conservation  of  that  dynamic  equilibrium  which  was  first  discerned 
by  the  genius  of  Newton,  and  which  has  been  traced  by  his  successors  in  the 
detailed  analysis  of  the  particular  consequences  of  the  great  generalisation, 
namely,  relative  immovability  in  the  midst  of  universal  and  active  movement. 

But  the  unseen  world  of  chemical  changes  is  closely  analogous  to  the 
visible  world  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  since  our  atoms  form  distinct  portions 
of  an  invisible  world,  a*  planets,  satellites,  and  comets  form  distinct  portions 
of  the  astronomer's  universe ;  our  atoms  may  therefore  be  compared  to  the 
solar  systems,  or  to  the  systems  of  double  or  of  single  stars  :  for  example, 
ammonia  (NH3)  may  be  represented  in  the  simplest  manner  by  supposing 
the  sun,  nitrogen,  surrounded  by  its  planets  of  hydrogen  ;  and  common  salt 
(NaCl)  may  be  looked  on  as  a  double  star  formed  of  sodium  and  chlorine. 
Besides,  now  that  the  indestructibility  of  the  elements  has  been  acknow- 
ledged,  chemical  changes  cannot  otherwise  be  explained  than  as  changes  of 
motion,  and  the  production  by  chemical  reactions  of  galvanic  currents,  of 
light,  of  heat,  of  pressure,  or  of  steam  power,  demonstrate  visibly  that  the 
processes  of  chemical  reaction  are  inevitably  connected  with  enormous  though 
unseen  displacements,  originating  in  the  movements  of  atoms  in  molecules. 
Astronomers  and  natural  philosophers,  in  ptudying  the  visible  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  and  of  matter  on  the  earth,  have  understood  and  have  esti- 
mated the  value  of  this  store  of  energy.  But  the  chemist  has  had  to  pursue 
a  contrary  course.  Observing  in  the  physical  and  mechanical  phenomena 
which  accompany  chemical  reactions  the  quantity  of  energy  manifested  by 
the  atoms  and  molecules,  he  is  constrained  to  acknowledge  that  within  the 
molecules  there  exist  atoms  in  motion,  endowed  with  an  energy  which,  like 
matter  itself,  is  neither  being  created  nor  capable  of  being  destroyed.  There- 
fore, in  chemistry,  we  must  seek  dynamic  equilibrium  not  only  between  the 
molecules,  but  also  in  their  midst  among  their  component  atoms.  Many 
conditions  of  such  equilibrium  have  been  determined,  but  much  remains  to  be 
done,  and  it  is  not  uncommon,  even  in  these  days,  to  find  that  some  chemists 
forget  that  there  is  the  possibility  of  motion  in  the  interior  of  molecules,  and 
therefore  represent  them  as  being  in  a  condition  of  death -like  inactivity. 

Chemical  combinations  take  place  with  so  much  ease  and  rapidity, 
possess  so  many  special  characteristics,  and  are  so  numerous,  that  their  sim- 
plicity and  order  was  for  a  long  time  hidden  from  investigators.  Sympathy, 
relationship,  all  the  caprices  or  all  the  fancifulness  of  human  intercourse, 
Heeincd  to  have  found  complete  analogies  in  chemical  combinations,  but  with 
this  difference,  that  the  characteristics  of  the  material  substances — such  as 
silver,  loi  example,  or  of  any  other  body — remain  unchanged  in  every  sub* 
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division  from  the  largest  masses  to  the  -smallest  particles,  and  consequently 
their  characteristics  must  be  a  property  of  its  particles.  But  the  world  of 
heavenly  luminaries  appeared  equally  fanciful  at  man's  first  acquaintance 
with  it,  so  much  so,  that  the  astrologers  imagined  a  connection  between  the 
individualites  of  men  and  the  conjunctions  of  planets.  Thanks  to  the  genius 
of  Lavoisier  and  of  Dal  ton,  man  has  been  able,  in  the  unseen  world  of  che- 
mical combinations,  to  recognise  laws  of  the  same  simple  order  as  those 
which  Copernicus  and  Kepler  proved  to  exist  in  the  planetary  universe.  Man 
discovered,  and  continues  every  hour  to  discover,  what  remains  unchanged 
in  chemical  evolution,  and  how  changes  take  place  in  combinations  of  the 
unchangeable.  He  has  learned  to  predict,  not  only  what  possible  combina- 
tions may  take  place,  but  also  the  very  existence  of  atoms  of  unknown  elemen- 
tary substances,  and  has  besides  succeeded  in  making  innumerable  practical 
applications  of  his  knowledge  to  the  great  advantage  of  his  race,  and  has 
accomplished  this  notwithstanding  that  notions  of  sympathy  and  affinity 
still  preserve  a  strong  vitality  in  science.  At  present  we  cannot  apply 
Newton's  principles  to  chemistry,  because  the  soil  is  only  being  now  prepared. 
The  invisible  world  of  chemical  atoms  is  still  waiting  for  the  creator  of  che- 
mical mechanics.  For  him  our  age  is  collecting  a  mass  of  materials,  the 
inductions  of  well-digested  facts,  and  many-sided  inferences  similar  to  those 
which  existed  for  Astronomy  and  Mechanics  in  the  days  of  Newton.  It  is 
well  also  to  remember  that  Newton  devoted  much  time  to  chemical  experi- 
ments, and  while  considering  questions  of  celestial  mechanics,  persistently 
kept  in  view  the  mutual  action  of  those  infinitely  small  worlds  which  are 
concerned  in  chemical  evolutions.  For  this  reason,  and  also  to  maintain  the 
unity  of  laws,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  must,  in  the  first  instance,  seek  to 
harmonise  the  various  phases  of  contemporary  chemical  theories  with  the 
immortal  principles  of  the  Newtonian  natural  philosophy,  and  so  hasten  the 
advent  of  true  chemical  mechanics.  Let  the  above  considerations  serve  as 
my  justification  for  the  attempt  which  I  propose  to  make  to  act  as  a  champion 
of  the  universality  of  the  Newtonian  principles,  which  I  believe  are  com- 
petent to  embrace  every  phenomenon  in  the  universe,  from  the  rotation  of 
the  fixed  stars  to  the  interchanges  of  chemical  atoms. 

In  the  first  place  I  consider  it  indispensable  to  bear  in  mind  that,  up  to 
quite  recent  times,  only  a  one-sided  affinity  has  been  recognised  in  chemical 
reactions.  Thus,  for  example,  from  the  circumstance  that  red-hot  iron  de- 
composes water  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen,  it  was  concluded  that  oxygen 
had  a  greater  affinity  for  iron  than  for  hydrogen.  But  hydrogen,  in  presence 
of  red-hot  iron  scale,  appropriates  its  oxygen  and  forms  water,  whence  an 
exactly  opposite  conclusion  may  be  formed. 

During  the  last  ten  years  a  gradual,  scarcely  perceptible,  but  most 
important  change  has  taken  place  in  the  views,  and  consequently  in  the 
researches,  of  chemists.  They  have  sought  everywhere,  and  have  always 
found,  systems  of  conservation  or  dynamic  equilibrium  substantially  similar 
to  those  which  natural  philosophers  have  long  since  discovered  in  the  visible 
world,  and  in  virtue  of  which  the  position  of  the  heavenly  bodies  in  the 
universe  is  determined.  There  whore  one-sided  affinities  only  were  at  first 
detected,  not  only  secondary  or  lateral  ones  have  been  found,  but  even  those 
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which  are  diametrically  opposit  2;  yet  among  these,  dynamical  equilibrium 
establishes  itself  not  by  excluding  one  or  other  of  the  forces,  but  regulating 
them  all.  So  the  chemist  finds  in  the  flame  of  the  blast  furnace,  in  the 
formation  of  every  salt,  and,  with  especial  clearness,  in  double  salts  and  in 
the  crystallisation  of  solutions,  not  a  fight  ending  in  the  victory  of  one  side, 
as  used  to  be  supposed,  but  the  conjunction  of  forces ;  the  peace  of  dynamic 
equilibrium  resulting  from  the  action  of  many  forces  and  affinities.  Car- 
bonaceous matters,  for  example,  burn  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
air,  yielding  a  quantity  of  hea%  and  forming  products  of  combustion,  in 
which  it  was  thought  that  the  affinities  of  the  oxygen  with  the  combustible 
elements  were  satisfied.  But  it  appeared  that  the  heat  of  combustion  was 
competent  to  decompose  the3e  products,  to  dissociate  the  oxygen  from  the 
combustible  elements,  and  th3refore  to  explain  combustion  fully  it  is  neces- 
sary to  take  into  account  the  equilibrium  between  opposite  reactions,  be» 
tween  those  which  evolve  and  those  which  absorb  heat. 

In  the  same  way,  in  the  case  of  the  solution  of  common  salt  in  water,  it 
is  necessary  to  take  into  account,  on  the  one  hand,  the  formation  of  compound 
par  tides  generated  by  the  combination  of  salt  with  water,  and,  on  the  other, 
the  disintegration  or  scattering  of  the  new  particles  formed,  as  well  as  of 
those   originally  contained.     At  present  we  find  two  currents  of  thought, 
apparently  antagonistic  to  each  other,  dominating  the  study  of  solutions: 
according  to  the  one,  solution  seems  a  mere  act  of  building  up  or  association ; 
according  to  the  other,  it  is  only  dissociation  or  disintegration.     The  truth 
lies,  evidently,  between  these  views ;  it  lies,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  prove 
by  my  investigations  into  aqueous  solutions,  in  the  dynamic  equilibrium  of 
particles  tending  to  combine  and  also  to  fall  asunder.     The  large  majority  of 
chemical  reactions  which  appeared  to  act  victoriously  along  one  line  have 
been  proved  capable  of  acting  as  victoriously  eveu  along  an  exactly  opposite 
line.     ElemenU  which  utterly  decline  to  combine  directly  may  often  be 
formed  into  comparatively  stable  compounds  by  indirect  means,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  case  of  chlorine  and  carbon  ;  and  consequently  the  sympathies 
and  antipathies  which  it  was  thought  to  transfer  from  human  relations  to 
those  of  atoms  should  be  laid  aside  until  the  mechanism  of  chemical  rela- 
tions is  explained.     Let  us  remember,  however,  that  chlorine,  which  does  not 
form  with  carbon  the  chloride  of  carbon,  is  strongly  absorbed,  or.  as  it  were, 
dissolved,  by  carbon,  which  leads  us  to  suspect  incipient  chemieal  action  even 
in  an  external  and  purely  surface  contact,  and  involuntarily  gives  rise  to 
conceptions  of  that  unitv  of  the  forces  of  nature  which  has  been  so  energe- 
tically insisted  on  by  Sir  William  Grove  and  formulated  in   his   famous 
paradox.     Grove  noticed  that  platinum,  when  fused   in   the  oxy hydrogen 
flame,  duriug  which  operation  water  is  formed,  when  allowed  to  drop  into 
wnter  decomposes  the  latter  and  produces  the  explosive  oxyhydrogen  mixture. 
The  explanation  of  this  paradox,  as  of  many  others  which  arose  during  the 
period  of  chemical  renaissance,  has  led,  in  our  time,  to  the  promulgation  by 
Henri   Sainte-Claire  Deville  of  the  conception  of  dissociation  and  of  equili- 
brium, aud  has  recalled  the  teaching  of  Berthollet,  which,  notwithstanding  its 
brilliant  confirmation  by  Heinrich  Rose  and  Dr.  Gladstone,  had  not,  up  to 
that  period,  been  included  in  received  chemical  views. 
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Chemical  equilibrium  in  general,  and  dissociation  in  particular,  are  now 
being  so  fully  worked  out  in  detail,  and  applied  in  such  various  ways,  that  I 
do  not  allude  to  them  to  develop,  but  only  use  them  as  examples  by  which 
to  indicate  the  correctness  of  a  tendency  to  regard  chemical  combinations 
from  points  of  view  differing  from  those  expressed  by  the  term  hitherto  ap- 
propriated to  define  chemical  forces,  namely,  *  affinity.'  Chemical  equilibria, 
dissociation,  the  speed  of  chemical  reactions,  thermochemistry,  spectroscopy, 
and,  more  than  all,  the  determination  of  the  influence  of  masses  and  the 
search  for  a  connection  between  the  properties  and  weights  of  atoms  and 
molecules — in  one  word,  the  vast  mass  of  the  most  important  chemical  re- 
searches of  the  present  day — clearly  indicates  the  near  approach  of  the  time 
when  chemical  doctrines  will  submit  fully  and  completely  to  the  doctrine 
which  was  first  announced  in  the  Principia  of  Newton. 

In  order  that  the  application  of  these  principles  may  bear  fruit  it  is  evi- 
dently insufficient  to  assume  that  statical  equilibrium  reigns  alone  in  chemical 
systems  or  chemical  molecules :  it  is  necessary  to  grasp  the  conditions  of 
possible  states  of  dynamical  equilibria,  and  to  apply  to  them  kinetic  prin- 
ciples. Numerous  considerations  compel  us  to  renounce  the  idea  of  statical 
equilibrium  in  molecules,  and  the  recent  yet  strongly -supported  appeals  to 
dynamic  principles  constitute,  in  my  opinion,  the  foundation  of  the  modern 
teaching  relating  to  atomicity,  or  the  valency  of  the  elements,  which  usually 
forms  the  basis  of  investigations  into  organic  or  carbon  compounds. 

This  teaching  has  led  to  brilliant  explanations  of  very  many  chemical 
relations  and  to  cases  of  isomerism,  or  the  difference  in  the  properties  of 
substances  having  the  same  composition.  It  has  been  so  fruitful  in  its  many 
applications  and  in  the  foreshadowing  of  remote  consequences,  especially 
respecting  carbon  compounds,  that  it  is  impossible  to  deny  its  claims  to  be 
ranked  as  a  great  achievement  of  chemical  science.  Its  practical  application 
to  the  synthesis  of  many  substances  of  the  most  complicated  composition 
entering  into  the  structure  of  organised  bodies,  and  to  the  creation  of  an  un- 
limited number  of  carbon  compounds,  among  which  the  colours  derived  from 
coal  tar  stand  prominently  forward,  surpass  the  synthetical  powers  of  Nature 
itself.  Yet  this  teaching,  as  applied  to  the  structure  of  carbon  compounds, 
is  not  on  the  face  of  it  directly  applicable  to  the  investigation  of  other  ele- 
ments, because  in  examining  the  first  it  is  possible  to  assume  that  the  atoms 
of  carbon  have  always  a  definite  and  equal  number  of  affinities,  whilst  in  the 
combinations  of  other  elements  this  is  evidently  inadmissible.  Thus,  for 
example,  an  atom  of  carbon  yields  only  one  compound  with  four  atoms  of 
hydrogen  and  one  with  four  atoms  of  chlorine  in  the  molecule,  whilst  the 
atoms  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  unite  only  in  the  proportions  of  one  to  ono. 
Simplicity  is  here  evident,  and  forms  a  point  of  departure  from  which  it  is 
easy  to  move  forward  with  firm  and  secure  tread.  Other  elements  are  of  a 
different  nature.  Phosphorus  unites  with  three  and  with  five  atoms  of 
chlorine,  and  consequently  the  simplicity  and  sharpness  of  the  application  of 
structural  conceptions  are  lost.  Sulphur  unite 3  only  with  two  atoms  of 
hydrogen,  but  with  oxygen  it  enters  into  higher  orders  of  combination.  The 
periodic  relationship  which  exists  among  all  the  properties  of  the  elements — 
such,  for  example,  as  their  ability  to  enter  into  various  combinations — and 
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their  atomic  weights,  indicate  that  this  variation  in  atomicity  is  subject  to 
one  perfectly  exact  and  general  law,  and  it  is  only  carbon  and  its  near 
analogues  which  constitute  cases  of  permanently  preserved  atomicity.  It  is 
impossible  to  recognise  as  constant  and  fundamental  properties  of  atoms, 
powers  which,  in  substance,  have  proved  to  be  variable.  But  by  abandoning 
the  idea  of  permanence,  and  of  the  constant  saturation  of  affinities — that  is 
to  say,  by  acknowledging  the  possibility  of  free  affinities — many  retain  a 
comprehension  of  the  atomicity  of  the  elements  *  under  given  conditions  * ; 
and  on  this  frail  foundation  they  build  up  structures  composed  of  chemical 
molecules,  evidently  only  because  the  conception  of  manifold  affinities  gives, 
at  once,  a  simple  statical  method  of  estimating  the  composition  of  the  most 
complicated  molecules. 

I  shall  enter  neither  into  details,  nor  into  the  various  consequences  follow- 
ing from  these  views,  nor  into  the  disputes  which  have  sprung  up  respecting 
them  (and  relating  especially  to  the  number  of  isomerides  possible  on  the 
assumption  of  free  affinities),  because  the  foundation  or  origin  of  theories  of 
this  nature  suffers  from  the  radical  defect  of  being  in  opposition  to  dynamics. 
The  molecule,  as  even  Laurent  expressed  himself,  is  represented  as  an  archi- 
tectural structure,  the  style  of  which  is  determined  by  the  fundamental 
arrangement  of  a  few  atoms,  whilst  the  decorative  details,  which  are  capable 
of  being  varied  by  the  same  forces,  are  formed  by  the  elements  entering  into 
the  combination.  It  is  on  this  account  that  the  term  '  structural  *  is  so  appro- 
priate  to  the  contemporary  views  of  the  above  order,  and  that  the  *  struc- 
turalists '  seek  to  justify  the  tetrahedric,  plane,  or  prismatic  disposition  of 
the  atoms  of  carbon  in  benzene.  It  is  evident  that  the  consideration  relates 
to  the  statical  position  of  atoms  and  molecules  and  not  to  their  kinetic  rela- 
tions. The  atoms  of  the  structural  type  are  like  the  lifeless  pieces  on  a  chess 
board :  they  are  endowed  but  with  the  voices  of  living  beings,  and  are  not 
those  living  beings  themselves ;  acting,  indeed,  according  to  laws,  yet  each 
possessed  of  a  store  of  energy  which,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
must  be  taken  into  account. 

In  the  days  of  Haiiy,  crystals  were  considered  in  the  same  statical  and 
structural  light,  but  modern  crystallographers,  having  become  more  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  their  physical  properties  and  their  actual  formation, 
have  abandoned  the  earlier  views,  and  have  made  their  doctrines  dependent 
on  dynamics. 

The  immediate  object  of  this  lecture  is  to  show  that,  starting  with 
Newton's  third  law  of  motion,  it  is  possible  to  preserve  to  chemistry  all  the 
advantages  arising  from  structural  teaching,  without  being  obliged  to  build 
up  molecules  in  solid  and  motionless  figures,  or  to  ascribe  to  atoms  definite 
limited  valencies,  directions  of  cohesion,  or  affinities.  The  wide  extent  of 
the  subject  obliges  me  to  treat  only  a  small  portion  of  it,  namely  of  substitu- 
tions, without  specially  considering  combinations  and  decompositions,  and 
even  then  limiting  myself  to  the  simplest  examples,  which,  however,  will 
throw  open  prospects  embracing  all  the  natural  complexity  of  chemical  rela- 
tions. For  this  reason,  if  it  should  prove  possible  to  form  groups  similar,  for 
example,  to  H4  or  CH„  as  the  remnants  of  molecules  CH4  or  C.2H7  we  shall 
not  pause  to  consider  them,  because,  as  far  as  we  know,  they  fall  asunder  into- 
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two  parts,  H2  +  HQ  or  CH4  +  H3,  as  soon  as  they  are  even  temporarily  formed, 
and  are  capable  of  separate  existence,  and  therefore  can  take  no  part  in  the 
elementary  act  of  substitution.  With  respect  to  the  simplest  molecules 
which  we  shall  select — that  is  to  say,  those  of  which  the  parts  have  no  sepa- 
rate existence,  and  therefore  cannot  appear  in  substitutions — we  shall  con* 
aider  them  according  to  the  periodic  law,  arranging  them  in  direct  dependence 
on  the  atomic  weight  of  the  elements. 

Thus,  for  example,  the  molecules  of  the  simplest  hydrogen  compounds — ■ 

HF  K^O  H3N  H4C 

hydrofluoric  acid  water  ammonia  methane 

correspond  with  elements  the  atomic  weights  of  which  decrease  consecutively 

F  =  19,  0  =  16,  N  =  14,  C=*12. 

Neither  the  arithmetical  order  (1,  2,  3,  4  atoms  of  hydrogen)  nor  the  total 
information  we  possess  respecting  the  elements  will  permit  us  to  interpolate 
into  this  typical  series  one  more  additional  element ;  and  therefore  we  have 
here,  for  hydrogen  compounds,  a  natural  base  on  which  are  built  up  those 
simple  chemical  combinations  which  we  take  as  typical.  But  even  they  are 
competent  to  unite  with  each  other,  as  we  see,  for  instance,  in  the  property 
which  hydrofluoric  acid  has  of  forming  a  hydrate — that  is,  of  combining  with 
water ;  and  the  similar  attribute  of  ammonia,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  a 
caustic  alkali,  NH3,H.20,  or  NH4OH. 

Having  made  these  indispensable  preliminary  observations,  I  may  now 
attack  the  problem  itself  and  attempt  to  explain  the  so-called  structure,  or 
rather  construction,  of  molecules — that  is  to  say,  their  constitution  and  trans- 
formations— without  having  recourse  to  the  teaching  of '  structuralists,'  but  on 
Newton's  dynamical  principles. 

Of  Newton's  three  laws  of  motion,  only  the  third  can  be  applied  directly 
to  chemical  molecules  when  regarded  as  systems  of  atoms  among  which  it 
must  be  supposed  that  there  exist  common  influences  or  forces,  and  resulting 
compounded  relative  motions.  Chemical  reactions  of  every  kind  are  un- 
doubtedly accomplished  by  changes  in  these  internal  movements,  respecting 
the  nature  of  which  nothing  is  known  at  present,  but  the  existence  of  which 
the  mass  of  evidence  collected  in  modern  times  forces  us  to  acknowledge  as 
forming  part  of  the  common  motion  of  the  universe,  and  as  a  fact  further 
established  by  the  circumstance  that  chemical  reactions  are  always  charac- 
terised by  changes  of  volume  or  the  relations  between  the  atoms  or  the 
molecules.  Newton's  third  law,  which  is  applicable  to  every  system,  declares 
that,  *  action  is  always  associated  with  reaction,  and  is  equal  to  it.'  The 
brevity  and  conciseness  of  this  axiom  was,  however,  qualified  by  Newton  in 
a  more  expanded  statement,  '  the  action  of  bodies  one  upon  another  are 
always  equal,  and  in  opposite  directions.'  This  simple  fact  constitutes  the 
point  of  departure  for  explaining  dynamic  equilibrium — that  is  to  say,  systems 
of  conservancy.  It  is  capable  of  satisfying  even  the  dualists,  and  of  explain- 
ing, without  additional  assumptions,  the  preservation  of  those  chemical  types 
which  Dumas,  Laurent,  and  Gerhardt  created  unit  types,  and  those  views  of 
atomic  combinations  which  the  structuralists  express  by  atomicity  or  the 
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valency  of  the  elements,  and,  in  connection  with  them,  the  various  numbers 
of  affinities.  In  reality,  if  a  system  of  atoms  or  a  molecule  be  given,  then  in 
it,  according  to  the  third  law  of  Newton,  each  portion  of  atoms  acts  on  the 
remaining  portion  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  the  same  force  as  the 
second  set  of  atoms  acts  on  the  first.  Wo  infer  directly  from  this  considera- 
tion that  both  sets  of  atoms,  forming  a  molecule,  are  not  only  equivalent  with 
regard  to  themselves,  as  thoy  must  be  according  to  Dalton's  law,  but  also  that 
they  may.  if  united,  replace  each  other.  Let  there  be  a  molecule  containing 
atoms  A  B  C,  it  is  clear  that,  according  to  Newton's  law,  the  action  of  A  on 
B  C  must  be  equal  to  the  action  of  B  C  on  A,  and  if  the  first  action  is  directed 
on  B  C,  then  the  second  must  be  directed  on  A,  and  consequently  then,  where 
A  can  exist  in  dynamic  equilibrium,  B  C  may  take  its  place  and  act  in  a  like 
manner.  In  the  s*me  way  the  action  of  C  is  equal  to  the  action  of  A  B.  In 
one  word  every  two  sets  of  atoms  forming  a  molecule  are  equivalent  to  each 
other,  and  may  take  each  other's  place  in  other  molecules,  or,  having  the 
power  of  balancing  each  other,  the  atoms  or  their  complements  are  endowed 
with  the  power  of  replacing  each  other.  Let  us  call  this  consequence  of  an 
evident  axiom  *  the  principle  of  substitution,*  and  let  us  apply  it  to  those  typical 
forms  of  hydrogen  compounds  which  we  have  already  discussed,  and  which, 
on  account  of  their  simplicity  and  regularity,  have  served  as  starting-points 
of  chemical  argument  long  before  the  appearance  of  the  doctrine  of  structure. 

In  the  type  of  hydrofluoric  acid,  HF,  or  in  systems  of  double  stars,  are 
includod  a  multitude  of  the  simplest  molecules.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  our 
purpose  to  recall  a  few  :  for  example,  the  molecules  of  chlorine,  CI,,  and  of 
hydrogen,  H2,  and  hydrochloric  acid,  HC1,  which  is  familiar  to  all  in  aqueous 
solution  as  spirits  of  salt,  and  which  has  many  points  of  resemblance  with  HF, 
HBr,  HI.  In  these  cases  division  into  two  parts  can  only  be  made  in  one 
way,  and  therefore  the  principle  of  substitution  ronders  it  probable  that 
exchanges  between  the  chlorine  and  the  hydrogen  can  take  place,  if  they  are 
competent  to  unite  with  each  other.  There  was  a  time  when  no  chemist  , 
would  even  admit  the  idea  of  any  such  action  ;  it  was  then  thought  that  the 
power  of  combination  indicated  a  polar  difference  of  the  molecules  in  com- 
bination, and  this  thought  set  aside  all  idea  of  the  substitution  of  one  com- 
ponent element  by  another. 

Thanks  to  the  observations  and  experiments  of  Dumas  and  Laurent  fifty 
years  ago,  such  fallacies  were  dispelled,  and  in  this  manner,  the  principle 
of  substitution  was  exhibited.  Chlorine  and  bromine  acting  on  many 
hydrogen  compounds,  occupy  immediately  the  place  of  their  hydrogen,  and 
the  displaced  hydrogen,  with  another  atom  of  chlorine  or  bromine,  forms 
hydrochloric  acid  or  bromide  of  hydrogen.  This  takes  place  in  all  typical 
hydrogen  compounds.  Thus  chlorine  acts  on  this  principle  on  gaseous 
hydrogen — reaction,  under  the  influence  of  light,  resulting  in  the  formation 
of  hydrochloric  acid.  Chlorine  acting  on  the  alkalis,  constituted  similarly  to 
water,  and  even  on  water  itself — only,  however,  under  the  influence  of  light 
and  only  partially  because  of  the  instability  of  HCIO — forms  by  this  principle 
bleaching  salts,  which  are  the  same  as  the  alkalis,  but  with  their  hydrogen 
replaced  by  chlorine.  In  ammonia  and  in  methane,  chlorine  can  also  replace 
the  hydrogen.    From  ammonia  is  formed  in  this  manner  the  so-called 
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chloride  of  nitrogen,  NCI,,  which  decompoBea  very  readily  with  violent  explo- 
sion on  account  of  the  evolved  gases,  and  falls  asunder  as  chlorine  and 
nitrogen.  Out  of  marsh  gas,  or  methane,  CH,,  may  be  obtained  consecu- 
tively, by  this  method,  every  possible  substitution,  of  which  chloroform, 
CHCla,  is  the  best  known,  and  carbon  tetrachloride,  CC1,,  the  most  instruc- 
tive. But  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  chlorine  and  bromine  act,  in  the  manner 
shown,  on  the  simplest  typical  hydrogen  compounds,  their  action  on  the 
more  complicated  ones  may  be  assumed  to  be  the  same.  This  can  be  easily 
demonstrated.  The  hydrogen  of  benzene,  CSH„,  reacts  feebly  under  the  influ- 
ence of  light  on  liquid  bromine,  but  Gustavson  has  shown  that  the  addition 
of  the  smallest  quantity  of  metallic  aluminium  causes  energetic  action  and 
the  evolution  of  largo  volumes  of  hydrogen  bromide. 

If  w e  pass  on  to  the  second  typical  hydrogen  compound— that  is  to  say, 
water— its  molecule,  HOH,  may  be  split  up  in  two  ways :  either  into  an  atom 
of  hydrogen  and  a  semimolecule  of  hydrogen  peroside,  HO,  or  into  oxygen, 
O,  and  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  H ;  and  therefore,  according  to  the  principle 
of  substitution,  it  is  evident  that  one  atom  of  hydrogen  can  exchange  with 
hydrogen  oxide,  HO,  and  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  H,  with  one  atom  of 
oxygen,  0. 

Both  these  forms  of  substitution  will  constitute  methods  of  oxidation — 
that  is  to  say,  of  the  entrance  of  oxygen  into  the  compound — a  reaction 
which  is  so  common  in  nature  as  well  as  in  the  arts,  taking  place  at  the 
expense  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  or  by  the  aid  of  various  oxidising  sub- 
stances or  bodies  which  part  easily  with  their  oxygen.  There  is  no  occasion 
to  reckon  up  the  unlimited  number  of  cases  of  such  oxidising  reactions.  It 
is  sufficient  to  state  that  in  the  first  of  these  oxygen  is  directly  transferred, 
and  the  position,  the  chemical  function,  which  hydrogen  originally  occupied 
is,  after  the  substitution,  occupied  by  the  hydroxyl.  Thus  ammonia,  NH„ 
yields  hydroxy lamine,  NH,(OH),  a  substance  which  retains  many  of  the 
properties  of  ammonia. 

Methane  and  a  number  of  other  hydrocarbons  yi old,  by  substitution  of 
the  hydrogen  by  its  oxide,  methyl  alcohol,  CH0(OH),  and  other  alcohols.  The 
substitution  of  one  atom  of  oxygen  for  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  is  equally 
common  with  hydrogen  compounds.  By  this  means  alcoholic  liquids  con- 
taining ethyl  alcohol,  or  spirits  of  wine,  C.H^OH),  are  oxidised  until  they 
become  vinegar  or  acetic  acid,  CHjO(OH).  In  the  same  way  caustic 
ammonia,  or  the  combination  of  ammonia  with  water,  NH3,H,0,  or  NHH(OH), 
which  contains  a  great  deal  of  hydrogen,  by  oxidation  exchanges  four  atoms 
of  hydrogen  for  two  atoms  of  oxygen,  and  becomes  converted  into  nitric  acid, 
NO.,(OH).  This  process  of  conversion  of  ammonium  salts  into  saltpetre  goes 
on  in  the  fields  every  summer,  and  with  especial  rapidity  in  tropical  countries. 
The  method  by  which  this  is  accomplished,  though  complex,  though  involving 
the  agency  of  all- permeating  micro-organisms,  is,  in  substance,  the  same  as 
that  by  which  alcohol  is  converted  into  acetic  acid,  or  glycol,  C^HjIOH).^  into 
oxalic  acid,  if  we  view  the  process  of  oxidation  in  the  light  of  the  Newtonian 
principles. 

But  while  speaking  of  the  application  of  the  principle  of  substitution  to 
water,  we  need  not  multiply  instances,  but  must  turn  our  attention  to  two 
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to  hydrogen  peroxide,  we  may  look  for  its  effecting  atill  further  substitu- 
tions of  hydrogen  by  means  of  which  we  may  expect  to  obtain  still  more 
highly  oxidised  water  compounds,  such  as  K.fi3  and  HaO,.  These  Schonbein 
and  Bunsen  have  long  been  seeking,  and  Berthelot  is  investigating  thorn 
at  present.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  reaction  will  stop  at  the 
last  compound,  because  we  find  that,  in  a  number  of  cases,  the  addition  of 
four  atoms  of  oxygen  seems  to  form  a  limit.  Thus,  OsO<,  KC10„  KMnO„ 
K,SO,,  Na.,P04,  and  such  like,  represent  the  highest  grades  of  oxiilution.' 

As  for  the  last  forty  years,  from  the  times  of  Berzelius,  Dumas,  Liebig, 
Gcrhardt,  'Williamson,  Fronkland,  Kolbe,  Kekule,  and  Butleroff,  most  theo- 
retical generalisations  have  centred  round  organic  or  carbon  compounds,  so 
we  will,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  leave  out  the  discussion  of  ammonia  deriva- 
tives, notwithstanding  their  simplicity  with  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  substi- 
tutions ;  we  will  dwell  more  especially  on  its  application  to  carbon  compounds, 
starting  from  methane,  CH,,  as  the  simplest  of  the  hydrocarbons,  containing 
in  its  molecule  one  atom  of  carbon.  According  to  the  principles  enumerated 
we  may  derive  from  CH.,  every  combination  of  the  form  CHaX,  CHjX^ 
CHX3,  andCX,,  in  which  X  is  an  element,  or  radicle,  equivalent  to  hydrogen — 
that  is  to  say,  competent  to  take  its  place  or  to  combine  with  it.  Such  are 
the  chlorme  substitutes  mentioned  already,  such  is  wood-spirit,  CHs(OH),  in 
which  X  is  represented  by  the  residue  of  water,  and  such  are  numerous  other 
carbon  derivatives.  If  we  continue,  with  the  aid  of  hydroxyl,  further  substi- 
tutions of  the  hydrogen  of  methane  we  shall  obtain  successively  CH.;(OH)5, 
CH(OH).,,  and  C(OH)4.  But  if,  in  proceeding  thus,  we  bear  in  mind  that 
CH;(OII).j  contains  two  bydroxyla  in  the  same  form  as  hydrogen  peroxide, 
H.,0.;  or  (OH);,,  contains  them — and  moreover  not  only  in  one  molecule,  but 
together,  attached  to  one  and  the  some  atom  of  carbon — so  hero  we  must 
look  for  the  same  decomposition  as  that  which  wo  find  in  hydrogen  peroxide, 
and  accompanied  also  by  the  formation  of  water  as  an  independently 
existing  molecule  ;  therefore  CHJ(OH)J  Bhould  yield,  as  it  actually  does,  im- 
mediately water  and  the  oxide  of  methylene,  CH^O,  which  is  methane  with 

1  Because  more  than  lour  atoms  of  hydrogen  never  unite  with  one  atom  of  the  ele- 
ments, and  because  the  hydrogen  compounds  {e.g.  UC1,  H,9,  H3P,  H4Si)  always  form 
their  highest  oxides  with  four  stoma  of  oxygen,  and  as  the  highest  forms  of  oxides  (OsO„ 
Ru04|also  contain  four  of  oxygen,  and  eight  groups  of  the  periodic  system,  corresponding 
to  the  highest  basic  ojideB  R,0,  RO,  R3Os,  ROj,  R,Os,  HOj,  RjO,,  and  KO„  imply  the 
above  relationship,  and  because  of  the  nearest  analogues  among  the  elements— such  as 
Mg,  Zn,  Cd,  and  Hg ;  or  Cr,  Mo,  W,  and  U  ;  or  Si,  Ge,  Sn,  ajid  Pt ;  or  F,  CI,  Br,  and  I, 
and  so  forth — not  more  than  four  aro  known,  it  seems  to  me  that  in  these  relationships 
there  ties  a  deep  interest  and  meaning  with  regard  to  chemital  mechanics.  But  because, 
to  my  imagination,  the  idea  of  unity  of  design  in  Nature,  either  acting  in  complex 
celestial  systems  or  among  chemical  molecules,  is  very  attractive,  especially  because  the 

are  not  only  separated  from  the  four  outer  by  asteroids,  but  differ  from  them  in  many 
respects,  as,  for  example,  in  the  smallness  of  their  diameters  and  their  greater  density. 
Saturn  with  his  ring  has  eight  satellites,  Jupiter  and  L'runus  have  each  four.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  in  the  solar  systems  also  we  meet  with  these  higher  numbers  four  and  eight 
which  appear  in  the  combination  of  chemical  molecules. 
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oxyzen  sT-l-stitnted  far  two  t^ms  of  hydroeen-  Exactly  in  the  same  manner 
on*  :f  CH  OH  ,  are  formed  uater  and  f:m_ic  acid.  CHO  OH-.  and  out  of 
C  OH  ,,  i*  pr  >i-<red  water  and  carbonic  aci  i.  or  directly  carbonic  anhydride, 
CO .  •ahioh  will  therefore  be  nothing  else  than  methane  with  the  doable  re- 
placerier..  •  i  pair*  of  hylr  oren  by  oxygen.  As  nctLin2  leads  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  f  nr  atoms  of  hydr>zen  in  methane  di-er  one  from  the  other, 
so  it  ■!-•?*  n  ■:  trotter  bv  wh.*:  means  we  obtain  azv  one  of  the  combinations 
indicated — thev  will  be  identical:  tha:  is  to  sav.  there  wiD  be  no  case  of 
act~i.il  isomerism,  alth-rrjjh  there  mav  easilv  be  snch  cases  of  isomerism  as 
have  been  ■ii^tinr-tished  bv  the  terra  metamerism. 

F-:rriic  ici-L  fj?  example,  ha*  two  atoms  of  by  drrsen.  one  attached  to  the 
carb-.n  left  fr  ,m  the  methane,  an  I  the  other  attached  to  the  oivsren  which 
has  entered  in  the  f  _.rm  of  hydr  >xyL  and  if  one  of  them  be  replaced  by  some 
sn:.-=tAr.~e  X  it  is  evilent  that  we  shall  obtain  snbstances  of  the  same  composi- 
tion, bit  ..  f  -iirferent  constriction,  or  of  di^erent  orders  of  movement  among 
the  m  j".e*r:!es.  an  i  therefore  en  i  >wed  with  other  properties  and  reactions.  If 
X  be  n-ethvL  CH: — that  is  to  say.  a  gro-p  capable  of  replacing  hydrogen 
be  rat -e  it  is  acnallv  contained  with  hv.Iro.-en  in  methane  itself— then  bv 
s-'itit-tinz  this  ??  ,up  for  the  original  hydrogen  we  obtain  acetic  acid, 
CC  H  O  OH  .  01:  of  f :-tziiI*.  anl  bv  substinti  >n  of  the  hvdrogen  in  its  oxide  or 
hvdr  ,x-.I  we  ■.■>..:  *:n  methrl  formate.  CHO  OCH.-.  These  substances  differ  so 
m~  :h  :"r :  n.  ncr.  other  phvsicallv  and  chemicallv  that  a:  first  sight  it  is  hardlv 
pos^V.e  to  ainit  that  they  contain  the  same  atom?  in  identically  the  same 
pr:rorti:r.*.  Acetic  acii.  f.-r  example.  boils  at  a  higher  temperature  than 
witer.  'in  I  has  a  higher  s-eciric  gravity  than  it,  whilst  its  metameride, 
me*?.-".  :  rmate.  is  lighter  than  water,  and  boils  a;  30= — that  is  to  sav.it 
evat>:  rat-s  verv  easilv. 

Let  as  now  tim  to  carlon  compound*  containing  two  atoms  of  carbon  to 
the  m-.lecile.  as  in  acetic  acid,  and  proceed  to  evolve  them  from  methane  by 
the  principle  of  *Ttb*t!n:ion.  This  principle  declares  at  unce  that  methane 
can  crtlv  be  split  Tip  in  the  four  following  wavs : — 

1.  Into  a  groip  CH4  equivalent  with  H.  Let  ns  call  changes  of  this 
nature  liiethylation. 

2.  Into  a  izroip  CH.  and  H..  We  will  call  this  order  of  substitutions 
meth  vie  nation. 

3.  Into  CH  ar.'l  H...  which  commutations  we  will  call  acetvlenation. 

4.  Into  C  and  H..  which  mav  be  called  carbonation. 

It  is  evilent  that  hy-lroearbon  comp}un»ls  contaming  two  atoms  of  carbon 
can  -inly  proceed  frvm  methane.  CH4.  which  contains  four  atoms  of  hydrogen 
bv  the  rirst  three  methods  of  substitution  :  carbonation  would  vield  free  carbon 
if  it  coul  1  take  place  directly,  and  if  the  molecule  of  free  carbon — which  is  in 
reality  very  complex,  that  is  to  say  strongly  polyatomic,  as  I  have  long  since 
been  proving  by  various  means — could  contain  only  C.,  like  the  molecules 
Oz.  H.,  Nr  and  so  on. 

By  methylation  we  should  evidently  obtain  from  marsh  gas,  ethane, 
CHjCH3  =  C^H,. 

By  methylenation— that  is.  by  substituting  group  CH,  for  H, — methane 
forms  ethylene,  CH^CH*  =  C,H4." 
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By  acetylenation— that  is,  by  substituting  three  atoms  of  hydrogen,  H3,  in 
methane — by  the  romnant  CH,  we  get  acetylene,  CHCH  =  C2H2. 

If  we  have  applied  the  principles  of  Newton  correctly,  there  should  not  be* 
any  other  hydrocarbons  containing  two  atoms  of  carbon  in  the  molecule. 
All  these  combinations  have  long  been  known,  and  in  each  of  them  we  can 
not  only  produce  those  substitutions  of  which  an  example  has  been  given  in 
the  case  of  methane,  but  also  all  the  phases  of  other  substitutions,  as  we  shall 
find  from  a  few  more  instances,  by  the  aid  of  which  I  trust  that  I  shall  be 
able  to  show  the  great  complexity  of  those  derivatives  which,  on  the  principle 
of  substitution,  can  be  obtained  from  each  hydrocarbon.  Let  us  content  our- 
selves with  the  case  of  ethane,  CH3CH3,  and  the  substitution  of  the  hydrogen 
by  hydroxyl.     The  following  are  the  possible  changes : — 

1.  CH3CH2(OH) :  this  is  nothing  more  than  spirit  of  wine,  or  ethyl 
alcohol;  C.X(OH)  or  C.2H60. 

2.  CH,(OH)CH,(OH) :  this  is  the  glycol  of  Wiirtz,  which  has  shed  so 
much  light  on  the  history  of  alcohol.  Its  isomeride  may  be  CH8CH(OH)a, 
but  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  CH(OH)2,  it  decomposes,  giving  off  water, 
and  forming  aldehyde,  CH3CHO,  a  substance  capable  of  yielding  alcohol  by 
uniting  with  hydrogen,  and  of  yielding  acetic  acid  by  uniting  with  oxygen. 

If  glycol,  CH2(OH)CH.2(OH),  loses  its  water,  it  may  be  seen  at  once  that 

CH  CH 

it  will  not  now  yield  aldehyde,  CH3CHO,  but  its  isomeride,        q     2»  the 

oxide  of  ethylene.  I  have  here  indicated  in  a  special  manner  the  oxygen 
which  has  taken  the  place  of  two  atoms  of  the  hydrogen  of  ethane  taken 
from  different  atoms  of  the  carbon. 

8.  CH3C(OH)3  decomposed  as  CH(OH)3,  forming  water  and  acetic  acid, 
CH3CO(OH).  It  is  evident  that  this  acid  is  nothing  else  than  formic  acid, 
CHO(OH),  with  its  hydrogen  replaced  by  methyl.  Without  examining 
further  the  vast  number  of  possible  derivatives,  I  will  direct  your  attention 
to  the  circumstance  that  in  dissolving  acetic  acid  in  water  we  obtain  the 
maximum  contraction  and  the  greatest  viscosity  when  to  the  molecule 
CH3CO(OH)  is  added  a  molecule  of  water,  which  is  the  proportion  which 
would  form  the  hydrate  CHX(OH)3.  It  is  probable  that  the  doubling  of 
the  molecule  of  acetic  acid  at  temperatures  approaching  its  boiling-point 
has  some  connection  with  this  power  of  uniting  with  one  molecule  of 
water. 

4.  CHj(OH)C(OH)3  is  evidently  an  alcoholic  acid,  and  indeed  this  com- 
pound, after  losing  water,  answers  to  glycolic  acid,  CH.2(OH)CO(OH).  Without 
investigating  all  the  possible  isomerides,  we  will  note  only  that  the  hydrate 
CH(OH),CH(OH).,  has  the  same  composition  as  CH.,(OH)C(OH)3,  and 
although  corresponding  to  glycol,  and  being  a  symmetrical  substance,  it 
becomes,  on  parting  with  its  water,  the  aldehyde  of  oxalic  acid,  or  the  glyoxal 
of  Debus,  CHOCHO. 

5.  CH(OH)  ,C(OH3),  from  the  tendency  of  all  the  preceding,  corresponds 
with  glyoxylic  acid,  an  aldehyde  acid,  CHOCO(OH),  because  the  group 
CO  (OH),  or  carboxyl,  enters  into  the  compositions  of  organic  acids,  and  the 
group  CHO  defines  the  aldehyde  function. 

6.  C(OH)3C(OH)3  through  the  loss  of  2H,0  yields  the  bibasic  oxalic  acid 
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CO(OH)CO(OH),  which  generally  crystallises  with  2H20,  following  thus"  the 
normal  type  of  hydration  characteristic  of  ethane.2 

Thus,  by  applying  the  principle  of  substitution,  we  can,  in  the  simplest 
manner,  derive  not  onty  every  kind  of  hydrocarbon  compound,  such  as  the 
alcohols,  the  aldehyde-alcohols,  aldehydes,  alcohol-acids,  and  the  acids,  but 
also  combinations  analogous  to  hydrated  crystals  which  usually  are  dis- 
regarded. 

But  even  those  unsaturated  substances,  of  which  ethylene,  CH,CH^  and 
acetylene,  CHCH,  are  types,  may  be  evolved  with  equal  simplicity.  With 
respect  to  the  phenomena  of  isomerism,  there  are  many  possibilities  among 
the  hydrocarbon  compounds  containing  two  atoms  of  carbon,  and  without 
going  into  details  it  will  bo  sufficient  to  indicate  that  the  following  formulae, 
though  not  identical,  will  be  isomeric  substantially  among  themselves : — 
CH3CHX,  and  CH2XCH2X,  although  both  contain  C.2H4X2 ;  or  CH..CX,  and 
CHXCHX,  although  both  contain  CyH..X^,  if  by  X  we  indicate  chlorine  or 
generally  an  element  capable  of  replacing  one  atom  of  hydrogen,  or  capable 
of  uniting  with  it.  To  isomerism  of  this  kind  belongs  the  case  of  aldehyde 
and  the  oxide  of  ethylene,  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  because  both 
have  the  composition  C(iH40. 

What  I  have  said  appears  to  me  sufficient  to  show  that  the  principle  of 
substitution  adequately  explains  the  composition,  the  isomerism,  and  all  the 
diversity  of  combination  of  the  hydrocarbons,  and  I  shall  limit  the  further 
development  of  these  views  to  preparing  a  complete  list  of  every  possible 
hydrocarbon  compound  containing  three  atoms  of  carbon  in  the  molecule. 
There  are  eight  in  all,  of  which  only  five  are  known  at  present.3 

Among  those  possible  for  C3H6  there  should  be  two  isomerides,  propylene 
and  trimethylene,  and  they  are  both  already  known.  For  C3H4  there  should 
be  three  isomerides :  allylene  and  allene  are  known,  but  the  third  has  not 
yet  been  discovered ;  and  for  C3H.2  there  should  be  two  isomerides,  though 


*  One  more  isomeride,  CHoCH(OH),  is  possible — that  is,  secondary  vinyl  alcohol, 
■which  is  related  to  ethylene,  CH^CH^  but  derived  by  the  principle  of  substitution  from 
CH,.  Other  isomerides,  of  the  composition  C.2H|0,  such,  for  example,  as  CCH5(OH), 
are  impossible,  because  it  would  correspond  with  the  hydrocarbon  CHCHj  =  C^H^,  which 
is  isomeric  with  ethylene,  and  it  cannot  be  derived  from  methane.  If  such  an  isomeride 
existed  it  would  be  derived  from  CH2,  but  such  products  are,  up  to  the  present,  unknown. 
In  such  cases  the  insufficiency  of  the  points  of  departure  of  the  statical  structural  teach- 
ing is  shown.  It  first  admits  constant  atomicity  and  then  rejects  it,  the  facts  serving  to 
establish  either  one  or  the  other  view ;  and  therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  we  must  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  structural  method  of  reasoning,  having  done  a  service  to 
science,  has  outlived  the  age,  and  must  be  regenerated,  as  in  their  time  was  the  teaching 
of  the  electro- chemists,  the  rodicalists,  and  the  adherents  of  the  doctrine  of  types.  As 
-we  cannot  how  lean  on  the  views  above  stated,  it  is  time  to  abandon  the  structural 
theory.  They  will  all  be  united  in  chemical  mechanics,  and  the  principle  of  substitution 
must  be  looked  on  only  as  a  preparation  for  the  coming  epoch  in  chemistry,  where 
such  cases  as  the  isomerism  of  fumaric  and  maleic  acids,  when  explained  dynamically,'  as 
proposed  by  Le  Bel  and  Van't  Hoff,  may  yield  points  of  departure. 

3  Conceding  variable  atomicity,  the  structuralists  must  expect  an  incomparably  larger 
number  of  isomerides,  and  they  cannot  now  decline  to  acknowledge  the  change  ol 
■atomicity,  were  it  only  for  the  examples  HgCl  and  HgCl?.  CO  and  C02,  PC15  and  PC  15. 
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neither  of  them  is  known  as  yet.  Their  composition  and  structure  is  easily 
deduced  from  ethane,  ethylene,  and  acetylene,  by  methylation,  by  methylena- 
tion, by  acetylenation  and  by  carbonation. 

1.  CSHS  =  CH3CH^CH3  out  of  CH3CH3  by  methylation.    This  hydro- 
carbon  is  named  propane. 

2.  C3Hfl  =  CH3CHCH3   out  of  CH3CH3  by  methylenation.    This  sub- 
stance  is  propylene. 

3.  C3Hrt  =  CH2CH.,CH.2  out  of  CH3CH3    by  methylenation.    This  sub- 
stance  is  trimethylene. 

4.  C3H4  =  CH3CCH  out  of  CH3CH3  by  acetylenation  or  from  CHCH  by 
methylation.    This  hydrocarbon  is  named  allylene. 

5.  C3H4  =  Cqj?*  out  of  CH3CH3  by  acetylenation,  or  from  CH^CHj  by 

methylenation,  because    qjt       =     pg    •    This  body  is  as  yet  unknown. 

6.  C,H4  =  CH.CCK,  out  of  CH.^CH,  by  methylenation.    This  hydro- 
carbon is  named  allene,  or  iso-allylene. 

CHCH 

7.  C3Ha  =        c      out  of  CH3CH3  by  symmetrical  carbonation,  or  out  of 

CHCH.J  by  acetylenation.    This  compound  is  unknown. 

CC 

8.  C3Ha  =  Ctt    out  of  CH3CH3  by  carbonation,  or  out  of  CHCH  by 

methylenation.     This  compound  is  unknown. 

If  we  bear  in  mind  that  for  each  hydrocarbon  serving  as  a  type  in  the 
above  tables  there  are  a  number  of  corresponding  derivatives,  and  that  every 
compound  obtained  may,  by  further  methylation,  methylenation,  acetylena- 
tion, and  carbonation,  produce  new  hydrocarbons,  and  these  may  be  followed 
by  a  numerous  suite  of  derivatives  and  an  immense  number  of  isomeric  sub- 
stances, it  is  possible  to  understand  the  limitless  number  of  carbon  compounds, 
although  they  all  have  the  one  substance,  methane,  for  their  origin.  The 
number  of  substances  is  so  enormous  that  it  is  no  longer  a  question  of 
•enlarging  the  possibilities  of  discovery,  but  rather  of  finding  some  means  of 
testing  them  analogous  to  the  well-known  two  which  for  a  long  time  have 
served  as  gauges  for  all  carbon  compounds. 

I  refer  to  the  law  of  even  numbers  and  to  that  of  limits,  the  first  enunciated 
by  Gerhardt  some  forty  years  ago,  with  respect  to  hydrocarbons,  namely, 
that  their  molecules  always  contain  an  even  number  of  atoms  of  hydrogen. 
But  by  the  method  which  I  have  used  of  deriving  all  the  hydrocarbons  from 
methane,  CH4,  this  law  may  be  deduced  as  a  direct  consequence  of  the 
principle  of  substitutions.  Accordingly,  in  methylation,  CH3  takes  the  place 
of  H,  and  therefore  CH^  is  added.  In  methylenation  the  number  of  atoms  of 
hydrogen  remains  unchanged,  and  at  each  acetylenation  it  is  reduced  by  two, 
and  in  carbonation  by  four,  atoms — that  is  to  say,  an  even  number  of  atoms 
of  hydrogen  is  always  added  or  removed.  And  because  the  fundamental 
hydrocarbon,  methane,  CH4,  contains  an  even  number  of  atoms  of  hydrogen, 
therefore  all  its  derivative  hydrocarbons  will  also  contain  even  numbers  of 
hydrogen,  and  this  constitutes  the  law  of  even  numbers. 

The  principle  of  substitutions  explains  with  equal  simplicity  the  conception 
of  the  limiting  compositions  of  hydrocarbons  CrtK.w+a,  which  I  derived,  in 
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18G1,4  in  an  empirical  manner  from  accumulated  materials  available  at  that 
time,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  limits  to  combinations  worked  out  by  Dr.  Frank- 
land  for  other  elements. 

Of  all  the  various  substitutions  the  highest  proportion  of  hydrogen  is 
yielded  by  methylation,  because  in  that  operation  alone  does  the  quantity  of 
hydrogen  increase ;  therefore,  taking  methane  as  a  point  of  departure,  if  we 
imagine  methylation  effected  (n  -  1)  times  we  obtain  hydrocarbon  compounds 
containing  the  highest  quantities  of  hydrogen.  It  is  evident  that  they  will 
contain  CH4  +  (n  -  1)CHQ,  or  C,iH2n+.,,  because  methylation  leads  to  the  addi- 
tion of  CH2  to  the  compound. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  by  the  principle  of  substitution — that  is  to  say, 
by  the  third  law  of  Newton — we  are  able  to  deduce,  in  the  simplest  manner, 
not  only  the  individual  composition,  the  isomerism,  and  relations  of  sub- 
stances, but  also  the  general  laws  which  govern  their  most  complex  combina- 
tions, without  having  recourse  either  to  statical  constructions,  to  the  definition 
of  atomicities,  to  the  exclusion  of  free  affinities,  or  to  the  recognition  of  those 
single,  double,  or  treble  bonds  which  are  so  indispensable  to  structuralists  in  the 
explanation  of  the  composition  and  construction  of  hydrocarbon  compounds. 
And  yet,  by  the  application  of  the  dynamical  principles  of  Newton,  we  can 
attain  to  that  chief  and  fundamental  object,  the  comprehension  of  isomerism 
in  hydrocarbon  compounds,  and  the  forecasting  of  the  existence  of  combina- 
tions as  yet  unknown,  by  which  the  edifice  raised  by  structural  teaching  is 
strengthened  and  supported.     Besides—  and  I  count  this  for  a  circumstance 
of  special  importance — the  process  which  I  advocate  will  make  no  difference 
in  those  special  cases  which  have  been  already  so  well  worked  out,  such  as, 
for  example,  the  isomerism  of  the  hydrocarbons  and  alcohols,  even  to  the 
extent  of  not  interfering  with  the  nomenclature  which  has  been  adopted,  and 
the   structural   system  will  retain  all  the  glory  of  having  worked  up,  in  a 
thoroughly  scientific  manner,  the  store  of  information  which  Gerhardt  had 
accumulated  about  the  middle  of  the  fifties,  and  the  still  higher  glory  of 
establishing  the  rational  synthesis  of  organic  substances.     Nothing  will  be 
lost  to  the  structural  doctrine  except  its  statical  origin ;  and  as  soon  as  it 
will  embrace  the  dynamic  principles  of  Newton,  and  suffer  itself  to  be  guided 
by  them,  I  believe  that  we  shall  attain  for  chemistry  that  unity  of  principle 
which  is  now  wanting.     Many  an  adept  will  be  attracted  to  that  brilliant  and 
fascinating  enterprise,  the  penetration  into  the  unseen  world  of  the  kinetic 
relations  of  atoms,  to  the  study  of  which  the  last  twenty-five  years  have  con- 
tributed so  much  labour  and  such  high  inventive  faculties. 

D'Alembert  found  in  mechanics  that  if  inertia  be  taken  to  represent  force, 
dynamic  equations  may  be  applied  to  statical  questions,  which  are  thereby 
rendered  more  simple  and  more  easily  understood. 

The  structural  doctrine  in  chemistry  has  unconsciously  followed  the  same 
course,  and  therefore  its  terms  are  easily  adopted ;  they  may  retain  their 
present  forms  provided  that  a  truly  dynamical— that  is  to  say,  Newtonian — 
meaning  be  ascribed  to  them. 

Before  finishing  my  task  and  demonstrating  the  possibility  of  adapting 

4  '  Essai  d'une  th^orie  sur  les  limites  des  combinaisons  organiques,'  par  D.  Mendeleeff, 
2/11  aoftt  1861,  Bulletin  de  VAcad&mie  i.  d.  Sc.  de  St.  Petersbourg,  t.  v. 
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structural  doctrines  to  the  dynamics  of  Newton,  I  consider  it  indispensable 
to  touch  011  one  question  which  naturally  arises,  and  whicli  I  have  heard 
discussed  more  than  once.  If  bromine,  the  atom  of  which  is  eighty  times 
heavier  than  that  of  hydrogen,  tnkes  the  place  of  hydrogen,  it  would  seem 
that  the  whole  system  of  dynamic  equilibrium  must  be  destroyed. 

Without  entering  into  the  minute  analysis  of  this  question,  I  think  it 
will  he  sufficient  to  examine  it  by  the  light  of  two  well-linown  phcr 
one  of  whicli  will  hi>  found  in  the  dtpartuuTiit  of  chemistry  and  the  other 
that  of  celestial  mechanics,  and  both  will  serve  to  demonstrate  the  e 
of  that  unity  ill  the  plan  of  creation  which  is  a  consequence  of  the  Newtonian 
doctrines.  Experiments  demonstrate  that  when  a  heavy  element  is  substi- 
tuted for  a  light  one  in  a  chemical  compound— for  example,  for  magnesium, 
in  the  oxicle  of  that  metal,  tin  atom  of  mercury,  which  is  8^  times  heavier  — 
the  chief  chemical  characteristics  or  properties  are  generally,  though  not 
always,  preserved. 

The  substitution  of  silver  for  hydrogen,  than  whieh  it  is  Him  limes  heavier, 
does  not  affect  all  the  properties  of  the  substance,  though  it  does  some. 
Therefore  chemical  substitutions  of  this  kind  — the  substitution  of  light  for 
heavy  atoms — need  not  necessarily  en  (nil  r  I  in  use*  in  I  lit  original  equilibrium  ; 
nnd  this  point  i<  still  inrthiT  elucidated  hy  the  consideration  that  the  periodic 
law  indicates  the  degree  of  influence  of  an  increment  of  weight  in  the  atom 
as  affecting  the  possible  equilibria,  and  also  what  degree  of  increase  in  the 
weight  of  the  atoms  reproduces  some,  though  not  all,  of  the  properties  of  the 
substance. 

This  tendency  to  repetition — these  periods — may  be  likened  to  those 
annual  or  diurnal  periods  with  which  we  are  so  familiar  on  the  earth.  Days 
and  year-  follow  each  oilier,  but,  as  llir-y  di  >  so,  many  l  Kings  change  ;  and  in 
}  manner  chemical  evolutions,  changes  in  the  masses  of  the  elements, 
permit  of  much  remaining  undisturbed,  though  many  properties  undergo 
alteration.  The  system  is  maintained  according  to  the  laws  of  conservation 
a  nature,  but  the  motions  are  altered  in  ennsciiitnco  of  the  change  of  parts. 

Nest,  let  us  take  an  astronomical  case  —such,  for  example,  as  tho  earth  and 
he  moon  — and  let  us  imagine  that  the  mass  of  the  latter  is  constantly 
increasing.  The  question  is,  what  will  then  occur?  The  path  of  the  moon 
"n  space  is  a  wave-line  similar  to  that  whicli  geometricians  have  named  epi- 
cycloidal,  or  the  locus  of  a  point  in  a  circle  rolling  round  another  circle.  But 
in  consequence-  of  the  influence  of  the  moon  it  is  evident  that  the  path  of  the 
earth  itself  eaunot  be  a  geometric  ellipse,  oven  supposing  the  sun  to  be  im- 
movably fixed ;  it  must  be  an  epicyeloidal  curie,  though  not  very  fur  removed 
from  the  true  ellipse — that  is  to  say,  it  will  be  impressed  with  but  faint  mi- 
duhttions.  It  is  only  the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  the  earth  and  tho 
miHin  which  describes  a  true  ellipse  round  tho  sun.  If  tho  moon  were  to 
increase,  the  relative  undulations  of  the  earth's  path  would  increase  in  ampli- 
tude, those  of  tho  moon  would  also  change,  and  when  the  mass  of  llit  moon 
had  increased  to  an  equality  with  that  of  the  earth,  the  path  would  consist  of 
epicycloidal  turves  crossing  each  oilier,  and  having  opposite  phases.  But  a 
similar  relation  exists  between  the  Mill  run!  the  earth,  because  the  former  is 
1W1  moving  in  space.     Wo  may  apply  these  views  to  the  world  of  atoms,  and 
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suppose  that  in  their  movements,  when  heavy  ones  take  the  place  of  those 
that  are  lighter,  similar  changes  take  place,  provided  that  the  system  or  the 
molecule  is  preserved  throughout  the  change. 

It  seems  probable  that  in  the  heavenly  systems,  during  incalculable 
astronomical  periods,  changes  have  taken  place  and  are  still  going  on  similar 
to  those  which  pass  rapidly  before  our  eyes  during  the  chemical  reaction  of 
molecules,  and  the  progress  of  molecular  mechanics  may — we  hope  will — in 
course  of  time  permit  us  to  explain  those  changes  in  the  stellar  world  which 
have  more  than  once  been  noticed  by  astronomers,  and  which  are  now  so 
carefully  studied.  A  coming  Newton  will  discover  the  laws  of  these  changes. 
Thoee  laws,  when  applied  to  chemistry,  may  exhibit  peculiarities,  but  these 
will  certainly  be  mere  variations  on  the  grand  harmonious  theme  which 
reigns  in  nature.  The  discovery  of  the  laws  which  produce  this  harmony  in 
chemical  evolution  will  only  be  possible,  it  seems  to  me,  under  the  banner  of 
Newtonian  dynamics,  which  has  so  long  waved  over  the  domains  of 
mechanics,  astronomy,  and  physics.  In  calling  chemists  to  take  their  stand 
under  its  peaceful  and  catholic  shadow  I  imagine  that  I  am  aiding  in  estab- 
lishing that  scientific  union  which  the  managers  of  the  Royal  Institution 
wish  to  effect,  who  have  shown  their  desire  to  do  so  by  the  flattering  invita- 
tion which  has  given  me — a  Russian — the  opportunity  of  laying  before  the 
countrymen  of  Newton  an  attempt  to  apply  to  chemistry  one  of  his  immortal 
principles. 
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THE    PERIODIC    LAW   OF   THE    CHEMICAL   ELEMENTS. 
BY    PROFESSOR    MENDELEEFF. 

FARADAY   LECTORS   DELIVERED  BEFORE  THE   FELLOWS  OF 

THE  CHEMICAL   SOCIETY   IN  THE  THEATRE  OF  THE   ROYAL  INSTITUTION, 

ON  TUESDAY,   JUNE   4,    1880. 

The  high  honour  bestowed  by  the  Chemical  Society  in  inviting  me  to  pay  a 
tribute  to  the  world-famed  name  of  Faraday  by  delivering  this  lecture  has 
induced  me  to  take  for  its  subject  the  Periodic  Law  of  the  Elements — this 
being  a  generalisation  in  chemistry  which  has  of  late  attracted  much  attention. 
While  science  ia  pursuing  a  steady  onward  movement,  it  is  convenient 
from  time  to  time  to  cast  a  glance  back  on  the  route  already  traversed,  and 
especially  to  consider  the  new  conceptions  which  aim  at  discovering  the 
general  meaning  of  the  stock  of  facts  accumulated  from  day  to  day  in  our 
laboratories.  Owing  to  the  possession  of  laboratories,  modem  science  now 
bears  a  new  character,  quite  unknown,  not  only  to  antiquity,  but  even  to  the 
preceding  century.  Bacon's  and  Descartes' idea  of  submitting  the  mechanism 
of  science  simultaneously  to  experiment  and  reasoning  has  been  folly  realised 
in  the  case  of  chemistry,  it  having  become  not  only  possible  but  always 
customary  to  experiment.  Under  the  all- penetrating  control  of  experiment, 
a  new  theory,  even  if  crude,  is  quickly  strengthened,  provided  it  be  founded 
on  a  sufficient  basis;  the  asperities  are  removed,  it  is  amended  by  degrees, 
and  soon  loses  the  phantom  light  of  a  shadowy  form  or  of  one  founded  on 
mere  prejudice ;  it  is  able  to  lead  to  logical  conclusions,  and  to  submit  to  ex- 
perimental proof.  Willingly  or  not,  in  science  we  all  must  submit  not  to  what 
seems  to  us  attractive  from  one  point  of  view  or  from  another,  but  to  what 
represents  an  agreement  between  theory  and  experiment ;  in  other  words,  to 
demonstrated  generalisation  and  to  the  approved  experiment.  Is  it  long 
since  many  refused  to  accept  the  generalisations  involved  in  the  law  of  Avo- 
gadro  and  Ampere,  so  widely  extended  by  Oerhardt  ?  We  still  may  hear  the 
voices  of  its  opponents  ;  they  enjoy  perfect  freedom,  but  vainly  will  their 
voices  rise  so  long  as  they  do  not  use  the  language  of  demonstrated  facts. 
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The  striking  observations  with  ths  spectroscope  which  have  permitted  us  to 
analyse  the  chemical  constitution  of  distant  worlds,  seemed,  at  first,  appli- 
cable to  the  task  of  determining  the  nature  of  the  atoms  themselves;  but  the 
working  out  of  the  idea  in  the  la1>^rafory  soon  demonstrated  that  the  charac- 
ters of  spectra  are  determined,  not  directly  by  the  atoms,  but  by  the  mole- 
cules into  which  the  atoms  are  packed ;  and  so  it  became  evident  that  more 
verified  facts  must  be  collected  before  it  will  be  possible  to  formulate  new 
generalisations  capable  of  taking  their  place  beside  those  ordinary  ones  based 
upon  the  conception  of  simple  sub  stances  and  atoms.  But  as  the  shade  of  the 
leaves  and  roots  of  living  plants,  together  with  the  relics  of  a  decayed  vege- 
tation, favour  the  growth  of  the  seedling  and  serve  to  promote  its  luxurious 
development,  in  like  manner  sound  generalisations — together  with  the  relics 
of  those  which  have  proved  to  be  untenable — promote  scientific  productivity, 
and  ensure  the  luxurious  growth  of  science  under  the  influence  of  rays  ema- 
nating from  the  centres  of  scientific  energy.  Such  centres  are  scientific 
associations  and  societies.  Before  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  powerful  of 
these  I  am  about  to  take  the  liberty  of  passing  in  review  the  20  years'  life  of 
a  generalisation  which  is  known  under  the  name  of  the  Periodic  Law.  It 
was  in  March  1869  that  I  ventured  to  lay  before  the  then  youthful  Russian 
Chemical  Society  the  ideas  upon  the  same  subject  which  I  had  expressed  in 
my  just  written  '  Principles  of  Chemistry.* 

Without  entering  into  details,  I  will  give  the  conclusions  I  then  arrived 
at  in  the  very  words  I  used : — 

*  1.  The  elements,  if  arranged  according  to  their  atomic  weights,  exhibit 
an  evident  periodicity  of  properties. 

1 2.  Elements  which  are  similar  as  regards  their  chemical  properties  have 
atomic  weights  which  are  either  of  nearly  the  same  value  (e.g.  platinum, 
iridium,  osmium)  or  which  increase  regularly  (e.g.  potassium,  rubidium, 
caesium). 

4  3.  The  arrangement  of  the  elements,  or  of  groups  of  elements,  in  the 
order  of  their  atomic  weights,  corresponds  to  their  so-called  valencies  as  well 
as,  to  some  extent,  to  their  distinctive  chemical  properties — as  is  apparent, 
among  other  series,  in  that  of  lithium,  beryllium,  barium,  carbon,  nitrogen, 
oxygen,  and  iron. 

4  4.  The  elements  which  are  the  most  widely  diffused  have  small  atomic 
weights. 

4  5.  The  magnitude  of  the  atomic  weight  determines  the  character  of  the 
element,  just  as  the  magnitude  of  the  molecule  determines  the  character  of 
a  compound. 

4  0.  We  must  expect  the  discovery  of  many  yet  unknown  elements— for 
example,  elements  analogous  to  aluminium  and  silicon,  whose  atomic  weight 
would  be  between  65  and  75. 

4  7.  The  atomic  weight  of  an  element  may  sometimes  bo  amended  by  a 
knowledge  of  those  of  the  contiguous  elements.  Thus,  the  atomic  weight  of 
tellurium  must  lie  between  123  and  120,  and  cannot  be  128. 

4  8.  Certain  characteristic  properties  of  the  elements  can  be  foretold  from 
their  atomic  weights. 
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'  The  aim  of  this  communication  will  be  fully  attained  if  I  succeed  in 
drawing  the  attention  of  investigators  to  those  relations  which  exist  between 
the  atomic  weights  of  dissimilar  elements,  which,  as  far  as  I  know,  have 
hitherto  been  almost  completely  neglected.  I  believe  that  the  solution  of 
some  of  the  most  important  problems  of  our  science  lies  in  researches  of  this 
kind.' 

To-day,  twenty  years  after  the  above  conclusion*  were  formulated,  they 
may  still  be  considered  as  expressing  the  essence  of  the  now  well-known 
periodic  law. 

Reverting  to  the  epoch  terminating  with  the  sixties,  it  is  proper  to  indi- 
cate three  series  of  data  without  the  knowledge  of  which  the  periodic  law 
could  not  have  been  discovered,  and  which  rendered  its  appearance  natural 
and  intel ligible. 

In  the  first  place,  it  was  at  that  time  that  the  numerical  value  of  atomic 
weights  became  definitely  known.  Ten  years  earlier  such  knowledge  did  not 
exist,  as  may  he  gathered  from  the  fact  that  in  I860  chemists  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  met  at  Karlsruhe  in  order  to  come  to  some  agreement,  if  not 
with  respect  to  views  relating  to  atoms,  at  any  rate  as  regards  their  definite 
representation.  Many  of  those  present  probably  remember  how  vain  were 
the  hopes  of  coming  to  an  understanding,  and  how  much  ground  was  gained 
at  that  Congress  by  the  followers  of  the  unitary  theory  so  brilliantly  repre- 
sented by  Cannizzaro.  I  vividly  remember  the  impression  produced  by  his 
speeches,  which  admitted  of  no  compromise,  and  seemed  to  advocate  truth 
itself,  based  on  the  conceptions  of  Avogadro,  Gerhardt,  and  Reguault,  which 
at  that  time  were  far  from  being  generally  recognised.  And  though  no 
understanding  could  be  arrived  at,  yet  the  objects  of  the  meeting  were  attained, 
for  the  ideas  of  Cannizzaro  proved,  after  a  few  years,  to  be  the  only  ones 
which  could  Btand  criticism,  and  which  represented  an  atom  as — '  the 
smallest  portion  of  an  element  which  enters  into  a  molecule  of  its  compound.' 
Only  such  real  atomic  weights— not  conventional  ones — could  afford  a  basis 
for  generalisation.  It  is  sufficient,  by  way  of  example,  to  indicate  the 
following  cases  in  which  the  relation  is  seen  at  once  and  is  perfectly  clear  :— 
K  =39  Kb  =  85  Cs=I88 


Ba-187 


with  the  equivale: 

nts  then  in  use— 

K  =89 

Rb  =  85 

Cs  =  138 

Ca  =  20 

Sr  -48-5 

Ba  =  08-5 

the  consecutiveness  of  change  in  atomic  weight,  which  with  the  true  values 
is  so  evident,  completely  disappears. 

Secondly,  it  had  become  evident  during  the  period  18C0-70,  and  even 
during  the  preceding  decade,  that  the  relations  between  the  atomic  weights 
of  analogous  elements  were  governed  by  some  general  and  simple  laws. 
Cooke,  Cremers,  Gladstone,  Gmelin,  Lenesen,  Pettenkofer,  and  especially 
Dumas,  had  already  established  many  facts  bearing  on  that  view.  Thus 
Dumas  compared  the  following  groups  of  analogous  elements  with  organic 
radicles: — 
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and  pointed  out  some  really  striking  relationships,  such  as  the  following : — 

F  =19. 

CI  =  35-5  =  19  +  16-5. 

Br  =  80    =19  +  2x16*5  +  28. 

I    =127  =  2x19  +  2x16*5  +  2x28. 

A.  Strecker,  in  his  work  *  Theorien  und  Experimente  zur  Bestimmung 
der  Atomgewichte  der  Elemente  '  (Braunschweig,  1859),  after  summarising 
the  data  relating  to  the  subject,  and  pointing  out  the  remarkable  series  of 
equivalents — 

Cr-26-2        Mn  =  276        Fe  =  28        Ni  =  29        Co  =  30        Cu  =  817 

Zn  =  32-5 

remarks  that :  '  It  is  hardly  probable  that  all  the  above-mentioned  relations 
between  the  atomic  weights  (or  equivalents)  of  chemically  analogous  elements 
are  merely  accidental.  We  must,  however,  leave  to  the  future  the  discovery 
of  the  law  of  the  relations  which  appears  in  these  figures.' l 

In  such  attempts  at  arrangement  and  in  such  views  are  to  be  recognised 
the  real  forerunners  of  the  periodic  law;  the  ground  was  prepared  for  it 
between  I860  and  1870,  and  that  it  was  not  expressed  in  a  determinate  form 
before  the  end  of  the  decade  may,  I  suppose,  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  only 
analogous  elements  had  been  compared.  The  idea  of  seeking  for  a  relation 
between  the  atomic  weights  of  all  the  elements  was  foreign  to  the  ideas  then 
current,  so  that  neither  the  vis  tellurique  of  De  Chancourtois,  nor  the  law  of 
octaves  of  Newlands,  could  secure  anybody's  attention.  And  yet  both  De 
Chancourtois  and  Newlands,  liko  Dumas  and  Strecker,  more  than  Lenssen 
and  Pettenkofer,  had  made  an  approach  to  the  periodic  law  and  had  dis- 
covered its  germs.  The  solution  of  the  problem  advanced  but  slowly,  because 
the  facts,  and  not  the  law,  stood  foremost  in  all  attempts  ;  and  the  law  could 
not  awaken  a  general  interest  so  long  as  elements,  having  no  apparent  con- 
nection with  each  other,  were  included  in  the  same  octave,  as  for  example  : — 


1st   octave    of 

Newlands .  . 

H 

F 

CI 

Co&Ni 

Br 

Pd 

I 

Pt&Ir 

7th  Ditto 

O 

S 

Fe 

Se 

Rh&Ru 

Te 

Au 

OsorTh 

Analogies  of  the  above  order  seemed  quite  accidental,  and  the  more  so  as 
the  octave  contained  occasionally  ten  elements  instead  of  eight,  and  when  two 

1  '  Es  ist  wohl  kaum  anzunehmen,  dass  alle  im  Vorhergehenden  hervorgehobenen 
Beziehungen  zwischen  den  Atomgewichten  (oder  Aequivalenten)  in  chemischen  VerhiUt- 
nissen  einander  ahnliche  Elemente  bloss  zufiillig  sind.  Die  Aufflndnng  der  in  diesen 
Zahlen  gcsetzlichen  Beziehungen  miissen  wir  jedoch  der  Z  ok  unit  uberlassen.' 
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such  elements  as  Ba  and  V,  Co  and  Ni,  or  Rh  and  Bu,  occupied  one  place  in 
the  octave.2  Nevertheless,  the  fruit  was  ripening,  and  I  now  see  clearly  that 
Strecker,  De  Chancourtois,  and  Newlands  stood  foremost  in  the  way  towards 
the  discovery  of  the  periodic  law,  and  that  they  merely  wanted  the  boldness 
necessary  to  place  the  whole  question  at  such  a  height  that  its  reflection  on 
the  facts  could  be  clearly  seen. 

A  third  circumstance  which  revealed  the  periodicity  of  chemical  elements 
was  the  accumulation,  by  the  end  of  the  sixties,  of  new  information  respecting 
the  rare  elements,  disclosing  their  many-sided  relations  to  the  other  elements 
and  to  each  other.  The  researches  of  Marignac  on  niobium,  and  those  of 
Boscoe  on  vanadium,  were  of  special  moment.  The  striking  analogies  between 
vanadium  and  phosphorus  on  the  one  hand,  and  between  vanadium  and 
chromium  on  the  other,  which  became  so  apparent  in  the  investigations  con- 
nected with  that  element,  naturally  induced  the  comparison  of  V  =  51  with 
Cr  =  52,  Nb  =  94  with  Mo  =  96,  and  Ta  =  192  with  W=194;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  P  =  31  could  be  compared  with  S  =  32,  As  =  75  with  Se  «  79,  and 
Sb  =  120  with  Te  =- 125.  From  such  approximations  there  remained  but  one 
step  to  the  discovery  of  the  law  of  periodicity. 

The  law  of  periodicity  was  thus  a  direct  outcome  of  the  stock  of  generali- 
sations and  established  facts  which  had  accumulated  by  the  end  of  the  decade 
1860-1870 :  it  is  an  embodiment  of  those  data  in  a  more  or  less  sytematio 
expression.  Where,  then,  lies  the  secret  of  the  special  importance  which  has 
since  been  attached  to  the  periodic  law,  and  has  raised  it  to  the  position  of  a 
generalisation  which  has  already  given  to  chemistry  unexpected  aid,  and 
which  promises  to  be  far  more  fruitful  in  the  future  and  to  impress  upon 
several  branches  of  chemical  research  a  peculiar  and  original  stamp  ?  The 
remaining  part  of  my  communication  will  be  an  attempt  to  answer  this 
question. 

In  the  first  place  we  have  the  circumstance  that,  as  soon  as  the  law  made 
its  appearance,  it  demanded  a  revision  of  many  facts  which  were  considered 
by  chemists  as  fully  established  by  existing  experience.  I  shall  return,  later 
on,  briefly  to  this  subject,  but  I  wish  now  to  remind  you  that  the  periodic 
law,  by  insisting  on  the  necessity  for  a  revision  of  supposed  facts,  exposed 
itself  at  once  to  destruction  in  its  very  origin.  Its  first  requirements,  how- 
ever, have  been  almost  entirely  satisfied  during  the  last  20  years ;  the  sup- 
posed facts  have  yielded  to  the  law,  thus  proving  that  the  law  itself  was  a 
legitimate  induction  from  the  verified  facts.  But  our  inductions  from  data 
have  often  to  do  with  such  details  of  a  science  so  rich  in  facts,  that  only 
generalisations  which  cover  a  wide  range  of  important  phenomena  can  attract 
general  attention.  What  were  the  regions  touched  on  by  the  periodic  law  ? 
This  is  what  we  shall  now  consider. 

The  most  important  point  to  notice  is,  that  periodic  functions,  used  for 
the  purpose  of  expressing  changes  which  are  dependent  on  variations  of  time 
and  space,  have  been  long  known.  They  are  familiar  to  the  mind  when  we 
have  to  deal  with  motion  in  closed  cycles,  or  with  any  kind  of  deviation  from 

*  To  judge  from  J.  A.  R.  Newlands' 8  work,  On  the  Discovery  of  the  Periodic  Law, 
London,  1884,  p.  149 ;  '  On  the  Law  of  Octaves '  (from  the  Chemical  News,  12,  88, 
August  18, 1865). 
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o,  such  as  occurs  in  pendulum-oscillations.  A  like  periodic 
e  evident  in  tho  case  of  the  elements,  depending  on  llie  inasa 
of  the  atom.  The  primary  conception  of  the  masses  of  bodies,  or  of  ihe  masses 
nt  ntiupisi,  belongs  to  a  category  which  the  preseut  state  of  science  forbids  as 
to  discuss,  because  as  yet  we  have  no  means  of  rh'nmntirjg  or  analysing  Ihe 
conception.  All  that  was  known  of  functions  dependent  on  masses  derived 
its  origin  from  Galileo  and  Newton,  and  indicated  that  such  function! 
cither  decrease  or  increase  with  the  increase  of  mass,  like  the  attraction  of 
celestial  bodies.  The  numerical  expression  of  the  phenomena  was  always 
found  to  he  proportional  to  tlio  mass,  and  in  no  case  was  an  increnno  of  mas* 
followed  by  a  recurrence  of  properties  such  as  is  disclosed  by  tho  periodic  law 
of  the  elements.  This  constituted  such  a  novelty  in  the  study  (>f  I  lie  phenomena 
of  nature  that,  although  it  did  not  lift  the  veil  which  conceals  t  fie  true  concep- 
tion of  mass,  it  nevertheless  indicated  that  Ihe  explanation  nf  that  conception 
must  be  searched  for  in  the  masses  of  tho  atoniH  ;  the  more  so,  as  all  masses 
are  nothing  but  aggregation*)  or  additions,  of  chemical  atoms  which  would  be 
best  described  as  chemical  individuals.  Let  me  remark,  by  tho  way,  that 
though  the  Latin  word  'individual  '  is  merely  a  translation  of  the  Gtaeek  mid 
'atom,'  nevertheless  history  and  custom  have  drawn  so  sharp  «  distinction 
between  the  two  words,  and  the  present  chemical  conception  of  atoms  h 
nearer  to  that  defined  by  the  Latin  word  than  by  the  Greek,  although  this 
latter  also  has  acquired  a  special  iiu-aning  which  was  unknown  to  the  classic*. 
The  periodic  law  has  shown  thill  our  chemical  individual*  display  a  h:irmi.nii' 
periodicity  of  properties,  dependent  on  their  masses.  Now  natural  science 
has  long  been  accustomed  to  deal  with  periodicities  observed  in  nature,  to 
seize  them  with  the  vice  of  mathematical  analysis,  lo  submit  them  to  tlie 
rasp  of  experiment.  And  those  instruments  of  scientific  thought  would 
surely,  long  since,  have  mastered  the  problem  connected  with  the  chemical 
elements,  were  it  not  for  a  now  feature  which  was  brought  to  light  by  ihe 
periodic  lav,',  and  which  gave  a  peculiar  and  original  character  lo  the  periodic 
function. 

If  we  mark  on  an  axis  of  abscisste  a  series  of  lengths  proportional  to 
angles,  and  trace  ordinates  which  ace  proportional  to  sines  or  other  trigODO- 
metrical  functions,  we  get  periodic  curves  of  a  harmonic  character.  So  it 
might  seem,  at  first  sight,  that  with  the  increase  of  atomic  weights  the  func- 
tion of  the  properties  .it  tile  i.'lemi  mi  -  sh.iuld  also  v  ary  in  I  lie  same  harmonious 
way.  But  in  this  case  there  is  no  such  continuous  change  as  in  the  curves 
just  referred  to,  because  the  periods  do  not  contain  the  infinite  number  of 
points  constituting  a  curve,  but  a  finite  number  only  of  such  points.  Au 
example  will  better  illustrate  this  view.     The  atomic  weights — 

Ag-108  Cd  =  118  In  =  lia  Hn=lia  Bb-190 

Te  =  125  I  -  M7 

steadily  increase,  and  thoir  increase  is  accompanied  by  a  modification  of 
many  properties  which  constitutes  the  essence  of  the  periodic  law.  Thus, 
for  example,  the  densities  of  tho  above  elements  decrease  steadily,  being 
respectively— 

10-5  8'3  1-4  yl  G 


4  4-3 
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while  their  oxides  contain  an  increasing  quantity  of  oxygen — 

Ag20         Cd,Oa         ln.,03         Sn204         Sb205         Tefi^         lfi7 

But  to  connect  by  a  curve  the  summits  of  the  ordinates  expressing  any 
of  these  properties  would  involve  the  rejection  of  Dalton's  law  of  multiple 
proportions.  Not  only  are  there  no  intermediate  elements  between  silver, 
which  gives  AgCl,  and  cadmium,  which  gives  CdCl4,  but,  according  to  the 
very  essence  of  the  periodic  law,  there  can  be  none ;  in  fact  a  uniform  curve 
would  be  inapplicable  in  such  a  case,  as  it  would  lead  us  to  expect  elements 
possessed  of  special  properties  at  any  point  of  the  curve.  The  periods  of  the 
*  elements  have  thus  a  character  very  different  from  those  which  are  so  simply 
represented  by  geometers.  They  correspond  to  points,  to  numbers,  to  sudden 
changes  of  the  masses,  and  not  to  a  continuous  evolution.  In  these  sudden 
changes  destitute  of  intermediate  steps  or  positions,  in  the  absence  of 
elements  intermediate  between,  say,  silver  and  cadmium,  or  aluminium 
and  silicon,  we  must  recognise  a  problem  to  which  no  direct  application 
of  the  analysis  of  the  infinitely  small  can  be  made.  Therefore,  neither  the 
trigonometrical  functions  proposed  by  Ridberg  and  Flavitzky,  nor  the  pen- 
dulum-oscillations suggested  by  Crookes,  nor  the  cubical  curves  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Haughton,  which  have  been  proposed  for  expressing  the  periodic  law, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  can  represent  the  periods  of  the  chemical 
elements.  If  geometrical  analysis  is  to  be  applied  to  this  subject,  it  will  re- 
quire to  be  modified  in  a  special  manner.  It  must  find  the  means  of  repre- 
senting in  a  special  way,  not  only  such  long  periods  as  that  comprising, 

K    Ca    Sc    Ti    V    Cr    Mn    Fe    Co    Ni    Cu    Zn    Ga    Ge    As    Se    Br, 

but  short  periods  like  the  following : — 

Na        Mg        Al        Si        P        S        CI. 

In  the  theory  of  numbers  only  do  we  find  problems  analogous  to  ours, 
and  two  attempts  at  expressing  the  atomic  weights  of  the  elements  by  alge- 
braic formulse  seem  to  be  deserving  of  attention,  although  neither  of  them 
can  be  considered  as  a  complete  theory,  nor  as  promising  finally  to  solve  the 
problem  of  the  periodic  law.  The  attempt  of  E.  J.  Mills  (1886)  does  not 
even  aspire  to  attain  this  end.  He  considers  that  all  atomic  weights  can  be 
expressed  by  a  logarithmic  function, 

15(n-O-93750> 

in  which  the  variables  n  and  t  are  whole  numbers.  Thus,  for  oxygen,  n  «  2, 
and  t  =  1,  whence  its  atomic  weight  is  =  15*94;  in  the  case  of  chlorine, 
bromine,  and  idione,  n  has  respective  values  of  3,  6,  and  9,  whilst  t  =  7,  6, 
and  9  ;  in  the  case  of  potassium,  rubidium,  and  caesium,  n  «  4,  6,  and  9,  and 
t  =  14,  18,  and  20. 

Another  attempt  was  made  in  1888  by  B.  N.  Tchitche'rin.  Its  author 
places  the  problem  of  the  periodic  law  in  the  first  rank,  but  as  yet  he  has 
investigated  the  alkali  metals  only.    Tchiteherin  first  noticed  the  simple 
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relations  existing  between  the  atomic  volumes  of  all  alkali  metals;  they 
can  be  expressed,  according  to  his  views,  by  the  formula 

A(2-0-00535An), 

where  A  is  the  atomic  weight,  and  n  is  equal  to  8  for  lithium  and  sodium,  to 
4  for  potassium,  to  3  for  rubidium,  and  to  2  for  caesium.  If  n  remained  equal 
to  8  during  the  increase  of  A,  then  the  volume  would  become  zero  at  A  =  46  jf 
and  it  would  reach  its  maximum  at  A  =  23J.  The  close  approximation  of 
the  number  46$  to  the  differences  between  the  atomic  weights  of  analogous 
elements  (such  as  Cs  —  Rb,  I  -  Br,  and  so  on) ;  the  close  correspondence  of 
the  number  23£  to  the  atomic  weight  of  sodium ;  the  fact  of  n  being  neces- 
sarily a  whole  number,  and  several  other  aspects  of  the  question,  induce 
Tehitcherin  to  believe  that  they  afford  a  clue  to  the  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  the  elements ;  we  must,  however,  await  the  full  development  of 
his  theory  before  pronouncing  judgment  on  it.  What  we  can  at  present  only 
be  certain  of  is  this  :  that  attempts  like  the  two  above  named  must  be  re- 
peated and  multiplied,  because  the  periodic  law  has  clearly  shown  that  the 
masses  of  the  atoms  increase  abruptly,  by  steps,  which  are  clearly  connected 
in  some  way  with  Dal  ton's  law  of  multiple  proportions ;  and  because  the 
periodicity  of  the  elements  finds  expression  in  the  transition  from  RX  to 
RX2,  RX3,  RX4,  and  so  on  till  11X8,.  at  which  point,  the  energy  of  the  com- 
bining forces  being  exhausted,  the  series  begins  anew  from  RX  to  RX2,  and 
so  on. 

While  connecting  by  new  bonds  the  theory  of  the  chemical  elements  with 
Dalton's  theory  of  multiple  proportions,  or  atomic  structure  of  bodies,  the 
periodic  law  opened  for  natural  philosophy  a  new  and  wide  field  for  specula- 
tion. Kant  said  that  there  are  in  the  world  '  two  things  which  never  cease 
to  call  for  the  admiration  and  reverence  of  man :  the  moral  law  within 
ourselves,  and  the  stellar  sky  above  us.'  But  when  we  turn  our  thoughts 
towards  the  nature  of  the  elements  and  the  periodic  law,  we  must  add  a  third 
subject,  namely,  'the  nature  of  the  elementary  individuals  which  we  discover 
everywhere  around  us.'  Without  them  the  stellar  sky  itself  is  inconceiv- 
able ;  and  in  the  atoms  we  see  at  once  their  peculiar  individualities,  the  in- 
finite multiplicity  of  the  individuals,  and  the  submission  of  their  seeming 
freedom  to  the  general  harmony  of  Nature. 

Having  thus  indicated  a  new  mystery  of  Nature,  which  does  not  yet  yield 
to  rational  conception,  the  periodic  law,  together  with  the  revelations  of 
spectrum  analysis,  have  contributed  to  again  revive  an  old  but  remarkably 
long-lived  hope — that  of  discovering,  if  not  by  experiment,  at  least,  by  a 
mental  effort,  the  primary  matter — which  had  its  genesis  in  the  minds  of 
the  Grecian  phuosophers^  ~aiid~  has  been  transmitted,  together  with  many 
other  ideas  of  the  classic  period,  to  the  heirs  of  their  civilisation.  Having 
grown,  during  the  times  of  the  alchemists  up  to  the  period  when  experimental 
proof  was  required,  the  idea  has  rendered  good  service ;  it  induced  those 
careful  observations  and  experiments  which  later  on  called  into  being  the 
works  of  Scheele,  Lavoisier,  Priestley,  and  Cavendish.  It  then  slumbered 
awhile,  but  was  soon  awakened  by  the  attempts  either  to  confirm  or  to  refute 
the  ideas  of  Prout  as  to  the  multiple  proportion  relationship  of  the  atomic 
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weights  of  all  the  elements.  And  once  again  the  inductive  or  experimental 
method  of  studying  Nature  gained  a  direct  advantage  from  the  old  Pytha- 
gorean idea:  because  atomic  weights  were  determined  with  an  accuracy 
formerly  unknown.  But  again  the  idea  could  not  stand  the  ordeal  of  experi- 
mental test,  yet  the  prejudice  remains  and  has  not  been  uprooted,  even  by 
Stas ;  nay,  it  has  gained  a  new  vigour,  for  we  see  that  all  which  is  imperfectly 
worked  out,  new  and  unexplained,  from  the  still  scarcely  studied  rare  metals 
to  the  hardly  perceptible  nebulae,  have  been  used  to  justify  it.  As  soon  ~aiT 
spectrum  analysis  appears  as  a  new  and  powerful  weapon  of  chemistry,  the 
idea  of  a  primary  matter  is  immediately  attached  to  it.  From  all  sides  we 
see  attempts  to  constitute  the  imaginary  substance  helium 3  the  so  much 
longed  for  primary  matter.  No  attention  is  paid  to  the  circumstance  that 
the  helium  line  is  only  seen  in  the  spectrum  of  the  solar  protuberances,  so 
that  its  universality  in  Nature  remains  as  problematic  as  the  primary  matter 
itself;  nor  to  the  fact  that  the  helium  line  is  wanting  amongst  the  Fraun- 
hofer  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum,  and  thus  does  not  answer  to  the  brilliant 
fundamental  conception  which  gives  its  real  force  to  spectrum  analysis. 

And  finally,  no  notice  is  even  taken  of  the  indubitable  fact  that  the  bril- 
liancies  of  the  spectral  lines  of  the  simple  substances  vary  under  different  tem- 
peratures and  pressures;  so  that  all  probabilities  are  in  favour  of  the  helium 
line  simply  belonging  to  some  long  since  known  element  placed  under  such 
conditions  of  temperature,  pressure,  and  gravity  as  have  not  yet  been  realised 
in  our  experiments.  Again,  the  idea  that  the  excellent  investigations  of 
Lockyer  of  the  spectrum  of  iron  can  be  interpreted  in  favour  of  the  compound 
nature  of  that  element,  evidently  must  have  arisen  from  some  misunder- 
standing. The  spectrum  of  a  compound  certainly  does  not  appear  as  a 
sum  of  the  spectra  of  its  components;  and  therefore  the  observations  of 
Lockyer  can  be  considered  precisely  as  a  proof  that  iron  undergoes  no  other 
changes  at  the  temperature  of  the  sun  than  those  which  it  experiences  in  the 
voltaic  arc— provided  the  spectrum  of  iron  is  preserved.  As  to  the  shifting 
of  some  of  the  lines  of  the  spectrum  of  iron  while  the  other  lines  maintain 
their  positions,  it  can  be  explained,  as  shown  by  M.  Kleiber  ('  Journal  of  the 
Russian  Chemical  and  Physical  Society,'  1885,  147),  by  the  relative  motion 
of  the  various  strata  of  the  sun's  atmosphere,  and  by  Zollner's  laws  of  the 
relative  brilliancies  of  different  lines  of  the  spectrum.  Moreover,  it  ought 
not  to  be  forgotten  that  if  iron  were  really  proved  to  consist  of  two  or  more 
unknown  elements,  we  should  simply  have  an  increase  in  the  number  of  our 
elements — not  a  reduction,  and  still  less  a  reduction  of  all  of  them  to  one 
single  primary  matter. 

Feeling  that  spectrum  analysis  will  not  yield  a  support  to  the  Pythagorean 
conception,  its  modern  promoters  are  so  bent  upon  its  being  confirmed  by 
the  periodic  law,  that  the  illustrious  Berthelot,  in  his  work  '  Les  origines  de 
l'Alchimie,'  1885,  313,  has  simply  mixed  up  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  law 
of  periodicity  with  the  ideas  of  Prout,  the  alchemists,  and  Democritus  about 
primary  matter.4   But  the  periodic  law,  based  as  it  is  on  the  solid  and  whole- 

3  That  is,  a  substance  having  a  wave-length  equal  to  0*0005875  millimetre. 
*  He    maintains  (on    p.   309)  that  the  periodic  law  requires  two  new  analogous 
elements,  having  atomic  weights  of  48  and  64,  occupying  positions  between  sulphur 
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some  ground  of  experimental  research,  has  been  evolved  independently  of 
any  conception  as  to  the  nature  of  the  elements ;  it  does  not  in  the  least 
originate  in  the  idea  of  a  unique  matter ;  and  it  has  no  historical  connec- 
tion with  that  relic  of  the  torments  of  classical  thought,  and  therefore  it 
affords  no  more  indication  of  the  unity  of  matter  or  of  the  compound  character 
of  our  elements,  than  the  law  of  Avogadro,  or  the  law  of  specific  heats,  or 
even  the  conclusions  of  spectrum  analysis.  None  of  the  advocates  of  a 
unique  matter  have  ever  tried  to  explain  the  law  from  the  standpoint  of  ideas 
taken  from  a  remote  antiquity  when  it  was  found  convenient  to  admit  the 
existence  of  many  gods — and  of  a  unique  matter. 

When  we  try  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  idea  of  a  unique  primary 
matter,  we  easily  trace  that  in  the  absence  of  inductions  from  experiment  it 
derives  its  origin  from  the  scientifically  philosophical  attempt  at  discovering 
some  kind  of  unity  in  the  immense  diversity  of  individualities  which  we  see 
around.  In  classical  times  such  a  tendency  could  only  be  satisfied  by  con- 
ceptions about  the  immaterial  world.  As  to  the  material  world,  our  ancestors 
were  compelled  to  resort  to  some  hypothesis,  and  they  adopted  the  idea  of 
unity  in  the  formative  material,  because  they  were  not  ablo  to  evolve  the 
conception  of  any  other  possible  unity  in  order  to  connect  the  multifarious 
relations  of  matter.  Responding  to  the  same  legitimate  scientific  tendency, 
natural  science  has  discovered  throughout  the  universe  a  unity  of  plan,  a 
unity  of  forces,  and  a  unity  of  matter,  and  the  convincing  conclusions  of 
modern  science  compel  every  one  to  admit  these  kinds  of  unity.  But  while 
we  admit  unity  in  many  things,  we  none  the  less  must  also  explain  the 
individuality  and  the  apparent  diversity  which  we  cannot  fail  to  trace  every- 
where. It  has  been  said  of  old,  *  Give  a  fulcrum,  and  it  will  become  easy  to 
displace  the  earth.'  So  also  we  must  say,  *  Give  anything  that  is  individu- 
alised, and  the  apparent  diversity  will  be  easily  understood.'  Otherwise,  how 
could  unity  result  in  a  multitude  ? 

After  a  long  and  painstaking  research,  natural  science  has  discovered  the 
individualities  of  the  chemical  elements,  and  therefore  it  is  now  capable  not 
only  of  analysing,  but  also  of  synthesising ;  it  can  understand  and  grasp  the 
general  and  unity,  as  well  as  the  individualised  and  the  multitudinous. 
Unity  and  the  general,  like  time  and  space,  like  force  and  motion,  vary  uni- 
formly ;  the  uniform  admit  of  interpolations,  revealing  every  intermediate 
phase.  But  the  multitudinous,  the  individualised — like  ourselves,  like  the 
chemical  elements,  like  the  members  of  a  peculiar  periodic  function  of 
elements,  like  Dal  ton's  multiple  proportions — is  characterised  in  another 
way :  we  see  in  it,  side  by  side  with  a  connecting  general  principle,  leaps, 
breaks  of  continuity,  points  which  escape  from  the  analysis  of  the  infinitely 
small — a  complete  absence  of  intermediate  links.  Chemistry  has  found  an 
answer  to  the  question  as  to  the  causes  of  multitudes ;  and  while  retaining 
the  conception  of  many  elements,  all  submitted  to  the  discipline  of  a  general 
law,  it  offers  an  escape  from  the  Indian  Nirvana — the  absorption  in  the 
universal,  replacing  it  by  the  individualised.     However,  the  place  for  indi- 

and  selenium,  although  nothing  of  the  kind  results  from  any  of  the  different  readings  of 
Xhe  law.  , 
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vi duality  is  so  limited  by  the  all-grfiBpiiJi.'',  idbpiiworfiu1  universal,  that  it  is 
merely  a  fulcrum  for  the  loidernMndiii;,'  of  multitude  in  unity. 

Having  touched  upon  the  metaphysial  bases  of  the  conception  of  a 
unique  matter  which  is  supposed  to  enter  into  the  composition  of  all  bodies, 
I  think  it  necessary  to  dwell  upon  another  theory,  akin  to  the  above  concep- 
tion—the theory  of  the  compound  character  of  the  elements  now  admitted  by 
some — and  especially  upon  one  particular  circumstance  which,  being  related 
to  the  periodic  law,  is  considered  to  be  an  argument  in  favour  of  that  hypo- 
thesis. 

I>r.  Pelopidas,  in  1HNH,  made  a  oomniimit'iition  in  tho  Russian  Chemical 
and  Physical  Society  on  the  penoilicilv  id'  the  hydrocarbon  radicles,  pointing 
out  the  remarkable,  parallelism  which  wns  to  be  noticed  in  the  change  of 
properties  of  hydrocarbon  radicles  and  elements  when  classed  in  groups. 
Professor  Caniellev,  in  1BH0,  developed  a  similar  parallelism.  The  idea  of 
M.  Pelopidas  will  be  easily  understood  if  we  consider  the  series  of  hydro, 
carbon  radicles  which  contain,  say,  (5  atoms  of  carbon  :— 

I.  It.  III.  IV,  V.  VI.  VIL         VIII. 

C„H1S        C„Hla        GJB.U        C„H1(,        C4H„        C„H,        C,H,        CBHa 

The  first  of  these  radicles,  like  the  elements  of  the  1st  group,  combines  with 
CI,  OH,  and  so  on,  and  gives  the  derivatives  of  hesyl  alcohol,  C^H^OH) ; 
but,  in  proportion  as  the  number  of  hydrogen  atoms  decreases,  the  capacity 
of  the  radicles  of  combining  with,  say,  the  halogens  increases.  CnH,..  already 
combines  with  2  atoms  of  chlorine;  C„H„  with  3  atoms,  and  so  on.  The 
last  members  of  tho  series  comprise  the  radicles  of  acids;  thus  C„H,,  which 
belongs  to  the  Oth  group,  gives,  like  sulphur,  a  bibasic  acid,  C„H..(>  .ii  il  It ., 
which  is  homnbigous  with  oxalic  acid.  The  parallelism  can  be  traced  still 
further,  because  C,;HS  appears  as  a  mminv^lout  radicle  of  benzene,  and  with 
it  begins  [i  new  .scries  of  aromatic  derivatives,  so  analogous  to  the  derivatives 
of  the  fat  series.  Let  me  also  mention  another  example  from  among  those 
which  have  been  given  by  M.  Pelopidas.  Starting  from  the  alkaline  radicle 
of  moriometbylaramoiuum,  N(CHs)H1t  or  NCH„,  which  presents  many 
analogies  with  the  alkaline  metals  of  the  1st  group,  he  arrives,  by  successivoly 
diminishing  the  number  of  the  atoms  of  hydrogen,  at  a  7th  group  which 
contains  cyanogen,  CN,  which  has  long  since  been  compared  to  the  halogens 
of  the  7th  group. 

The  most  important  consequence  which,  in  my  opinion,  can  be  drawn 
from  the  above  comparison  is  that  the  periodic  law,  so  apparent  in  the 
elements,  has  a  wider  application  than  might  appear  at  first  sight ;  it  opens 
up  a  new  vista  of  chemical  evolutions.  Hut,  while  admitting  the  fullest 
parallelism  between  the  periodicity  of  the  elements  and  that  of  the  compcund 
radicles,  we  must  not  forget  that  in  the  periods  of  the  hydrocarbon  radicles 
we  have  a  decrease  of  mass  as  we  pass  from  the  representatives  of  the  first 
group  to  the  next,  while  in  the  periods  of  the  elements  the  mass  JRcfMMI 
during  the  progression.  It  thus  becomes  evident  that  we  cannot  speak  of 
identity  of  periodicity  in  both  cases,  unless  we  put  aside  the  ideas  of 
3  the  real  corner-stones  of  the  whole  of 
o  those  very  conceptions  of  simple  substances  which 
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came  to  light  a  full  hundred  years  later  than  the  immortal  principles  of 
Newton.5 

From  the  foregoing,  as  well  as  from  the  failures  of  so  many  attempts  at 
finding  in  experiment  and  speculation  a  proof  of  the  compound  character  of 
the  elements  and  of  the  existence  of  primordial  matter,  it  is  evident,  in  my 
opinion,  that  this  theory  must  be  classed  among  mere  Utopias.  But  Utopias 
can  only  be  combated  by  freedom  of  opinion,  by  experiment,  and  by  new 
Utopias.  In  the  republic  of  scientific  theories  freedom  of  opinions  is  guaran- 
teed. It  is  precisely  that  freedom  which  permits  me  to  criticise  openly  the 
widely- diffused  idea  as  to  the  unity  of  matter  in  the  elements.  Experiments 
and  attempts  at  confirming  that  idea  have  been  so  numerous  that  it  really 
would  be  instructive  to  have  them  all  collected  together,  if  only  to  serve  as  a 
warning  against  the  repetition  of  old  failures.  And  now  as  to  new  Utopias 
which  may  be  helpful  in  the  struggle  against  the  old  ones,  I  do  not  think  it 
Tmite  useless  to  mention  a  phantasy  of  one  of  my  students  who  imagined  that 
the  weight  of  bodies  does  not  depend  upon  their  mass,  but  upon  the  character 
of  the  motion  of  their  atoms.  The  atoms,  according  to  this  new  Utopian,  may 
all  be  homogeneous  or  heterogeneous,  we  know  not  which ;  we  know  them 
in  motion  only,  and  that  motion  they  maintain  with  the  same  persistence  as 
the  stellar  bodies  maintain  theirs.  The  weights  of  atoms  differ  only  in  con- 
sequence of  their  various  modes  and  quantity  of  motion  ;  the  heaviest  atoms 
may  be  much  simpler  than  the  lighter  ones  :  thus  an  atom  of  mercury  may 
be  simpler  than  an  atom  of  hydrogen — the  manner  in  which  it  moves  causes 
it  to  be  heavier.  My  interlocutor  even  suggested  that  the  view  which 
attributes  the  greater  complexity  to  the  lighter  elements  finds  confirmation 
in  the  fact  that  the  hydrocarbon  radicles  mentioned  by  Pelopidas,  while 
becoming  lighter  as  they  lose  hydrogen,  change  their  properties  periodically 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  elements  change  theirs  according  as  the  atoms 
grow  heavier. 

The  French  proverb,  La  critique  est  facile  mais  Vart  est  difficile,  how- 
ever, may  well  be  reversed  in  the  case  of  all  such  ideal  views,  as  it  is  much 
easier  to  formulate  than  to  criticise  them.  Arising  from  the  virgin  soil  of 
newly- established  facts,  the  knowledge  relating  to  the  elements,  to  their 
maspes,  and  to  the  periodic  changes  of  their  properties  has  given  a  motive 
for  the  formation  of  Utopian  hypotheses,  probably  because  they  could  not  be 
foreseen  by  the  aid  of  any  of  the  various  metaphysical  systems,  and  exist, 
like  the  idea  of  gravitation,  as  an  independent  outcome  of  natural  science* 
requiring  the  acknowledgment  of  general  laws,  when  these  have  been  estab- 
lished with  the  same  degree  of  persistency  as  is  indispensable  for  the  accept- 
ance of  a  thoroughly  established  fact.  Two  centuries  have  elapsed  since  the 
theory  of  gravitation  was  enunciated,  and  although  we  do  not  understand  its 
cause,  we  still  must  regard  gravitation  as  a  fundamental  conception  of  natural 
philosophy,  a  conception  which  has  enabled  us  to  perceive  much  more  than 
the  metaphysicians  did  or  could  with  their  seeming  omniscience.    A  hundred 

5  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  year  in  which  Lavoisier  was  born  (1743) — the  author  of 
the  idea  of  elements  and  of  the  indestructibility  of  matter — is  later  by  exactly  one 
century  than  the  year  in  which  the  author  of  the  theory  of  gravitation  and  mass  was  born 
(1648  N.S.).  The  affiliation  of  the  ideas  of  Lavoisier  and  those  of  Newton  is  beyond  doubt. 
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conformity  with  the  periodic  law.7  I  consider  the  confirmation  of  Avdeeffs 
and  Brauner's  view  as  important  in  the  history  of  the  periodic  law  as  the 
discovery  of  scandium,  which,  in  Nikon's  hands,  confirmed  the  existence  of 
ekaboron. 

The  circumstance  that  th&rium  proved  to  be  quadrivalent,  and  Th  =  232, 
in  accordance  with  the  views  of  Chydenius  and  the  requirements  of  the 
periodic  law,  passed  almost  unnoticed,  and  was  accepted  without  opposition, 
and  yet  both  thorium  and  uranium  are  of  great  importance  in  the  periodic 
system,  as  they  are  its  last  members,  and  have  the  highest  atomic  weights  of 
all  the  elements. 

The  alteration  of  the  atomic  weight  of  uranium  from  U  =  120  into  U  =  240 
attracted  more  attention,  the  change  having  been  made  on  account  of  the 
periodic  law,  and  for  no  other  reason.  Now  that  Roscoe,  Rammelsberg, 
Zimmermann,  and  several  others  have  admitted  the  various  claims  of  the 
periodic  law  in  the  case  of  uranium,  its  high  atomic  weight  is  received  with- 
out objection,  and  it  endows  that  element  with  a  special  interest. 

While  thus  demonstrating  the  necessity  of  modifying  the  atomic  weights 
of  several  insufficiently  known  elements,  the  periodic  law  enabled  us  also  to 
detect  errors  in  the  determination  of  the  atomic  weights  of  several  elements 
whose  valencies  and  true  position  among  other  elements  were  already  well 
known.  Three  such  cases  are  especially  noteworthy :  those  of  tellurium, 
titanium,  and  platinum.  Berzelius  had  determined  the  atomic  weight  of 
tellurium  to  be  128,  while  the  periodic  law  claimed  for  it  an  atomic  weight 
below  that  of  iodine,  which  had  been  fixed  by  Stas  at  126*5,  and  which  was 
certainly  not  higher  than  127.  Brauner  then  undertook  the  investigation, 
and  he  has  shown  that  the  true  atomic  weight  of  tellurium  is  lower  than  that 
of  iodine,  being  near  to  125.  For  titanium  the  extensive  researches  of 
Thorpe  have  confirmed  the  atomic  weight  of  Ti  =  48,  indicated  by  the  law, 
and  already  foreseen  by  Hose,  but  contradicted  by  the  analyses  of  Pierre  and 
several  other  chemists.  An  equally  brilliant  confirmation  of  the  expectations 
based  on  the  periodic  law  has  been  given  in  the  case  of  the  series  osmium, 
iridium,  platinum,  and  gold.  At  the  time  of  the  promulgation  of  the  periodic 
law,  the  determinations  of  Berzelius,  Rose,  and  many  others  gave  the  follow- 
ing figures : — 

Os  =  200;  Ir  =  197;  Pt=198;  Au  =  196. 

7  Let  me  mention  another  proof  of  the  bivalency  of  beryllium  which  may  have  passed 
unnoticed,  as  it  was  published  in  the  Russian  chemical  literature.  Having  remarked  (in 
1884)  that  the  density  of  Buch  solutions  of  chlorides  of  metals,  MC1„,  as  contain  200  mols. 
of  water  (or  a  large  and  constant  amount  of  water)  regularly  increases  as  the  molecular 
weight  of  the  dissolved  salt  increases,  I  proposed  to  one  of  our  young  chemists,  M. 
Burdakoff,  that  he  should  investigate  beryllium  chloride.  If  its  molecule  be  BeCLg 
its  weight  must  be  =■  80 ;  and  in  such  a  case  it  must  be  heavier  than  the  molecule  of 
KC1«74"5,  and  lighter  than  that  of  MgCl2  =  98.  On  the  contrary,  if  beryllium  chloride  is 
a  trichloride,  BeCl3  =  120,  its  molecule  must  be  heavier  than  that  of  CaCl2  =  lll,  and 
lighter  than  that  of  MnCl^  =  126.  Experiment  has  shown  the  correctness  of  the  former 
formula,  the  solution  BeCl2  +  200H2O  having  (at  15°/4~)  a  density  of  1*0138,  this  being  a 
higher  density  than  that  of  the  solution  KCl  +  200HaO  (  =  10121),  and  lower  than  that  of 
MgCL2  +  200HaO  (  =  1'0208).  The  bivalency  of  beryllium  was  thus  confirmed  in  the  case 
both  of  the  dissolved  and  the  vaporised  chloride. 

vol.  ii.  c;  G 
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The  expegTiyartrm  of  she  periodm  law  *  have  been  cfmfrrmetL  lirss.  by  new 
determinations  or  she  atomic  wi»umc  at  piiirmwm  <  by  ^eubers.  Dttsmax.  and 
H-Arshmr.  which  proved  to  be  near  Go  UW  Qakmt?  0  =  £*i.  ae  proposed  by 
Xarumac.  Branner.  and  othersi  :  secomuy.  by  Hubert  having  proved  that 
the  i&imic  weight  of  offmaum  is  redly  lower  than  mac  >>t*  piafimnin.  and  that 
is  ia  near  v»  ll>I :  and  thirdly,  by  the  investigations  of  truss*  and  Thorpe 
and  Laurie  proving-  that  me  a&)mii!  weight  of  //o/<i  .*xceed»  that  of  plachmnv 
ami  appro  smiases  to  EKT-  The  atomic  weighs*  which,  were  thns  found  to 
require  correction  were  precisely  chose  which  die  periodic  law  had 
am  alSected  with  errors :  and  in  hat*  been.  provetL  therefore,  chat  the 
law  affords  a  means  of  testing  experimental  result**  If  we  sueceed  in  dis- 
envemur  the  exact  character  of  the  periodic  reiatfon&hips  between  the 
increments  in  atomic  weights  of  allied  elements  discussed  by  Ridber*?  in 
l£ft>.  and  again  by  Bazarotf  in  181*7.  we  may  expect  that  our  instrument 
wfH  <rive  us  the  means  of  still  more  closely  controlling  the  experimental  data 
relating  to  atomic  weights* 

Let  me  next  call  to  minii  that,  while  disclosing  the  variation  of  chemical 
properties.  *  the  periodic  law  has  also  enabled  us  to  systematically  ijwum*. 
many  of  the  physical  properties  of  elementary  bodies*  and  to  show/  that  these 
properties  are  also  subject  to  the  law  of  periodicity.   At  the  Moscow  Congress 
of  Russian  Naturalists  in  August.  l£tit>.   I  dwelt  upon  the  relations  which 
existed  between  density  and  the  atomic  weight  of  the  elements*     The  follow- 
ing year   Professor  Lothar  Meyer,  in  his  well-known  paper.  °  studied  the 
aame  subject  in  more  detaiL  and  thus  contributed  to  spread  information 
about  the  periodic  law.     Laser  on.  Carnelley.   Laurie.   L.    Meyer.  Boberte- 
Ansten.  and  several  others  applied  the  perioihe  system  to  represent  the  order 
in  the  changes  of  the  magnetic  properties  of  the  elements*  their  wi+l^pff 
points,  the  heats  of  formation  of  their  haloid  compounds*  and  even  of  such 
mechanical  properties  as  the  coefficient  of  elasticity,  the  breaking  stress*  Jkc 
Jfcc.     These  deductions,  which  have  received  further  support  in  the  discovery 
of  new  elements   endowed  not  only  with  chemical  but  even  with  physical 
properties,  which  were  foreseen  by  the  law  of  periodicity,  are  well  known : 
so  1  need  not  dwell  upon  the  subject,  and  may  pass  to  the  consideration  of 
oxides. rt 

*  I  pointed  them  out  in  the  L.Lebi*fn  Annalen.  Supplement  Band..  viii.  1*71.  p.  ±LL 
>  Thus,  in  the  typical  small  period  of 

Li.  Be.  R  C.  >",  O,  F. 

we  see  at  once  the  progression  from  the  alkali  metals  to   the  acid  non-metals*  such  a* 
are  the  halogens. 

10  Liebtq  i  AnnaUn,  Supplement  Bond.  vii.  1370. 

1 1  A  distinct  periodicity  can  also  be  discovered  in  the  spectra  of  the  elements*  Thus 
the  researches  of  Hartley,  Ciaxnician,  and  others  hare  disclosed,  first,  the  homology  of 
the  <«pectra  of  analogous  elements :  secondly.  that  the  alkali  metals  have  simpler 
gpectra  than  the  metals  of  the  following  groups :  and  thirdly,  that  there  is  a  certain  like- 
ness between  the  complicated  spectra  of  manganese  and  iron  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
no  less  complicated  spectra  of  chlorine  and  bromine  on  the  other  hand,  and  their  like- 
ness corresponds  to  the  degree  of  analogy  between  those  elements  which  is  indicated  by 
the  periodic  law. 
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In  indicating  that  the  gradual  increase  of  the  power  of  elements  of  com- 
bining with  oxygen  is  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  decrease  in  their 
power  of  combining  with  hydrogen,  the  periodic  law  has  shown  that  there  is 
a  limit  of  oxidation,  just  as  there  is  a  well-known  limit  to  the  capacity  of 
elements  for  combining  with  hydrogen.  A  single  atom  of  an  element  com- 
bines with  at  most  four  atoms  of  either  hydrogen  or  oxygen :  and  while  CH4 
and  SiH4  represent  the  highest  hydrides,  so  Eu04  and  Os04  are  the  highest 
oxides.  We  are  thus  led  to  recognise  types  of  oxides,  just  as  we  have  had  to 
recognise  types  of  hydrides.13 

The  periodic  law  has  demonstrated  that  the  maximum  extent  to  which 
different  non-metals  enter  into  combination  with  oxygen  is  determined  by  the 
extent  to  which  they  combine  with  hydrogen,  and  that  the  sum  of  the  number 
of  equivalents  of  both  must  be  equal  to  8.  Thus  chlorine,  which  combines 
with  1  atom  or  1  equivalent  of  hydrogen,  cannot  fix  more  than  7  equivalents 
of  oxygen,  giving  C1^07 ;  while  sulphur,  which  fixes  2  equivalents  of  hydrogen, 
cannot  combine  with  more  than  6  equivalents  or  3  atoms  of  oxygen.  It  thus 
becomes  evident  that  we  cannot  recognise  as  a  fundamental  property  of  the 
elements  the  atomic  valencies  deduced  from  their  hydrides;  and  that  we 
must  modify,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  theory  of  atomicity  if  we  desire  to  raise 
it  to  the  dignity  of  a  general  principle  capable  of  affording  an  insight  into  the 
constitution  of  all  compound  molecules.  In  other  words,  it  is  only  to  carbon, 
which  is  quadrivalent  with  regard  both  to  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  that  we  can 
apply  the  theory  of  constant  valency  and  of  bond,  by  means  of  which  so  many 
still  endeavour  to  explain  the  structure  of  compound  molecules.  But  I  should 
go  too  far  if  I  ventured  to  explain  in  detail  the  conclusions  which  can  be 
drawn  from  the  above  considerations.  Still,  I  think  it  necessary  to  dwell 
upon  one  particular  fact  which  must  be  explained  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  periodic  law  in  order  to  clear  the  way  to  its  extension  in  that  particular 
direction. 

The  higher  oxides  yielding  salts  the  formation  of  which  was  foreseen  by 
the  periodic  system—  for  instance,  in  the  short  series  beginning  with  sodium — 

Na90,  MgO,  A1A,  8i02,  P20„  S03,  CL,07, 

must  be  clearly  distinguished  from  the  higher  degrees  of  oxidation  which  cor- 
respond to  hydrogen  peroxide  and  bear  the  true  character  of  peroxides.  Per- 
oxides such  as  N&.O,,  Ba03,  and  the  like  have  long  been  known.     Similar 

19  Formerly  it  was  supposed  that,  being  a  bivalent  element,  oxygen  can  enter  into  any 
grouping  of  the  atoms,  and  there  was  no  limit  foreseen  as  to  the  extent  to  which  it  could 
further  enter  into  combination.  We  could  not  explain  why  bivalent  sulphur,  which  forms 
compounds  such  as 

s<o>  and  s<o>°- 

could  not  also  form  oxides  such  as — 

«<£2> or  s<o=> 

while  other  elements,  aR,  for  instance,  chlorine,  form  compounds  such  as — 

d— O— O— O-O— K. 

o  o  2 


j&t  nzs*  z?L2>  '*  .zzac-TiT 


^pawr.*!**  I*?*  turn  ^wwarfr-  'mennt  cwwi  ii  -ine  sk  if 
itumrraxL.  nut  J3AD7  \ttuee  *i^ausask.  tad  1  imr=^  «musm£i 

/&^,-kr  Jt"**^  \f  'ium  Mjcsi  w»**6«i  "2»  •murmBbus»   if 
l«  c  *.-w*^r-^>  "it*  ;t^ML     I  in  sits  'ixnuc  v.   n  "2i«- 

<vn*vvwi**  •rjnmrji  ~a  *J.   if  -sum-  wnra.  asczuniMi  :aen 


jjjmiir<r  vzutttst.  **o*fraArt  «i«r  *a*^  stse:^znmmanL  V<r 


mm&tA  *rjns**z  w*sixs*t*z  Ouur  Trrayaccy  if  frrnnrir  «ai&    if 

wiiwn  wtr-sBKi  ihcvzm  y\m».mp,%  if  •nmmzumr 

*7  *suwr  *a»*rX7  ;f  ynHicnc  aermfeaa, 

«*ijftur,  *r.*"-*5inm-  tauf  ieisiobzl  :  k  auc  JanzLer  ^-nasasasra*   -f 
wi*l  ar'vwaAt?  «KAio&  *  2*w  perM&e  5irr*rar.ir. 

ffc*  pervx^te  kxm  'JL  msfykssr  ntxaStA  bwb»c; 
nfatotxi  v>  ftiic^  aeiii  ft*  hidiugm  percxaae  sira**  t»> 


H  OH  -.  or  H.O.  reapocds  so  «Off*Off,  <c  H;G_ 

H-"ffi504i.  or  HjSO^  responds  to  ."HSOj  HSO^s  or  H^O*. 

fftmihv  r+SaOMX*  %t+  M*n  everywhere,  and  they  correspond  to  the  principle 
//f  sribMJXntt/sriM  whkh  I  long  «ine*  endeaTocxred  to  represent  as  one  of  the 
*\%h%hw%\  tt*ner*b**tvxm  tailed  into  tile  by  the  periodic  law.  So  also 
•aJphijv:  a*ri/i,  tf  eoniridered  with  reference  to  hydroxyL  and  represented  fts 

HO<SO,OHi, 

ha*  ft*  eorreapr/nding  compound  in  dithionic  acid — 

(SO/)H)(SOxOH»f  or  H^O,. 

Therefore,  also,  phosphoric  acid,  HOfPOELO^,  has,  in  the  same  sense,  its 
**/rr**l><m*\mn  compound  in  the  subphosphoric  acid  of  Saltzer : — 

(POH  AKPOHA),  or  H4P20« ; 

and  wtr  ntwtt  Mtippose  that  the  peroxide  compound  corresponding  to  phosphoric 
add,  if  it  Jx?  discovered,  will  have  the  following  structure  : — 

(H^PO,),  or  H4P,0„  =  2H,0  +  2POr'3 
An  fur  tin  in  known  At  present,  the  highest  form  of  peroxides  is  met  with  in 

'*  In  thin  Mai*-,  hx&Vw.  acid,  (COOH)^,  also  corresponds  to  carbonic  acid,  OH(COOH), 
In  th"  MfiirM?  way  thai  <lith ionic  acid  correspondH  to  sulphuric  acid,  and  subphosphoric 
aifid  In  \»\um\t\inr\f. ;  thfsnsfore,  if  a  peroxide  corresponding  to  carbonic  acid  be  obtained, 
It  will  havii  th*  utracturfs  of  (HC05)2,  or  1^0206  =  1120  +  0.205.  So  also  lead  must  hay* 
a  r*«wl  |M<roxid#f,  l'hvO&. 
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the  peroxide  of  uranium,  U04,  prepared  by  Fairley ; u  while  0s04  is  the 
highest  oxide  giving  salts.  The  line  of  argument  which  is  inspired  by  the 
periodic  law,  so  far  from  being  weakened  by  the  discovery  of  peroxides,  is 
thus  actually  strengthened,  and  we  must  hope  that  a  further  exploration  of 
the  region  under  consideration  will  confirm  the  applicability  to  chemistry 
generally  of  the  principles  deduced  from  the  periodic  law. 

Permit  me  now  to  conclude  my  rapid  sketch  of  the  oxygen  compounds  by 
the  observation  that  the  periodic  law  is  especially  brought  into  evidence  in 
the  case  of  the  oxides  which  constitute  the  immense  majority  of  bodies  at  our 
disposal  on  the  surface  pf  the  earth. 

The  oxides  are  evidently  subject  to  the  law,  both  as  regards  their  chemical 
and  their  physical  properties,  especially  if  we  take  into  account  the  cases  of 
polymerisni  which  are  so  obvious  when  comparing  C0.2  with  Si.,0^.  In  order 
to  prove  this  I  give  the  densities  a  and  the  specific  volumes  v  of  the  higher 
oxides  of  two  short  periods.  To  render  comparison  easier,  the  oxides  are  all 
represented  as  of  the  form  B..fin.  In  the  column  headed  A  the  differences 
are  given  between  the  volume  of  the  oxygen  compound  and  that  of  the  parent 
element,  divided  by  n — that  is,  by  the  number  of  atoms  of  oxygen  in  the 
compound : — ,6 


8.  v.  A. 

Na,0  2-6  24  -22 

M&02 86  22  -3 

AlaOs 4-0  26  +1-3 

Si^O,  2-65  45  5*2 

P,05    2-89  59  6-2 

S2O0    1-96  82  8-7 


8.  v.  A* 

K,0 2-7  85  -55 

Ca,0  8-15  86  -7 

Sc,03 3-86  85  0 

Li,04 4:2  88  +5 

V205  8-49  5l2  6*7 

CraO* 2-74  78  9-5 


I  have  nothing  to  add  to  these  figures,  except  that  like  relations  appear  in 
other  periods  as  well.  The  above  relations  were  precisely  those  which  made 
it  possible  for  me  to  be  certain  that  the  relative  density  of  ekasilicon  oxide 
would  be  about  4*7 ;  germanium  oxide,  actually  obtained  by  Winkler,  proved, 
in  fact,  to  have  the  relative  density  4*708. 

The  foregoing  account  is  far  from  being  an  exhaustive  one  of  all  that  has 
already  been  discovered  by  means  of  the  periodic  law  telescope  in  the  bound- 
less realms  of  chemical  evolution.  Still  less  is  it  an  exhaustive  account  of  all 
that  may  yet  be  seen,  but  I  trust  that  the  little  which  I  have  said  will  account 


14  The  compounds  of  uranium  prepared  by  Fairley  seem  to  me  especially  instructive 
in  understanding  the  peroxides.  By  the  action  of  hydrogen  peroxide  on  uranium  oxide, 
U05,  a  peroxide  of  uranium,  U04)4H80,  is  obtained  (U  =  240)  if  the  solution  be  acid;  but 
if  hydrogen  peroxide  act  on  uranium  oxide  in  the  presence  of  caustic  soda,  a  crystalline 
deposit  is  obtained  which  has  the  composition  Na4U08,4H30,  and  evidently  is  a  combina- 
tion of  sodium  peroxide,  Na.2Oa,  with  uranium  peroxide,  U04.  It  is  possible  that  the 
former  peroxide,  U04,4H20,  contains  the  elements  of  hydrogen  peroxide  and  uranium 
peroxide,  U207,  or  even  U(OH)6,H302,  like  the  peroxide  of  tin  recently  discovered  by 
Spring,  which  has  the  constitution  Sn205,H202. 

14  A  thus  represents  the  average  increase  of  volume  for  each  atom  of  oxygen  con- 
tained in  the  higher  salt-forming  oxide.  The  acid  oxides  give,  as  a  rule,  a  higher 
value  of  A,  while  in  the  cane  of  the  strongly  alkaline  oxides  its  value  is  usually  negative* 
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for  the  philosophical  interest  attached  in  chemistry  to  this  law.  Although 
but  a  recent  scientific  generalisation,  it  has  already  stood  the  test  of  laboratory 
verification,  and  appears  as  an  instrument  of  thought  which  has  not  yet  been 
compelled  to  undergo  modification ;  but  it  needs  not  only  new  applications, 
but  also  improvements,  further  development,  and  plenty  of  fresh  energy.  All 
this  will  surely  come,  seeing  that  such  an  assembly  of  men  of  science  as  the 
Chemical  Society  of  Great  Britain  has  expressed  the  desire  to  have  the  his- 
tory of  the  periodic  law  described  in  a  lecture  dedicated  to  the  glorious  name 
of  Faraday. 
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NOTE   ON  THE   DISCOVERY  OF   HYDRO-NITROUS  ACID, 
N3H.     (HYDROGEN    NITRIDE,    AZOIMIDE). 

BY   PROFESSOR   MENDELfiEFF. 

EXTRACTED   FROM   THE   JOURNAL   OP   THE   RUSSIAN   PHYSICO-CHEMICAL 

80CIETY,   VOL.   XXII.    1890,   NO.    8. 

Among  the  brilliant  discoveries  made  in  chemical  science  during  the  current 
year,  we  must  number,  besides  the  preparation  of  the  compound  Ni(CO)4/  the 
discovery  made  by  Curtius  (*  Ber '  28,  8023),  who  demonstrated  the  existence 
of  the  compound  N:)H,  the  mode  of  its  preparation,  and  its  analogy  with  the 
halogen  acids.  Although  I  have  not  published  any  paper  respecting  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  existence  of  such  a  compound,  still  I  have  foreseen  it  in  conse- 
quence of  the  considerations  developed  in  my  communication  on  the  nitriles 
to  the  first  meeting  of  the  Russian  naturalists  (1867),  and  in  the  first  edition 
(1868-1870)  of  my  *  Principles  of  Chemistry.'  I  think  it  may  not  be  superfluous 
to  publish  these  considerations  now,  because  in  my  opinion  they  may  help  to 
explain  the  structure  of  the  compound  N3H,  and  to  indicate  the  position 
which  it  should  occupy  among  the  other  known  compounds  of  nitrogen,9  and 

1  The  composition  and  properties  of  Ni(CO)4  investigated  by  Langer,  Mond,  and 
Quincke  are  so  new,  instructive,  and  important  for  the  periodic  system  of  the  elements 
that,  owing  to  the  possibility  of  obtaining  such  unexpected  substances,  a  fresh  stimulus 
has  arisen  for  the  reinvestigation  of  the  data  respecting  the  properties  of  the  most 
common  elements.  And  I  think  many  important  discoveries,  like  that  made  by  Curtius, 
may  still  be  looked  for  in  the  provinces  of  sulphur  and  nitrogen. 

*  As  nitrogen  gives  gaseous  molecules  NO,  NH-,  and  N02,  which  contain  one  atom  of 
nitrogen,  therefore  the  nitrogen  in  them  is  either  bi-  or  tri-  or  quadrivalent  compared 
with  hydrogen.  And,  as  this  element  forms  also  molecules  N2Ot  N.2O4,  and  Na05,  which 
contain  two  atoms  of  nitrogen,  therefore  N.^  appears  to  be  equal  to  H2,  H*,  and  H10.  In 
NHjCl,  N02(OH),  and  other  compounds,  the  nitrogen  is  seen  to  be  quinquivalent.  These 
considerations  alone,  without  entering  into  details,  show  that  the  compounds  of  nitrogen 
cannot  be  understood  by  the  acceptance  of  that  method  of  building  up  molecules  from 
atoms  having  a  constant  valency  which  the  '  structuralists  '  consider  sufficient  for  the 
comprehension  of  the  formation  of  nearly  all  carbon  compounds  (CO  forms  an  universally 
known  exception).     For  this  reason  I  think  that  the  study  of  the  compounds  of  nitrogen, 
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perhaps  also  help  to  point  out  the  reactions  and  new  methods  of  preparation 
of  this  remarkable  acid,  whose  existence  should  tend  to  throw  a  light  on  the 
nature  of  the  metallic  compounds  of  nitrogen,  many  points  as  to  which  are 
not  clear.  But  in  order  to  render  clear  the  conclusions  arrived  at,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  touch  on  certain  general  conceptions  connected  with  the  periodic 
system. 

If  an  element  R  gives  a  compound  RXn  with  univalent  elements  X — for 
example,  with  the  halogens — then  the  corresponding  salt-forming  hydrate 
will  be  RO^OHl^-^  in  which,  however,  the  total  number  of  oxygen  atoms 
never  exceeds  four,  because  it  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  periodic  system 
that  it  shows  a  correspondence  (1)  between  the  composition  of  the  hydride 
and  that  of  higher  salt-forming  oxides  of  all  elements,  and  (2)  between  the 
composition  of  the  hydrates  and  hydrogen  compounds.  If  an  element  R 
forms  RH,  then  it  gives  oxides  of  the  composition  R.,0  to  R>07,  and  hydrates 
from  ROH  to  RHOt  or  R03(OH)t  as  the  salt-forming  oxides  and  hydrates ; 
to  an  element  which  forms  RH^  there  correspond  the  higher  oxides  ROs  and 
RH,/),  or  RO,(OH)2 ;  and  to  those  elements  which  give  RH,  there  corre- 
spond the  higher  salt-forming  hydrate  RHnO,  or  RO(OH)3,  and  consequently 
the  higher  oxide  R.20;>,  Ac.  These  now  universally  known  relations  may  be 
expressed  thus  :  (1)  the  sum  of  the  valencies  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  atoms 
(in  the  higher  salt-forming  oxide)  which  can  combine  with  any  element  is 
equal  to  eight  (for  instance,  SH2  and  SOs ;  PH3  and  P20:,) ;  (2)  the  number  of 
atoms  of  oxygen  in  the  higher  salt-forming  hydrate  is  four — for  example, 
HClOp  HVSQ4,  H3P04 — and,  as  a  consequence  of  the  first  two  conclusions, 
(8)  the  maximum  amount  of  hydrogen  in  the  salt-forming  hydrates  of  the 
oxides  does  not  exceed  the  amount  of  hydrogen  in  the  hydride  of  the  element 
when  the  hydride  is  a  gaseous  compound  of  the  formula  RH„. 

Hence  it  is  evident,  firstly,  that  an  element  R,  which,  like  nitrogen  for 
example,  forms  compounds  RH3  and  R  ,0 ,,  or  in  general  RXS  and  RX&,  does 
not  form  a  saline  hydrate  R(0H)5,  although  R(0H)3  is  capable  of  existence. 
Secondly,  that  even  the  highest  hydrate  RH304  may  lose  a  portion  of  this 
water,  and  give  incomplete  hydrates,  such  as  PH304  =  P0(0H)3 :  PjH407 
=  [P0(H0)J.,0    and  P02(0H),  for    example.      Thirdly,   that   the    normal 

and  especially  of  those  which  pass  into  vapour  and  resemble  the  compound  NSH,  should 
not  only  lead  to  the  extension  of  our  experimental  data,  but  also  aid  the  progress  of  that 
theory  of  chemical  structure  which  started  almost  exclusively  from  data  respecting  the 
carbon  compounds,  in  which  the  type  CX4  appears  with  particular  force  owing  to  the  fact 
of  its  giving  CH4  and  C03  as  limiting  compounds  of  equal  valency.  In  nitrogen,  which 
gives  NH3  and  N205  (likewise  in  sulphur,  which  forms  SH?  and  S05),  there  is  no  longer 
this  equality,  and  in  the  sense  of  the  periodic  law  there  cannot  be,  and  therefore  the  further 
perfection  of  the  conception  of  the  chemical  structure  of  molecules  can  be  looked  for 
sooner  in  the  compounds  of  this  element  than  in  those  of  carbon.  In  this  paper  I 
endeavour  to  avoid  the  formulation  of  the  conception  touching  on  this  aspeot  of  hydro- 
nitrouH  acid,  and  I  will  here  only  compare  N3H  and  H5N  in  order  to  show  the  equivalence 
of  Na  and  H.z  as  well  as  of  the  atoms  in  a  free  state,  for  both  gases  give  molecules  N9  and 
Hj.  Therefore,  guided  by  those  conceptions  of  substitutions  which  have  been  given  by 
me  in  my  London  lecture  (Appendix  I.)  we  may  expect  to  obtain  N3HS,  as  a  combina- 
tion of  the  residues  of  N5H  and  NH3.  If  N2H2  be  obtained,  then  the  series :  NH3,  N^H^, 
and  NSH  will  give  a  much  greater  insight  into  the  internal  properties  of  nitrogen  than 
the  common  recognition  of  this  element  as  quadri-,  tri-,  or  quinqui-valent. 
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ammonium  salts  of  any  element  must  correspond  with  the  hydrates  of  that 
element,  and  consequently  may  contain  oxygen  atoms  other  than  those 
which  unite  the  ammonium  radicles  to  the  element  R ;  as,  for  example,  in 
N02(ONH4),  80,(OH)(ONH4),  CO(OH)(ONH4),  CO(ONH4)2,  COH(ONH4),  &c. 
Such  ammonium  compounds,  on  losing  water,  yield  amides  and  nitriles. 
If  the  loss  of  water  is  limited  by  the  passage  of  the  residue  ONH4  into  NH^, 
then  amides  are  produced ;  for  example,  formamide,  CO(NH2)H,  corresponds 
with  ammonium  formate,  CO(ONH4)H. 

If  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  are  evolved  from  the  amides  in  the  form  of 
water,  which  can  only  take  place  in  the  above-mentioned  ammonium  salts 
which  contain  an  excess  of  oxygen  (for  example,  NO./ONH4,  &c),  then  nitrilea 
are  formed.  Thus  to  nitric  acid  there  corresponds  the  nitrile  NON,  or  nitrous 
oxide,  N20,  and  to  formic  acid  there  corresponds  the  nitrile  CNH,  or  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  and  in  general  the  amides,  RCONH2,  and  nitriles,  R*CN,  or 
cyanides,  correspond  with  the  carboxyl  compounds,  R'COOH.  The  amide 
corresponding  with  acid  ammonium  sulphate,  S0.2(OH)(ONH4),  will  contain 
S02(OH)(NH2) ;  and  the  nitrile  S02HN,  of  which  there  may,  moreover,  be 
two  possible  isomerides ;  SOa:NH,  in  which  the  hydrogen  is  governed  or 
held  by  the  nitrogen — i.e.  where  it  exists  as  the  ammonia  residue  NH 
(imidogen),  which  is  united  by  two  bonds  with  the  S0.2  group ;  the  other, 
SO(OH)N,  in  which  the  hydrogen  is  held  as  hydroxyl.3 

As  the  nitriles  are  formed  by  a  dual  loss  of  molecules  of  water,  they  are  able, 
firstly,  to  combine  twice  with  various  other  molecules ;  secondly,  to  combine 
among  themselves  ;  and  thirdly,  to  polymerise  into  di-  and  tri-polymerides ; 
for  example,  to  the  nitrile  of  carbonic  acid  (cyanic  acid),  CHON,  corresponds 
the  polymeric  form  CsH303Nj,  cyanuric  acid. 

It  is  evident  that  if  we  regard  as  perfect  hydrates  only  such  as  contain  a 
given  element  in  union  with  hydroxyl  only — for  example,  Na(OH),  Ti(OH)4, 
Ac. — then  nitriles  can  only  be  expected  to  be  obtained  from  imperfect  hydrates, 
such  as  S0.2(OH)„  PO(OH)3,  &c. 

As  amides  are  equal  to  hydrates  +  NH3  -  H20,  it  is  obvious  that  there 
must  be  an  analogy  and  equivalency  between  the  direct  combination  of  water 
and  ammonia.  And  therefore  direct  combinations  with  ammonia  essentially 
proceed  under  the  influence  of  the  same  forces  as  produce  hydrates,  and  the 
compounds  produced  should  show  the  properties  of  amides.  If  sulphuric 
anhydride  combine  with  ammonia,  forming  amido-compounds,  then  a  similar 
character  should  be  ascribed  to  the  compounds  of  salts  with  ammonia,  which 
is  not  only  confirmed  in  the  cobalt- ammonium  and  similar  compounds, 
but  even  in  the  direct  absorption  of  ammonia  by  many  salts — for  example, 
by  calcium  chloride,  copper  sulphate,  &c.  And  as  CuS04  absorbs  5NHS,  just 
as  it  also  combines  with  5H2Of  we  see  in  the  quantitative  aspect  of  this,  as 
in  many  other  examples,  a  confirmation  of  the  above-mentioned  correlation 
between  the  compounds  of  ammonia  and  water. 


3  Although  I  am  obliged,  for  the  want  of  other  means  of  expression,  to  speak  of  the 
bonds  of  elements,  still  I  do  not  understand  them  in  the  general  statical  sense  of  this 
word,  but  in  that  dynamical  sense  which  I  endeavoured  to  express  in  my  above-mentioned 
London  lecture  (Appendix  I.). 
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These  compounds,  then,  the  existence  of  which  was  rendered  probable 
from  the  conclusions  arrived  at  above,  correspond  with  the  imperfect  hydrates 
(ortho-,  meta-,  and  pyro-)  of  nitric  acid,  and  must  therefore  have,  in  certain 
respects,  the  character  of  amides,0  in  which  case  it  is  to  be  expected  that  they 
would  be  converted  into  nitriles  by  the  further  loss  of  the  elements  of  water. 
Assuming  the  elimination  of  water  to  be  as  complete  as  possible,  we  should 

obtain — 

From  NH4N03-2H.20  the  nitrile  N.,0. 
„     N H4N03NH3  -  311,0  the  nitrile  N.,H. 
„      NH4NO,2NH3  -  SH.,0  the  nitrile  N,H4. 

The  first  of  these  substances  has  long  been  known  as  nitrous  oxide,  and 
the  two  others  have  now  been  obtained  by  Curtius  in  the  form  of  hydronitrous 
acid  and  its  ammonium  salt,  N3NH4. 

Having  thus  enunciated  the  relations  that  I  consider  to  exist  between  the 
substances  discovered  by  Curtius  and  the  views  deduced  by  me  from  the 
periodic  law,  and  having  shown  the  relations  in  which  the  newly-discovered 
substances  stand  to  the  other  nitrogen  compounds,  I  consider  it  necessary  to 
turn  to  the  properties  of  hydronitrous  acid,  which  at  first  sight  seem  very 
unexpected,  but  which  may,  however,  be  sufficiently  explained  on  the  basis  of 
the  above  representations.10 

We  must  first  turn  our  attention  to  the  quantitative  aspect  of  the  subject 
— that  is,  to  the  fact  that  amides  and  nitriles  proceed  from  ammonium  salts, 
in  which  the  presence  of  ammonium,  with  its  four  atoms  of  hydrogen,  must 
be  recognised.  Therefore  it  may  be  supposed  that  two  of  these  atoms  of 
hydrogen  are  eliminated  in  the  form  of  water  in  the  formation  of  amides,  and 
the  remaining  two  in  the  further  loss  of  water — that  is,  in  the  passage  of  the 
amides  into  nitriles.     And  therefore — 

The  simplest  and  most  plausible  representation  of  the  conversion  of 
ammonium  salts  into  amides  and  nitriles  consecutively  is  obtained  by  the 
supposition  that,  in  the  first  place,  the  elements  of  water  are  eliminated 
solely  at  the  expense  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  ONH,  group;  it  is  in  this  way 


oblige  one  to  seek  for  amide  reactions  in  those  numerous  compounds  which  are  known 
between  salts  and  ammonia. 

9  This  may  be  expressed  by  formulae ;  for  example,  for  the  ortho-compounds  (with 
2NH-)  by  separating  the  groups  (NHa),  thus  N02(ONH  ,),2NHr,  -  NO(ONH4)(ONH4)(NH2). 
The  mono-ammonium  compound,  if  its  formula  be  not  doubled  (to  make  it  correspond  with 
the  pyro-salt),  will  be  N02(ONH,)NH-  =  NO(ONH4)(OH)(NH2),  and  if  this  be  true,  one 
would  expect  salts  NO(ONH4)(OM)(NH2)  =  MN05,2NH3,  and  the  formation  of  ethylene, 
acetylene,  and  other  corresponding  derivatives. 

10  In  one  of  my  unpublished  notes,  dated  1871  or  1872,  after  having  expressed  the 
composition  of  N-H  and  N,H,,  I  directly  presupposed  that,  if  these  bodies  were  able 
to  exist  and  did  not  polymerise,  they  would  be  an  acid,  and  a  salt  which  (like  CNONH4) 
would  suffer  intramolecular  change  and  pass  into  a  symmetrical  amide,  NH2*N:N*NH2 
(like  urea).  The  improbability  of  their  composition,  and  the  small  probability  of  these 
substances  existing  in  a  stable  form,  together  with  the  fact  that  I  was  then  occupied 
with  other  subjects,  kept  me  from  publishing  my  hypothetical  reflections,  the  essence  of 
which  I  now  communicate,  although  I  know  that,  post  factum,  they  have  not  the  same 
significance  which  they  would  have  had,  had  they  been  published  in  1871  or  1872. 
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that  all  acid  amides  are  produced.  For  example,  if  an  organic  acid  have  the 
composition  KCOOH,  then  its  ammonium  salt  is  RCOONH4,  and  its  amide 
should  be  expressed  by  RCONHLr  When,  however,  the  oxygen  of  the  ONH4 
and  OH  groups  has  been  taken  away,  any  farther  loss  of  water  can  only  take 
place  by  the  combination  of  the  hydrogen  in  the  ami  do-group  with  the  oxygen 
contained  in  the  acid  radicle.  Thus  in  the  above  example  of  an  organic  acid, 
the  transformation  of  the  amide  into  the  nitrile  can  only  be  accomplished  by 
the  formation  of  water  at  the  expense  of  the  NE2  and  CO  groups,  and  there- 
fore the  nitriles  of  such  acids  have  the  structure  of  cyanogen  compounds, 
RC:N  ;  this,  as  is  well  known,  is  verified  by  experiment. 

On  applying  these  considerations  to  the  formation  of  hydronitrous  acid, 
we  find  that  it  is  necessary  to  start  from  ortho-nitric  acid,  NO  (OH)  (OH)  (OH), 
or  rather  from  the  corresponding  di-ammomum  salt,  NO(OH)(ONH4)(ONH4), 
which,  judging  from  the  above,  by  the  elimination  of  four  molecules  of  water, 
gives  water  at  the  expense  of  all  the  contained  oxygen,  and  of  the  hydrogen 
of  the  ammonium — that  is,  there  is  formed  NHNN,  in  which  two  of  nitrogen 
remain  from  ammonium  groups,  and  only  one  atom  of  nitrogen  from  nitric 
acid,  whilst  the  hydrogen  atom  also  belongs  to  the  elements  of  ortho-nitric 
acid.11  Hence  this  hydrogen  should  have  the  same  character  as  in  acids, 
and  not  as  in  ammonia ;  considering  also  the  energetic  acid  property  of  nitric 
and  nitrous  acids — compared  with  carbonic  acid,  for  example,  and  the 
position  occupied  by  nitrogen  in  the  periodic  system  which  assigns  to  it  more 
marked  acid -forming  properties  than  carbon — it  follows  that  the  compound 
N3H  should  have  a  distinctly  acid  character,  being  a  nitrile.  This  conclusion 
is  based  on  the  fact  that  hydrocyanic  acid,  the  nitrile  of  formic  acid,  has  a 
distinctly  acid  character,  notwithstanding  that  the  hydrogen  atom  of  the 
nitrile,  when  forming  a  component  of  the  molecule  of  formic  acid,  is  not  re- 
placeable by  metals,  and  that  it  is  under  the  influence  of  carbon — a  feebler 
acid-forming  element  than  nitrogen.  The  hydrogen  atom  in  hydrocyanic 
acid  has  evidently  acquired  a  feeble  acid  character  under  the  influence  of  the 
nitrogen  and  carbon  as  acid  elements.'2  And  since  the  hydrogen  atom  in 
hydronitrous  acid  is  in  combination  only  with  such  a  distinctly  acid  element 
as  nitrogen,  it  should  acquire  the  property  of  .being  replaceable  by  metals, 
even  to  a  greater  degree  than  the  hydrogen  atom  in  hydrocyanic  acid,  so 

1 1  According  to  the  hypothesis  of  the  structuralists  the  structure  of  hydronitrous  acid 
may,  in  this  sense,  be  expressed  by  taking  one  of  the  component  nitrogen  atoms  as 
quinquivalent,  and  united  to  H  and  2N  by  its  five  affinities,  and  both  the  other  atoms  of 
nitrogen  as  trivalent,  and  united  together  by  one  affinity.  It  may  be  more  simply,  but 
just  as  hypothetically,  supposed  that  one  nitrogen  is  trivalent  and  uniting  both  H  and 
2N  by  its  affinities,  and  supposing  that  these  two  nitrogens  are  univalent,  as  in  nitrous 
oxide,  N20.  The  latter  mode  of  representation  expresses  the  near  relation  existing 
between  nitrous  oxide  and  hydronitrous  acid,  as:  NHj  +  ^OsHaO  +  NHNj. 

11  The  fact  that  carbon  has  a  distinct,  although  feeble,  acid  character  is  easily  seen  in 
the  hydrocarbons  containing  a  small  amount  of  hydrogen  (for  instance,  acetylene),  because 
the  hydrogen  of  such  hydrocarbons  is  replaceable  by  metals.  The  connection  between 
acetylene  and  hydrocyanic  acid  is  beyond  doubt.  Besides  which,  it  is  known  from 
L.  N.  Shiskoff's  researches  that  nitroform,  or  trinitromethane,  CH(N09)3,  has  sharply 
defined  acid  properties,  owing  evidently  to  the  presence  of  such  acid  elements  as  the 
nitro-  group  and  carbon. 
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that  the  compound  N3H  must  have  the  properties  of  an  acid.  That  nitrogen 
has  a  more  distinctly  acid  character  than  carbon  is  also  seen  from  the  fact 
that  the  hydrogen  in  ammonia  is  more  readily  and  directly  replaced  by 
metals — for  instance,  by  sodium — than  the  hydrogen  in  marsh  gas  or  ethane ; 
this  is  mainly  due  to  the  different  nature  of  nitrogen  and  carbon,  as  is  also 
expressed  by  their  respective  positions  in  the  periodic  system  of  the  ele- 
ments. 

Thus  it  seems  to  me  that  the  acid  character  of  N3H  is  as  easily  understood 
as  that  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  although  they  are  both  nitriles. 

If  hydronitrous  acid  is  really  a  nitrile  it  should,  like  the  cyanogen  com- 
pounds, have  many  peculiar  properties.  As  certain  of  these  relations  have 
not  yet  been  investigated  for  hydronitrous  acid,  I  think  it  will  not  be  super- 
fluous, in  passing,  to  mention  those  which,  in  my  opinion,  may  be  found  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  in  a  further  research  into  the  substances  discovered  by 
Curtius. 

The  most  remarkable  properties  shown  by  the  cyanides  are  :  (1)  Polymeri- 
sation ;  for  example,  the  formation  of  cyanuric  acid,  solid  cyanogen  chloride, 
&c.  (2)  The  faculty  of  giving  complex  compounds  (for  example,  the  formation 
of  stable  double  salts  like  E4FeC6Nd) ;  and  (3)  Isomerism — for  instance,  the 
passage  of  ammonium  cyanate  into  urea,  &c. — which  for  a  long  time  confused 
the  study  of  these  compounds,  but  which  can  now  be  foreseen  from  the 
fact  that  the  cyanides  are  substances  which  can  proceed  from  the  loss  of 
water  from  ammonium  salts.  Thus  the  faculty  of  forming  polymerides 
and  complex  salts  should  be  understood  as  a  propensity  to  combine  with 
foreign  molecules  in  the  place  of  those  molecules  of  water  which  have  been 
separated  in  the  formation  of  cyanides. 

Properties  resembling  these,  with  certain  individual  differences,  should 
be  met  with  in  the  nitriles  of  nitric  acid,  or  in  the  compounds  discovered 
by  Curtius,  if  they  are  nitriles,  as  may  be  thought  from  the  above. 

For  example,  the  ammonium  salt  of  hydronitrous  acid,  N3*NH4,  as  a 
clearly  asymmetrical  compound,  to  a  certain  extent  analogous  to  ammonium 
cyanate,  will  probably  under  certain  circumstances  (perhaps  on  heating  its 
solution)  undergo  intramolecular  change  and  be  converted  into  a  symmetrical 
amide  NH/N:N"NH.„  corresponding  with  the  ainido-nitrile  of  tri-am- 
moniumorthonitrate,*NO(ONH4)(ONH4)(ONH4). 

Equally  to  be  desired  would  be  a  research  on  the  double  salts  of  hydro- 
nitrous acid,  all  the  more  as  the  general  character  (e.g.  the  insolubility  of  the 
silver  salt)  of  the  salts  of  this  acid  recall  the  properties  of  the  cyanides.  If 
we  suppose,  for  instance,  that  it  forms  a  double  salt  with  iron  and  potassium, 
then  it  will  probably  give  a  series  of  characteristically-coloured  salts  like  the 
ferrocyanides,  and  also  a  series  of  compounds  corresponding  with  prussian 
blue,  FenN3ll,  which,  if  capable  of  existence  in  a  hydrate,  would  doubtless  be 
explosive. 

As  regards  the  faculty  of  hydronitrous  acid  and  its  derivatives  for  polj*- 
merisation,  it  may  be  assumed  that  this  is  already  indicated  by  the  behaviour 
of  the  analogous  compounds  of  phosphorus.  This  is  probably  connected 
with  the  fact  that  phosphorus,  the  analogue  of  nitrogen,  polymerises  more 
easily  than  it,  as  is  seen  not  only  in  the  varieties  of  ordinary  and  red  phos- 
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phoru8,  but  also  in  the  fact  that  the  molecule  of  phosphorus  vapour,  even  at 
very  high  temperatures,  contains  P4,  and  does  not  give  P.if  whilst  nitrogen  is 
only  known  in  the  state  of  N.r  In  fact,  as  the  vapour  density  of  chlorphosph- 
amide  (Gladstone,  "Wichelhaus)  indicates  a  molecule  of  the  form  P:,NSC1|5,  so 
also  pho8pham  is  probably  a  polymeride  of  the  composition  (PN,H)M,  and  not 
an  exact  analogue  of  hydronitrous  acid,  although  it  offers  some  resemblance 
to  it,  inasmuch  as  it  contains  the  elements  in  the  ratio  PHN  ,.13 

At  all  events,  the  further  investigation  of  hydronitrous  acid  and  its  deriva- 
tives should  be  the  means  of  throwing  much  light  on  our  store  of  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  nitrogen  and  its  compounds  -that  is,  it  is  desirable  that  this 
subject  should  be  worked  out  in  all  its  details,  and  there  is  reason  to  think 
that  this  would  much  aid  the  further  progress  of  all  chemical  data. 

13  An  examination  of  the  composition  and  properties  of  phospham  given  by  me  in 
the  Principles  of  Chemistry  (1st  edition),  was  the  natural  source  from  which  I  arrived 
at  the  prediction  of  the  existence  of  NHN2  which  I  mentioned  above. 
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—  hydrosol  of,  ii.  76 

—  solubility  of,  ii.  72 
Aluminates,  ii.  73 
Aluminite,  ii.  78 
Aluminium,  ii.  66 


AMM 

Aluminium  acetate,  ii.  74 

—  atomicity  of,  ii.  77 

—  bromide,  ii.  80 

—  bronze,  ii.  82 

—  chloride,  ii.  79 
basic,  ii.  75 

vapour  density  of,  ii.  77 

—  chlorides,  double,  ii.  80 

—  fluoride,  ii.  81 

—  iodide,  ii.  80 

—  metallic,  ii.  81 

—  nitrate,  ii.  76 
-+  silicates,  ii.  116 

—  sulphate,  ii.  78 
Alums,  ii.  4,  71,78 

—  solubility  of,  ii.  79 
Alunite,  ii.  76 
Amalgams,  i.  530 ;  ii.  54 
Amethyst,  ii.  103 
Amides,  i.  254,  278,  395,  400 
Amidogen,  i.  287 

—  hydrate,  i.  287 

—  hydrochloride,  i.  287 

—  sulphate,  i.  287 
Amines,  i.  405 
Ammonia,  i.  244 

—  in  air,  i.  241 

—  heat  of  formation  of,  ii.  175 

—  heat  of  formation  of  compounds  of, 

i.  244 

—  heat  of  solution  of,  i.  73 

—  liquefaction  of,  i.  247 

—  of  crystallisation,  i.  254 ;  ii.  341,  339 

—  reactions  of,  i.  250 

—  solubility  of,  i.  79,  249 
Ammonio-cobalt  salts,  ii.  339 
Ammonia  -  compounds     of     platinum 

metals,  ii.  367 
Ammonio-copper  compounds,  ii.  382 
Ammonio-cuprous  chlorides,  ii.  380 
Ammoniometallic  salts,  ii.  341 
Ammonium,  i.  252 

—  acid  carbonate,  i.  395,  518 

—  arsenite,  ii.  178 

—  bromide,  i.  487 


*"!i 
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Ammonium  carbonate,  i.  396 

—  chloride,  i.  243,  300,  451 
solubility  of,  i.  452 

—  chromates,  ii.  258 

" —  derivatives  of  sulphur  acids,  ii.  259 

—  magnesium  orthophosphate,  ii.  161 

—  molybdate,  ii.  279 

—  nitrate,  i.  267 

—  nitrite,  i.  277 

—  orthophosphates,  ii.  160 

—  salts,  i.  251 

—  sodium  phosphate,  ii.  161 

—  sulphate,  ii.  259 

—  sulphide,  ii.  212 

—  thiocarbimide,  ii.  253 
Ammonium  theory,  i.  252 
Amygdalin,  i.  403 
Anglesite,  ii.  129 
Anhydrides,  i.  182 
Anhydrite,  i.  603 
Anorthite,  ii.  116 
Anthracite,  i.  334 
Antichlors,  ii.  225 
Antimonic  acid,  ii.  181 

—  anhydride,  ii.  181 
Antimonious  oxide,  ii.  180 
Antimoniuretted  hydrogen,  ii.  181 
Antimony,  ii.  179 

—  bromide,  ii.  182 

—  chlorides,  ii.  181 

—  fluorides,  ii.  182 

—  iodide,  ii.  182 

—  occurrence  of,  ii.  1 79 

—  oxides,  ii.  180,  181 

—  oxychloride,  ii.  182 

—  pentasulphide,  ii.  215 

—  reduction  of,  ii.  180 

—  sulphides,  ii.  215 
Antimony-vermilion,  ii.  215 
Apatite,  ii.  145 

Aqua  regia,  i.  461 
Aragonite,  i.  602 
Argyrodite,  ii.  120 
Arsenates,  ii.  174 
Arsenic,  ii.  172 

—  acid,  ii.  174 

—  anhydride,  ii.  174 

—  antidotes  for,  ii.  178 

—  distinction  from  antimony,  ii.  176 

—  fluorides,  ii.  174 

—  Marsh's  test  for,  ii.  175 

—  molecular  weight  of,  ii.  177 

—  occurrence  of,  ii.  173 

—  oxychloride,  ii.  173 

—  sulphides,  ii.  215 

—  tribromide,  ii.  174 

—  trichloride,  ii.  173 

—  tri-iodide,  ii.  174 
Arsenides,  ii.  176 

Arsenious  anhydride,  ii.  176,  179 


BIS 

Arsenites,  ii.  178 
Arseniuretted  hydrogen,  ii.  175 
Astrakhanite,  i.  589 
Atmolysis,  i.  156 
Atomic  heats,  i.  575 

—  theory,  i.  215 

—  volumes,  i.  492  ;  ii.  32 

—  weights,  i  571 

determination  of,  by  periodic  law, 

ii.  23,  26 

Stas'  experiments  on,  ii.  401 

Atomicity,  i.  407,  574 

—  invariable,  ii.  77 

Atoms  and  molecules,  i.  216,  312,  315 

—  mean  distance  between,  ii.  32 
Augites,  ii.  114,  116 

Auric  chloride,  ii.  412 

—  oxide,  ii.  413 
Aurous  chloride,  ii.  414 

—  oxide,  ii.  414 
Avidity,  chemical,  i.  433 
Azoimide,  ii.  455 

B 

Bactebia  in  water,  i.  44 
Barium,  i.  604 

—  chlorate,  i.  477 

—  chloride,  i.  606  . 
solubility  of,  i.  606 

—  hydroxide,  i.  607 

—  metatungstate,  ii.  281 

—  nitrate,  i.  606 

—  oxide,  i.  156,  607 
solubility  of,  i.  607 

—  peroxide,  i,  156,  608 

—  platinocyanide,  ii.  361 

—  preparation  of,  i.  608 

—  salts,  solubility  of,  i.  608 

—  sulphate,  i.  427,  606 
Bases,  i.  182 
Basicity  of  acids,  i.  376 
Bauxite,  ii.  72 
Benzene,  nitro-,  i.  267 
Berthollet's  doctrine,  i.  423,  493 
Beryl,  i.  609 

Beryllium,  i.  609 

—  atomic  weight  of,  i.  318,  575,  609 

—  oxide,  i.  609 

—  salts  of,  i.  610 
Bicarbonates,  solubility  of,  i.  518 
Bismuth,  ii.  182 

—  and  lead,  resemblance  between,  ii.  1 83 

—  carbonate,  ii.  184 

—  extraction  of,  ii.  183 

—  hydroxide,  ii.  184 

—  nitrates,  ii.  185 

—  occurrence  of,  ii.  183 

—  pentoxide,  ii.  183 

—  suboxides,  ii.  182 
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Bismuthous  oxide,  ii.  184 
Blast  furnace,  ii.  308 
Bleaching  powder,  i.  161,  471 
Bloomery  process,  ii.  312 
Boiling  point,  absolute,  i.  1 35 
Bones,  composition  of,  ii.  145 
Boracite,  ii.  58 
Borax,  ii.  58,  60 
Boric  acid,  ii.  59 
solubility  of,  if.  61 

—  anhydride,  ii.  61 
Boron,  ii.  57 

—  amorphous,  ii.  63 

—  and  aluminium,  ii.  63 

—  bromide,  ii.  66 

—  chloride,  ii.  66 

—  crystalline,  ii.  63 

—  fluoride,  ii.  64 

—  nitride,  ii.  64 

—  sulphide,  ii.  59 

—  trioxide,  ii.  57 
Brass,  ii.  385 
Braunite,  ii.  291 
Bromine,  i.  487 

—  preparation  of,  i.  488 

—  properties  of,  i.  489 

—  solubility  of,  i.  489 

—  vapour  tension  of,  i.  489 
Bronze,  ii.  122 

Brucite,  i.  587 
Buckton's  salt,  ii.  370 

c 

Cadmium,  ii.  44 

—  compounds,  heat  of  formation  of,  ii.  48 
—  iodide,  ii.  45 

—  oxide,  ii.  45 

—  sulphate,  ii.  45 

—  sulphide,  ii.  45 
Caesium,  i.  568 
Calc  spar,  i.  601 
Calcedony,  ii.  105 
Calcium,  i.  581,  594 

—  aluminate,  ii.  73 

—  borate,  ii.  58 

—  carbonate,  i.  583,  601 

acid  salt  of,  i.  601 

and  sugar,  i.  599 

colloidal  form  of,  i.  602 

crvstallo-hydrate  of,  i.  601 

dimorphism  of,  i.  601 

dissociation  of,  i.  599 

—  chloride,  crystallo- hydrate  of,  i.  604 
solubility  of,  i.  604 

—  chlorite,  i.  613 

—  dichromate,  ii.  267 

—  fluoride,  i.  484 

—  hydrosulphide,  ii.  214 

—  hydroxide,  i.  582 


CHE 

Calcium  iodide,  i.  541,  595 

—  oxide,  i.  595 

—  pentasulphide,  ii.  214 

—  peroxide,  i.  598 

—  phosphate,  ii.  161 

—  phosphide,  ii.  152 

—  preparation  of,  i,  594 

—  properties  of,  i.  594 

—  silicates,  ii.  115 

—  sulphate,  i.  420,  602 

double  salts  of,  i.  603 

solubility  of,  i.  603 

—  sulphide,  i.  512  ;  ii.  214 

—  sulphite,  ii.  220 
Carbamides,  i.  397 
Carbon,  i.  326 

—  allotropic  forms  of,  i.  339 

—  atomic  heat  of,  i.  576 

—  bisulphide,  ii.  249 

heat  of  combustion  of,  ii.  250 

—  estimation  of,  i.  372 

—  molecule,  complexity  of,  i.  341 

—  monosulphide,  ii.  249 

—  oxysulphide,  ii.  254 

—  reactions  of,  i.  338 

—  tetrachloride,  i.  467 
Carbonates,  i.  376 
Carbonic  anhydride,  i.  367 

composition  of,  i.  368 

decomposition  of,  i.  381 

in  air,  i.  235 

liquefaction  of,  i.  373 

occurrence  of,  i.  368 

preparation  of,  i.  370 

properties  of,  i.  373 

solubility  of,  i.  79 

—  oxide,  i.  385 

combinations  of,  i.  392 

dissociation  of,  i.  388 

properties  of,  i  391 

preparation  of,  i.  390 

Carbonyl  chloride,  ii.  168 
Carboxyl,  i.  384 
Carnallite,  i.  410,  536,  589 
Cassel's  paint,  ii.  135 
Catalytic  phenomena,  i.  210 
Celestine,  i.  605 
Cellulose,  nitro-,  i.  268 
Cementation,  ii.  312 
Cements,  ii.  117 
Cerite  metals,  ii.  88 

separation  of,  ii.  90 

Cerium,  ii.  88 

—  and  the  periodic  law,  ii.  25 

—  fluoride,  i.  483 
Chamber  crystals,  ii.  223 
Charcoal,  i.  332,  336 

—  absorptive  power  of,  i.  337 
Chemical  action.    See  Interchange 

—  affinity,  i.  26 
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Chemical  avidity,  i.  433 

—  energy,  i.  30 

—  equilibrium,  i.  33 

—  mechanics,  i.  29,  498 
China-ware,  ii.  71 
Chloranhydrides,  i.  461  ;  ii.  167 
Chlorates,  i.  476 

Chloric  acid,  i.  476 

—  peroxide,  i.  478 
Chlorides,  i.  448,  460 
Chlorine,  i.  463 

—  and  ammonia,  i.  469 

—  and  hydrocarbons,  i.  465 

—  and  hydrogen,  action  of  light  on, 

i.  458,  459 

—  and  oxygen,  relation  between,  i.  465 

—  and  the  law  of  substitution,  i.  464 

—  bleaching  action  of,  i.  464 

—  chemical  character,  i.  463 

—  crystallo-hydrates  of,  i.  457,  458 

—  monoxide,  i.  473 

thermal  data  for,  i.  475 

—  oxides,  i.  476 

—  preparation  of,  i.  454 

—  preparation  of,  by  Coleman's  pro- 

cess, i.  457 

—  preparation  of,  by  Deacon's  process, 

i.  455 

—  preparation  of,  by  Weldon's  process, 

i.  456 

—  preparation  of,  by  Weldon-Pechiny's 

process,  i.  455 

—  properties  of,  i.  467 

—  solubility  of,  i.  457 
Chloroform,  i.  467 
Chlorophosphamide,  ii.  172 
Chloroplatinophosphorous  acid,  ii.  363 
Chlorosulphonic  acid,  ii.  258 
Chlorous  acid,  i.  475 

Chromates,  ii.  268 
Chrome  alum,  ii.  272 

varieties  of,  ii.  272 

Chrome-iron-ore,  ii.  266 
Chromic  anhydride,  ii.  269 

—  chloranhydride,  ii.  270 

—  chloride,  ii.  274 

—  oxide,  ii.  274 

—  salts,  modifications  of,  ii.  273 
Chromium,  ii.  265 

—  dioxide,  ii.  270 

—  fluoride,  ii.  269 

—  hydroxides,  ii.  273 

—  metallic,  ii.  274 

—  nitride,  ii.  275 

—  occurrence  of,  ii.  265 

—  oxychlorides,  ii.  276 

—  peroxide,  ii.  271 
Chromous  oxide,  ii.  275 

—  salts,  ii.  275 
Chromyl  chloride,  ii.  270 
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Chryseone,  ii.  101 
Chrysoberyl,  ii.  76 
Cinnabar,  ii.  46,  216 
Clay,  ii.  116 

—  composition  of,  ii.  69 

—  formation  of,  ii.  66 

—  plasticity  of,  ii.  70 
Coal,  i.  334 

Cobalt  chloride,  i.  94 

—  hydroxides,  ii.  338 

—  occurrence,  ii.  335 

—  ores,  treatment  of,  ii.  336 

—  oxides,  i.  161 

—  position  of  in  the  periodic  system, 

ii.  333 

—  sulphate,  ii.  338 
Cobaltamine  salts,  ii.  339 
Cobaltic  oxide,  ii.  340 
Coke  towers,  i.  442 
Collodion,  i.  268 
Colloids,  i.  62  ;  ii.  73,  110 
Columbite,  ii.  190 
Combining  weights,  i.  21 
Combustion,  i.  163,  330 

—  heat  of,  i.  170 

Compounds,  complex,  theory  of,  ii.  366 

—  definite  and  indefinite,  i.  32, 103 
Contact  action,  i.  38,  480,  520 
Copper,  ii.  373 

—  action  of  acids  on,  ii.  377 

—  and  ammonia,  ii.  377 

—  arsenites,  ii.  178 

—  carbonate,  ii.  383 

—  carbonates,  basic,  ii.  383 

—  dioxide,  ii.  378 

—  hydride,  ii.  381 

—  nitrate,  basic,  ii.  383 

—  nitride,  ii.  382 

—  ores,  ii.  374 

—  peroxide,  ii.  378 

—  phosphates,  ii.  163 

—  position  of,  in  the  periodic  system, 

ii.  371 

—  salts,  spectra  of,  i.  564 

—  smelting,  ii.  375 

—  thiosulphates,  ii.  226 

—  See  also  Cupric  and  Cuprous 
Corrosive  sublimate,  ii.  51 
Corundum,  ii.  72 

Crenic  acid,  i.  333 

Crookesite,  ii.  87 

Cryohydrates,  i.  97 

Cryolite,  i.  484  ;  ii.  47,  81 

Crystalline  form  and  composition,  ii.  7 

Crystallisation,  ii.  7 

Crystallo-hydrates,  i.  95,  101 

Crystalloids,  i.  63 

Crystals,  i.  51 

Cupellation,  ii.  387 

Cupric  oxide,  ii.  381,  378 
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Cupric  nitrate,  ii.  383 

—  sulphate,  ii.  384 
Cuprous  chloride,  ii.  380 

—  cyanide,  ii.  381 

—  fluoride,  ii.  381 

—  iodide,  ii.  381 

—  sulphite,  ii.  380 
Cyamelide,  i.  398 
Cyanic  acid,  i.  398 
Cyanides,  i.  400,  544 
Cyanogen,  i.  394,  404 

—  chloride,  ii.  169 

—  compounds,  i.  394 

polymerism  of,  i.  398 

Cyanuric  acid,  i.  393 


D 


Datholite,  ii.  58 
Decipium,  ii.  92 

Densities  of  vapours  and  gases,  deter- 
mination of,  i.  293 
Detonating  gas,  i.  114 
Diacetylene,  i.  355 
Dialysis,  i.  63  ;  ii.  108 
Diamond,  i.  340 
Dianic  acid,  ii.  190 
Diaspora,  ii.  72 
Didymium,  ii.  88 

—  absorption  spectrum  of  salts  of,  i.  558 
Dimercurammonium  hydroxide,  ii.  53 
Dimetaphosphoric  acid,  ii.  163 
Dimorphism,  i.  601 
Diphosphamide,  ii.  171 
Disinfection,  i.  242 

Disodium  orthophosphate,  159 
Dissociation,  i.  36,  600 

—  measure  of,  i.  275 

—  of  nitrogen  peroxide,  i.  275 

—  tension,  i.  599 
Dithionates,  ii.  247 
Dithionic  acid,  ii.  246 
Dolomites,  i.  583 

Double  decomposition,  i.  423,  505 
Dyeing,  ii.  74 
Dyes,  fixed,  ii.  73 


E 


Eau  de  Javellb,  i.  471 
Efflorescence,  i.  101 
Ekaaluminium,  ii.  25,  84 
Ekaboron,  ii.  25,  89 
Ekacadmium,  ii.  55 
Ekasilicon,  ii.  24,  120 
Electricity,  chemical  effect  of,  i.  37 
Electro-plating,  i.  543 
Electrolysis,  ii.  44 


FLI 

Elements,  i.  19 

—  complexity  of,  i.  662  ;  ii.  406 

—  grouping  of,  i.  569,  481,  492  ;  ii.  1, 
16,19 

—  intrinsic,  i.  23 

—  of  copper  group,  ii.  371 

—  of  4th  group,  even  series,  ii.  139 

—  of  5th  group,  ii.  144 

—  of  5th  group,  even  series,  ii.  186 

—  of  6th  group,  even  series,  ii.  265 

—  of  8th  group,  ii.  302 

—  of  iron  group,  ii.  334 

—  symbols  of,  l.  21 

—  typical,  i.  18 
Emerald,  i.  609 
Emulsions,  i.  96 
Endothermal  reactions,  i.  146 
Enstatite,  ii.  113 
Equations,  chemical,  i.  271 
Equilibria,  chemical,  i.  33,  212,  427; 

ii.  420 
Equivalents,  chemical,  i.  193,  572 
Erbium,  ii.  90 
Eremeeffite,  ii.  58 
Ethanes,  i.  354 

Ethyl,  compounds  of  Hg,  Zn,  S,  and  0, 
ii.  193 

—  metasilicate,  ii.  98 

—  orthosilicate,  ii.  98 

—  platinocyanide,  ii.  361 
Ethylbenzene,  i.  346 
Ethylene,  i.  354,  358 
Euchlorine,  i.  487 
Eudiometer,  i.  167 
Euxenite,  ii.  89 
Exothermal  reactions,  i.  146 
Explosives,  ii.  53 


F 


Felspars,  ii.  66, 115, 117 
Ferric  acid,  ii.  326 

—  chloride,  ii.  324 

—  compounds,  ii.  321 

—  hydroxides,  ii.  323 

—  nitrate,  ii.  324 

—  oxide,  ii.  323 

colloidal  form  of,  ii.  824 

—  phosphates,  ii.  325 
Ferrocyanides,  i.  401 ;  ii.  324 
Ferromanganese,  ii.  311 
Ferrous  chloride,  ii.  320 

—  compounds,  ii.  321 

—  hydroxide,  ii.  320 

—  iodide,  i.  542 

—  sulphate,  ii.  320 
solubility  of,  i.  71 

—  sulphide,  ii.  203 
Flames,  i.  175 
Flint,  ii.  105 
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Fluoborates,  ii.  (55 

Fluorides,  i.  486 

Fluorine,  i.  483 

Fluosilicates,  ii.  101 

Fordos  &  Geils'  salt,  ii.  414 

Formic  acid,  i.  393 

Frauenhofer  lines  in  spectrum,  i.  553 

Freezing  mixtures,  i.  75 

Fuel,  gaseous,  i.  386 

—  heat  evolved  in  combustion  of,  i.  347 
Fulminates,  ii.  52 

Furnace,  blast,  ii.  308 

—  regenerative,  i.  387 

—  reverberatory,  i.  513 
Fusco-cobaltic  salts,  ii.  340 


G 


Gadolinite,  ii.  88 

—  metals,  ii.  88 

separation  of,  ii.  90 

Galena,  ii.  129 
Gallium,  ii.  25,  84 

—  chloride,  ii.  78 
Galvanoplastic  art,  ii.  384 
Gas  generator,  i.  386 

—  coal-,  i.  348 

—  producer,  i.  386 

Gases   and  liquids,   relation   between, 
i.  139 

—  coefficient  of  solubility  of,  i.  68 

—  collection  of,  i.  126 

—  density  of,  i.  293 

—  kinetic  theory  of,  i.  80 

—  latent  heat  of  and  molecular  weight, 

i.  321 

—  liquefaction  of,  i.  133,  136 

—  maximum  tension  of,  i.  134 

—  moisture  in,  calculation  of,  i.  40 

—  occlusion  of,  i.  141 

—  permanent,  i.  133 

—  preparation  of,  i.  125 

—  relation  between  volume  and  mole- 

cular weight  in,  i.  320 

—  tension  of  liquefied,  i.  134 

—  velocity  of  sound  through,  i.  321 

—  vis  viva  of,  i.  321 
Gelatin,  ii.  109 
German  silver,  ii.  344 
Germanium,  ii.  25, 120 

—  and  the  periodic  law,  ii.  120 

—  chloride,  ii.  120 

—  oxide,  ii.  120 
Germs  in  air,  i.  239 
Gilding,  electro-,  ii.  415 
Glass,  composition  of,  ii.  118 

—  manufacture  of,  ii.  119 

—  soluble,  ii.  105 
Glasses,  ii.  62 


HYD 

Glauber's  salt,  i.  509 
Glauberite,  i.  603 
Glvcol,  ii.  1 1 1 
Gold,  ii.  407 

—  assay  of,  ii.  411 

—  chlorides,  ii.  412    - 

—  cyanides,  double,  ii.  414 

—  fulminating,  ii.  414 
---  hydroxide,  ii.  413 

—  occurrence,  ii.  409 

—  oxides,  ii.  413 

—  refining,  ii.  414 

—  salts,  double,  ii.  413 

—  thiosulphates,  double,  ii.  414 

—  Sec  also  Auric  and  Aubous 
Graduators,  i.  413 

Graphite,  i.  339 
Graphitic  acid,  i.  340 
Gros's  salt,  ii.  367 
Guignet's  green,  ii.  273 
Guncotton,  i.  268 
Gunpowder,  i.  548 
Gypsum,  i.  584,  602 

H 

Haematite,  ii.  304 

Halogen  acetates,  i.  571 

Halogens,  atomic  volumes  of,  i.  492 

—  combinations  of,  i.  603 

—  grouping  of,  i.  481,  492 

—  properties  of,  i.  481,  493 

—  thermal  data  for,  i.  487,  496 
Haloid  salts,  i.  449 
Hausmanite,  ii.  291 

Heat  evolved  in  combustion    of  fuels, 
i.347 

—  latent,    and    molecular   weight   of 

gases,  i.  321 
of  evaporation  and  dissociation, 

i.  600 
of  fusion  of  some  metals,  i.  620 

—  of  combustion,  determination  of,  i. 

170 
Heavy  spar,  i.  605 
Helmium,  i.  561 
Hemimorphism,  ii.  8 
Hexametaphosphoric  acid,  ii.  164 
Holmium,  ii.  88 
Homeomorphism,  ii.  2, 8 
Homologous  series,  i.  345 
Humic  substances,  i.  332 

—  acid,  i.  333 
Hydrargillite,  ii.  72 
Hydrates,  i.  107 
Hydrazine,  i.  287 

Hydrides,  heat  of  formation  of,  i.  601 
Hydriodic  acid,  i.  497 

dissociation  of,  i.  498 

gaseous,  preparation  of,  i.  498 
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HYD 

Hydriodic  acid,  hydrocarbons  and,  i.  500 

sp.  gr.  of  solutions  of,  i.  600 

Hydrobromic  acid,  i.  497 

crystallo-hydrates  of,  i.  600 

gaseous,  preparation  of,  i.  498 

sp.  gr.  of  solutions  of,  i.  500 

Hydrocarbons,  i.  326,  342 

—  heat  of  combustion  of,  i.  347 

—  isomerism  of,  i.  356 

—  of  C„HOT  series,  i.  356 

—  of  CweQ+,  series,  i.  345 

—  polymerism  of,  i.  356 

—  saturated,  i.  344 

—  structure  of,  i.  386 

—  types  of  substitution  in,  i.  353 ;  ii,  428 

—  unsaturated,  i.  354 
Hydrochloric  acid,  i.  444 

—  crystallo-hydrate  of,  i.  444 

—  decomposition  of,  i.  453 

—  heat  of  formation  of,  i.  459 

—  he»t  of  solution  of,  i.  445 

—  preparation  of,  i.  440,  443 

—  rate  of  diffusion  of  in  solutions,  i.  446 

—  solubility  of,  i.  445 

—  sp.  gr.  of  solutions  of,  i.  446 

—  sp.  heat  of  solutions  of,  i.  445 
Hydrochlorides,  i.  460 
Hydrocyanic  acid,  i.  400,  402 
Hydroferricyanic  acid,  ii.  332 
Hydroferrocyanic  acid,  ii.  330 

*'     Hydrofluoboric  acid,  ii.  65 
Hydrofluoric  acid,  i.  485 

polymerisation  of,  i.  486 

Hydrofluosilicic  acid,  ii.  100 
Hydrogels,  ii.  73,  109 
Hydrogen  and  non-metals,  heat  of  com- 
bination with,  ii.  201 

—  and  oxygen  compounds,  types  of, 

ii.  357 

—  density  of,  i.  130.531 

—  nitride,  ii.  455 

—  occlusion,  i.  141 

—  pentasulphide,  ii.  211 

—  peroxide,  i.  206 

—  polysulphides,  ii.  211 

—  preparation  of,  i.  121 

—  reactions  of,  i.  143 

—  solubility  of,  i.  142 
Hydronitrous  acid,  ii.  455 
Hydroplatinocyanic  acid,  ii.  361 
Hydroruthenocyanic  acid,  ii.  362 
Hydrosols,  i.  97  ;  ii.  73,  109 
Hydroxy  1,  i.  211 
Hydroxylamine,  i.  285 
Hypochlorous  acid,  i.  473 
Hyponitrites,  i.  287 
Hypophosphates,  ii.  155 
Hypophosphoric  acid,  ii.  155 
Hypophosphorous  acid,  ii.  165 
Hyposulphurous  acid,  ii.  222 


1TA 

I 

Ice,  temperature  of  formation  of,  i.  90 

Ilmenic  acid,  ii.  190 

Imides,  i.  254 

India-rubber,  passage  of  gas  through, 

l.  loo 
Indium,  ii.  85 

—  oxide,  ii.  34 

Interchange  between  acids  and  alcohols, 
i.  429 

—  between  the  halogens,  i.  493 

—  algebraical  expression  for,  i.  430 

—  Berthelot's  and  St.  Giiles  experiments 

on,  i.  429 

—  Gladstone's  experiments  on,  i.  428 

—  Gustavson's  experiments  on,  i.  435 

—  Malaguti's  experiments  on,  i.  427 

—  Ostwald's  experiments  on,  i.  433 

—  Thomsen's  experiments  on,  i.  431 
Iodic  acid,  i.  501 

—  sp.  gr.  of  solutions  of,  i.  502 
Iodine,  i.  490 

—  absorption  spectrum,  i.  558 

—  metalepsis  with,  i.  466 

—  monochloride,  i.  503 

—  preparation  of,  i.  490 

—  reducing  action  of,  i.  490 

—  solubility  of,  i.  491 

—  trichloride,  i.  503 

—  vapour  density  of,  i.  313 
Iridious  oxide,  ii.  357 
Iridium,  ii.  357 

—  and  the  periodic  law,  ii.  25 

—  chlorides,  ii.  357,  359 

—  separation  of,  ii.  357 
Iron,  ii.  302 

—  arsenite,  ii.  178 

—  cast,  ii.  310 

—  combinations  of,  ii.  327 

—  cyanogen  compounds  of,  ii.  328 

—  electro-deposition  of,  ii.  314 

—  magnetic  oxide,  ii.  321 

—  meteoric,  ii.  344 

—  nitrates,  basic,  ii.  325 

—  ores,  ii.  304 

—  oxides,  reduction  of  by  hydrogen, 

ii.  306 
.    —  passive  state  of,  ii.  319 
I    —  properties,  ii.  317 

—  pyrites,  ii.  303 

—  recalescence  of,  ii.  317 

—  smelting  of,  ii.  306 

—  spectrum,  i.  562 

—  sulphide,  i.  3 

—  wrought,  ii.  311 

—  See  also  Ferric  and  Ferbour 
Isomerism,  i.  202  ;  ii.  1,  3 

—  of  arsenic  and  sulphur  compounds, 

ii.  172 
Itacolumnite,  i.  341 
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K 


Kaikite,  i.  589 

Kaiserite,  i.  590 

Kaolin,  ii.  67 

Kermes  mineral,  ii.  215 

Kinetic  theory  of  gases,  i.  80 


Lakes,  ii.  73 

Lamp,  safety,  L  352 

Lanarkite,  ii.  133 

Lanthanum,  ii.  88 

Lapis  lazuli,  ii.  80 

Law,  Avogadro-Gerhardt's,  i.  303,  309 

—  Berthollet's,  i.  380 

—  Boyle- Mariotte's,  i.  131 

—  Dalton's,  i.  40 

—  Gay-Lussac's,  i.  132 

1st,  i.  297 

2nd,  i.  300 

—  Henrv  and  Dalton's,  i.  78 

—  KirchhoflTs,  i.  559 

—  of  combining  volumes,  i.  297 

—  of  combining  weights,  i.  219 

—  of  crystalline  form,  ii.  7 

—  of  even  numbers,  i.  344,  354 

—  of  indestructibility  of  matter,  L  6 

—  of  limits,  i.  345,  354 

—  of  maximum  work,  i.  119 

—  of  multiple  proportions,  i.  107,  213 

—  of  partial  pressures,  i.  81 

—  of  periodicity,  ii.  16,  435 

—  of  specific  heats,  i.  574 

—  of  substitutions,  i.  256,   353,  384; 

ii.  397,  422 
Lead,  ii  129 

—  acetates,  ii.  131 

—  carbonate,  ii.  135 

—  chloride,  ii.  134 

—  chromate,  ii.  131,  268 

—  hydroxides,  ii.  132 

—  iodide,  ii.  135 

—  nitrate,  ii.  134 

—  ores,  ii.  129 

—  oxides,  ii.  132 

polymerisation  of,  ii.  134 

—  oxychlorides,  ii.  134 

—  peroxide,  ii.  137, 139 

—  salts,  ii.  133 

—  sesquioxide,  ii.  137 

—  smelting,  ii.  130 

—  suboxide,  ii.  132 

—  sugar  of,  ii.  131 

—  sulphate,  ii.  129 

—  sulphide,  ii.  129 

—  tetrethyl,  ii.  138 

—  thiosulphate,  ii.  225 
Leadhillite,  ii.  133 


Lepidolite,  i.  566 
Leucone.  ii.  101 
Levigation,  ii.  68 
Light,  chemical  effect  of,  i.  38 
Lime,  slaked,  L  597 
Lime-kilns,  i.  595 
Limestones,  i.  583 
Limits,  law  of,  i.  345,  354 
Liquids  and  gases,  relations  between, 
i.  139 

—  maximum  tension  of,  i.  134 

—  vi*»cosity  of,  i.  342 
Litharge,  ii.  132 
Lithium,  L  566 

—  carbonate,  i.  666 

—  chlorate,  i.  480 

—  oxide,  i.  566 

—  preparation  of,  i.  666 

—  spectrum  of,  i.  665 
Litmus,  i.  184 

Liver  of  sulphur,  ii.  214 
Lixiviation,  methodical,  i.  513 
Luteo-cobaltic  salts,  ii.  339 


M 

1   Magnesium,  i.  681 

—  ammonium  salts,  i.  588 

—  carbonate,  i.  583,  588,  592 

—  chloride,  i.  693 

—  hydroxide,  i.  687 

—  nitride,  i.  585 

—  orthophosphates,  ii.  161 

—  oxide,  i.  587 
solubility  of,  L  688 

—  platinocyanide,  ii.  361 

—  potassium  chloride,  i.  589 

—  preparation  of,  i.  585 

—  salts,  i.  587 

basic,  i.  692 

double,  i.  168 

sp.  gr.  of  solutions  of,  i.  592 

—  silicates,  ii.  116 

—  sulphate,  i.  590 

crystallo-hydrates  of,  i.  591 

Magnesium  light,  i.  686 
Magnus1  salt,  ii.  367 
Malachite,  ii.  374 
Manganese,  ii.  287 

—  dioxide,  ii.  293 

—  fluoride,  ii.  483 

—  metallic,  ii.  294 

—  ores,  ii.  293 

—  oxides,  ii.  291,  293 

—  peroxide,  i.  158 

—  position  of  in  the  periodic  system, 
ii.  289 

Manganous  chloride,  ii.  292 

—  cyanides,  ii.  293 
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MAN 

Manganous  sulphate,  ii.  292 

Marguerite  s  salt,  i.  540 

Marsh  gas,  i.  348,  352 

Mass  of  atoms  and  their  properties,  ii.  27 

—  influence  of,  i.  33,  382,  426 
Massicot,  ii.  132 

Matches,  manufacture  of,  ii.  148 

Matter,  indestructibility  of,  i.  6 

Mechanics,  chemical,  i.  29,  498 

Melchior,  ii.  386 

Melting  point,  i.  489 ;  ii.  84 

Mendipite,  ii.  135 

Mercuric  and  mercurous  compounds, 

ii.  48 
Mercury,  ii.  45 

—  and  ammonia,  ii.  52 

—  and  chlorine,  i.  474 

—  chlorides,  ii.  50 

—  compounds,  heat  of  formation  of,  ii.  48 

—  cyanide,  ii.  52 

—  fulminating,  ii.  62 

—  iodide,  ii.  52 

• —  nitrates,  ii.  48 

—  nitride,  ii.  52 

—  ores,  ii.  46 

—  oxides,  i.  10 ;  ii.  50 

—  oxy  chloride,  ii.  51 

—  powder,  ii.  47 

—  purification  of,  ii.  47 

—  salts,  basic,  ii.  51,  48 

—  smelting,  ii.  46 

—  sulphates,  ii.  48 

—  sulphides,  ii.  216 

—  valency  of,  ii.  48 
Metalepsis,  i.  465 

—  of  acetic  acid,  i.  467 

—  of  inorganic  substances,  i.  469 

—  of  marsh  gas,  i.  466 
Metals  and  non-metals,  i.  23 
Metantimonic  acid,  ii.  181 
Metaphosphates,  ii.  163 
Metaphosphoric  acid,  ii.  156, 163 
Metastannic  acid,  ii.  126 
Metatitanic  acid,  ii.  140 
Metatungstates,  ii.  280 
Metatungstic  acid,  ii.  279 
Meteorites,  ii.  302 

Metric  system,  i.  50 
Minium,  ii.  137 
Molecular  heats,  i.  578 

—  volumes,  ii.  3 

Molecules,  i.  216,  315,  312,  465;  ii.  256 
Molybdates,  ii.  279 
Molybdenum,  ii.  277 

—  metallic,  ii.  280 

—  ores,  treatment  of,  ii.  278 

—  sulphides,  ii.  283 
Molybdic  acid,  ii.  282 

—  anhydride,  ii.  278 
Monometaphosphoric  acid,  ii.  163 


NIT 

Monophosphamide,  ii.  171 

Monosodium  orthophosphate,  ii.  160 

Morphotropy,  ii.  10 

Mortar,  i.  597 

Multiple  proportions,  law  of,  i.  107,  213 


N 


Naphtha,  i.  362 

—  formation  of,  i.  364 
Nascent  state,  i.  33 
Neodymium,  ii.  92 
Nickel,  ii.  336 

—  copper  and  zinc  groups,  comparison 

of,  ii.  46 

—  ores,  ii.  336 

—  position  of,  in  periodic  system,  ii.  333 

—  sulphate,  ii.  338 
Nickelic  oxide,  ii.  344 
Nickel  on  s  oxide,  ii.  338 
Niobates,  ii.  192 
Niobium,  ii.  190 

—  oxides,  ii.  192 

—  oxychloride,  ii.  191 

—  pentachoride,  ii.  191 
Nitrates,  i.  266 
Nitre,  i.  261 

—  plantations,  i.  545 
Nitric  acid,  i.  261 

action  of,  on  metals,  i.  271 

chloranhydrides,  i.  461 ;  ii.  169 

hydrates  of,  i.  266 

manufacture  of,  i.  262 

oxidising  action  of,  i.  272 

purification  of,  i.  264 

red  fuming,  i.  265 

specific  gravity  of,  i.  266 

—  anhydride,  i.  273 

—  oxide,  i.  279,  281,  282 
Nitrides,  i.  254 
Nitriles,  i.  396  ;  ii.  467 
Nitrites,  i.  278 
Nitro-compounds,  i.  267 
Nitroferricyanides,  ii.  333 
Nitro-sulphates,  ii.  222 
Nitro-sulphuric  acid,  ii.  223 
Nitrogen,  i.  221,  226 

—  chloride,  i.  470 

—  dioxide,  i.  273 J 

—  iodide,  i.  601 

—  oxides,  i.  260 

temperature  of  decomposition  of, 

i.  224 

—  peroxide,  i.  273 

—  preparation  of.  i.  223 

—  properties  of,  i.  224 

—  sources  of,  i.  221 

—  sulphide,  ii.  260 
Nitroso-compounds,  i.  280 
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Nitrosyl  chloride,  ii.  169 

Nitrous  acid,  chloranhydride  of,  ii.  169 

—  anhydride,  i.  277 

—  oxide,  i.  287 

absorption  spectrum  of,  i.  558 

liquefaction  of,  i.  289 

Non-metals,  i.  23 

Nordhausen  sulphuric  acid,  ii.  227 

Norwegium,  ii.  55 

Numbers,  law  of  even,  i.  344,  354 

O 

Occlusion  of  gases,  i.  141 
Octaves,  law  of,  ii.  438 
Oils,  boiling  of,  ii.  132 
Oleum  Martis,  ii.  325 
Olivine,  ii.  115 
Opal,  ii.  105 
Orangeite,  ii.  143 
Organic  acids,  i.  358,  383 

—  substances,  classification  of,  i.  358 
Orpiment,  ii.  173,  215 

Orthite,  ii.  89 
Orthocarbonic  acid,  i.  518 
Orthoclase,  ii.  116 
Orthophosphoric  acid,  ii.  156 
Osmic  anhydride,  ii.  357 
Osmiridium,  ii.  357 
Osmium  oxides,  ii.  358 

—  metallic,  ii.  359 

—  separation  of,  ii.  358 
Osmotic  pressure,  i.  64 

and  molecular  weight,  i.  323 

Oxides,  i.  181 

—  acid,  i.  182 

—  atomic  heats  of,  i.  578 

—  atomic  volumes  of,  ii.  33 

—  basic,  i.  182 

—  displacement  of,  ii.  394 

—  heat  of  formation  of,  i.  119 

—  indifferent,  i.  182 

—  intermediate,  i.  185 

—  reduction  of,  ii.  306 

—  saline,  i.  182,  533 

—  temperature  of  reduction,  ii.  393 
Oxy cobalt  amine  salts,  ii.  339 
Oxygen,  i.  151 

—  and  hydrogen,  relation  between,  in 

compounds,  ii.  14 

—  interchange  with  halogens,  i.  494 

—  polar  theory  of,  i.  211 

—  preparation  of,  i.  1 54 

—  properties  of,  i.  162 

—  sources  of,  i.  164 

—  types  of  combination  of,  i.  476 
Ozone,  i.  197 

—  detection  of,  i.  201 

—  preparation  of,  i.  199 

—  properties  of,  i.  200,  205 


PHO 


Palladium,  ii.  355 

—  hydride,  ii.  355 

—  separation  of,  ii.  355 
Palladous  chloride,  ii.  355 

—  iodide,  ii.  355 
Paracyanogen,  i.  404 
Paramorphism,  ii.  9 
Parasulphatammon,  ii.  260 
Partial  pressures,  i.  80 
law  of,  i.  81 

Peat,  i.  333 
Peligot's  salt,  ii.  270 
Pelopium,  ii.  190 
Pentath ionic  acid,  ii.  248 
Perchloric  acid.  i.  479 
Periclase,  i.  581 
Periodates,  L  502 
Periodic  acid,  i.  502 

sp.  gr.  of  solutions,  i.  502 

Periodic  law,  ii.  1,  435 

and  agents  of  metalepsis,  ii.  28 

and  atomic  volumes,  ii.  32 

and  atomic  weights,  ii.  23 

and  cerite  metals,  ii.  89 

and    coefficient    of    expansion, 

ii.  29 

and  Dalton's  law,  ii.  26 

and  gadolinite  metals,  ii.  89 

and  gallium,  ii.  85 

and  heat  evolved  in  formation  of 

halogen  compounds,  ii.  30 

and  hydrocarbon  radicles,  ii.  21 

and  hydrogen  compounds,  ii.  22 

and  magnetic  properties,  ii.  29 

and  melting  points  of  compounds, 

ii.  29 
and  organo-metallic  compounds, 

ii.  22 

and  oxides,  ii.  22 

and  platinum  metals,  ii.  26 

and  specific  gravity,  ii.  31 

and  thermochemistry,  ii.  HO 

properties  of   elements  foretold 

by,  ii.  24 
Permanganic  acid,  ii.  298 

—  anhydride,  ii.  298 
Pernitric  acid,  i.  259 
Peroffskite,  ii.  140 
Peroxides,  ii.  242,  291 
Persulphuric  acid,  ii.  242 
Petrifaction,  ii.  107 
Petroleum,  i.  361 
Petrolite,  i.  568 
Phenol,  solubility  of,  i.  74 
Phlogiston,  i.  16 
Phosgene  gas,  ii.  168 
Phosgenite,  ii.  133 
Phospham,  ii.  171 
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PHO 

Phosphates,  ii.  158 

Phosphide,  ii.  152 

Phosphine,  heat  of   formation  of,  ii. 

175 
Phosphomolybdates,  ii.  280 
Phosphomolybdic  acid,  ii.  280 
Phosphonitrilic  acid,  ii.  172 
Phosphonium  chloride,  ii.  153 

—  iodide,  ii.  153 
Phosphorescence,  ii.  214 
Phosphoric  acid,  heat  of    saturation, 

ii.  159 

—  acids,    ortho-,    meta-,    and   pyro-, 

ii.  166,  16?,  162,  163 

—  anhydride,  ii.  154 
Phosphorous  acid,  ii.  164 
Phosphorus,  ii.  144 

—  acids  of,  relation  between,  ii.  162 

—  allotropic  forms  of,  ii.  150 

—  amides,  ii.  171 

—  amorphous,  ii.  147 

—  and  nitrogen,  ii.  151 

—  chlorides,  ii.  166 

vapour  density  of,  ii.  166 

—  di -iodide,  ii.  166 

—  extraction  of,  ii.  145 

—  hydrogen  compounds  of,  ii.  152 

—  metallic,  ii.  149 

compounds  of,  ii.  157 

—  molecular  weight  of,  ii.  150 

—  nitriles,  ii.  171 

—  occurrence  of,  ii.  144 

—  ortho-acids  of,  ii.  156 

—  oxychlorides,  ii.  166,  167 

—  pentachloride,  ii.  167 

—  pentafluoride,  ii.  167 

—  red,  ii.  147,  149 

—  sulphides,  ii.  206 

—  sulphochloride,  ii.  207 

—  thermochemical  data  for,  ii.  147 

—  trichloride,  ii.  166,  167 

—  tri-iodide,  ii.  166 

—  vapour,  ii.  160 

—  yellow,  ii.  146 
Phosphuretted  hydrogen,  ii.  153 
Pink  salt,  ii.  125 
Pitchblende,  ii.  286 
Photochemistry,  i.  469  ;  ii.  400 
Plants,  part  played  by  salts  in,  i.  539 
Plaster  of  Paris,  i.  602 

Platinic  bromide,  ii.  354 

—  chloride,  ii.  353 

—  hydroxide,  ii.  354 

—  iodide,  ii.  354 

—  sulphate,  ii.  354 

—  sulphide,  ii.  354 

Plati no-ammonium  compounds,  ii.  365 
Platino-ammonium  isomerides,  ii.  370 
Platinochlorides,  ii.  353,  3G3 

—  solubility  of,  i.  568,  571 

VOL.    II. 


POT 

Platino-compounds,  theory  of  structure 

of,  ii.  363 
Platinocyanides,  ii.  361 
Platinonitrites,  ii.  364 
Platinosulphites,  ii.  364 
Platinous  chloride,  ii.  354 
Platinum,  ii.  346 

—  and  lead  alloy,  ii.  350 

—  chloride,  ii.  461 

—  dicyanide,  ii.  361 

—  ore,  treatment  of,  ii.  349 

—  oxide,  ii.  364 

—  poly-cyanides,  ii.  362 

—  salts,  double,  U.  361 

—  separation   from  associated  metals, 

ii.  357 
Platinum  metals,  ii.  346 

acids  of,  ii.  369 

chlorides  of,  ii.  351 

double  cyanides  of,  ii.  362 

occurrence  of,  ii.  348 

Pollux,  i.  668 

Polyglycols  and  silicates,  ii.  Ill 

Polymerism,  i.  206 

Polymorphism,  ii.  8 

Polysilicates,  ii.  Ill,  113 

Polysulphides,  ii.  211 

Polysulphuric  acids,  ii.  227 

Polytellurates,  ii.  262 

Porcelain,  ii.  71 

Portland  cement,  ii.  118 

Potash,  extraction  from  plants,  i.  540 

Potassium,  i.  535 

—  acid  sulphate,  i.  641 

—  ammonium  chromate,  ii.  268 

—  and  sodium,  alloys  of,  i.  551 

distinction  between,  i.  551 

nitrates,  fusion  of    mixtures 

of,  i.  549 

solubility  of   mixtures  of, 

i.  549 

—  arsenates,  ii.  174 

—  aurate,  ii.  413 

—  bromide,  i.  541 

—  carbonate,  i.  540 

—  chlorate,  i.  1(50,  476 
solubility  of,  i.  477 

—  chloride,  solubility  of,  i.  72,  477, 536 
specific  gravity  of  solutions  of,  i.53G 

—  chromate,  ii.  268 

—  cobalt icyanide,  ii.  343 

—  cyanide,  i.  542 

—  dichromate,  ii.  266 

—  ferrate,  ii.  327 

—  ferricyanide,  ii.  328,  332 

—  ferrocyanide,  i.  401 ;  ii.  328 

—  hydride,  i.  650 

dissociation  of,  i.  601 

—  hydrosulphide,  ii.  208,  213 

—  hydroxide,  i.  542 
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Potassium  hydroxide,  specific  gravity  of 
solutions  of,  i.  542 

—  iodide,  i.  541 

—  manganate.  ii.  21)5 

—  nitrate,  i.  544 

solubility  of.  L  72,  277.  544 

—  nitrosulphate,  ii.  222 

—  osmiocyanide,  iL  362 

—  oxides,  i.  550 

—  perchlorate,  L  478 

—  permanganate,  ii.  296,  297 

—  platinocyanide,  ii.  360 

—  platinothiocyanate,  ii.  363 

—  plnmhate,  ii.  138 

—  polysulphides.  ii.  213 

—  preparation  of,  i.  549 

—  source*  of,  i.  535 

—  spectrum,  i.  554 

—  sulphate,  i.  541 

—  -  sulphide,  ii.  207,  213 

—  snlphonitrite,  ii  222 

—  thiocyanate,  ii.  254 
Powder  of  algaroth,  ii.  182 
Praseodymium,  ii.  92 
Protyle,  ii.  40 

Proust's  hypothesis,  ii.  406 
Prussian  blue,  i.  401 ;  ri.  331 
Puddling  ii.  312 
Pnrpl*  of  Cassias,  ii.  403 
Purpareocobaltic  salts,  ii.  340 
Pyrites,  arsenical,  ii.  173 
Pjrobismuthic  acid,  ii.  183 
Pyrolnsite,  ii.  290 
Pyronapth,  i.  363 
Py rophosphoric  acid,  ii.  157,  162 
Pyrosulphuric  acid,  ii.  228 
Pyrosulphuryl  chloride,  ii.  228 


Quartz,  ii.  102 


Q 


R 


Radicle*,  organic,  i.  468 

Rate  of  chemical  change,  ii.  299 

Reactions,  classes  of,  i.  3 

—  conditions  of,  i.  35 

—  enrtot  hernial,  i.  3i> 

—  exothermal,  i.  30 

—  mechanical  hypothesis  of,  i.  33 

—  rat*  of,  i.  403 

—  reversible  and  non-reversible,  x.  32 
Realgar,  ii.  173,215 

Red  load,  ii.  137 
Reduction,  i.  146 
Refraction  equivalent,  i.  824 
Regenerative  furnace,  i.  887 
Respiration,  i.  151,  369 
Rhodium,  ii.  Bfi6 

—  chloride,  ii.  356 


Rhodium  hydroxide,  iL  356 

—  separation  of,  iL  356 
Rhodonite.  iL  1 13 
Rock  crystal,  ii.  102 
Rock  salt,  L  411 
Roseocobaltic  salts,  ii.  340 
Roussin's  salt,  iL  333 
Rubidium,  L  568 

Ruby,  ii.  71 
Russium,  ii.  88 
Ruthenic  anhydride,  iL  357 
Ruthenium,  iL  359 

—  oxides,  ii.  359 

—  separation  of,  iL  359 
Rutile,  iL  139 


S 


Salts,  L  186,  505 

—  acid  and  basic,  i.  192,  524;  iL  51 

—  binarv  theory  of ,  L  194 

—  double,  L  192.  589 ;  iL  329,  262 

—  hydrogen  theory  of ,  L  194 

—  of  Reiset's  bases,  ii.  368 

—  pyro-,  L  193 

—  sea,  i.  409 
Samarium,  ii.  88 
Samarskite,  ii.  89 
Saponification,  L  521 
Sapphire,  ii.  71 
Saxifragin,  i.  607 
Scandium,  iL  25,  89 
Scheele's  green,  ii.  178 
Scheelite,  ii.  277 
8chweinfurt  green,  ii.  178 
Selenates,  ii.  262 
Selenic  acid,  ii.  262 
Selenious  anhydride,  ii.  261 
Selenite,  i.  603 
Selenites,  ii.  261 
Selenium,  ii.  260,  263 

—  allotropic  forms  of,  ii.  263 

—  chlorides,  ii.  264 
Berpentine,  ii.  1 15 
Silica,  ii.  102 

—  anhydrous,  ii.  104 

—  chemical  character  of,  ii.  110 

—  chemical  structure  of,  ii.  106 

—  dialysis  of,  ii.  108 

—  gelatinous,  ii.  107 

—  hydrates  of,  ii.  98 

—  polymerisation  of,  ii.  93 

—  soluble,  ii.  107 
Silicates,  ii.  95,  110 

—  and  alloys,  ii.  112 
Siliceous  rocks,  ii.  112 
Silicon,  ii.  93 

—  and    carbon    compounds,    boiling- 

points  of,  ii.  93 
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Silicon,  amorphous,  ii.  95 

—  atomic  weight  of,  ii.  95 

—  bromide,  ii.  £9 

—  chloride,  ii.  98 

—  crystalline,  ii.  96 

—  ethyl,  ii.  97 

—  fluoride,  i.  485;  ii.  99 

—  hydrates  of,  ii.  101 

—  hydride,  ii.  97 

—  iodide,  ii.  99 
Silicon- bromoform,  ii.  99 
Silicon-chloroform,  ii.  97 
Silicone,  ii.  101 
Silicon  iodoform,  ii.  99 
Silicotungstates,  ii.  282 
Silicotungstic  acid,  i.  282 
Silver,  ii.  386 

—  ammonio-chlorides,  i.  247 

—  arsenite,  ii.  178 

—  assay,  ii.  387 

—  bromide,  ii.  397 

—  chloride,  ii.  396 

—  cyanide,  ii.  398 

—  fluoride,  i.  486 

—  fulminating,  ii.  393 

—  hyponitrite,  i.  287 

—  iodide,  ii.  397 

—  nitrate,  ii.  394 

—  nitrite,  i.  277 

—  ores,  ii.  387 

—  orthophosphate,  ii.  158 

—  oxides,  ii.  392 

—  period  ate,  i.  502 

—  plating,  ii.  398 

—  pure,  preparation  of,  ii.  390 

—  smelting,  ii.  389 

—  subchloride,  ii.  400 

—  sulphite,  ii.  399 
Slags,  ii.  115,307 
Smalt,  ii.  336 
Soda  waste,  i.  514 
Sodium,  i.  505 

—  aluminate,  ii.  73 

—  amalgams,  heat  of  formation  of,  i.  529 

—  amide,  i.  534 

—  biborate,  ii.  58 

—  bicarbonate,  i.  517 

—  borate,  crystallo-hydrate  of,  ii.  58 

—  carbonate,  i.  511 

crystallo-hydrates  of,  i.  107 

manufacture  of,  i.  512,  615 

reactions  of,  i.  617 

solubility  of,  i.  616 

sp.  gr.  of  solutions  of,  i.  51-6 

—  chloride,  i.  408 

contraction  of  solutions  of,  i.  419 

crystallisation  of,  i.  416 

crystallo-hydrates  of,  i.  417 

diffusion  of  solutions,  i.  418 

extraction  of,  i.  409 


SOL 

Sodium  chloride,  formation  of  ice  from 
solutions  of,  i.  418 

reactions  of,  i.  421,  438 

solubility  of,  i.  417,420 

specific  gravity  of  solutions  of, 

i.418 

—  chromates,  ii.  267 

—  hydride,  i.  630,  601 

—  hydroxide,  i.  519 

and  iodine,  i.  501 

atomic  volume,  i.  521 

crystallo-hydrates  of,  i.  521 

heat  of  formation  of,  i.  121 

—  —  heat  of  saturation,  ii.  168 

heat  of  solution,  i.  621 

preparation  of,  i.  519 

reactions  of,  i.  522 

sp-  gr.  of  solutions  of,  i.  621 

—  hypochlorite,  i.  471 

—  nitrate,  solubility  of,  i.  71 

—  nitride,  i.  634 

—  nitroferricyanide,  ii.  333 

—  orthophosphate,  solubility  of,  ii.  160 

—  oxides,  i.  532 

—  oxychloride,  i.  633 

—  -  periodate,  i.  602 

—  peroxide,  i.  533 

—  phosphates,  ii.  1 59 

—  platinate,  ii.  364 

—  platinocyanide,  ii.  361 

—  preparation  of  metallic,  i.  526 

—  properties  of,  i.  529 

—  pyrophosphate,  ii.  162 

—  pyrosulphate,  i.  510 

—  sesquicarbonate,  i.  518 

—  silicates,  ii.  116 

—  spectrum  of,  i.  554 

—  stannate,  ii.  1 28 

—  subchloride,  i.  532 

—  sulphate,  i.  605  ;  ii.  240 
acid,  i.  610 

double  salts  of,  i.  610 

crystallo-hydrates,  i.  509 

heat  of  solution  of,  i.  509 

occurrence  of,  i.  606 

solubility  of,  i.  73 

—  sulphite,  ii.  220 

—  thioantimonate,  ii.  216 

—  thiosulphate,  ii.  224 

—  —  and  iodine,  ii.  225 
heat  of  solution,  i.  74 

—  tungstates,  ii.  281 

—  uranate,  ii.  283 

—  valency  of,  i.  531 
Soils,  ii.  69 

—  absorptive  power  of,  i.  638 
Solar  atmosphere,  i.  561 
Solubility,  coefficient  of,  L  67 

—  curves  of,  i.  70 

—  of  gases,  i.  77 

n2 
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Soluble-blue,  ii.  133 
Solution,  aspects  of,  i.  64 

—  influence  of,  on  reactions,  i.  598 
Solutions,  i.  59,  530 ;  ii.  76 

—  characteristic  temperature  of,  i.  447 

—  compressibility  of,  i.  87 

—  contraction  of,  i.  86 

—  definition  of,  i.  105 

—  diffusion  of,  i.  61 

—  dissociation  theory  of,  i.  65,  105 

—  heat  of  formation  of,  i.  73 

—  modulus  of  expansion  of.  i.  447 

—  of  constant  boiling  point,  i  98 

—  of  gases,  L  61,  67 

—  saturated,  i.  65 

—  specific  gravity  of,  i.  65,  322 

—  spectra  of,  i.  564 

—  supersaturated,  i.  94 

—  vapour  tension  of,  i.  89 
Specific  heat  of  gases,  i.  578 
true,  i.  579 

variation   of,  with  temperature, 

i.  576 

—  volumes,  ii.  31,  34 
Spectrum,  absorption,  i.  557 

—  and  molecular  structure,  i.  565 

—  displacement  of  lines  in,  i.  561 

—  of  compounds,  i.  563,  565 

—  reversed,  i.  557,  559 
Spectroscope,  i.  552 
Spectroscopic  analysis,  i.  563 
Spectroscopy,  stellar,  i.  5151 
Speiss,  ii.  336 
Hperryllite,  ii.  347 
Hphone,  ii.  110 
Spiegeleiscn,  ii.  311 
Spinel,  ii.  76 
Spodumcne,  i.  566,  ii.  114 

Stability    of    compounds,     theory    of, 

ii.  397 
Stannic  acid,  ii.  126 

—  chloride,  ii.  127 

—  fluoride,  ii   128 

double  salts  of,  ii.  128 

—  hydroxide,  ii.  126 

—  iodide,  ii.  128 

—  oxide,  ii.  125 

—  sulphide,  ii.  128 
Stannous  chloride,  125 

—  —  vapour  density  of,  ii.  124 
--  nitrate,  ii.  125 

—  oxide,  ii.  1 24 

—  -—  basic  salts  of,  ii.  125 

—  sulphate,  ii.  125 
Staurolitos,  ii.  116 
Steel,  ii.  311 

—  basic  process    (Thomas     and    Gil- 

christ's), ii-  31» 

—  Bessemer  process,  ii.  313 

—  cast,  ii.  314 


8CL 

Steel,  classification  of,  ii.  316 

—  Martins  process  for  making,  ii.  314 
8tibine,ii.  181 

Stones,  precious,  iL.  62 
Strontium,  i.  605 

—  chloride,  solubility  of,  L  606 

—  nitrate,  i.  606 

—  oxide,  solubility  of ,  i.  607 

—  platinocyanides,  iL  361 

—  solubility  of  salts  of,  i.  608 

—  sulphate,  i.  605 
Struvite,  ii  161 

Substitutions,  law  of,  i.  256,  353,  384  ; 

ii.  397,  422 
Suffioni,  ii.  59 
Sulphamide,  ii.  260 
Sulphatammon,  ii.  259 
Sulphates,  ii.  259 

—  solubility  of,  i.  508 
Sulphides,  ii.  194,  202 

—  classification  of,  ii  209 

—  colloidal  state  of,  ii.  208 

—  heat  of  formation,  ii.  201 
Sulphonic  acids,  ii.  240 
Sulphonitrites,  ii.  222 
Sulphoxyl,  ii.  241 
Sulphur,  ii.  193 

—  acids,  ii.  226 

—  allot ropic  forms  of,  ii.  197 

—  characters  of,  ii.  193 

—  chlorides,  ii.  255 

—  dichloride,  ii.  257 

—  extraction  of,  ii.  195 

—  flowers  of,  ii.  196 

—  heat  of  combustion,  ii.  217 

—  insoluble,  ii.  199 

—  molecule  of,  ii.  200 

—  native,  ii.  195 

—  occurrence  of,  ii.  194 

—  oxyacids,  ii.  217 
•— roll,  ii.  196 

—  solubility  of,  ii.  197 

—  tetrachloride,  ii.  257 

—  vapour  density  of,  ii.  200 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  ii.  201 
and  iodine,  i.  498 

crystallo-hydrate  of,  ii.  204 

preparation  of,  ii.  202 

solubility  of,  ii.  204 

Sulphuric  acid,  ii.  228 

chloranhydrides  of,  ii.  258 

concentration  of,  ii.  229 

distillation  of,  ii.  231 

heat  of  hydration,  i.  76  ;  ii.  234 

hydrates  of,  i.  110;  ii.  233,  234, 

236 

vapour  tension  of,  ii.  232 

manufacture  of,  i.  284 

refining,  ii.  233 

sp.  gr.  of  solutions  of,  ii.  235 
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Sulphuric  anhydride,  ii.  226 

preparation  of,  ii.  221,  226 

—  peroxide,  ii.  242 
Sulphurous  anhydride,  ii.  217 

and  carbonic  oxide,  ii.  219 

crystallo-hydrate,  ii.  219 

formation  of,  ii  218 

Sulphuryl  chloride,  ii.  268 
Superphosphates,  ii.  161 


Table    of    critical  temperatures  and 
pressures,  i.  136 

—  of  elements,  i.  24 

—  of  heat  evolved  in  formation  of  salts, 

i.  188 

—  of  pressures  of  liquefaction  of  gases 
and  of  boiling  points  of  liquid  gases, 

i.134 

—  of  weight  of  air  at  different  altitudes, 

i.  130 
Tagilite,  ii.  145 
Talc,  ii.  115 
Tantalates,  ii.  192 
Tantalite,  ii.  190 
Tantalum,  ii.  190 

—  chloride,  ii.  191 

—  separation  of,  ii.  190 
Tartar  emetic,  ii.  179 
Telluric  acid,  ii.  262 
Tellurites,  ii.  261 
Tellurium,  ii.  260,  263 

—  and  the  periodic  law,  ii,  26 

—  bromide,  ii.  264 

—  chlorides,  ii.  264 
Tellurous  anhydride,  ii.  261 
Temperature,  chemical  effect  of,  i.  35 
Tension  of  liquefied  gases,  i.  134 

—  maximum  of  liquids  and  gases,  i.  134 
Terbium,  ii.  90 

Tetrathionic  acid,  ii.  247 
Thallium,  ii.  86 

—  compounds,  ii.  87,  143 

—  hydroxide,  ii.  87 
Thenard's  salt,  ii.  72 
Thermochemistry,  i.  171 
Thiocarbonates,  ii.  252 
Thiocarbonic  acid,  ii.  253 
Thio-compounds,  ii.  252 
Thiocyanates,  ii.  254 
Thiocyanic  acid,  ii.  253 
Thionic  acids,  ii.  245 
Thionyl  chloride,  ii.  257 
Thiophosphoryl  fluoride,  ii.  254 
Thiosulphates,  ii.  224 
Thiosulphuric  acid,  ii.  224 
ThoriteAji.  142 
ThoriumVii.  142 


UBA 

Thulium,  ii.  88 
Tin,  ii.  121 

—  action  of  aoids  on,  ii.  123 

—  alloys,  ii.  122 

—  effect  of  temperature  upon,  ii.  121 

—  ores,  ii.  121 

—  peroxide,  ii.  243 

—  plate,  ii.  121 

—  salt,  ii.  125 

—  See  also  Stannic  and  Stannous 
Titanic  acid,  ii.  140 

—  iron  ore,  ii.  139 
Titanium,  ii.  139 

—  and  the  periodic  law,  ii.  26 

—  chloride,  ii.  140 

—  hydrates  of,  ii.  140 

—  nitride,  ii.  141 

—  nitrocyanide,  ii.  141 

—  trioxide,  ii.  141 
Tombac,  ii.  385 
Topaz,  ii.  103 
Tourmalin,  ii.  104 
Tridymite,  ii.  104 

Triethylsulphine  compounds,  ii.  253 
Trimetaphosphoric  acid,  ii.  164 
Tripoli,  ii.  105 

Trisodium  orthophosphate,  ii.  159 
Trithionic  acid,  ii.  247 
Tungstates,  ii.  279 
Tungsten,  ii.  277 

—  and  molybdenium  compounds,  mol. 

wt.  of,  ii.  278 

—  metallic,  ii.  280 

—  ores,  treatment  of,  ii.  278 

—  sulphides,  ii.  283 
Tungstic  acid,  ii.  279 

colloidal  form  of,  ii.  282 

hydrosol  of,  ii.  282 

salts  of,  ii.  280 

—  anhydride,  ii.  278 
Turnbull's  blue,  ii.  332 
Types,  chemical,  i.  281 


u 


Ulmic  acid,  i.  333 

—  substances,  i.  332 
Ultramarine,  ii.  80 
Unitary  theory,  i.  195 
Uranates,  ii.  283 
Uranium,  ii.  283 

—  and  the  periodic  law,  ii.  25,  287 

—  atomic  weight  of,  ii.  287 

—  dioxide,  ii.  286 

—  double  salts  of,  ii.  284 

—  glass,  ii.  288 

—  metallic,  ii.  287 

—  ores,  ii.  286 

—  oxides,  ii.  284,  286 
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l>iULi'<ini  preside,  ii.  244 

-  -  -itvci  rak  ii.  2?<8 

tetrachloride,  ii.  286 

—  crLcxide,  ii.  283 
VtaajrL  ii.  286 

—  asuuomuni  carbonate,  ii.  285 

-  titrate,  ii.  285 

—  phosphate,  ii.  285 

-  sulfate,  ii.  287 
Vrv»,  I  397 


Vaikxcy  of  elements,  i.  407,  573 
Vanadates,  ii.  189 
Yanadio  anhydride,  ii.  188 
Vanadium,  ii.  188 
metallic  ii.  189 

—  oxides,  ii.  189 

—  oxychloride,  ii.  188 
Vapour  density,  i.  293 

Y*£*tablo    matter,    decomposition   of, 

i.  332 
Ventilation,  i.  241 
Yiaooftity  of  liquids,  i.  342 
Yivianite,  ii.  145 
Volumes,  combining,  i.  297 

—  of  guM**,  corrections  for,  i.  77 
Vortex  hypothesis,  i.  217 


W 


W'ATKR.  i.  40 

analysis  of,  i.  113 

oohesion  of,  i.  52 
•     composition  of,  by  volume,  i.  168,298 

-   -    by  weight,  i.  147 
— .  compressibility  of,  i.  53 

decomposition  of,  by  heat,  i.  117 

-  distillation  of,  i.  48 

-  ox(>ansion  of,  i.  53 

-  hardness  of,  i  47 

-  hygroscopic  i.  56 

—  influence  of,  on  reactions,  i.  434 
latent  heat  of,  i.  53 

of  constitution,  i.  108 

of  crystallisation,  i.  93,  503 

-  of  hydration,  i.  503 
min,  i.  43 

—  river,  i.  43 


ZIB 

Water,  sea,  i.  46 

—  specific  gravity  of,  i.  50 

—  specific  heat  of,  i.  52 

—  spring,  i.  45 

—  synthesis  of,  L  113 

-  vapour  tension  of,  i.  54 
Water-gas,  i.  389 
Wave-lengths,  i.  555 
Weights,  combining,  law  of,  i.  219 
White  lead",  ii.  135 
Witherite,  i.  605 
Wolfram,  ii.  277 
Wollastonite,  ii.  113,  116 
Wood,  i.  324 

—  dry  distillation  of,  i.  328 
Work,  law  of  maximum,  i.  119 


Yttebbium,  ii.  88 
Yttrium,  ii.  88 
Yttrium,  a-,  ii.  92 


Zaffbe,  ii.  336 
Zeolites,  ii.  117 
Zinc,  ii.  36 

—  blende,  ii.  38 

—  chloride,  ii.  37 

crystallo-hydrates  of,  ii.  38 

sp.  gr.  of  solutions  of,  ii.  38 

—  compounds,  heat  of  formation  of, 

ii.  48 

—  dust,  ii.  43 

—  group,  ii.  36 

—  hydrochloride,  i.  450 

—  hydroxide,  ii.  37 

—  oxide,  ii.  36 

—  oxychloride,  ii.  38 

—  smelting,  ii.  39 

—  sulphate,  ii.  36,  41 

—  sulphide,  ii.  38 
Zircon,  ii.  141 
Zirconium,  ii.  141 

—  atomic  weight,  ii.  141 

—  chloride,  ii.  142 

—  hydroxide,  ii.  142 

—  metallic,  ii.  142 

—  oxide,  ii.  142 


TABLE  IV. 

Thk   Atomic   Wbiohtb   op   the    Elements 

Distribution  of  the  Element*  in  Periods 
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Hlnlior 
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Period 

Ltrge  Period 

Su.l 

3rd 

4th 

Mil 

__ 

J^ 

-~^~- 

J~—' 

■~J~~- 

' 

I. 

11,0 

Li  -7 

K   89 

Rb   86 

Cs  133 

- 

- 

II. 

RO 

Re  =9 

Ca40 

S      87 

!!a  137 

- 

- 

III. 

R.0, 

n  =n 

Sc  44 

Y     89 

La  138 

Yb  173 

- 

IT. 

RO, 

C     -1! 

Ti  48 

Zr    90 

Co  140 

- 

Th232 

V. 

B,0, 

N    =  14 

V  61 

Nb  94 

- 

Tn  182 

- 

VI, 

RO, 

0    -16 

Or  62 

Uo  !Jfi 

- 

W  184 

Or  240 

VII. 

R,0, 

F     =  19 

Mn  S3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

, 

Ke  56 

Ru  103 

- 

Os  191 

- 

VIII. 

j 

Co  585 

Rhl04 

- 

Ir  193 

- 

( 

NiS9 

paiofi 

_ 

l't.  196 

- 

I. 

R.0 

H-l.Na-23 

Co  68 

AglOB 

- 

Au  198 

- 

II. 

RO 

Mg-24 

Zo  fiS 

Cdll2 

Ug200 

- 

III. 

R,0, 

Al  =-27 

Ga  70 

In  113 

- 

Tl  204 

- 

IV. 

RO, 

Si    =28 

Ge72 

fell* 

- 

Pb206 

- 

V. 

RA 

P     =31 

As  75 

8b  120 

- 

Hi  208 

- 

VI. 

RO, 

8     -32 

Sc  79 

To  125 

- 

- 

- 

VII. 

R,0, 

CI   =366 

Br  80 

I      127 

~ 

- 

~ 

2nd  small 
Period 

'- 

2nd 

3rd 
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5th 
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HJELT— Principles  of  General  Organic  Chemistry.    By  Pro- 
fessor E.  Hjelt.    Translated  from  the  German  by  J.  Bishop  Tingle, 
Ph.D.    Crown  8vo.  6*.  6d. 
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JAGO— Inorganic    Chemistry,   Theoretical   and    Practical. 

With  an  Introduction  to  the  Principles  of  Chemical  Analysis,  Inor- 
ganic and  Organic.  By  W.  J  ago,  F.C.S.  196  Experiments,  with  49 
Woodcuts  and  numerous  Questions  and  Exercises.    Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

Inorganic  Chemistry,  Theoretical  and  Practical.     A 


Manual  for  Students  in  Advanced  Classes  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department.  By  William  Jago,  F.C.S.,  F.I.C.  With  Plate  of 
Spectra  and  78  Woodcuts.     Crown  8vo.  As.  6d. 

An  Introduction  to  Practical  Inorganic  Chemistry. 


By  William  Jago,  F.C.S.,  F.I.C.    Crown  8vo.  1*.  6d. 

KOLBB— A  Short  Text-Book  of  Inorganic  Chemistry.  By 
Dr.  Hermann  Kolbe.  Translated  and  Edited  by  T.  S.  Hcmpidge, 
Ph.D.     With  66  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

MENDELl&EFF— The  Principles  of  Chemistry.    By  D.  Men- 

deleeff,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  St  Petersburg. 
Translated  by  George  Kamensky,  A.R.S.M.  of  the  Imperial  Mint,  St. 
Petersburg,  and  edited  by  A  J.  Greenawat,  F.I.C,  Sub-Editor  of 
the  Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society.    2  vols.  8vo. 

MEYER— Outlines  of  Theoretical  Chemistry.  By  Lothar 
Meyer,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Tubingen.  Trans- 
lated by  Professors  P.  Phillips  Bedson,  D.Sc,  and  W.  Carleton 
Williams,  B.Sc. 

MILLER— Elements  of  Chemistry,  Theoretical  and  Practi- 
cal.    By  W.  Allen  Miller,  M.D.,  LL.D. 

Part  I.     Chemical  Physics.     With  274  Woodcuts.     8vo.  16*. 

Part  II.     Inorganic  Chemistry.    With  376  Woodcuts.     8vo.  24s. 

Part  III.  The  Chemistry  of  Carbon  Compounds,  or  Organic  Chemistry. 
Hydro-carbons,  Alcohols,  Ethers,  Aldehydes  and  Paraffinoid  Acids.  With 
20  Woodcuts.     8vo.  31*.  6d. 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

By  William  Allen  Miller,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  With  71  Wood- 
cuts.    Fcp.  8vo.  3*.  67?. 

ODLING— A  Course  of  Practical  Chemistry,  arranged  for  the 
Use  of  Medical  Students,  with  express  reference  to  the  Three  Months' 
Summer  Practice.    By  William  Odling.    71  Woodcuts.    Cr.  8vo.  6*. 

OSTWALD— Solutions.  By  W.  Ostwald,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
in  the  University  of  Leipzig.  Being  the  Fourth  Book,  with  some 
Additions,  of  the  Second  Edition  of  Ostwald's  c  Lehrbuch  der  Allge- 
meinen  Chemie '.    Translated  by  M.  M.  Pattison  Muir.    8vo.  10*.  6rf. 
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University  of  Dublin.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  numerous  Woodcuts. 
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Part  IV.    (Carbon  Compounds.     Fcp.  8vo.  As. 

SHBNSTONB— The  Methods  of  Glass-Blowing.    For  the  use 

of  Physical  and  Chemical  Students.     With  42  Illustrations.     By  W. 
A.  Shenstone.    Crown  8vo.  Is.  6cL 

A  Practiced  Introduction  to  Chemistry.     Intended  to 


give  a  Practical  acquaintance  with  the  Elementary  Facto  and 
Principles  of  Chemistry.  By  W.  A.  Shenstone.  With  20  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  8vo.  2*. 

THORPE— A  Dictionary  of  Applied  Chemistry.  By  T.  E. 
Thorpe,  B.Sc.  (Vict),  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  Treas.  C.S.  Professor  of  Che- 
mistry in  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  London.  Assisted  by  Eminent 
Contributors.    3  vols,     i'2  2s.  each.  [Vols.  I.  <k  II.  now  ready. 

Quantitative  Chemical  Analysis.      By   T.    E.   Thorpe, 

Ph.D.,  F.R.S.     With  88  Woodcuts.     Fcp.  8vo.  As.  6d, 

THORPE  and  MUIR— Manual  of  Qualitative  Analysis  and 
Laboratory  Practice.  By  T.  E.  Thorpe,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  and  M.  M. 
PattisonMuir.    With  57  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  8vo.  3«.  6d. 

TILDEN— Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Chemical  Philosophy. 
The  Principles  of  Theoretical  and  Systematic  Chemistry.  Bv  William 
A.  Tilden,  B.Sc.,  London,  F.C.S.  With  5  Woodcuts.  With  or  with- 
out the  Answers  of  Problems.    Fcp.  8vo.  As.  6d. 

Practical  Chemistry.    The  Principles  of  Qualitative  Analysis. 

By  William  A.  Tilden,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.    Fcp.  8vo.  Is.  6d. 

WATTS'  Dictionary  of  Chemistry.  Revised  and  entirely  Re- 
written by  H.  F0R8TER  Morley,  M.A.,  D.Sc.  ;  and  M.  M.  Pattison 
Mum,  M.A.,  F.R.S.E.  Assisted  by  Eminent  Contributors.  To  be 
published  in  4  vols.  8vo.    Vols.  I.  &  II.  now  ready.    42s.  each. 


PHYSICS. 

ARNOTT— The  Elements  of  Physics  or  Natural  Philosophy. 
By  Neil  Arnott,  M.D.  Edited  by  A.  Bain,  LL.D.,  and  A.  S. 
Taylor,  M.D.,  F.R.S.    Woodcuts.    Crown  8vo.  12*.  6a\ 

EARL — The  Elements  of  Laboratory  Work:  a  Course  of 
Natural  Science.  By  A.  G.  Earl,  M.A.,  F.C.S.  With  57  Diagrams 
and  numerous  Exercises  and  Questions.    Crown  8vo.  As.  6d. 

GANOT— Elementary  Treatise  on  Physics,  Experimental  and 
Applied.  Translated  and  Edited  from  Ganot's  Elements  de  Physique 
by  E.  Atkinson,  Ph.D..  F.C.S.  Twelfth  Edition,  Revised  and  En- 
larged ;  with  5  Coloured  Plates  and  923  Woodcuts.    Crown  8vo.  15«. 
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GANOT— Natural   Philosophy  for    General    Headers   and 

Young  Persons ;  a  Course  of  Physics  divested  of  Mathematical 
Formulae,  expressed  in  the  language  of  daily  life.  Translated  and 
Edited  from  Ganot's  Cours  Elementaire  de  Physique  by  E.  Atkinson, 
Ph.D.,  F.C.S.  Seventh  Edition,  with  37  pages  of  new  matter,  7  Plates, 
569  Woodcuts,  and  an  Appendix  of  Questions.     Crown  8vo.  7*.  6d. 

GLAZEBROOK  and  SHAW— Practical  Physics.    By  R  T. 

Glazebrook,  F.R.S.,  and  W.  N.  Shaw.    80  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  8vo.  6*. 

GUTHRIE— A  Class-Book  of  Practical  Physics.  Molecular 
Physics  and  Sound.    By  F.  Guthrie.    91  Diagrams.    Fcp.  8vo.  1*.  6d. 

HELMHOLTZ— Popular  Lectures  on  Scientific  Subjects. 
By  Professor  Helmholtz.  With  68  Woodcuts.  2  vols.  Crown  8vo. 
15s. ;  or  separately,  7*.  6d.  each. 

WORTHINGKTON— A  First  Course  of  Physical  Laboratory 
Practice.  Containing  264  Experiments.  By  A.  M.  Worthington, 
M.A.    With  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

WRIGHT— Elementary  Physics.  By  Mark  R  Wright.  With 
242  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  2*.  6d. 
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BALL— A  Class-Book  of  Mechanics.  By  Sir  R.  S.  Ball,  LL.D. 
89  Diagrams.     Fcp.  8vo.  Is.  6d. 

OULVERWELL— Elementary  Mechanics.  By  Edward  P. 
Culverwell,  M.A.     With  84  Diagrams  and  Woodcuts.    8vo.  3«.  6d 

GOODEVE— Principles  of  Mechanics.  By  T.  M.  Goodbve,  M.  A., 
Professor  of  Mechanics  at  the  Normal  School  of  Science,  and  the  Royal 
School  of  Mines.    253  Woodcuts  and  numerous  Examples.    Cr.  8vo.  (5s. 

The  Elements  of  Mechanism.    By  T.  M.  Goodeve,  M.A. 

With  342  Woodcute.     Crown  8vo.  6s. 

A  Manual  of  Mechanics.     By  T.   M.   Goodbye.     With 


138  Illustrations  and  Diagrams,  and  188  Examples  taken  from  the 
Science  Department  Examination  Papers,  with  Answers.  Fcp.  8vo. 
2«.  6d. 

GRIEVE— Lessons  in  Elementary  Mechanics.  By  W.  H. 
Grieve,  P.S.A.,  late  Engineer,  R.N.,  Science  Demonstrator  for  the 
London  School  Board,  &c  Stage  1.  With  165  Illustrations  and  a  large 
number  of  Examples.  Fcp.  8vo.  Is.  6c?.  Stage  2.  With  122  Illustra- 
tions.   Fcp.  8vo.  1*.  6cL    Stage  3.  103  Illustrations.    Fcp.  8vo.  1*.  6d 

MAGNUS— Lessons  in  Elementary  Mechanics.  With  52 
Examples  and  nearly  500  Exercises  and  Questions  from  the  Matri- 
culation Examination  Papers  of  the  London  University,  &c,  up  to 
June,  1889.  With  Answers,  and  121  Woodcuts.  By  Sir  Philip 
Magnus,  B.Sc,  B.A.    Fcp.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

TAYLOR — Theoretical  Mechanics,  including  Hydrostatics  and 
Pneumatics.  By  J.  E.  Taylor,  M.A.,  Hon.  Inter.,  B.Sc,  Central 
High  Schools,  Sheffield.  With  175  Diagrams  and  Illustrations,  and 
522  Examination  Questions  and  Answers.    Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 
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TWISDEN— Practical  Mechanics;  an  Elementary  Introduction 
to  their  Study.  By  the  Rev.  John  F.  Twibdbn,  M.A.  With  855 
Exercises  and  184  Figures  and  Diagrams.    Crown  8vo.  10*.  6d. 

Theoretical  Mechanics.  Bv  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Twibden.  With  172 

Examples,  numerous  Exercises,  and  154  Diagrams.    Crown  8vo.  8*.  6d. 

WARREN— An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Mechanics.  Part  I. 
Statics,  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Students  in  Universities.  By  the  Rev. 
Isaac  Warren.    Cr.  8vo.  3*.  6d.    Part  II.  Dynamics.    Cr.  8vo.  3*.  6d. 


DYNAMICS,  STATICS,  AND  HYDROSTATICS. 

BURTON— An  Introduction  to  Dynamics,  including  Kinematics, 
Kinetics,  and  Statics.  With  numerous  Examples.  By  Charles  V. 
Burton,  D.Sc.    Crown  8vo.  4*. 

GROSS— Elementary  Dynamics  (Kinematics  and  Kinetics).  By  £. 
J.  Gross,  M.  A.,  Fellow  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge.  5a.  6d. 

MAGNUS —Hydrostatics   and   Pneumatics.     By  Sir   Philip 
Magnus,  B.Sc.    Fcp.  8vo.  1*.  6d.,  or  with  Answers  2$. 
%*  The  Worked  Solutions  of  the  Problems.     2*. 

ROBINSON— Elements  of  Dynamics  (Kinetics  and  Statics). 
With  numerous  Exercises.  A  Text-Book  for  Junior  Students.  By 
the  Rev.  J.  L.  Robinson,  B.A.    Crown  8vo.  (fo. 

SMITH— Elementary  Statics.  By  J.  Hamblin  Smith,  M.A.,  of 
Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge.     Crown  8vo.  3*.     Key,  6*. 

Elementary  Hydrostatics.     By  J.  Hamblin  Smith,  M.A. 

Crown  8vo.  3*.     Key,  6s. 

'WILLIAMSON  and  TARLETON— An  Elementary  Treatise 

on  Dynamics.  Containing  Applications  to  Thermodynamics,  with 
numerous  Examples.  By  Benjamin  Williamson,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  and 
Francis  A.  Tarleton,  LL.D.    Crown  8vo.  10«.  6d. 

WORMELL— The  Principles  of  Dynamics:  an  Elementary 
Text- Book  for  Science  Students.    By  R.  Wormell.     Crown  8vo.  6s. 

WORTHINGTON— The  Dynamics  of  Rotation.    By  A.  M. 

Worthington,  M.A.    Crown  8vo. 


SOUND,   LIGHT,    HEAT   &   THERMODYNAMICS. 

DAY— Numerical  Examples  in  Heat.  By  R.  E.  Day,  M.A.  Fcp. 
8vo.  3*.  6rf. 

H  ELMHOLTZ— On  the  Sensations  of  Tone  as  a  Physiological 
Basis  for  the  Theory  of  Music.  By  Professor  Helmholtz.  Royal 
8vo.  28*. 

IRVING— A  Short  Manual  of  Heat  for  the  Use  of  Schools 
and  Science  Classes.  By  the  Rev.  A.  Irving,  B.A.  and  B.Sc.  With 
35  Diagrams.    Fcp.  Hvo.  2*.  6d 
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MAD  AN— An  Elementary  Text-Book  on  Heat.    For  the  me  of 
Schools.    Br  H.  G.  Madas,  MJL,  F.C.S.    Crown  8va  9*. 

MAXWELL— Theory  of  Heat.    Bv  J.  Clerk  Maxwell,  ¥  A  , 
F.R.SS.,  L.  &  E.     Fcp.  8ra  3$.  6dL 


[—The  Study  of  Heat.    By  J.  Hambltn  Smith.    Cr.  8va  3l 

TYNDALL— Heat  a  Mode  of  Motion.    By  John  Tysdall,  D.C.L^ 
F.R.S.    Crown  8to.  12*. 

Sound.    Bv^Johs  Tyndall,  D.C.L.,  F.RA    With  204  Wood- 


cuts.    Crown  8vo.  10*.  6dL 


—  Lectures  on  Light,  delivered  in  America  in  1872  and  1873. 
By  John  Tyndall,  IXC. L.,  F.R.S.  With  57  Diagram&  Crown  8ro. 
5*. 

Notes  of  a  Course  of  Nine  Lectures  on  Light,  delivered 


at  the  Royal  Institution.    By  John  Tyndall,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.    Crown 
8vo.  1*.  sewed  ;  Is.  Qd.  cloth. 

WORMELL— A  Glass-Book  ofThermodynamics.    By  Richard 
Wormell,  D.Sc.,  MA.     Fcp.  8vo.  1*.  6rf. 

WRIGHT— Sound,  Light  and  Heat.      By  Mark  R.  Wright. 
With  160  Diagrams  and  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  2*.  6rf. 


OPTICS   AND    PHOTOGRAPHY. 

ABNEY— A  Treatise  on  Photography.  By  Captain  W.  de  Wive- 
leslie  Abney,  F.R.S.,  late  Instructor  in  Photography  at  the  School 
of  Military  Engineering,  Chatham.     115  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  8vo.  3t.  6Vf. 

GLAZEBROOK— Physical  Optics.  By  R.  T.  Glazebrqok,  M.A., 
F.R.S.    With  183  Woodcuts  of  Apparatus,  &c.    Fcp.  8vo.  6«. 

WRIGHT— Optical  Projection:  a  Treatise  on  the  Use  of  the 
Lantern  in  Exhibition  and  Scientific  Demonstration.  By  Lewis 
Wright,  Author  of  *  Light:  a  Course  of  Experimental  Optics*. 
With  232  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  6*. 


STEAM  AND  THE  STEAM  ENGINE,  &c. 

BALES— A  Handbook  for  Steam  Users;  being  Notes  on  Steam 
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BOURNE— A  Catechism  of  the  Steam  Engine,  in  its  Various 
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By  John  Bourne,  C.E.    Illustrated  by  212  Woodcuts.    Cr.  8vo.  7*.  67*. 
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GUMMING— Electricity  treated  Experimentally.  For  the  use 
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GORE— The  Art  of  Electro-Metallurgy,  including  all  known 
Processes  of  Electro-Deposition.  By  G.  Gore,  LL.D.,  F.RS.  With 
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SLINGO     and     BROOKER—  Electrical    Engineering    for 
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TUMLIRZ— Potential,  and  its  Application  to  the  Explana- 
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TYNDALL— Lessons  in  Electricity  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
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MITCHELL— A  Manual  of  Practical  Assaying.  By  John 
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Transits  of  Venus,  Past  and  Coming, 
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Other   Worlds   than   Ours:   the 
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The  Star  Primer :  showing  the  Starry 
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MARTIN— Navigation  and  Nautical  Astronomy.  Compiled 
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ABBOTT— Elementary  Theory  of  the  Tides :  the  Fundamental 
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SCOTT— Weather  Charts  and  Storm  Warnings.  By  Robert 
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FURNEAUX— Animal  Physiology.  By  W.  Furneaux,  F.R.G.S. 
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BOTANY. 
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